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RiaUam  cimcheaLl 

'i  pOOllta — Let  us  wanuee 
Ikelano  :  So  wrote  tbe  topogi-a- 
{  pher  John  O'Dugan,  five  liundred  yeara 
J  ago,  wheu  lieginning  his  poetical  de- 
'  Boription  of  Ireland,  and  bo  I  address 
my  readers,  to-day.  The  journey  will 
ho  at  loast  a  novel  one  ;  and  to  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  topography  of  our  country,  in  the  origin 
of  local  names,  or  in  the  philosophy  of  language,  it 
may  be  attended  with  some  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. I 
Tlie  materials  for  tliia  book  were  eoUeoted,  anclj 
r  he  book  iteelf  was  written,  in  the  intervals  of  serious 
nd  aI>sorbing  duties.  The  work  of  collection,  ar- 
rangement, and  composition,  was  to  me  a  never- 
ing  Boupoe  of  pieasure;  it  was  often  interrupt* 
f  retaiaed  at  hng  intervals;  and  if  ever  it 


I 
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volved  labour,  It  was  really  and  truly  a  labour  of 
love. 

I  might  have  illustrated  various  portions  of  the 
book  by  refereuco  to  the  local  etymologies  of  other 
eounfrioa;  and  this  waa  indeed  my  original  inten- 
tion ;  but  I  soon  abandoned  it,  for  I  found  that  the 
materials  I  had  in  hands,  relating  esolusively  to  my 
own  country,  were  more  than  enough  for  the  spaoe 
at  my  disposal. 

Quotations  from  other  languages  I  have,  all 
through,  translated  into  English  ;  and  I  have  given 
in  brackets  the  pronunciation  of  the  principal  Irish 
words,  as  nearly  as  could  be  represented  by  English 
letters. 

The  local  nomenclature  of  most  countries  of  Europe 
is  made  up  of  the  languages  of  various  races ;  that  of 
Great  Britain,  for  instance,  is  a  mixtiu-e  of  Keltic, 
Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  French 
words,  indicating  successive  invasions,  and  interest- 
ing and  valuable  for  that  very  reason,  as  a  means  of 
historical  research  ;  but  often  perplesingly  inter- 
woven and  difBcult  to  unravel.  In  our  island,  there 
was  scarcely  any  admixture  of  races,  fill  the  intro- 
duction of  an  important  English  element,  chiefly 
within  the  last  throe  hundred  years — for,  as  I  have 
shown  {p.  104),  the  Danish  irruptions  produced  no 
appreciable  effect ;  and  accordingly,  our  place- name^^ 
«ro  purely  Keltic,  with  the  exception  of  abou^^f 
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Ihirieenth  part,  which  are  English,  and  moetly  of  re- 
cenl  introdnetion.     This  great  name  sjetem,  begun 
tboiisands  of  years  ago  by  the  first  wave  of  popula- 
ticD  that  reached  our  island,  was  continuGd  uncenB- 
ingly  from  age  to  age,  till  it  embraced  the  minutest     ^^ 
features  of  the  oountiy  in  its  intricate  net-work  ;  and  _^^^ 
lucb  as  it  Bprang  forth  from  the  minds  of  our  anoes-  ^^| 
ton,  it  exists  almost  unchanged  to  this  day.  ^H 

This  is  the  first  book  ever  written  on  the  subject,  ^H 
In  this  respect  I  am  somewliat  in  the  position  of  a  ^H 
lettler  in  a  new  country,  who  has  all  the  advantages  ^^ 
ffprioritjof  claim.butwho  purchases  them  too  dearly 
perbaps,  by  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  tracking  his 
Way  through  the  wilderness,  and  clearing  hia  settle-  ^M 
Dent  from  primeval  forest  and  tangled  underwood.       ^H 

On  the  journey  I  have  travelled,  false  lights  glim-  ^| 
oared  every  step  of  the  way,  some  of  which  I  have 
pointed  out  for  the  direction  of  future  explorers. 
Eat  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  two  safe  guides,  ^i 
lif-  John  O'Donovan,  and  the  Bev.  William  Reeves,  ^H 
I^'D. ;  for  these  two  great  scholars  have  been  spe-  ^H 
ciully  dietingnished,  among  the  honored  labourers  ^H 
in  the  field  of  Irish  literature,  by  their  success  in  ^H 
elucidating  the  topography  of  Ireland.  ^H 

To  the  Rev.  iJr.  Reeves  I  am  deeply  indebted  for 
bi«  advice  and  assistance,  generously  voluuteored  to 
me  from   the  very  beginning.      lie  examined  my  ^ 

^■RRXued  ploD  of  the  book  in  the  Shst  instance,  ELud.   ^m 
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alterwarils,  during  its  progress  through  ths  pn^^| 
reotl  the  proof  eheet^ — all  with  an  'amount  of  att^^H 
tion  oud  care,  which  could  only  bo  appreciated  ^^H 
an  aotual  inspoctioti  of  the  well  annotated  p&gwIPI 
abounding  with  remarks,  criticisms,  and  correotiooB. 
How  invaluable   this  was  to  me,  the   reader  wUl 
iinderstand  when  ho  remembors,  that  Dr.  Reeves  is 
the  highest  living  authority  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
topography. 

My  friend,  Mr.  William  M.  Hennesay,  was  ever 
ready  to  place  at  my  disposal  his  great  linowledga  oC 
the  Irisli  language,  and  of  Irish  topography.  And 
Mr.  O'ljongan,  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  kindly 
lent  me  some  important  manuscripts,  from  his  pri- 
vate collection,  of  which  I  have  made  use  in  BevetoL 
parts  of  tho  book. 

I  have  to  reoord  my  thanks  to  Captain  Berdoe  A. 
WilkiDEOD,  E.E.,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  for  his 
kindness  in  procuring  permission  for  mo  to  rend  Hit 
Manuscripts  deposited  in  his  OfUce,  Phoenix  Park. 
And  I  should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  if  I  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  nniform  courtesy  I  experienced 
from  Mr.  Mooney,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  same  oEBca, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  both  he  and  Mr. 
O'LawIor  facilitated  my  researches, 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Royal' Irieh 
Academy  for  granting  mo  permission — long  beforA 
I  had  tho  honor  of  being  elected  a  member  of  tlut 
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d  body — to  moke  use  of  their  library,  aud  to  ] 
banilt  tkeir  precious  cblleotion  of  ManuBoripts. 
I  DuuiK, /u/y,  1861). 


!  foUowiDg  18  a  list  of  the  principal  historical 
d  topographical  works  on  Irelaod  publislied  m 
'"«  I»st  twenty  yeara  or  so,  which  I  hare  quoted  ] 
'lireugli  the  book,  and  from  which  I  have  derived  a  ! 
pge  part  of  my  materials  :  — 
^  AonaN  of  tht  Four  MoBtcrs,  translated  ami  edited  by  ] 
O'Donovun,   LL.  D.,  51.  E.  I.  A. ;   published  by 
•dec*  and  Smith,  Dublin ;  the  nobltat  historical  work 
*  J^reland  ever  iwued  by  any  Irish  pablisher — a  book 
"eh  pTcry  man  should  poBaofw,  who  wiahcB  to  obfjiin 
■thorough  tnowledgo  of  the  history,  topography,  and  J 

Mqnities  of  Ireland 
\  Book  of  Rights !  published  by  the  Cdtic  Society ; 
*>»lnt«l  and  edited  by  John  O'Bonovan.    Abounding 
P^niormation  on  the  ancient  tribes  and  territories  of   | 
^liind. 

iBftttle  of  Moylena :  Celt.  Soc.    Translated  and  edited 
J  ^UEene  O'Ciirry,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
iBatlle  of  Moj-rath ;  Irish  Arch.  Soc.    Translated  and   , 
T^t^d  by  John  O'Bonovan. 
\  Tribe*  and  Custoros   of  the  dictiict  of  Hy-5 
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The  Tribes  and  CnEtoms  of  tlio  dUtrict  of  Ky-Fiaclmclit 
Irish  Arch.  Soc.  Translated  and  edited  hj  Mm 
O'Donovan  (quoted  as  "  Hy-Fiachrach  "  throaghthJ 
book).  I 

A  Description  of  H-IarConnaught.  ByRoderic!:0'Flahcry 
Irish  Arch.  Soc.  Edited  by  Jamea  Fa-diman,  31.  R.  I.  >4 

The  Irish  version  of  the  Hiatoria  Eritonum  of  Ncnniud 
Irish  .4rch.  Soc.  Translated  aiid  edited  by  James  Hoe 
thorn  Totld,  D.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Archbishop  Colton's  Visitation  of  the  Dioocae  of  I 
1397  :  Irish.  Arch.  8oc.     Edited  by  the  Hcv.  Willi 
ReevcH,  D.  D.,  M.K.I.A. 

Cambrensis  Eversus;  By  Dr.  John  Lynch,  1662;  Osl| 
Soc  Traoslalcd  and  edited  by  the  Eev.  Mottli^j 
Kelly. 

Tho  I.U'e  of  St.  Columba  :  ByAdamnan:  Irish  Arch,  an 
Celt.  8oe.  Editt-d  hy  tho  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  O 
M.B.,y.  P.R.I.A.  This  book  and  the  next  containj 
vast  amount  of  local  and  historical  inforiuation,  drtHT 
foom  every  conceivable  source. 

Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Bo^vn,  Connor,  and  Dromon 
Editod  by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  B.,  M.  ^ 
M.  R.  I.  A.  (Quoted  as  the  "  Taxation  of  1300,"  mj 
'■  Recvca'  Eccl.  Ant."). 

Tho  Topogi-apliical  Poems  of  O'Dugan  and  O'Heeraiu 
Irish  Arch,  and  Celt.  Soc.  Trunsluted  and  edited  H 
John  O'Donovan, 

Thi!  Culeudar  of  the  O'Clcrys,  or  tlia  Martyrology  I 
Donegal :  Irish  Arch,  and  Celt.  Soc.  Translated  hjttii 
O'Donwaa.     Edited  by  James  Ilenthorn  To« 
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u,   F.  8.  A. ;    and  the  Bev.  WUliam  I 

R.  L  A.  (quoted  a£  "  O'C.  CaL"). 

The  Wbm  of  the  Gaedhil  with  tho  Gaill.    Published  under 

lh(  dinwtion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.   Trimslated  and 

eiiitwl  by  Jamca  Henthorn  Todd,  D.D.,  &c.     (Quoted 

a»  "Ware  of  GG."). 

-  'ic  ClironicoD  Scotwrum,    Publiahcd  uoder  tho  direction 

fif  the  Master  of  the  Eolls.     Tranalated  and  edited  by 

William  M.  Hcnnessy,  M,  R.  I.  A. 

'    'nnac'sGIoMary;  transktwlby  John  O'Docoran;  edited^ 

With  notes  by  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D. 
i-ettures  on  the  Manuscript  MateriaU  of  Ancient  Irish 
History  ;    delivered   at  tho   Catholic   UniveTBity,    by 
Eugene    O'Curry,    M.  E.  I,  A.     Published    by  ; 
Duffy,  Dublin  and  London, 
*^e  Ecclwiasticnl  Arebileoturo  of  Ireland;  comprising  a: 

ISsMj  on  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  I 
f  -trriand.     By  George  Pctrie,  R.  H.  A.,  V.  P.  B.  I.  A. 
tug  theac,  I  muEt  not  omit  to  mention   that  most 
amloable  work  to  the  student  of  Irish  Topography  and 

"The  General  Alphabetical  Indei  to  the  Town-  J 
indB  and  Towns,  the  Parishes  and  Baronies  of  Ireland:" 
lattB,  1861 ;  which  waa  ever  in  my  hands  during  tha.l 
(rogresa  of  the  book,  and  without  the  help  of  which,  I;l 
L*carcoly  know  how  I  should  have  been  able  to  write  iul 
y  ^lave  aUo  consulted,  and  turned  to  good  account,  tho  \ 
I  "Marions  publications  of  Ihe  Oasianic  Society,  which  are 
I    ftill  of  information  on  the  legends,  traditions,  and  fairy 
nytbology,  of  Ireland. 
'Q  tho  most  itBaient  forms  of  the  vanonn  Isisk  root-'WOtd> 
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ail  on  tho  corrcspondtiig  or  cognate  words 
mguages,  I  hare  derived  my  infonnalion  c 
frofessor  Pictet'8  admirable  work,  "Loa0^i8^ 
finropeeimes,  ou  Ics  Aryaa  Primitifs  : "  Zeuss' 
irork,  Grommatica  Celtica,  in  which  the 
i  every  cnse  from  manuscripts  of  the  eight 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century :  Ehel's  Celtia 

mshitcd  by  William  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.I)., 
Irish  Glosses ;  a  lltidiajvol  Tract  on  Latin  De 
SBy  Whitley  Stokes,  A,  B. ;  and  an  Edition,  i 
pf  Three  Ancient  Irish  Glossaries  ;  By  the  n 
pliahed  philologist. 

i  bu   the  Manners  and  Customs  of  tlie 
By  Eugene  O'Cuny,  M.K.I. A.     Edi 
Introduction,  Appendices,  Sc,   by  W.  K. 
Ph.D.    Published  in  1873. 


TO  TUE  SECOND  EWTION'. 


S   the   first   edition  of  this  book 
went  off   very  quit-kly — it  was 
RolJ    ill     wx    montUa^I  have 
tlionght  it  right  to  issue  a  se- 
cond edition  with  as  little  delay 
us  possible. 
1  have  GOnsicIerahly  enlarged 
I  book,  partly  by  the  expansion  of  some  of  the 
I,  whicli  want  of  space  obliged  me  to  curtail  in 
p  ftrrt  edition,  and  partly  by  the  insertion  of  addi- 
tol  namee, 
It  thfi  favourable  reception  of  the  work  by  the 
k  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
I,  I  here  offer  my  thankful  acknowledgments.  It 
I  Wn  noticed  in  a  great  number  of  newspapers 
i  magazines ;  and  while  most  of  the  re^Hewa  are 
mtfi  and  critical, not  one  is  unfavourable.  Several 
the  TOt«i8  lake  exception  to  some  of  my  stale- 
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ineEta,  but  in  the  whole  of  their  criticigma  I  oaui 
find  one  unfriendly  or  unkind  remark. 

I  hove  examined  with  great  care  the  objeotioni  1 
those  who  question  the  correctness  of  some  of  t 
conolusiona.  Many  of  them  are  palpably  wrong ; 
while  others,  carrying  more  weight,  and  requiring 
more  investigation  than  I  can  now  afford  time  for, 
are  held  over  for  further  consideration.  Although 
I  adopted  every  available  precaution  to  ensure  cop- 
rootness,  yet  where  such  a  vaet  number  of  names  and 
places  were  concerned,  complete  freedom  from  error 
was  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for ;  accordingly  a 
few  undoubted  mistakes  have  been  detected  and 
pointed  out,  some  publicly  by  the  reviewers,  and 
some  privately  by  my  literary  friends.  These  I  have 
corrected  in  the  present  edition. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  tho  book,  I  received 
oommunications  from  correspondents  in  various  parts  ' 
of  Ireland,  containing  information,  more  or  leas  valu-  \ 
able,  on  the  topography  of  their  respective  localities. 
Among  these  I  may  mention  specially  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  of  Uatbgormuok  in  the  county  Waterford, 
who  has  brought  hia  knowledge  of  Irish  to  bear  in 
elucidating  the  topography  of  the  Cummeragh  moun- 
tains, and  who  has  communicated  to  me  without 
fltint,  the  results  of  his  investigations.  Mi'.  O'Looney 
of  the  Catholic  University  also  fumiBlied  me  with  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  topographical  notes  taken 
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IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

PART  I. 
THE  lUISli  LOCAL  NAME  SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  THE  MKAUISna  HAVE  UEES  ASCERTAINED. 

^^^^i^^^HE  interpretation  of  n  name   in- 
-   .j^^vJ^rS^wft  volvea  twoprooessBs;  the  discovery 

■'    //^^^^""^  detGrminatiouoflhemeaningorthis 
:^l  K^^^^  tiriginal  form.     80  far  as  Irish  local 

i  \\^^/    riilly  tlie  most  trouWpsomo,  -wiiile  tha    ^H 
^1  r^    seeooJ,  with  sume  esoeptious,  presonts    ^H 
!i<i  great  difficulty  to  an  Irish  scholar.                             ^M 
Tliero  are  cases,  however,  in  which,  alfcliough  we    ^^M 
iuvu  very  old  forms  of  the  names,  we  ore  still  unable    ^H 
^'  doterraine  the  meaning  with  any  degree  of  cor-    ^H 
<iiaty.    Ill  some  of  those,  it  is  certain  that  wo  fitq  ^H 

'  Sifxtrm. 
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not  in  possession  of  the  moai  ancient 
and  tbat  the  old  forms  htiud»d  down  to  U8  ai 
)  thun  corruptione  of  oUiere  etill  olde 
Mt  cages  of  this  kind,  our  ignoranoe  is  very 
8  to  the  fact  that  the  root-words  of  ' 
Dies  are  composed  heeanie  obsolete  before 
snoieut  manusoripis  were  written.  Nami 
olaas  challenge  the  inyestigation,  not  so  mi 
Irish  Echolar,  as  of  the  general  philologist. 
With  respect  to  the  nnjneB  occurriug  in  ' 
the  Irish  form  and  the  signiflcatioa  ara, 
epealdng,  sufficiently  well  known  to  warrant 
gonclusion ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  reader 
rre,  I  have  interpreted  them  in  almost 
Uiout  any  appearance  of  hesitation  or  tin 
^^  ere  are  indeed  names  in  every  part  of  tlic 
about  whose  meaninga  we  are  still  in  the  t 
those  I  have  generally  avoided,  for  I  beliei 
not  only  useless  but  pernicious,  to  indulge 
Uire  where  certainty,  or  something  appro) 
Lnot  attainable.  I  have  given  my  autnor 
Jer  I  considered  it  necessary  or  importan 
Ktrould  be  impossible  to  do  so  in  ^ 
■cumbering  the  bonk  with  referenoes,  and 
■  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  correotness 
llpretationa,  I  ehall  give  here  a  short  akel 
irioua  methods  by  which  the  meanings  h 
ascertained. 

I,  Avast  number  of  our  local  names  are 
intelligible,  as  they  stand  in  their  preaent 
orthography,  to  any  person  who  has  studied 
tietits  laws  by  wiiicli  they  have  been  rodi 
anciont  to  modern  forms.  There  can  be 
that  the  Irish  name  of  (.'arricknadarriff,  in 
ofAtinahilt,  (tOftJliy  of  Down,  ia  Can'uifl* 
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I'le  rock  of  the  Inills;  thnt  Boherboy,  tlienameofa 

mliiffe  id  (.'ork,  and  of  scvornl  places  in  other  ooun- 

'.  r.    in.i  yolhiw  roail  {ISiAhaT-bnidhc);    or  that 

.   iii.liaim  in  Qalway  and  Mayo,  sJgDifieB  white 

Liii!  liiirt  prooeaa  requires  cheek  and  cautiou  ;  tlie 

lUf^dcrn  t'ormB,  however  nhrious  in  appearance,  ore 

"'i^'Q  Ireacherous;  aud  whoever  relies  on  them  with 

^"^wattlifiil  LTantideuce  will  eoouer  or  later  be  led  into 

^^fcor.    Curriok-oii-Suir  is  what  it  appears  to  be,  for 

^^VFnur  Masters  and  other  authorities  write  it  Ctxr- 

WKh-na-Siiiiiv,  the  rookof  theSuir;  and  it  appears  to 

^^^w  got  its  name  from  a  large  rock  in  the  bed  of  tha 

^<^et.    But  if  any  one  should  interpret  Carriok-on- 

■^'mnnoii  in  the  same  way,  he  would  find  himself 

"listalen.     The  old  English  name  of  the  town  was 

' 'amckdrunuTiBk,  as  it  appears  on  the  Down  Surtey 

itiap;  tut  the  first  part  should  be  Carra,  not  Canick, 

''*  "iliii'ii  it  has  been  ramipted  ;  for  the  place  got  its 

'■■i!ii"  iii^  from  ft  rock,  but  from  au  ancient  curra  or 

■■    :       ■  .^s  the  Slionnon ;  and  aoooi-dingly  the  Four 

j'      .     v.iite    it    CarmlK-ilfonui-rnke,   the  weir  of 

^Jj^UiUiijuok.     Ilmmroosk  itaell'isthe  name  ofseve- 

^■1  Itiwnlands  iu  the  north-wostem  counties,   and 

^^BiiSes  the  ridge  of  tbe  i-auxk  or  marsh. 

^^Bl>  In  numeroni*  other  oases,  when  tho  original 

^^Bu  tw  80  far  ilisguisod  by  their  English  dross,  aa 

^^Bo  in  any  degree  doubtful,  tliey  may  be  discovered 

^^■StBiiiig  the  names  to  be  pronounced  in  Irish  by 

^^■natives  of  the  respective  localities.     When  pro- 

^^B&oed  in  this  manner,  they  become  in  general  per- 

^^Bly  intelligibio  to  an  Irish  scholar— as  much  so  as 

^^B  Btaics  Ciueeustowu  and  Newcastle   ate  to  the 

^^^RK.    \jtrDiwoea  is  the  iinme  of  a  place  neat  Xi6t* 

^WnnFr,  mtd  n-Jwewr  wtmld  undertake  to  iuterprei 
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it  as  it  staods  would  proboblr  find  himself  puzzled ; 
tot  it  beeoniM  pl&in  enoagh  whea  you  hear  the 
natives  pronuoooe  it  with  a  y  at  the  end,  which  has 
been  lately  dropped: — Liot-na-uaosff  [Liaaaneesg], 
the  fort  of  the  snipes. 

There  is  a  small  double  lake,  or  rather  two  little 
lakes  close  together,  three  miles  from  Glengarritf  in 
Cork,  on  the  left  of  the  rood  to  Castletown  Bere- 
haven.  They  are  called  on  the  maps  Lough  Avaul — - 
a  name  I  could  never  understand,  till  I  heard  the 
local  pronunciation,  wiuoh  at  once  removed  the  diffi- 
culty; the  people  pronounce  it  Loiigh-aic-rcoitl,  which 
any  one  witn  a  Uttie  knowledge  of  Irish  will  recognise 
as  Loch-dha-bhall,  the  lake  of  the  two  spota,  a  name 
that  describes  it  with  perfect  oorrectnesa. 

Take  as  another  example  Ballylongford  neai'  the 
Shannon  in  Kerry:  as  it  stands  it  is  deceptive,  the 
first  part  of  the  name  being  apparently  Bally,  a  town, 
which  in  reality  it  is  not.  1  have  a  liundred  timei 
heard  it  pronounced  by  the  natives,  who  always  call 
it  in  Irish  Bcal-athn-longpliuirl  [Bellalougfort],  tb6 
ford-moutli  oftho  fortress.  The  name  was  originally 
applied  to  the  ford  over  the  little  river,  long  before 
the  erection  of  tlie  bridge ;  and  it  was  so  called,  no 
doubt,  because  it  led  to  the  longpfwrt  or  fortress  of 
Carrignfoyle,  two  miles  distant. 

Of  this  mode  of  arriving  at  the  original  forma  of 
names  I  have  made  ample  use:  I  have  had  great 
numbers  of  i>lnce8  nitmed  in  Irish,  either  in  the  very 
lowilitios,  or  by  natives  whom  I  have  met  from  time 
to  timo  in  Dublin ;  and  in  this  respect  I  have  got 
much  valuable  information  from  the  national  sohool- 
nwators  who  come  twice  n  year  from  every  jpart  of 
Ireland  to  the  Central  Training  Kstabliwnent  iu 
Jhtblia.    Jint  in  tbia  method,  also,  the  iiiveetigator 
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tat  be  TeiT  cautiowfl ;  nnmea  are  often  con'Uplpd  in 

'aIi  m  well  as  in  J^Dglisli.  and  the  pronuncjation 

the  people  should  be  tested,  ■whenever  possible,  bj 

~-het  authority. 

["lie  more  intelligent  of  the  Irish-apeaking  pei 

try  may  often  uBMist  the  inquirer  in  determiuini 

meaning  also ;  but  hei-e  ho  nmat  proceed  with 

utmost  circumapection,  and  make  careful  use  of 

own  experience  and  judgment.     It  is  very  dan- 

B6*XJU8  lo  depend  on  the  etymologies  of  the  peopli 

*uo  nro  full  of  imagination,  and  will  often  qiute  di( 

tttrt  a  word  to  meet  some  faneifiil  derivation ;  or  thei 

^ill  account  foranarao  by  some  silly  story  obviously 

'if  recent  invention,  and  bo  far  aa  the  origin  of  th) 

name  is  concerned,  not  worth  a  moment's  conaidai 

The  well-known  castle  of  Camgoguiinell  near  tl 
inon  in  Limerick,  ia  univei-sally  understood  bj 
inhabitants  to  mean  the  candle  rock,  as  if  it  wen 
''miij-na-Qcoinneall ;  and  they  tell  a  wild  legend,  to 
atoount  for  the  name,  about  a  certain  old  witoh,  who 
m  times  long  ago  lived  on  it,  and  every  night  lighted 
"■^^  enchanted  candle,  which  could  be  seen  far  over 
"le  plain  of  Limerick,  and  which  immediately  struck 
'Ipttd  any  person  who  caught  even  its  faintest  glira- 
^'^^r.  [She  was  at  last  vanquished  and  destroyed  by 
^l-  I'atrick,  but  fihe  and  her  caudle  are  immortalised 
yi  ntuoy  modem  tourist  books,  and,  among  others, 
'I' Mrs.  HitU's  "Ireland,"  where  the  reader  will  find 
■told  version  of  the  etory.  But  the  Four 
B  mention  the  place  repeaterlly,  and  always 
Carraiij'O-gCoinncll,  with  which  the  pronun- 
of  tlie  peasantry  exactly  agrees ;  this  admits 
iroUe  of  tif  imaginatiou,  nnd  hanis^iea  \.\\e 
and  her  eaadle  more  luthlessly  than  e^eu. 
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St.  Patrick  himself,  for  it  means  simply  the  rock  of 
the  O'Connelts,  wlio  were  no  doubt  the  original 
owQera. 

The  meaning  of  a  name,  otherwise  douhtful,  will 
often  be  explained  b/  a  knowledge  of  tiie  locality. 
Quilcagh  mountain  in  the  north-wast  of  Cavan,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  Shannon  rtBes,  is  called  in  Irish 
by  the  inhabitants,  Caikciteh  [Calkagh],  which  lite- 
rally signifies  ohaJky  (Ir.  cailc,  ohalk;  Lat.  cah) ;  and 
the  first  view  of  the  hill  will  show  the  correctness  of 
the  name ;  for  it  presents  a  remarkably  white  face, 
due  to  the  presence  of  quartz  pebbles,  which  are 
even  brought  down  in  the  beds  of  streams,  and  are 
used  for  garden  walks,  &o. 

Carrantuohill  in  Kerry,  the  higliost  mountain  la 
Ireland,  is  alway  called  throughout  ilunstor,  Car- 
raunthoohill,  and  the  peasantry  will  tell  you  that  it 
means  au  inverted  reaping-hook,  a  name  which  is 
apparently  so  absurd  I'or  a  mountain,  that  many  re- 
ject the  interpretation  us  mere  silliness.     Yet  who- 
ever looks  at  the  peak  from  about  the  middle  of  thft 
Hag's  Valley,  will  see  at  once  that  the  people  are 
quite  right ;  it  descends  on  the  Killaruey  side  by  a 
curved  edge,  which  the  spectator  catches  iu  profile, 
all  Ragged  and  serrated  with  great  masses  of  rock 
projecting  like  teeth,  without  a  singJe  interruption, 
almost   the   whole   way  down.     The  word  tuatluai 
[thoohill]  means  literally  left-handed ;  but  it  is  ap- 
plied to  anything  reversed  from  its  proper  direction 
^     or  position  ;  and  the  great  peak  ia  most  correctly  de-  ^ 
^L    Boribed  by  the  name  Can-dn-iiint/unl,  for  tlie  edge  is 
^M    toothed  like  the  edge  of  a  rni-rdn,  or  reaping-iiook; 
^M    but  it  is  a  reaping-hook  reversed,  for  the  teeth  are  on 
^H    a  convex  instead  of  a  concave  edge. 
^H       221.  The  late  Dr.  0' Donovan,  whilo  tng.igod  in 
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1*  Ordaaooe  Survej,  travelled  ovor  a  great  part  c_ 
WlduiJ,  ooUectiug  iuformation  on  the  traditiousi 
PPogrftpIiy,  and  antiquities  of  the  country.  The  ra^ 
^Uoftiiese  invi-stigations  he  embodied  in  a  sorit 
■  iBttern,  whioh  are  now  deposited  iu  the  Royal  Irish 
""demy,  bound  up  in  volumes,  and  they  form  thai 
L  valuablo  body  of  information  on  Irish  topo-ij 
aphy  in  esistenoe. 

Ili*  osnol  plan  was  to  seek  out  the  oldest  and  n 
f^telligent  of  the  Irish-spoaking  peasantry  iu   e 

•oaiity,  many  of  whom  are  named  in  his  letters^ 
■/»<1  besides  numberless  other  inquiries,  he  oausod^ 
■mm  to  pronounce  the  towalaud  and  other  names, 
'-:i(i  usihI  their  assiatance  in  interpreting  them.     His 
■ '  torprotationa  are  contained  in  what  are  called  tlio 
i  eld  name  Books,  a  series  of  seveml  thousand  sniull 
■ircliraent-covered  volumes,  now  lying  tied  up  inj 
■  ■ '  inillea  in  the  Ordnance  OIHce,  Phronix  Park,     Th»B 
">  JHi-a  of  all  the  townlauds,  towns,  and  parishes,  audi 
1  important  physioftl  feature  in  Ireland,  ar^^ 
1  in  these  books,  restored  to  their  original 
■  ins.  and  translated  into  English,  na  far  oi 
,  ....  call's  own  knowledge,  and  the  informiitioii^ 
-'--  CBwived,  enabled  him  to  determine.  '  ."' 

There  are,  however,  numerous  localities  in  every 
»Ue  of  the  thirty-two  counties  that  he  was  unable  ti 
'tit  poTBonally,  and  in  these  cases,  instead  of  him 
S(  hearing  the  names  pronounced,  he  was  obligodB 
pnontent  nimsolf  wi(h  the  various  modes  of  spellinj-'fl 
I  provaif^nt  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the  • 
naDuintioii  taken  dnwu  by  others  from  the  moutha 
pie,  as  nearly  as  they  were  able  to  repre- 
■  English  Ifttors,     He  had   a  wondei* 
.  arriving  at  the  menniugn  of  names, 
bjMw»«//t'fl  i^  received  from  deputies  olton  \^ 
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Hm  in  great  Joubt,  whicJi  lie  uot  unlVecjuontly  es- 

EresBee;  and  Lis  interpretations,  in  BUch  casoH,  aielo 
e  received  with  caution,  based  sb  tbey  often  are,  on 
corrupt  spelling,  or  ou  this  doubtful  inlbrnialioc. 

So  far  as  time  permitted,  I  have  consulteil  O'lJoiJ- 
ovau's  letters,  and  the  Field  name  Books,  and  I 
have  made  full  use  of  the  ioformation  derived  i'roW 
these  Bourcee.  I  have  had  frequently  to  use  my  oWJi 
judgment  in  correcting  what  other  and  oldisr  aulh"' 
rities  proved  to  be  erroneous ;  but  I  do  not  wish,  fcff 
this  remark,  to  uudorrftte  the  value  and  extent  ** 
tlie  information  I  have  received  from  O'Donwvttii-* 
manuscript  writings. 

I  will  give  a  few  illustrations  of  names  rccovero'l 
in  this  way.  There  is  a  townland  in  Cavan  called 
CastleteiTo,  which  givea  name  to  a  parish ;  tho  prop©' 
pronunciation,  as  O'Douovan  found  by  couversatic'i 
with  the  people,  is  Ciismtirnj,  representing  the  IritJ' 
Cos-a'-Uiorraiijh,  the  foot  of  the  colt,  which  has  betfl' 
BO  fltraugelj'  corrupted ;  they  accounted  for  the  naiH* 
by  a  legend,  nnd  they  sijowed  him  a  stone  in  tb" 
tovraland  on  which  was  the  impression  of  a  colt's  fix?*- 

In  the  parish  of  Eilmore,  in  the  same  county,  (1>* 
townland  of  Derry  winny  was  called,  by  an  jntelligtf** 
old  man,  Soire-bhnitine,  and  interiireted,  both  by  ni*** 
and  O'Douovan,  the  ook  grove  of  the  milk ;  so  called, 
very  probably,  from  a  gi'ove  where  cowa  used  to  b* 
milked.  Famamurry  near  Nenagh  in  Tippcrarj'* 
was  pronounced  I'arravymnmj,  showing  that  tb* 
name  is  much  sJiortened,  and  rcaily  Bignities  U'MuT* 
ray's  Innd;  and  Ballyhoos  in  Glonfcrt,  Oitlway,  wii« 
stripped  of  its  deceptive  garb  by  being  called  Jiift- 
fhuai",  tho  old  tree  of  the  coij»  or  eavp. 

IV.  We  have  a  vast  quantity  of  topngrapbit 
ctMer  Jiteraturc,  WrJttfU  IVom  a  ^e\■^  easVg 
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0  tJje  ITlli  century,  in  the  Irish  langynpe,  by 

rtive  writers.     Much  of  tliis  has  been  lately  puu- 

iifaed  and  translated,  but  far  the  greater  part  remoina 

in  QDpublished. 

"jDeraCy  epeaking,  the  writers  of  these  manu- 
fcnpts  were  singularly  careful  to  transmit  the  correct 
'iscient  forms  of  such  names  of  places  as  they  had 
oadoa  to  mention ;  and  accordingly  it  may  be 
■'.lied  as  a  rule,  subject  to  occasional  exceptions,  that 
l^e  6ame  names  are  always  found  spelled  in  the  same 
I'sy  by  all  oar  ancient  writers,  or  with  trifling  diffe- 
nrDces  depending  on  the  period  in  which  they  were 
transcribed,  and  not  atTocting  the  etymology. 

A.t  those  early  times,  the  names  which  are  now 
for  the  most  part  unmeaning  sounds  to  the  people 
iiaiug  them,  were  quite  intelligible,  especially  to 
-killed  Irish  scholars ;  aud  this  accounts  for  the  almost 
universal  correctness  with  which  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  sources  of 
information  to  a  student  of  Irish  local  names,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  of  higher  authority  than  those  I  have 
already  enumerated :  with  the  ancient  forms  restored, 
it  usually  requires  only  a  competent  knowledge  of 
tlie  Irisli  language  to  understand  aud  interpret  them. 
I  buve  oonsultod  all  the  published  volumes,  and  also 
«.-;-eral  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts  in  Trinity 
'-ollege  and  the  lioyal  Irish  Academy.  Great  num- 
\i'.n  uf  the  names  occurring  in  the  texts  have  been 
■..n.-'.:\l.:  il  in  foot  notes  by  the  editors  of  the  various 

.   ,    ■  ■ '!  manuscripts,  and  I  have  generally  availed 
.1     if  their  authority.     A  list  of  the  principal 
1  .-k.-  ulieady  published  will  be  found  in  the  Preface.     ^^ 

Muiy  of  the  local  names  occurring  in  these  Taanu-  ^^| 
»«ipla  an  extinct,  but  the  greater  number  exist  oK^H 
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tlio  iiroseut  (lay,  Lliough  (UBgiiieed  in  an  ] 
dress,  and  often  very  much  altered.  lii  eye: 
ooBe  it  beoomea  a  qncBtiou  in  identify  the  i 
witli  tho  m(id«ni  name — ^to  show  tUat  the  Inttl 
only  a  diBtii'ent  form  of  the  forniBr,  and  tl 
both  apply  to  the  same  place,  A  great  t 
been  done  in  this  dii'ootion  by  Dr.  U'DoiU 
Br.  Koeres,  and  otlier  editors  of  tho  pubU 
mjiituscripta,  and  I  have  generally  adopted  1 
ideatifioatioDS. 

This  method  of  invoatigation  will  be  under 
from  the  following;  examples: — At  tho  year  51 
is  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  that  Bran  DuShj 
of  Leinster,  gained  a  battle  o?er  the  liy  I 
the  hill  over  CUiain-Conaitv ;"  and  they  also  i 
at  the  year  8^7,  that  a  gi-eat  royal  meeting  to(Jt 
there,  between  Niall  Caille,  king  of  Ireland, 
FeJimy  (son  of  Criffan),  king  of  Munst«r. 
gloss  to  the  Colendor  of  Aeagus  the  Culdee,  t 
Ifith  of  Sopteniher,  Clnriiii-Camntv  is  stated  1 
"in  tho  north  of  J/i/  Fafkiii ;"  and  this  i" 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  townland  of  Clootiii 
which  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  Kildare.  ] 
Kilcock  and  Innfleld,  since  we  know  that  //y  I 
was  a  territory  occupying  the  north  of  that  « 
As  a  further  corroboration  of  this,  iho  old  trnoi 

of  the  Annuls  of  Ulster,  in  rendering  the  t 

the  meisting  in  837,  makes  the  name  (Jloncurry^i 

Ouee  wo  liavo  arrived  at  the  i'onu  Cluaht-G 
the  meaning  is  BulHciontly  obvious ;  it  slgniit 
nary's  lawn  or  meadow;  but  who  this  Cooaxy  « 
have  no  means  of  knowing  (See<)*l)oaoraa!tfl 
Mastors,  Vol.  I,,  p.  407). 

D/ill  vmiyf owan  is  the  name  of  some  ( 
Voaeffiil  and  Tyiuna,  and  uiguiQcs'U.uc^tiiiuifit^ 


I   i-yAi'.  1.]  ffuw  tht'  MconUiija  have  hern  ascerfaiiwil.  U 

I  Jut  Ballymagowan  near  Derry  is  a  very  different 
Mioe,  as  will  appear  by  refereneo  to  some  old  aiitlio- 
''tii^.    Iq  SarapBOu's  map  it  i*  calleil  Biillygowan, 

■  'I  in  the  Act  4  Aiine.  "  Ballygan,  alias  Bally- 
:  ■lun:"  wliile  in  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Derry  m 

''■/,  it  is  designated  by  the  English  name  Canons' 
-mI  From  all  this  it  is  obviously  the  place  men- 
'  iiwi  in  tJie  following  record  in  the  Four  Masters 
:  1^37: — "The  eon  of  O'Doherty  was  slain  in  a 

■  inrnal  assault  by  Bury,  son  of  Felira  O'Doherty, 
liiili''nn-i}ciiintija'--h  [Ballynaganauagh],  in  the  Ter- 
11  of  Derry."     This  old  Irish  name  signifies  the 

"^!i  of  the  canons,  a  meaning  preserved  in  the  Inq. 
IiJ05;  while  the  intermediate  forms  between  the 
I  I'.'ut  and  the  modem  very  corrupt  namo  are  given 
■■'.^mpBon  and  in  the  Act  of  Anne. 
Id  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Colnmbn  (Lib.  ii.  Cap. 

■  ■  it  is  related,  that  ou  one  occasion,  while  the  saint 
;-  in  Ireland,  he  undertook  a  journey,  in  which 

'  liinl  for  his  charioteer  Cohimbanus,  son  of 
iiiid,  ft  holy  man,  and  founder  of  a  monastery, 
'"i  in  the  Sootic  tongue  Saamh-Lxttldr."  In  the 
■'■  of  St.  Fechin,  published  by  Colgan  (Act,  S8. 
1  i'i  b.),  we  are  inlbrmed  that  "the  place  which  is 
"i  Siuimh-Liithir  is  in  the  region  of  Catrbre- 
'(•■a;"  and  O'Donovan  has  shown  that  Carbery- 
ura  was  a  territory  situated  in  the  north  oast  of 
L'fonl;  but  the  present  identification  renders  it 
i'lit  that  it  extended  northwards  into  Cavan. 
I  an  Inquisition  taken  at  Cavan  in  ItJOO,  the  fol- 
>  irip  places  are  raentiouod  as  situated  iu  the  barony 
l/'ughtee:— "  Trinitie  Island  scituate  near  the 
'ajflier,  •  •  •  Clanlaskin,  Derry.  Bleynonpp, 
M^tHDore,  Snaidufjhcr  and  KilJevallie"  (Ulstei 
^HLip.  ril);   Snnwlugher  being   evidently  the 
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nrioient  Suomh-Luthii: 
iiig  at  tho  present  dny  in  lbs  parish  of  K 
this  barony,  near  the  (own  of  Cavan,  in  t 
forms  of  Togher,  Clonloskan,  Berries, 
Dtummore,  Killyvally,  Trinity  Island; 
is  another  modem  towntand  called  Slant 
thougli  more  altered  than  the  others,  it 
the  same  aa  Snawiugher.  If  this  required  fu 
proof  we  have  it  in  tho  fact,  that  in  Petty's 
Klanore  is  called  Snalore,  which  gircH  tho  mb 
diato  Btep. 

Simmh-Lutliir  is  very  well  represented  in jm 
oiation  by  Snawlugher  of  the  Inquisition.  Thi 
shortened  by  Petty  to  Snnlore  without  muoh 
fice  of  sound ;  and  tins,  by  a  metathesis  comnn 
Irish  uaniea,  was  altered  to  Sianore.  Luthii 
man's  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  old  1 
and  Siiamh-Liithir  siguifies  the  swimnung-ic 
Ltitliir.  This  ingenious  identification  is  dus  t 
Beeves.     (See  lieeves's  Adamnan,  p.  1731. 

V.  Some  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  aodljl 
writers,  who  used  the  Latin  language,  Tflj 
when  they  had  occasion  to  mention  plM 
instead  of  the  native  namo,  the  Latin  eol 
rr  they  gave  the  Irish  name  nccompi 
Latin  translation.  Instances  of  this  kind.  I 
found  in  the  pages  of  Adamnan,  fiede, 
CnmbrenEis,  Colgan,  O'Sullivan  Beare, 
Of  all  the  sourcoB  of  information  acceaaihl 
this,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  the  most  autm 
satisfactory;  and  accordingly  I  have  ooUs 
recorded  every  example  of  suflicient  impt 
I  oould  find. 

These  men,  besides  being,  many  of  { 
fouadly  sAilled  in  the  Irish.  \img\iftft«,  i 
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:  M  llioir  mother  tongue,  lived  at  a  time  wben  the 

nl  nnmps  of  the  pcuntry  were  well  miderstond ; 

i'Vi.'tations  are  in  almnst  all  oases  boy  on  d 

;  serve  OS  a  guide  to  students  of  the  ]ire- 

not  only  in  the  very  names   they  have 

!..,-.i.  iiutiu  many  others  of  similar  struotiire,  or 

■i  lutjii  Irom  the  eame  roots.     How  far  this  is  the  case 

iill  appfeiir  from  the  following  examples. 

St.  i'olumba  erected  a  monastery  at  Durrow,  in  the 

lirng's  Comity,  about  the  year  509,  and  it  continued 

!  Twards  during  his  whole  life  one  of  his  favourite 

;  ;!^W9.    The  old  Irish  form  of  the  name  ia  Dainnag 

:  Ikarimijh,  as   we  find  it  in  Adamnan : — "  A 

■  iiiiiistery,  which  in  Sootio  is  colled  Dainnag ; "  and 

■t  ilB interpretation  we  have  also  his  authority;  for 

^iicn  he  mentions  it  iu  Lib.  i.  Cap.  29,  he  uses 

'tid  Latin  equivalent,  calling  it  "  Roboreti  campus," 

'liit  plain  of  the   oaks.     Bede   also  gives  both   the 

Irisli  name   and  the  translation   in   the   following 

;^s*ag6: — "Before  he  (Columha)  passed  over  into 

'''itain,  he  hod  built  a  noble  monastery  in  Ireland, 

liiiek,  from  the  great  number  of  oaks,  is  in  the 

'■'itio  language  called  Denrmngh,   the  field  of  the 

A?"  {Lib.  iii.  Cap.  4).     Dnir,  an  oak ;  magk,  a  plain. 

It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  name 

-  in  nse  ages  before  the  time  of  St.  Columha,  who 

'   -  .'la  he  found  it ;  and  it  has  been  softened 

.  I-  present  name  by  the  aspiration  of  the 

,   Deaymlingh  being    prouounced  UaitMh, 

^..iJiially  sunk  to  Durrow. 

x>w,  on  the  borders  of  the  Queen's  County  and 

my,  has  the  same  original  form  and  meaning, 

B  find  it  so  called  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  the 

\  of  Ootober.  whero  8t,  Mnelduhh  is  mentioned. 

r  /^emfi/A  ia  J/y  Dime/,,  m  the  nottti  o!  J 
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OBaory,"  which  iiasBago   alao  showa   thiit  Pmrow, 
though  now  inoluded  in  the  Q,ue(?ii's  <jttimty,  f 
merly  belonged  to  tho  territory  of  Idough,  iuM 
kenny.  F 

There  are  Beveral  townknds  in  other  parts  on 
laud  called  lJurrow.  Durra,  and  Durha;  imrl  altlJ 
we  have  no  written  erideuce  oJ'  their  nuoleiit  fQ| 
yet,  aided  by  the  pronunciation B  of  the  pee 
and  guided  by  the  ann-Iogy  of  Durrow,  we 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  they  are  all  modern  fi 
of  Dtarmhagh. 

We  find  the  aanie  term  forming  part  of  the  a 
of  Dimderrow,  a  tillage  and  pariah  in  Cork,  w 
ancient  name  is  preserved  in  tho  following  al 
from  the  Book  of  teinster,  a  MS.  of  the  12th  oenU 
recording  an  event  that  occurred  early  in  theninUl 
"  By  them  (i.  e.  the  Danes)  were  demolished  /)u»< 
tnaigi  and  Inis-Eoganain"  (Owenan'e  or  Little  On 
island  or  river-holm,  now  InJBhannon  on  the  l_ 
Bandon  :  "  Wars  of  GG.,"  p.  223).  Uunderrovi 
nifies  the  fortress  of  tlie  oak-plain,  and  the  !■ 
dun  from  ivhieh  it  was  called  is  still  in  exiateuol 
the  townland  of  Dundorrow,  half  a  mile  s 
the  village. 

Drumhome  iu  Donegal  takes  its  name  1 
auoient  ohuroh  originally  dedieateti  to  St.  Ad( 
(see  O'CIery's  Culendai-  at  23d  Sept.).     O'CIery  J 
the  Four  Musters  call  it  Dniim-tunmii,  whioh  t 
to  imply  that  they  took  it  U>  mean  the  ridge  «._ 
tuniulus.     Adamnnn  himself,  however,  mentionsB 
Lis  Life  of  St.  Cohmiba  (Lib.  iii.  Cap.  23)  by  i 
equivalent  Latin  name  Dai-Mim  Tnmimv ;  and  0<^ 
fA.  SS-  p.  9,  D.  U)  notices  this,  adding  the  ma 
'  for  the  Irish  driMn  signifies  the  enmo  as  the  W 
■'    From  whii'h  it  appears  evident  that  ] 
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mnan  and  Colgan  regarded  Tommro  (is  a  person^ 
me ;  for  if  it  uu-unt  tuimdii-'',  t,h«  fiirmer  would,  uqj 
Itbt,  have  Lraoelaled  it  as  he  did  thu  lirst  part,  aucfl 
\  latter  would  bo  pretty  sure  to  hnvo  a  rtimurk  oij 
1  The  name,  therefore.  Bigniflea  tho  ridge  or  long 
I  of  Tommii.  a  p»gau  womau'a  name  ;  and  this  is 
■  seose  in  which  Lynch,  tho  autliur  i.>f  Canibrensi^fl 
ntBUfl,  understands  it  fCanib.  Evers.  II.  6H6).         W 
Bihout  four  miles  from  Bautry,  on  the  road   to  I 
Dhigeela,  are  the  ruina  of  Carrigaiiasa  castle,  onoe  I 
ponghold  of  tho  O'Sullivana.     O'SuUivau  Benr&l 
ptions  it  in  his  History  of  tho  Irish  Catholics,  and  J 
a  it  Torrentiriipee,  which  is  an  exact  translation 
he  Irish  name  Carraig-an-eana,  the  rock  of  the 
kraot;   and  it   takes   its  name  from  a  beautiful 
tede.  where  the  Ouvaue  foils  over  a  ledge  of  rooks, 
rtheoaetle,  \ 

!here  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  the  | 
'i  of  Ardagh.near  Youghttl.  and  another  utiU  ia  f 
Biieh  of  Laokan,  Mayn ;  while,  in  Armagh  and   i 
yrone,  it  takes  the  form  of  CaiTiokawess—  all  dc- 
he  their  name  irom  a  rock  iu  the  bed  of  a,  stroani, 
^mg&n  eon  or  waterfall. 
[.  When  the  Irlah  original  of  a  name   ia 
I  it  may  often  be  discovered  from  an  old  foim 
■a  anglicisod  name.     These  early  Enghsh  forma   { 
■Tound  in  old  documents  of  various  kiuds  in  the 
pish  or  Latin  language — inquifiitions,  maps,  char- 
E  rolls.  leases,  &c.,  oa  well  as  in  the  pac^s  of  the 
■  Anglo-Irish    historical  writers.      The  names   , 
\  ill  these  docunients  bavo  boon  embalmed   iu 
pag<?s.  and  preserved  from  that  continual  pro- 
corruption  to  which  modem  names  have  bci>n 
_.e(l;    such  ob   they  sprnug  from   their  Irish 
Iftllioy  have  remained,  while  many  of  the  cotiiv-  1 
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Bpondiug  modern  uanipa  have  beou  altored  ia  rai 

Tliey  were  oLvioasly,  in  many  instances, 
down  from  the  native  pronunciation  ;  and  very  d 
they  transmit  the  original  sound  sufficiently  nM 
suggest  at  once  to  an  Irisli  scholar,  practised  in  t 
matters,  the  proper  Irish  form,  Dra.  O'Donovan  omA 
Beeves  have  made  much  use  of  this  method,  and  I 
have  Bueoeeded,  by  means  of  it,  in  recovering  the 
Irish  forms  of  many  namfs. 

Ballybongh,  the  name  of  a  village  near  Duhlin,  is 
obscure  as  it  stands;  but  in  an  Inquisition  of  James 
I.,  it  is  called  Ballyhought,  which  at  onoe  suggeBtsftH 
true  Irish  name  liaile-horht,  poor  town  ;  and  Bau|^| 
bought,  the  correct  anglicised  form,  is  the  n<^mJi^H 
some  townlands  in  Antrim,  ICildare,  Cork,  and  Iff^^l 
ford.  jH 

Cappancur  near  Qeashill.  King*8  County,  is  1B^^| 
tioQod  in  an  Inquisition  of  James  I.,  and  BpH^H 
Keapancurragh,  which  vflry  fairly  represents  fl^| 
pronunciation  of  the  Irish  Ceapfidi-an-cfuirraiffh,  i^| 
tillage-plot  of  the  ciirragh  or  marsh.  J^l 

There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  AgBl^^f 
Queen's  County,  the  name  of  which  all  modem  .^^| 
thorities  concur  in  ealhng  Kilminfoyle-  It  is  oefflj^H 
however,  that  llie  »  in  the  middle  syUable  haa  1^^| 
euhstttuted  for  /,  for  it  ia  spelled  iu  tlie  Down  BuK^^H 
map  Killmullfnylu  :  this  makes  it  perfectly  oleai^^H 
it  is  a  very  good  attempt  to  write  the  Irish  CilUlt^^^ 
phot/,  Mulfoyle*s  Church,  Mulfoyle  being  a  °M^^| 
name  of  common  ocDurrenoe,  signifying  St-  ^^^^H 
servant.  J^M 

It  would  be  impossible  to  guess  at  the  meftiu^^^f 
SallyboughVm,  the  name  of  a  \AacB  ufe&t  Clara,  Kl^^| 
County,  as  it  now  stands  ;  but  \ieTtt  Pi\aft  ^OoA'^a^H 
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ir" 


y  opens  the  way  tu  tlio  origiiiii.1  uame,  by  spell- 

t  )l  BeaUbooloDe,  from  whicli  it  is  obvious  that  tbe 

isti  name  is  Bcal-at/ia-bockluana,  the  ford  of  the  oow- 

kIow,  the  last  part,  bochiuain,  oow-meadow,  being 

It  very  usual  local  dusigaation. 


and 
Keen 


SYSTEMATIC     CHANGER. 

Thbbe  are  many  interesting  peculiarities  in  ' 
process  of  altering  Irish  topograpbical  namea  froffl 
iincieut  to  modern  EiigliBh  forms ;  and  the  cbangai 
and  oorruptioua  they  have  undergone  are,  in  nu- 
ifiroua  instances,  the  result  of  pliouetic  laws  that  Iiave 
sen  in  operation  from  the  earliest  times,  and  among 
'different  races  of  people,  Irish  names,  moreover, 
afford  the  only  exietiiig  record  of  the  changes  that 
Irish  words  undergo  in  tlie  mouths  of  English-speak- 
ing people;  and,  Tor  tbeae  reasons,  the  subject  ap- 
pears to  me  to  possess  some  importance,  Isoth  in  on  ^ 
antiquarian  and  philological  point  of  view.  J 

I.  Jrish  ProuunrirUion  preserved. — Li  anglicising  ^| 
Irish  names,  the  leading  general  rule  is,  that  the  ~^| 
mt  forma  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Irish,  as 
ley  were  spoken,  not  aa  they  were  written.     Those 
'ho  first  committed  them  to  writing  aimed  at  pre- 
'ing  the  original  pronunciation,  by  representing 
B  nearly  as  they  were  able  iu   English  letters. 
:erally  speaking,  this  principle  explains  the  altora- 
tliat  Were  made  in  the  spelling  of  names  in  tke 
of  reduoiag  them  from  ancient   to  moienv 
and,  as  in  tlie  Irish  langaagQ  there  is  mucU 

3  ^^m 
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eliHionnDdanrteniagofoouBonanfs;  d»,  coum 

ijie  same  souuda  usually  take  a  greater  oiiidIh     

letters  to  represent  them  in  Irisli  than  in  KngUdlT 
and  since,  in  addition  to  this,  many  of  the  dulioatA 
sounds  of  the  Irish  words  were  wholly  omitted, 
impossible  to  be  represfnted  iu  English ;  for  all  * 
i-easons  the  modern  Euc^Iish  forms  of  the  nami 
olmost  always  shorter  tnan  the  ancient  Irish. 
Allowing  for  the  difficulty  of  representing 
■  words  by  English  letters,  it  will  he  found 
the  whole,  the  ancient  pronunciation  is  ft 
served.     For  example,   Drummuck,   the 
several  places  in  XJlfiter,  prcsen-es  almost  exaoUi 
sound  of  the  Irish  Ih-uriii-miic,  the  ridge  of  tl 
and  the  samo  may  bo  said  of  Dungarvan,  in 
ford  and  Kilkenny,  the  Irish  form  of  which 
Onrbhain  (Four  Mast.jt  moaning  Garvaii'«  ft 
Not  quite  60  well  preserved,  but  still  tolerably 
the  sound  of  B!iilr,-<i'-riilir<!  [Ballyariddery],  tiw 
of  the  knight,  which  is  now  called  Balrothery, 
Dublin.     In  some  exceptional  oaseB  tho  attei 
represent  the  sound  were  very  uuBuccessful,  oi 
Ballyagran,  the  name  of  a  village  in  Limeric 
be  cited  as  an  example ;  it  ought  to  have  been 
oised  BeUahagrnn,  tiie  original  form  being  ~  ' 
ffreati,  the  ford-mouth  of  the  gravel,     Casf 
kind  are  more  common  in  Ulster  and  Leinstcr 
in  tlie  other  provinces. 

Whenever  it  so  happens  that  the  originsl  i 
bination  of  letters  is  pronounced  nearly 
Irish  and  English,  the  names  are  commonly 
ized  without  much  alteration  either  of  Bpi 
pronunoiation  ;  as  for  iostauoe,  dun,  a  fort,  is 
snffJicieed  diin  or  rfoon ;  fco,  a  co-w,  bo ;  drwii 
.  luR,  dnwij  /eiiir,  a  iret  hi\l  siAe,  letter, &*.  'I 
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|R,  llAVf<^T<T,  llto  snnii^  li-Uvrs  ilu  not  iTiircscnt  IIiq 
ie  BQUuds  ill  iLe  two  taiigiiiiges ;  riml,  iini;oixliiigly,  1 
Be  tho  prouuu<;iation  was  preaerved,  the  oriyiiml  J 
Bogntpby  wax  in  nhnoet  all  cosos  much  oltcrod,! 
las  I  Qave  eaid  generally  shorteneJ.     The  con-  , 
Micm  in  tlio  spt'lling  ia  sometimes  voryetriking, 
Irhich  liorum  in  tlarlow,  affords  a  good  illustriition, 
blriBh  name  boing  Lram/ii/hriu'm  [Lavrum],  the 
Bw  or  ridge  of  tlte  elms. 

Aspiration. — Tho    most    common    causes    of  J 

je  iu  tho  reduotiou  of  Irish  uaTnes,  are  aoiuratioQ  | 

^^^1  eolipsis :  and  of  the  elfeots  of  thtse  two  gram-  I 

^^tical  aocideiits,  it  will  be  necesbary  to  give  some  1 

esj'lanation.  1 

O'Donovan  defines  aspiration — "  Tho  changing  of  j 

•bo  radieal   Eoiuids  of  the  consonants,  from  being  I 

-t'lpe  of  the  breath  to  a  sibilance,  or  from  a  stronger  ] 

■  1  a  weaker  sibibince : "  bo  that  tlie  aspiration  of  a  J 
'   'iisonaut  results  in  n  cbauge  of  eounJ-     There  ora  \ 
iiuie  of  the  consonants  which,  in  certain  situations, 
ii.iiy  be  aspirated  :  &,  c, '/,  /,  g,  ni,p,  «,  and  /.     The 

-]iiratiou  is  denoted  either  by  placing  a  iMint  over 

■  111   letter  ft),  or  an  A  after  it   {eh);  by  this  con- 

:  ivanoQ  lettei-8  that  are  aspirated  aro  still  retained  j 

;  writing,  though  their  sounds  aro  wliolly  altered. 

^But  OS  in  anglicising  names,  these  aspirated  sounds  I 

ixpresaed  in  English  by  the  very  letters  that  1 

mted  them,  there  was,  of  course,  a  change  of  1 

3  m  aspirated  [hh,  mh),  are  both  sounded  like 

>  and,  consequently,  where  we  find  bk  orniA  in 

istt  name,  we  generally  have  r  or  w  in  the  Eng- 

"  's,  Ardvnllv  in  Sligo  and  DonegaAj 

f/'d/tmlc,  fiieh  town ;  Ballmwma 

-Sm/e-m-Maiuif  (JSe  town  of  tlie  gted 
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field ;  BallinwuUy  in  Roscommon,  Saife-an-mhtU 
the  town  of  the  summit. 

Very  often  tliey  are  represented  by/in  Ensj 
aa  Tve  see  in  Cloondaff  in  Mayo,  from  Cttiain-a 
ox-meadow ;  Boherduff,  the  name  of  GevBral  t 
lands  in  various  counties,  Bdlhar-iiiihh,  black  i 
And  not  unfrequently  they  are  altogether  suppreaeadi 
eBpecially  in  the  end  of  words,  or  between  two  Towela, 
aa  in  Knockdoo  in  Wicklow,  the  aame  as  Knookduff 
in  other  places,  Cnoc-dnbh.  black  hill ;  Knoekrour  or 
Knockrower  in  the  southern  counties,  which  has 
been  made  Knoc-kromer,  in  Armagh,  all  from  Cho^ 
reamliar;  fat  or  thick  hill. 

For  c  aspirated  see  next  Chapter. 

D  and  g  aspirated  {lili,  17A),  have  a  faint  gnW 
Bound  not  existing  in  English  ;  it  is  somethiDK,fl 
the  sound  ofy  (in  yore),  which  oooasionallyrepre' 
it  in  modem  names,  as  in  Annayalla  in  Monn^  _ 
Ennaigh-gheala,  the  white  marshes,  so  called,  \ 
bably,  from  whitish  grass  or  white  bog  Sowers.  ] 
these  letters,  which  eTsn  in  Irish  are,  in  some  b" 
tions  not  sounded,  .are  generally  altogether  uniG 
sented  in  English  names,  as  in  Lisnalee,  a  001 
local  name  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  ^ 
represents  the  Irish  Lios-na-hegh,   the  fort  ofS 
calves,  a  name  having  its  origin  in  the  ( 
penning  calves  at  night  within  the  enclosure  oty 
/is ;  Reauabrone  near  Limerick  oity,  Eetdh-ria-ii 
the  marshy  flat  of  the  mill-atone  or  quern  s  Ballin 
in  Antrim,  Jiailc-an-tuaidh,  the  town  of  the  nortw 

^aspirated  (^i)  totally  loses  its  sound  in  Iriah,9 
of  course  is  omitted  in  EngU&li,  as  in  Bauraaes.'^ 
Limerick,  liarr'im'fhinujh,  the  hill  top  of  thfl  0 
A'nocktitirpo  in  Wluklow,  Ci»oc-ui\-_j fnw;vgfi,  the.j 
oftbeUciiih. 
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?  aspirated  (/'/<).  Ib  repreBented  by/,  as  in  Ballin-  < 
Be,  tie  name  of  a  plaoo  in  Wioklow,  and  of  auo- , 
'  near  Galway,   Baih-an-phoiU,  the  town  of  the  I 
;  StanloDgford  in  Derry,  Seau-louf/phort,  the  ] 
%b>n3forl  or  fortification. 
a  and  t  aspirated  (aA,  th),  both  sound  the  same  as  1 
^lieh  h,  as  in  Drumliillagh,  a  townland  namo  of  I 
Buent  oocurreiice  in  some  of  the  Ulster  counties,  ] 
mim'»httilriKh,  the  ridgo  of  the  sallowa,  "which  also  I 
in  takes  the  form  Drunisillagh,  where  the  original  I 
nind  in  retained ;  Druiiihiiskert  in  Mayo,  Dnii 
Uriseeart,  northern  drum  or  ridge. 
HI.  EclipHin, — O'Donovan  definea  eolipsia,  "  The 
vpreesion  of  the  sounds  of  certain  rndioal  consonontB  I 
Fprefijtine  others  of  the  same  organ."     "When  one  1 
T»r  is  eclipsed  by  another,  both  are  retained  in 
iting,  but  the  sound  of  the  eclipsing  letter  only  is 
tl,  that  of  the  eclipsed  letter,  which  is  the  letter  \ 
it  to  the  word,  being  suppressed-    For  instance, 
I  rf  is  eclipsed  by  n  it  is  written  u-d,  but  the 
Uone  is  pronounced.     In  representing  names  by 
jgliah  letters,  however,  the  sound  only  was  trans- 

,  and,  consequently,  the  eolipsod  letter  was  j 
B)Uy  omitted  in  writing,  which,  as  in  case  of  aspi-  I 
■on,  resulted  in  a  change  of  letter.  I 

P  All  initial  consonants  that  admit  of  eolipsls  are  t 
■pBAd  in  all  nouns  in  the  genitive  ease  plural,  when 
\  article  is  expressed,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
noe  of  the  article"  (O'Bonovan's  Grammar).  S 
lipsed  also,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
iiitive  singular.  Although  there  are  several  other 
nditions  under  wbioh  consonants  are  eclipsed,  this, 
Bh  very  few  exceptions,  is  the  only  case  tWl . 
jan  hi  locd]  names. 
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The  oonsonatils  that  are  eclipsed  are  h,  c,  ^,/,ff, 
I  p,  «,  t, ;  Qud  eiicli  has  a  special  eclipBing  letter  of  it« 
own. 

S  is  eolipsod  by  jit.  Lusniimuddagli  near  Bojrle, 
Roscommon,  represents  the  Irish  Lmj-na^mboilaeh,  Ui© 
hollow  of  the  bodaglts  or  churls ;  Knockuamoe  near 
Abbeyleix,  Uueeu'a  Couuty,  Cnoc-?ui-mbo,  the  bill 
of  the  C0W8 ;  MuUaghnamoyagh  in  Derry,  MulUirh- 
na-mboillivach,  the  hill  of  the  byres,  or  oow-Louses. 

C  is  eclipsed  by  g.  KnooknagiUliagh,  Antrim,  is 
reduced  from  the  Irish  Cuoc-im-geoilleach,  the  hill  of 
the  cooks  or  grouse ;  Cloonagoshol  near  Ballinrobe, 
ought  to  have  been  anglicised  Coolnagaalifl.  for  the 
-  Four  Masters  write  the  name  Cml-na-gmisml,  ths 
angle  of  the  cashels  or  stone  forts. 

D  and  ij  are  both  eolip§ed  by  h.  KUlynamph  in 
the  parish  of  Aghaluvcher,  rermanagh,  C"ilf-tia- 
vilrnnJi,  the  'wood  of  the  oxen;  Mullannuallog  in 
Monaghan,  Mnllnch-na-ndealijt  tlie  summit  of  Ow 
thorns  or  thom  bushes.  The  eclipsis  of ;/  very  seldom 
oauscs  a  change,  for  in  this  case  the  >i  and  y  coatesca 
in  sound  in  the  Irish,  and  the  ,9  is  commonly  retained 
and  the  u  rejected  in  the  English  forms ;  as,  for  TSi- 
tiKace,Ciioe-na-ngabhar  [Knock-nnng-our],  the  hill 
of  the  goats,  is  anglicised  Knocknagore  lu  Sligo  aod 
Down,  and  Knocknngower  in  Kerry. 

/■'is  uolipsed  by  i/i,  wbioli  is  representeil  by  <■  m 
Englinh.  Carriguavor,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  M'Car- 
fhys  in  Cork,  is  in  Irish  Carraig-na~bhffoi;  the  rook 
of  the  meu ;  Altnaveagh  in  Tyrone  and  Araiagb, 
Alt-w-bhfnch,  the  cliff  of  the  ravens ;  Lisnaviddofro 
near  Templcmore,  Tipperary.  Lioa-iiti-bfifemh-g,  tlie  lit 
or  fnrt  of  tlie  jilovcis.  ~ 

■/*  is  ccli'i'scd  by  h.      tjiirlBiv\ii.\u\  vw  E-Biry  I 
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ire,  Gort-na-hpolly  the  field  of  tlie  holes :  Corna- 
to  in  CavftQ,  Cor-na-lipiatf,  tho  rouad  hill  of  the 
.  tms  or  enohanted  serpeuta. 

8  i«  eoHpBed  by  (,  but  this  occurs  only  in  the  gem-  ■ 
singular,  with  tho  article,  and  sometiraes  without  J 
BaUintiiggart,   the   name   of  several  places   ia  j 
tons  counties  from  Down  to  Kerry,  represents  the  1 
ill  Baik-an-titagiiirt,  the  town  of  the  priest,  the  ] 
■uno  name  as  Ballyeaggart,  whioh  retains  the  a,  ae 
'1ie  article  ia  not    used;    Knookataucoshlane  near 
.ihereonlish,   Limerick,  Onoe-n'-hean-chninkain,  the 
iiill   of  the  old   castle;  Kiltenanlea  in  Clare,   Citl- 
ttiennm-leitk,  the  ohtirch  of  Senan  the  hoary;  Kilte- 
Hin  in  limerick,  Citl-tSenam,  Senau's  church.  J 

■  jT  is  eclipsed  by   d.      Ballynadolly   iu   Antrim  1 
Bfft7fl-ntf-(//«fop/;,  thefownofthe  little  hills;  CJortna-  I 
liilUgh  near  Kenmare,  Oort-mi-dtu/nrh,  the  field  of  ' 
liQ  hills:  Ijisnadm-k  in  Fermanagh,  Lios-na-dtorc, 
I  ill!  fort  of  the  boars, 

IV.  aj'ects   of  the   Article. — The   nest  seriea  of  I 
iDges  I  shall  notice  are  those  produced  under  the  I 
...Jnanoe  of  the  article.     Names  wero   ocoaaionaliy  I 
ffwrned  by  prefixing  tho  Irish  definite  article  an,  to 
t'  .Lins,  as  in  case  of  Anveyorg  in  the  parish  of  Agh- 
.^iinnllan,   Monaghan,   which   repreeents   the  Irish 
Au'bhviUi-dhefinj,  the  red  birch  tree.   WTien  the  arti- 
'  i"  was  in  this  manner  placed  before  a  word  begin-   1 
ling  with  a  vowel,  it  was  frequently  contracted  to  n  B 
.|r.iio,  and  this  n   was  often  incorporated   with  its  ■ 
■:■■    I'r^itig  iJtimately  its  force  as  an  article,  and   ' 
[L.-rmanently  a  pai-t  of  the  word.     Tho  at- 
■i'  the  article  is  common  in  other  languages 
.   '    i'ui'  instance  in  French,  which  has  tho  woiia 
i  rr- .  t-ndpi//aM,/i/e//{;  I^/s/p,  Lami,  and  many  ot\ieta, 
j-med  bx  the  iDoorpomtiou  of  the  article  /. 
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A  coDsiderable  number  of  Irish  names  have  i 
pomted  the  article  in  this  ruouner ;  among  otk 
the  following :  Naul,  the  name  of  a  village  near  | 
briggan.  The  Irish  name  is  on  inU,  i.  e.  the  rod 
cliff,  which  was  originally  applied  to  the  pei^ 
cular  rook  on  which  the  castle  stands — rising  ( 
the  little  river  Delrin  near  the  village.  The  fl 
was  shortened  to  w'a///,  and  it  has  dexoended  to  1 
the  present  form  Naul,  which  very  nearly  r 
thepronunoiation . 

The  parish  of  Neddana  in  Tipperory,  is  oolle 
Irish   w«  feaddin,  the  brooks  or  streamlets,  ns 
took  its  name  from  a  townland  which  is  now  Q 
called  Fftrrann-na-bh/eaddn,  the  laud  of  the  el 
Ninch  in  Meath,  the  ii)ch  or  island.     Nni 
in  Lougli  Kme,  the  ain  or  ring,  so  called  f 
shape ;  Nort  in  Monaghan.  an  f heart,  the  grave 
Nuenna  river  in  the  parish  of  Freshford,  Kilk 
— an  uaitkiie  [an  oohina],tho  green  river.    Theq 
Nore  is  properly  written  un  F/ieoir,  i.  e.  the  I 
Boate  calls  it  "  The  Nure  or  Oure,"  showing  t! 
his  time  (lti4ij)  the  article  had  not  been  permaiu 
incorporated.     Nobber  in  Meath ;  the  olair  or  n 
a  name  applied,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  I 
fortress  erected  tliere.     Mageoghegan,  in  his  t 
tion  of  the  "Annals  of  Clonmacnoisc,"  calls  it'^ 
Obber." 

It  19  curious  that  in  several  of  theee  places,  i, 
ditional  remembrance  ol'  the  use  of  the  nrticl*/ 
exists,  for  the  people  often  employ  the  English  B 
with  the  names.  Thus  Naul  is  still  always  I 
"The  Nnul,"  by  the  inhabitants;  in  thiatiotl 
Irish  and  I^nglish  nriiclcs  are  used  together;  ^A 
"  The  Oil  "  ( fhe  'li/l  or  Tav\i],  b.  towiilund  ili 
l/jarigji  ofEdeTjniae,  Wexford,  taw\Vu"'tWiW 
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a  Irish  article  is  omitted,  and  the  linglieli  used  ii 
place. 

Title  in  so  many  names  tlie  article  lina  been  in- 
)orat«d,  the  reverse  prop-ess  sometimes  took  place ; 

"is,  in  the  ciifle  of  certain  words  wliieh  properly 
1  with  n,  this  letter  was  detached  in  oonaequence  1 

sisg  mistaken  for  the  article.     The  name    Ua'  I 
WfrMuiV  rOohongwal],  is  an  example  of  this.     The  1 

\  Coagohail  m&anB  a  habitation,  but  it  was  very   ' 

1  applied  to  an  eooleBiasfical  establishnient,  and 
Ohas  heen  perpotnatej  in  the  names  of  Conwal,  a 
rish  in  Don'i'gal ;  Conwal  in  the  pariah  of  Rossin- 
■"j  Irfitrim ;  Cunnagavalo"  in  the  pariah  of  Tuogh, 
Dierick;  and  other  places.  With  uua  (new)  pre- 
id,  it  became  Nuaehongbhail,  which  also  esists  in 

ral  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  forms  of  Noughaval 
3  Nohoval.  Tliia  word  is  often  found  without  the 
^al  n,  it  being  supposed  that  the  proper  word  was 
^hongbhail  and  n  merely  the  ortiele.     In  this  muti- 

1  state  it  exists  in  the  modern  names  of  several  J 
:  Ougharal  in  the  pai-iah  of  Kilmaoteige,  I 

*  Thi»  pUce  is  called  CunwighnbAail  in  Iri»L  by  the  people,  1 
p_it  tawortly  or  notice,  lu  it  jiomts  dii'ectlj  lo  wlint  (ipprBrs 
t  tliA  Irud   origin  or  Conghhail,  vie.,  cangabhail.     1  am 
■'    '  in  O'Cltry'i  Glosfnry,  Vonghhail  \i  (ItrivtiJ   froiii 
!on  4  baiU).     Itut  in  n  piuwigu  in  tliu   "  Book  of 

X"i,"  oatjnglfUlJj'Dr.  W.  Sloki-8  in  KU   Irish   GIobies,  I| 
word  cnngaliam  aacA  in  tliu  sunse  othabilo ;  ami  O'DO'^ 
"hn  tUtca  tlint  congeh  '^  l)>>  \wlAg  (Sup,  to  Oli.  Diul.).     'Uit 
ftan  or  verbal  noun  ronnHtion  U  eongabiiil  or  eiaigalittniR 
\  VnaotAma  lo  thii  ihh-,  n>enn«  IwhitiUiu  i  nnd  a*  Calgam 
Mm  Congihail  ky  [lie  «iinii,'  tvotil  huhUntin,  tlicrc  can  be, 
Infct  QO  doulit  that  ctivghhuil  ij  uiorcli-  n  contrncted  form  in 
^tHihall     Cnngahhiiil  lit.riilly  im-.u.i  canetptio. 
Ondwig  (ir  iiiclmliiig ;  nnil  in  nfijilh-d  in  n  luihili 
I  IJ/u  n-ioi-  of  tin-  iiixmkci  iat-Uiihii   in   llic   vsl-M\A 
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Sligo ;  the  parieli  of  Ou^haval  in  Mayo ;  and  Ongh- 
fiTttl  in  the  parish  of  Stradballv,  Qupsu'b  UouuIw^ 
whiob  last  is  ciilU'd  hv  its  rorroct  nnnm  Nuwhooffbii^t 
in  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  the  loth  May.  This  uJ^H 
the  original  name  of  Faughanvalo  in  Dorry,  v^^| 
ia  written  Uiichouijhhail  by  the  Four  Maetors.     ^^H 

r  old  name  was  corrupted  to  Faughanvale  W  p^^H 
who,  I  suppose,  were  thinking  of  the  river  ^tig^^H 
whioh,  however,  is  three  miles  off,  and  had  notS^H 
whatever  to  do  witli  the  ongiual  name  of  the  pl^^| 
The  word  Vachon<}hhml.  has  a  resnectabla  antitrj^H 
in  its  favour,  for  "  The  Book  of  Uachcugbhul^H 
mentioned  in  several  old  authorities,  among  ^'^^H 

!  the  Book  of  Ballyniote,  and  the  Yellow  Book  of  ^H 
can ;  the  naiuo  ocours  also  in  the  Four  Mastet^^H 
11!>7.  Yet  there  ran  bo  no  doubt  that  iV'uac^i^H 
hlmil  is  the  original  word,  Ibr  we  have  tha  dX|^^| 
authority  of  Colgan  that  vim  not  «ji  is  the  pi'fifij^^l 
he  translates  Nimehouohhail  by  nova   hahitatio  i^^^ 

I  deed  na  as  a  prefix  could,  in  this  cose,  have  soai^H 

any  meaning,  for  it  never  stguifieB  anything  bt^^H 

descendant."  ^^| 

The  Boparation  of  the  n  may  be  witnessed  in  o|^^| 

I  tion  at  the  present  day  in  Kerry,  where  the  pari^^f 

LNohoval  is  locally  called  in  Irish  sometimes  Ui^^M 
hhail  aud  soniufimee  iin  l.hicholilunl^  the  ii  beingr^^| 
timlly  detached  and  turned  into  the  articio  i^H 
O'Bonovan'fl  Letter  on  this  paiish).  That  the  li!^^| 
n  may  have  been  lost  in  this  manner,  appearB  ald^H 
be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Graves,  for  in  a  paper  !^H 
before  the  II.  I.  Acadeniy  in  Ileoomber,  1S5%^^| 
remarks  that  the  loss  of  the  initial  »  in  tbo  w^^| 
niV.^cA'' (night)  and  rfi>;i/ii>  (a  number)  "niaypBH^^| 
ha acfonnlvil  tor,  by  Biipposiiig  that  it  wosconiou^^H 

W'/i  tbo  n  of  the  ajtick'-''  ^H 
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la  wnrds  foscu  for  cnngan),  an  eel,  and 
«ai6g),  aweasel,haTe,m  like  manner,  lost  the  i\ 
fi  ir  ihe  old  Torins,  a»  given  in  Cormao's  GloBsary,  ara 
■.■'»(;«  and  nnei.  Dr.  Wliitley  Stokes,  also,  in  liis 
ir-oent  ediiion  of  this  Glossary,  direota  attention  to  the 
BrotoD  Oriniiuili  for  Nonnandy,  and  to  the  English 

I^dder  hA  oompai'Qcl  tvith  the  Irish  uathir  (a  snake) 
|i4  Lat.  iiali-iir:  but  in  the&o  two  last  esamplos,  it 
I  probable  that  the  ai'tiole  haa  nothing  to  do  with 
Ib  loss  of  the  II. 
L  Ab  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion  regarding. 
BD  loss  of  H  in  Uachongbliail,  I  may  state  that  the 
etter  /  is  sometimes  lost  in  l''rench  and  Italian  words 
from  the  very  same  cause ;  na  in  Fr.  omr-  (Eng. 
ounce,  an  animal},  from  Lat,  lynjr :  it  was  formerly 
—ivritteu  loiice,  and  in  tlie  It  huza,  tho  /  is  still  re- 
EUoed.  iV.  tisur  (Eug.  ai!ure),  from  lazuliig.  So  also 
^n.  tiadgnuoUi.  the  nightingale,  from  Undnia;  and  It. 
WSAacctt,  &  berry,  from  Imtri-hiiecu. 
K^.:Auother  change  that  has  been,  pei'haps,  chieHy 
Hnodttced  by  the  influence  of  tho  article,  ia  the  omis- 
^Hmi  or  insertion  of  the  letter/  The  article  causes 
Hbe  initdal  consonants  of  feminine  nouns  (and  in  cer- 
H|pn  cases  those  of  moscultno  nouns  also)  to  be  aspi- 
^^Ued<  Now  aspirated/ is  wholly  silent ;  and  being 
^npitted  in  pro  nun  elation,  it  was,  in  the  same  eircuni- 
^^■ddto,  often  omitted  in  writing.  The  Irish  name  of 
^^B  river  Noro  affords  on  instance  of  this.  Keating 
^^H  O'ileeren  write  it  Fcoii;  which  is  sounded  Eoir- 
^^Bki  the  article  is  preiixed  {tin  Fheoir).  Accordingly, ' 
^Bb  written  without  tlie/quite  as  often  as  with  it : 
^B  Four  Mastei-s  mention  it  three  times,  and  caoh 
^^■e  they  call  it  Enir.  Tlie  total  silence  of  thia 
^^Eor  in  OKpiratioii  appmrs  to  he,  to  some  extent  vA 
^■c  tiie  maso  of  its  imooitiau  eliaraoter.     lu  w 
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cose  of  many  words,  the  writers  of  Iriah  eeem  i 
to  have  inserted  or  omitted  it  iiidifi'erently, 
liave  been  uncertain  wbctlier  it  slioiUd  bo  inee 
or  not ;  and  so  we  often  find  it  omitted,  even  in  ytitj 
old  authorities,  from  words  where  it  was  roallj 
radical,  and  prefixed  to  other  words  to  which  it  did 
not  belong-.  The  insertion  of  /  ia  very  common  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  (See  O'Donovan'e  Grammar, 
p,  ;iO,  and  O'Brien's  Irish  Dictionary,  p.  446). 

The  following  words  will  exemplify  these  remnrks : 
from  aili,  a  roek  or  oHif,  we  havo  a  great  number  of 
uamea  —  such  as  Aillenaveagli  in  Golway,  dilt-na- 
bhfiaeh,  the  ravens*  cliff,  &o.  But  it  is  quite  as  often 
called  faill,  especially  in  the  south;  and  this  form 
fjivea  us  many  names,  such  as  Koilduff  in  Kerry  and 
Tipperary,  black  cliff  ;  Foylatalure  in  Kilkenny,  the 
tailor's  cliff,  Aill  I  believe  to  be  the  most  anoient 
form  of  this  word,  for  AiO-finn  (Elpbin)  occurs  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  So  with  mir  tmAjvari 
cold ;  and  Fahan  on  Lough  Swilly,  is  eomet* 
written  Falhnin,  and  sometimes -^  (/ini'n,  and  tWti 
by  the  Four  Masters. 

The/ has  been  omitted  by  aspiration  in  tlie  tl 
Lnghinny  in  the  parish  of  Killahy,  Kilkenny 
in  Lughanagh  in  the  parish  of  Kiflosolan,  Gal 
both  of  which  represent  the  Irish  an  /hliwbai 
luhiny],  the  wet  land;  andaleoinAhabeg,inlhepa] 
of  Carrigparson,  Limerick,  an/hnilhchr  Inni,  the  little 
green.  In  these  nameSpthe  article,  after  having  oanwd 
'  the  aspiration  of  tho./',  bae  itself  dropped  out ;  but  it 
has  held  itsplaceinJJurohosBynearOIogherinTyronft, 
the  Irish  name  of  which  ia  tnt  fhunr-chonnrh,  tho  oold 
foot  or  cold  bottom-land,  so  called  probably  from  jtl 
wetoeeB.  A  pinoe  of  Ibis  aamo  {F\ > arc/umotVMM 
mentioned  hy  the  Four  Mas^eift  &\.  \&?A, VoS M^B 


Sj/stetnalic  Chanel's. 

■  I  Bonpgol ;  there  is  a  little  island  In  Lougli  Corrib, 
■  \o  miles  and  a  half  nortli-eaet  from  Oiighteiard, 
'vlih  lilt}  strange  name  of  CusBaibor,  wliidi  literally 
Igtiififi*  "cold  feet ;"  and  Deireennagusfoor  is  the 
uinoo  of  a  townlaud  in  the  parieh  of  Xilcummin  in 
'jalway,  Bignifying  the  little  oak  wood  of  the  cold 
fV-ft. 

The /has  been  affixed  to  the  following  words  to 
'jich  it  does  not  radically  belong :  fan  for    uri, 
;  Jiolar  for  iolar,  an  eagle  ;  fidnne  for  aiime,  a 
\^,  ic.     It  boa  abo  been  inserted  in  Culfeightrin, 
%  atune  of  a  parieh  in  Antrim,  which  is  properly 
mUeacklranii,  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  strangers. 
1  Tyrone  is   often  called  Fumy,  as  in  the 
i  of  Primate  Colton's  Visitation  (1397),  and  the 
i  also  prefixed  in  the  Taxation  of  Down,  Connorj 
and  Dromore  (1306),  both  showing  that  the  corrup- 
tion is  not  of  recent  origin.  I 
I  must  notice  yet  another  change  produced  ty  the  1 
"*iole.     When  it  is  prefixed  to  a  masculine  noun  | 
menoing  with  a  towcI,   a  t  should  be   inserted  I 
■X  it  and  the  nouii,  as  auam,  soul,  an  tanam,  the  | 
fill,*     In  the  case  of  a  few  uainos,  this  (  has  re-  | 
'■  hiained,  and  hns  beoome  incorporated  with  the  word, 
wliile  the   article   has  disappeared.     For  example, 
Toragb  in  the  parish  of  Tuogh,  Limorict,  i.  e.  an 
^^jubrach,  the  yew  land ;  Tummery  in  the  parish  of 
more,  Tyrone,  an  t-iomaire,  the  ridge ;  bo  also 
lati  in  Monaghan,  the  aisanox  little  cataract; 
_  Jree  in  Antrim,  itn  lard-fhracii/h,  the  height  of  i 
»  heather.     The  best  known  example  of  this  is  f 

►  Tti*  (  is  really  a  pari  of  tliy  artidf ;   Ijut  the  wny  it 
Hw  fUteJ  t/ic  e/ifo  will  be  looiv  /iimilinr  to  readurs  of  iM 
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so  'J'lw  li-ia/i  T.om(  Naiuv  i^^/xln 

Tempo  iu  Feniianagli.  whioli  is  called  iu  Iriafl 
t'lompoilh  dri'iof  [an  timjio  tlasliilj,  iompoclA  meai 
turuiug,  and  rirUiof,  (/ertromiiii — from  left  to  riytit. 
The  place  received  it«  name,  no  ilonlit,  fi-om  the 
aiioieiit  custom  of  tarning  sim-wavs,  i.  e.  from  left  to 
right  ill  worship   (See  rfcns,  in  '2nd  series). 

V.  Provincial  Sif/ermres  o/Proiwuaiitio».~'S]v!V9 
are  certaiu  Irish  words  and  classeB  of  wordB,  wliich 
by  the  Irisli-siieaking  people  are  pronounced  diffef 
ently  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and,  inaooord> 
ancn  with  the  general  rule  to  proserve  as  nearly  as 
possiblo  the  original  pronunciation,  those  provin* 
oiul  peculiarities,  as  might  be  autiuijiatcJ,  ara  r&- 
fleeted  in  the  modern  names.  This  principle  is  very 
general,  and  large  numbers  of  names  are  affected  by 
it ;  but  I  Bhall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent oases. 

In  the  soiithom  half  of  Ireland,  tiie  Irish  letter*  <t 
and  0  are  sounded  iu  certain  situations  lihc  on  iu  tltn 
English  word  oHflpe.*  (rab/iat;  a  goat,  ispronouowd 
j/otrr  in  the  south,  and  f/orc  in  the  north;  and  bo  tho 
name  Lioi-na-ngnlihnr  (Four  Mast.:  the  li"  or  fort  of 
the  goats)  is  anglicised  Lisnagowor  in  Tipperary, 
and  Lisnagore  in  Monaghan.  See  also  Bnllynahown, 
a  common  townland  name  in  the  south  ( liailp-nii' 
habhann,  the  town  of  the  river),  contrasts  witlj  Bally* 
nahone,  an  equally  common  namo  iu  the  uorUt, 
Fionn  (white  or  fair},  is  pronounced /eown  or  fmnt  in 
Muuster,  its  in  Bawnfoiin  in  Waterford,  and  lianw 
fuue  in  Cork,  the  white  or  fair-coloured  field.  ; 
most  other  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  pronounced  j 
in  Findrum  in  Donegal  and  Tyrone,  which  is  r 

.     *For  thin  anil   the  succcc<Vm»  piov\n6(i\  v^s^^"' 


•il/s/i-iufific  C/mny*. 

r  tho  Four  Sfnators  I'iiiilruitii,  wliito  or  fiiir  riilg"  j 
A  lliU  Ifirm  is  often  niluiited  in  iluuKtfr  tilso,  iibiil 
pudiy  in  tlio  poriali  of  Upperolmrdi,  TijipernryJ 
_^^Mm-fkailhclie,  the  white  i)lat  or  exercisu  Held.        f 
L  The  Bound  of  //  aspirated  (iA  =  c)  is  often  eiiTi^ 
Btogether  in  Munstev,  while  it  is  very  generally  ja- 
'SicediD  the  other  provinces,  espGoiulIyJn  Conuaught. 
B  Derrynanonl  iti  tha  jtarish  of  Mnrshaistown,  Cork 
"^iri-iui-n-nhhuily  thegroveof  the  apples),  the  bh'u 
t  heard,  wldie  it  is  fully  sounded  in  Avalhnne 
J  parish   of  Clontihret,    Monaghim  ■{Ahhall-hanfm 
iito  orchard),  iiud  in  Killavil  in  the  parish  of  Kil-^ 
jbklTjr,  Sligo  {Cill-ablmll,  the  church  of  the  applfla 

I  In  oertiUQ  ponitions  adh  is  sounded  like  Eng.  eyeA 
'l  thesoutk;  thus  cladh,  which  generally  means  a- 
isfid  dyke  of  clay,  but  sometimea  a  sunk  ditch  or 
Me,  is  pronounced  cI;/  m  the  south,  as  in  Clyduff  I 
I  Cork,  Limerick,  and  King's  County,  bhitk  dyte^J 
tore  northerly  the  8ame  word  is  made  rln  or  t7rtip;j 
$  in  Clawdowen  near  Clouen,  deep  ditch ;  Claviiuoh, 
\  island  in  Lough  Bee,  tho  island  of  tho  dyke 
^Ound. 

1  Atih   in   the   fcrminatiou  of  words   is  generally 

bnuded  like  oo  in  Couuaught;  thus  wailml/i,  a  dog, 

■sngUoised  madiloo  inCarrownamaddoo.tho  quarter- 

*'-■*.  of  the  dogs,  tho  name  of  throe  townlands  in 

.0— while  the   same  name   is  mode   Carrowna* 

idy  in  Koscommon  and  Donegal. 

'  Oneof  tho  most  distinctly  marked  proi-incial  pocu- 

*  ritics,  BO  f»r  as  names  are  concerned,  is  the  pro- 

incistioii  that  prevails  in  Munster  of  the  final  gh, 

Tdi  is  sounded  there  like  Eng'lisli  hard  g  in  ^g. 

lat  viaobers  of  local  names  are  influenced  \)y  toa 
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oubIoiu.  BalliiicoUig  upar  Cork  is  Jhiilr-nu'cliHU 
Iniijh,  the  town  of  thd  boar ;  and  BaUintnnoip  ia  tlia 
parish  of  Balliuabov.  Cork,  Jiaik-un-t-wanaigh,  tbo 
tomi  of  the  fos.  ^rha  present  uaiiie  of  the  river 
Maigue  in  LlniGrick,  is  formed  on  the  earae  prinoi- 
ple,  its  Irish  name,  as  writti^n  iu  old  authorities, 
ueing  Mniijk,  that  is  the  river  of  the  plain.  Newly 
all  the  Minister  names  ending  in  g  hard  ai'e  illustra- 
tions of  this  peouliar  proniinciatioii. 

It  ia  owing  to  a  diflerenos  iu  tho  way  of  proaoune- 
log  the  original  Irish  words,  that  ditatn  {an  in&uliUed 
bog  meadow)  is  sometimes  in  modem  names  made 
chon,  sometimes  don,  and  oooasionally  done ;  that 
d&n  (a  fortified  residonoe)  la  in  one  place  spelt  dooH, 
in  another  dun,  and  in  a  third  down :  that  in  tlw 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  hall;/  ia  shortened  to  bal;  m 
Donegal  rath  is  ofteu  made  rye  or  fcy ;  and  that  ditft 
18  sometimes  made  inter  and  trinUe-,  &o.,  &c. 

VI.  Irinh  Names  tc-itU  Englkh  Plnralt. — It  ia  very 
well  known  tliat  tnpographioal  names  are  ofteu  ia  tlui 
plural  number,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  ease  in  tlie 
nomenclature  of  all  eonntries.  tiumetimes  iu  trans- 
ferring foreign  names  of  this  kind  into  Eiighsh,  the 
original  jilurals  are  retained,  but  much  nftoner  they 
are  rejooted,  and  replaced  by  English  nlnrals,  aa  ia 
the  well-knowu  osamiiles,  Thebes  and  Athens, 

Great  numbers  of  Irish  topographical  name* 
are  in  like  manner  plui'al  in  the  origuials.  Voiy 
frequently  these  plural  forms  have  arisen  from  tlw 
incorporation  of  two  or  more  denominations  into  oBfr 
For  example,  tho  townland  of  Xtawes  in  the  poiuli 
of  Tynan,  Armagh,  was  originally  two,  whioa  Itn 
callod  in  the  map  of  tho  escheated  ostatos  (. 
Sanragh  and  Douragh  (Bdii-nK/i,  and 
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I  rath  and  black  rath);  but  they  were  after- 
a  fonned  into  a  aiaglo  townlaud,  wbioh  is  now 
I  Kaw^,  that  is,  liiiths. 

lere  is  a  ctiusiderttble  diversity  in  the  manner 

[  anglicising  tliose  plural  forms.     Very  often  the 

1  terminations  are  retained;  as  in  Milleeny  in 

I  of  Ballyvourney,  Cork,  MHHuklhe,  little 

,  from  mcall,  a   liillook.     Oftener  still,   the 

ymmary  plural  inflection  ia  rejected,  and  its  place 

applied  by  the  English  termination.     Keeioges  is 

!iO  name  of  about  twenty-six  townlands  scattered 

..A  over  Ireland;  it  means  "narrow  stripes  or  plots," 

aod  the  Irish  name  is  Caeldtjn,  the  plural  of  caelog. 

Tigans   is  a  common  name  in  the   Nortli,  and 

rigeens  in  the  South ;  it  is  the  anglicised  form  of 

■aiginidhe,  little  rocks.    Daars,  a  townland  in  the 

1  of  Bodenstown.  ICildare,  means  "oaks,"  from 

,  plural   of  (lair,   au  oak.     So   Mullans  and 

launs,  from  inuZ/tim,  little  flat  hills;  Derreena, 

B  ifo(rirti(//i(',  little  (/em™  or  oakgrovea;  Bawnogea, 

1  b&nittfay  little  green  fields,  &o. 

S  other  names,  the  Iriah  plural  form  is  wholly 

p.partly  retained,  while  the  English  termiuation  is 

jeradded ;  and  these  double  plurals  are  very  com- 

ili>     Killybegs,  the  name  of  a  village  in  Donegal, 

1  of  several  other  places  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 

1,  iscalled  by  the  Four  Masters,  Cfulla-bgaijn,  little 

njies.     The  plural  of  c//iu(/t  (au  insulated  mea- 

jr)  i*  eluaiiilif,  which  is  anglicised  Cloonty,  a  oom- 

townland  name.     With  s  added   it   becomes 

ntioB,  the  name  of  some  townlands,  and  of  a 

1-kBOwn  district  near  Strokestowu.  Koacommon, 

oallud  Cloontios,    because    it   consists   ot 

nty-four  towulaaJa,  aUwbosa  names  begiu  witU 
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VIT.  Tramiim»io»  of  Oblique  Forms. — In  thet 
misBion  of  words  from  ancient  iutn  luodern  Eurtf 
InnguugeB,  tliere  is  a  eurious  prinoiple  verye 
in  its  operation,  wliioh  it  will  be  necessary  to  i 
hriefly.     When  the  genitivp  oase  singular  of  ti 
cient  word  differed  miiteriaily  from  tbe  nomiiu 
when,  tor  insfance,  it  was  formed  by  the  odditi 
one  or  more  consonants,  tbe  modern  word  t 
frequently  derived,  not  from  the noniinafive,  1 
ona  of  the  oblique  forms. 

All  English  words  ending  in  ation  are  exani 
of  this,  such  aa  nalion  :  tbe  original  Latin  is  *' 
I  gen.  nittiotm  abl.  notioiie,  and  me  English  1 

served  the  «  of  the  oblique  cases.     TJat- pcu's^ 
parlii,  &o.;  here  again  the  English  wordjMrtn 

Pthe  f  of  tbe  genitive. 
This  principlo  has  been  actively  at  work  i 
reduction  of  names  from  Irish  (o  modern  E 
forms.     There  is   a  elass    of  nouns,   beloagi 
tbe  fifth  declension  in  Irish,  which  form  their  J 
tive  by  adding  n  or  im  to  the  nominative,  : 
door  jamb,  genitive  hi-rhu,  dative  urmin ;  and  l| 
^^       is  obviously  cognate  with  the  n  of  the  third  c~ 
^H      BLon  in  Latin. 

^^1  Iriflh  names  that  are  declined  in  this  mancftl 

^^r      often  retain  the  »  of  the  oblique  oases  in  their  n 
English  fiinns.     For  example,  Carhoon,  the  n 
a  place  in  the  parish  of  Ivilbrogan,  Cork,  and  o 
I  others  in  the  parishes  of  IJeagh  and  Tynagh.Qa 

i^H       is  the  genitive  of  Carbiio,  a  quarter  of  land  :— 
^^H      fcalhramliri,  gen.  reiithraiithuii.     In  this  maniM 
^^1     get  the  modem  forms,  Erin,  Alban,  HathUiir-: 
^^1      I^ire,  Alba  (Scotland),  Rcachm. 
^^1        Other  forms  of  the  gemtWc,  \iesul«A  those  of  fltA/l 
^H  fi/iJi  declension,  ore  ivluo  tt&QBm\U.<A.  "V-wu^i^li^ 
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'Ho  domain  of  tlie  IrUh  language,  tlie  eamo  tendency  i 
ffliij"  bo  ubnerved,  in  tlie  (jluiiigfis  from  ancient  to  mo-  i 
't'>rn  (bniiB ;  aiiil  we  find  tliis  vevy  "ften  tlie  case  in  ] 
unnia  ending  in  nch,  aiid  which  make  the  gen. 
""^h  Tiihieh,  <x  hill,  fur  iustanee,  is  hilaiijk  in  tlio 
'"!':'■.  :  this  Ls  now  very  orten  used  as  a  uomi- 
';  it  only  hy  speakere,  but  even  hy  writera 
:iiy,  and  most  local  names  beginning  with 
■■■  -J  Ml ._■  derived  from  it ;  sutU  as  Tullyallon  on  the 
i'uyue,  above  Urogheda,  which  is  most  truly  de- 
'•■ribt'd  by  ita  Irish  name  T'l/fii^jfi-alainn,  beautiful  | 

The  gonitive  of  Ipaoh,  a  Loubc, is  //'ifAi',  dative  ligh, 
irjil  at  the  present  day  this  last  is  the  univereal  name 
.' T  s  house  all  over  the  south  of  Ireland,  ilauy 
rii'idem  names  beginning  with  Ti  and  Ti?e  are  > 
.  ."jples  of  this ;  for,  although  the  correct  form  leach 
-  usually  given  in  the  Annals,  the  modern  names 
'■--■  derived,  not  from  this,  imtirom  (igfi,  as  the  people 
i-ak  it.  I 

There  is  an  old  ehurch  in  King's  County,  whicli  , 
.i;u  givL-n  namo  to  a  parish,  and  wliioli  is  called 
^^Jie  Calendars,  Teach-H'iriiin,  Hurau's  house. 
Hj^  tbe  original  founder  of  the  oliuroh,  was  of  the 
^E  of  the  Dealbhm,  who  were  desoended  from  Olioll  ' 
■m.  King  of  Mmister  (O'Clery's  Oal.  _20th  Jan.) ; 
^Bbis  holy  well,  Tolar-Snr.iin,  is  still  iu  existence 
^Br  tUo  choreh.  The  people  coll  the  church  in  Irish, 
^Kk-8«ram,  nnd  it  is  from  this  that  the  present  name 
^^w^  is  derived. 

^^vTir.  Tram/atfid  Ifinitea. — Whoever  examines  the  I 
^Bex  list  of  townlands  will  peroeive,  that  whUe  a,  1 
^^bt  preponderance  of  the  names  are  ohviously  Irish.,  ] 
^Hi^  amxiieraWe  number  are  plain  li^ugUsh  wotdM 
^HkJSj^A^  names  are  of  three  cl(i.sses.  -viz.  reaVlB 
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modem  Eaglish  names,  impoeed  by  Gnglieh-spi 
people,  sucQ  as  KingHtown,  Caatleblakeney,  C  . 
ville ;  thoBB  whicli  are   translations   of  older  j 
names ;  aud  n  third  class  to  wliioh  I  sltall  pre 
return.     With  the  first  kind — pure  modern  Ban 
names — I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  shall  only  raif 
that  they  are  much  less  numerous  than  might  t 
first  supposed. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  townlnnd  names  J 
have  an  English  form,  are  translations,  and  of  V 
I  shall  give  a  few  examples.    The  Irish  naia 
OIovGrhiU  iu   the  parish  of  Kilmocowen,  Slin 
Cnoc-na-seamar,  the  hill  of  the   Bhamrocks;  . 
town  in  the  parish  of  Rathbeagh,  Kilkenny,  is  a 
lation  of  Baik-na-gcroitraun ;  and  Nutfield,  i 
parish  of  Aghavea,  Fermanagh,  is  correoUy  ti 
lated  from  the  older  name  Agunagrow. 

Among  this  gIoes  of  names,  there  are  not  i 
vhose  meanings  have  been  incorreotly  Te/aSk 
and  such  false  ti-anslationa  are  generally  the  i 
of  oonfoimding  Irish  words,  which  are  nearly  alike 
in  sound,  but  different  in  meaning.  Freshford  in 
Kilkenny  should  have  been  called  Freshfield ;  for 
its  Irish  name  is  .4c/»rfrf-«/'(Bookof  Leinater),  which, 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Puloherius  published  by  Colgon,  is 
explained,  *^  Aehailli-nr,  i.  e.  green  or  soft  field,  on 
account  of  the  moisture  of  the  rivulets  which  flow 
there."  The  present  translation  was  adopted  becaoae 
achadh,  a  field,  was  mistaken  for  nth,  a  ford.  The 
Irish  name  of  Strokestown  in  Boscommon,  ig  mit 
Baile-tia-mhiiille.  na  the  present  incorrect  name  would 
imply,  but  Hvl-atha-na-mbilUlp,  the  fonl  (not  tbo 
town)  oS  the  strokes  or  blows.  In  Castleventry,  tbo 
name  of  a  parish  in  Cork,  ttvCTa  '\6  «.i\xu[\%e  attempt 
at  preserving  the  original  BiBii\&<».Vv«i.   \\a\riA:i 
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namo  is  Caklean'tia-gaciflie,  the  coetle  of  tte  windj, 
which  has  been  made  Castleventr)',  as  H  lentj-y  hod' 
tomo  connection  in  meaning  with  vmtui.  i 

In  the  parish  of  Red  City,  in  Tipperary,  there  for- 
merly stood,  near  the  old  church,  an  ancient  cahtr 
or  fort,  huilt  of  red  sandstone,  and  called  from  this 
oircaoistance,  Caherderg,  or  red  fort.  But  as  the 
iriwd  either  is  often  used  to  signify  a  city,  and  as  its 
lUoation  to  the  fort  was  forgotten,  the  name  came 
translated  Hod  City,  which  ultimately  extended 
the  parish. 

In  Bome  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  especially  in 

"  ,  great  numbers   of  names  end  in   the  word 

and  those  derived  from  families  are  almost 

ijB  translated  so  as  to  preserve  this  termina- 

,,  OS  Drakestown,  Gemonstown,  Cruicetown,  &o. 

it  several   names   are  anglicised  very  strangely, 

i  Bome  barbarously,  in  order  to  force  them  into 

tnpliance  with  this  custom.     Thus  the  Irish  name 

Kooretown  in  the  parish  of  Ardcath,  is  Baile-an- 

rraiffh,  the  town   of  the  tiioor  or  marsh ;  Cran- 

jhtown  in  the  parish  of  Balrathhoyne,  is  in  Irish 

BaiU'na-gcrannach,  the  town  of  the  trees.     There  is  a 

place  in  the  parish  of  Martry,  called  Phcenixtown, 

but  which  in  an  Inquisition  of  James  I.  is  written 

Fhenookstown ;  ita  Irish  name  is  Baile-na-bhfionnog 

lynavinnog],  the  town  of  the  scalderows,  and  by 

^'•tronge  caprice  of  error,  a  scaldcrow  ax  Jinnoge  is 

'fre  converted  into  a  phcDuis  1 

llany  names  again,  of  the  present  doss,  are  only 

half  tTan.slation3,  one  part  of  the  word  being  not 

trans  hit  cd,  hut  merely  transferred.     The  reason  of 

this  pnibahly  was,  either  that  the  unchanged  Irieli 

part  was  in  euob  common  use  as  a  topogtapliioal 

itself  saGdently  xma^TsUiod,,  ox 


« 
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that  Ihe  translators  were  ignorant  of  it«  English 
cqiiivaleDt,  In  the  parish  of  BaIlyoarn6y,"VV"«u" 
there  ie  a  to^vDland  taking  its  namF>  from  a  J 
called  in  Irieh  Sgitirhh-an~Bltrfalhiiiii'jh  [Seal 
vranny],  Walsh's  arnyijf,  or  slia]lc)w  ford,  ancfl 
with  an  obYious  alteration,  has  given  i 
barony  of  Soarawalsh.  In  Cnrgygray,  iii  the  pansi 
of  Annahilt,  county  of  Down,  rti-ny  is  a  translation  of_ 
riahhacha,  and  cnrijy  is  the  Irish  for  rocks;  thej 
name  is  Cairri/i-riab/iac/iii,  grey  rocks.  Thej 
name  of  Curraghbridge,  near  Adair  in  Limet 
Di-oiclirt~n<i'COri'n,  the  bridge  of  the  weir,  or  dot 
it  is  anglieised  by  learing  corni  nearly  unchu 
and  translating  ilrok/iet  to  bridge.  I  shall  elseW 
treat  of  the  term  Eochaill  (yew  wood)  and  its  mo^ 
forms:  there  is  a  townlaud  near  Tullamore,  E 
County,  with  this  Irish  name,  but  now  amaa 
oddljc  called  the  wood  of  O,  In  some  modeia 
tbonties,  the  placo  is  eallpd  The  Owe ;  so  that  \ 
chain  was  correctly  translated  wood,  it  is  obrioul 
the  first  syllable,  eo,  waa  a  puzzle,  and  was  pn  ' 
left  untouelied. 

IX.  h-kh  Names  mimthtliiig  EtujUxh  Forma.^. 
non-Irish  names  of  the  third  class,  already  oUuii 
are  in  some  respects  more  interesting  tbaal 
belonging  to  either  of  the   other   two.     Tho^ 
apparently  English,  but  in  reality  Irish ;  and  I 
have   settled   down  in    tlieir  present  forms,   t" 
tho  action  of  a  certain  corrupting  influenOfi,  » 
often  comes  into  operation  when  words  are  f 
ferred   (not   translated)    from    one    language  j 
another.     It  is  the  tendency  to  convert  the  at 
word,  which  is  etytnologically  unintelligible  ( 
niftts  of  those  beginning  tn  iiMi  it.  \ti\«  u^otUfl. 
l/i^  COD   uiidersfaud,  formed.  Vy  o.  («iisIm»»S 
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I  !iL-Lro«iiworda,moreor  less  like  the  original  in  sound,  J 
^^nt  ftlmost  always  totally  diUerent  in  sense,     Thia 
^^Knoiple  exUts  and  acts  extensively  in  tlie  English! 
^^■guage,  and  tt  has  been  notioed  by  several  writers! 
^Hwnong  othiTS  by  Lathnin,  Ur.  Trcutb.  and  Max* 
^Tluller,  the  last  of  whom  devotes  an  entire  lectiiro  to 
jT,  under  the  name  of  "Popular Etymology."  These 
■■  riters  explain  by  it   the   i'ormntion   of  numerous 
Utglish  words  and  phrases ;  and  in  their  writings  i 
Trt- he  found  many  amusingesampleB,  afewof  which  J 
uall  quote.  I 

P'he  word  "  beefeater"  is  corrupted  from  htiffeliei;  ^ 
ioh  was  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  so 
nd,  Qot  from  eating  beef,  but  because  their  office 
B  to  wait  at  the  ln'ffvt.     Sbotovcr  Ilill,  near  Ox- 
,,  a  name  which  the  people  sometimes  explain  by    i 
kory  of  Liltle  John  nhootimj  an  arrow  ocer  it.  is  i 
iy  the  French  Chateau  Vert.     The  tavern  sigu  I 

Tba  goat  and  comiiaases  "  is  a  corruption  of  the  ] 

older  sign-board,  "  God  encoinpaBseth  us ;"  "  The  cat  1 

I  lid  the  wheel "  is  "  St.  Catherine's  wheel ; "  ISriire-  I 

■-ise  College,  Oxford,  was  originally  called  Brazen-  I 

I  mis,  i.  o,  brew-bouse,  because  it  was  a  brewery  he-  I 

ro  the  foundation  of  the  college;  "La  rose  des  I 

.latre  eaisons"  beoomes  "The  rose  of  the  quarter  J 

heseioDs;"    and  Bollerophon  is  changed  to  "Billy  1 

Kiffiiui,"  &c.,  &c.  I 

^^Dhia  principle  has  been  extensively  at  work,  in  cor-  I 

^^Btiiig  Irish  names — much  more  so  indeed  than  any  1 

^^K  who  has  not  examined  the  suhjeot  can  imiigiue  t  I 

^^H  it  will  be  instructive  to  give  some  characteristio  1 

^^ttanoes.  I 

^^Khe  best  anglicised  form  of  coil/,  a  wood,  is  hill  oi  I 

^^p;  in  Toanx "nniei',  however,  chiefly  in  tlie  uottM 
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of  Ireland,  it  is  chauged  to  the  Dnglish  wdrdjl 
Cranfield,  the  name  of  three  townlaads  in  Jl 
Antrim,  and  Tyrone,  is  in  Irish  creamhchoitl  [ 
whill],  i.  e.  wild  garlick  wood.     Leamhchoilt  [ 

whillj,  a  very  usuril  name,  meaning 
penerallytransformediutn  the  complete  EngliBhlJ 
Longfield,  which  forma  the  whole  or  part  of  a  M 
many  townland  names.    The  conversion  of  ehoiSt 
Jietd  fieema  a  strange  transformation,  but  everj 
in  the  process  is  accounted  for  hy  prinoipleB  exai 
in  this  and  nest  chapter,  namely,  the  convorsiol 
ch  into/,  the  addition  of  d  after  /,  and  the  tendi 
at  present  under  consideration,  namely,  thealt«raj| 
of  the  Irish  into  an  English  word.     'There  are  n 
townland  nnmes  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  J 
in  which  flio  sonie  word   eoHl  is  made  hitl. 
could  donht  but  (hat  Coolhill  in  the  parish  c 
llower,  ICilkenny,  means  the  tool  or  oold  bi 
that  Boy -hill  in  the  parish  of  Aghavea.  Fennai 
18  the  hill  of  the  boys  ?     But  the  fii-st  is  t 
eulrhoill  [coolhilll,  hackwood,  and  the  second  hiti 
ehoill  [bwee-hillj,  yellow  wood.     So  also  Sooi; 
in  Antrim,  rocky  wood ;  Culttthill  in  Tipperary,  J 
Queen's  County,  hazel  wood;  and  many  others.] 

Moin(e<hi  [moan-tliauu],  boggy  land,  and  J/os 
[moantheen  ],  a  little  bog,  are  iu  the  South  v 
nerally  anplicised  iiinuHlnin,  as  in  Bnllynanic 
Ivjlmouiituin,Ooolmi>uutain,&n.,all  townland  nnmra: 
and  iu  both  North  aud  South,  narhtm;  upper,  is 
frequently  chauged  to  tcater^  as  in  Ballyivater  in 
Wexford,  upper  town ;  Ballywatarmoy  in  Antrim, 
the  town  of  tho  upper  plain;  Kilwatermoy  iu  Wnt«r- 
ford,  the  church  of  the  upper  plain,  limighidi 
JUfldt)  i^/fflr/,  as  in  Knockliroad  in  Wea  *' 
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e  hill  of  the  gorge ;  and  the  genitive  oase  of  eonadh, , 
virood,  appears  as  lionei/,  as  in  M&ghemhoney  inJ 
_Jitrilo,  the  field  of  the  firewood.  r 

f  Stfiiny  of  these  transformations  are  very  ludicroua,  ' 
"^  were  probably  made  under  the  infiuence  of'l 
(  plftyfnl  humour,  aided  by  a  littlo  imagination. 
mwe  ia  a  parish  in  Antrim  called  Billy;  atownland  \ 
%  the  parish  of  Kinawly,  Fermanagh,  called  Molly; 
3  another,  in  tiie  pariah  of  Balliulough,  Limerick, 
\  th©  more  ambitious  name  of  Cromwell ;  but  all 
_  »o  aoll  under  false  colours,  for  the  first  is  bile 
Hi!I5],anancienttree;  the  second  mdlaighe  [mauly], 
Tll-browe,  or  hraea ;  and  Cromwell  is  nothing  more 
neptfm-tApi7i[crurawhiIl],  stooped  (own)  or  sloping 

There  is  a  towuland  in  Kerry  and  another  in 
Limerick  with  the  formidable  name  Knockdown,  but 
il  has  ft  perfectly  peaceful  moaning,  viz.  brown  hill. 
It  required  a  little  pressure  to  force  Tuaim-drecon 
'"our  Mofiters:  Brecon's  burial  mound)  into  Tom- 
the  name  of  a  parish  on  the  borders  of  Fer- 
agh  and  Cavau  ;  Tunim-coitl,  the  burial  mound 
6f  the  hazel,  a  name  occurring  in  several  parts  of 
Wexford  and  Wicklow,  is  very  fairly  represented 
in  pronunciation  by  the  present  name  Tonicoyle ; 
IJfixnyoarroll  would  be  taken  as  a  man's  name  by 
iy  one ;  for  Bamy  (Bernard)  is  as  common  in  Ire- 
1  as  a  Christian  name,  as  Carroll  is  as  a  surname; 
it  is  really  the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  parish 
"loolmati  in  Mayo,  reprosentin.K  esactly  the  sound 
vm-Ui-C/ieirrfi/iaill,  O'Corroll'sgap;  and  in  case 
lithrtach-Chormaic,  in  Dorry  (Cormnc's  larha  or 
Ut«),  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  ca\i  V^i 
now  called,  Larrycormiic. 
■  *resereralpla£ea  in  Ti^jjiGrary  and  Limei 
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called  by  the  Soriptiiral  uamBKountsiott:  bntS 
is  only  a  trauslation  of  moc,  and  sjon,  an  iug< 
adaption  of  "idlictin  [sheeawa],  a  fairy  moiml 
full  Irish  name  being  Cnoc-a'-fsiri/icaiu  [Knocatet , 
fairy-mount  hill:  and  Islafoloou  in  iho  parish  of  A 
tramon,  Woxford,  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be,  <i 
island  of  tlie  faleoi:,  but  Oi/edii-a'-p/iocdin  [lif  ' 
a-fuckaun],  the   island    or   river-holm  of  the  1 
goat. 

We  have  a  very  characteriBtic  example  of  this  tt 
oesB  in  the  name  of  the  Phcenix  I'nrli.  Dubhu.  * 
word  Phoanix  (as  applied  to  our  paik)  is  a 
oi  Jioim-iiisg'  [feenisk],  which  means  clear  or  lim 
water.     It  was  originally  the  name  of  the  beau" 
and  perfectly  transparent  spring  well  near  the  I 
ubc  pillar,  eituated  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  1 
regal  grounds,  behind  the  gate  lodge,  and  whi 
the  head  of  the  stream  that  supplies  the  ponds  11 
the  Zoological  Gardens.     To  complete  the  illm' 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  iu  the  year  1745,  ereaf 
pillar  near  tho  well,  with  the  figure  of  a  phi 
rifting  from  its  ashes  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  i 
Dublin  people  now  believe  that  tlie  Park  rea 
its  name  from  this  pillar.    The  change  from  J 
iilsg'  to  phoanix  ia  not  peculiar  to  I>ubUn,  fovJ 
river  Finisk,  which  joins  the  Blackwuter  helov  Of 
poqwn,  is  called  Phoanix  by  Smith  in  hia  T"^ ' 
of  Waterford. 

X.  Relentwii  of  Iri»h  ivntlen  /'oj-t»j.— Totlwg 
ral  rule  of  preserving  the  pronunciation,  therft  "f 
remarkable  exception  of  frequent  occurrenos. 
many  names  the  original  spolUng  is  cither  wIm  " 
portly nn-served; — in  other  words,  Ihemodem 
arerfdnred  from  (ho  ancient.  uotttsttieyHwaspi 
bat  as  tbey  were  written.    In  fllmm^  iCil 
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)  nre  pronounced  in  conformity  with  the 
feraoftlieKngliBli  letters;  and  accordingly  wheaJ 
r  tli8  old  ortlnjgTttpliy  is  retained,  the  original 
Ibntinoiation  is  generally  lost. 

This  may  be  ilTuBtrated  by  the  word  rntli,  which  iai 
Jlrish  pronounced  ratp.     Ihere  are  over  400  towu-J 
■d  names  beginning  with  this  word  in  the  form  o{>l 
If-oA,  caw,  and  )■«//;  thesR  nnmea  nre  derived  fi-onLr 
\  spoken,  not  the  writtea  originals ;  and,  while  tha^ 
■nanoiRtion  is  retained,  the  spelling  is  lost.  TherQ 
J  more  than  700  names  comnieneiug  with  the  word 
nts  original  form,  ralh.  iu  which  the  con-ect  Bpellitig>| 
n>TeBerved;  hut  the  proniinciation  is  commonly 
E,  for  the  woi-d  is  pronounoed  ralh  to  rhyme  with 
n.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,   however,   that  the 
Isantry  living  in  or  near  these  places,  to  whom  tho 
toes  have  been  handed  down  orally,  and  not  by 
ptinff,  generally  preserve  the  correct  pronunciation  ; 
Jwhich  Ilathmiuea,   Bathgar,    llathfamham,  and 
;hooolo  are  good  examples,  being  pronounced  by  J 

feople  of  the  loonlities,  Ra-mines,  Ra-gar,  Ea-« 
am,  and  I!a-coole.  1 

Ibe  principal  effect  of  this  practice  of  retaining  tho 
I  ipelling  'in,  that  consonants  which  are  aspirated 
Thft  original  names,  are  hardened  or  restored  in  the 
dem  pronunciation.  To  illustrate  these  piinciples 
^ave  given  tho  following  short  list  of  words  thatj 
jter  frequently  into  Irish  names,  each  containing! 
E'oapirated  letter;  and  after  each  word,  the  names] 
■  two  places  of  which  it  forms  a  part.     In  tlie  firstj 
toch  pair,  the  letter  is  aspirated  as  it  ought  to  be,J 
t  Uie  original  spelling  is  lost ;  in  the  Eccond,  fliM 
■"lOgT^hy  \a  partly  or  whollji'  preBerved,  aTvA\.\v« 
wif  Bot  aspirated,  but  sonoded  as  it  wovi.\t\\r 
^to  an  Jinglinb  reader,  nnd  tlie  proper  pioua 
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1.  Alh  [all],  ft  ford:  AgoUgh  in  Antiitn, 
gobhitich,  forked  ford ;  Athenry  in  Galway,  a  oorr 
form  from  Atk-ua-i-iogh  (Four  Masters),  the  for' 
the  kings.  2.  Gaoih,  wind  [gwee} ;  Mastergeeba,  i 
townlands  in  Kerry,  Masferagwee  near  Colei 
and  Mostragee  in  Antrim,  tlie  master  oftbe  wiaA 
called  from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  places ;  T 
goeth,  the  name  of  some  places  in  Mratli,  windy  t< 

the  same  as  Ballynngeelia  and  Eallynagee  ii 

counties.  3.  Tamlutarli ,  a  green  field  [tawnagh]  f 
Fintona  in  Tyrone,  written  liy  the  Four  Maetera 
Fionn-lamknuek,  fair-coloured  field ;  Taninyagan  in 
the  porisli  of  Banagher,  Derry,  OTTngan's  field. 
4.  Dmuh  [dauv],  an  ox  ;  Davillaun  near  Inishlk»fio, 
Mayo,  ox-islancf ;  Madame  in  the  pai'ish  of  Kimnlodo, 
Cork,  Magh'damh,  the  plain  of  the  oxen. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  hardening  [ 
oeonrs  in  some  of  the  Leingter  counties,  where  I. 
Irish  word  bdthar  [boher],  a  road,  is  converted  iaij 
hiillci:    This  word  "hatter"  >8,  or  was,  well  under- 
stood  in  these  counties  to  mean  an  ancient  road ;  and 
it  was  used  aa  a  general  term  in  this  sense  ia  the 
patents  of  James  I.     It  signifies  in  \Textord,  i 
or  narrow  road : — "  Bater,  a  lane  bearinj 
road"    ("Glossary   of    the   dialect 


iring  to  t 
of  Tortl 


tBargy."     By   Jacob  Poole :    Edited  by   A 
Barnes,  B.  D,).     "As  for  the  word  Bater,  ' 
English  purpozetli  a  hine  bearing  to  an  hi, 
I  take  it  for  a  meer  Irisli  words  that  crept  ui 
info  the  English,  through  the  daily  iuteroo 
the  English  and  Irish    inhabitants  "    (Stonyht^ 
quoted  in  same). 
The  w-ord  occurs  in  early  Anglo- Irish  doe 
in   the  form   of  Imfkii;  or  holhjr,  'sb.i.db.  betag 
tjouaced  according  to  the  ywwfeta  ol  Wa'fiia^ 
fi^rs^  ivaa  oasily  wfiVfil'ted  iuW  i   " 


B  a  part  of  the  following  names : — B&tterstow] 
I  name  of  four  townlands  m  Moath,  which  wei 
Jrays  oalled  in  Irish  Bailf-mt'bhulhair,  l.  e.  the  toi 
I' the  rotid;  and  anglicised  by  changing  bolkai- 
iiifi;  and  trunalating  inti'  to  town.     })atterjohn  am 
Jlyhatter   are   alao   in  Meath.     Near   iJrogheda 
.  ire  is  A  townland  called  Greenbatter,  and  another 
{died  Yellowbatter,  which  are  oalled  in  Irish,  lio/ii-r- 
»  and  Boherloij,  having  the  same  meanings  aa  the 
seot  names,  viz.  green  road  and  yellow  road. 
I  We  have  also  some  examples  in  and  around  Dul 
I,  one  of  which  is  the  well-known  name  of  Stony- 
Long  before  the  city  had  extended  bo  far, 
,  while  Stonybatter  was  notliing  more  than   a 
intry  rood,  it  was — aa  it  still  continues  to  bo — the 
>ot  thoroughfare  to  Dabliu  from  the  distriels  lying 
kt  and  north  west  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  known 
'  the  name  of  Bothay-im-gchch  [Bohernaglogh], 
fe.  the  rood  of  the  stones,  which  was  changed  to  the 
)dem  equivalent,  Stonybatter  or  StonyroaJ.     One 
^tiie  iive  great  roads  leading  from  Tara,  which  were 
ibBtnicted  iu  the  second  century,  viz.  that  called 
^tjhe  C'l'ihiDi,  paflsed  through  Dublin  byltatoath^ 
and  on  towards  Bray ;  under  tlie  name  of  Benlnd 
Di'ihhliiinf  (the  road  or  paaa  of  the  [river]  Dmhhlmn) ,' 
it  ia  mentioned  iu  the  following  quotation  from  the' 
Book  of  Rights"  : — 

"  II  id  prohibited  to  him  (tlie  king  of  Erin)  logo  with  n  hoa( 

B  old  ford  of  hurdles,  which  in  those  early  ages 
i  the  only  foot  passage  across  the  Liffey,  and 
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vfhieh  gave  the  name  oiAth-Cliath  to  the  city,  t 
the  river  where  Whitworth  bridge  now  Bt&nds,  ] 
ing  from  Church-street  to  Bridge-street ;' 
road  from  Tara  to  Wicklow  must  necefisarilyl 
croesed  tlie  Liffoy  at  this  point.  There  etax  T 
think,  no  doubt  that  the  present  Stonybatter  fof 
a  portion  ol'  tbia  ancient  road — a  efatement  f 
home  out  by  tn-o  independent  ciroumfitanoes, 
— Stony  batter  hes  etraight  on  the  line,  and  i. 
if  continued,  meet  tlie  Liffcy  exactly  at  Whlti 
bridge.  Secondly,  the  name  Stonybatter,  op  SoA 
im-i/cfoc/i,a.Sorils  even  a  stronger  confimaatioii. 
most  important  of  the  aneieut  Irish  roads  were  g 
rally  paved  with  laige  blocks  of  stone,  Bomewhst]) 
the  old  Komtto  roads ;  a  fact  that  is  proved  bj"  thM 
mains  of  those  that  can  now  be  traced-  It  ie  exi 
this  kind  of  a  road  that  would  be  called  by  thfl  | 
— even  at  the  present  day — Boliemaglogh  ;  am 
extsteuce  of  this  name,  on  the  very  line  leadw 
the  ancient  ford  over  the  Jjiffey,  leaves  scarcely^ 
doubt  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  anoient  S^infic  Cao- 
lann.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  fact  of  great  interest, 
that  the  modern -loo king  name  Stonj'batter — changed 
as  it  has  been  in  the  course  of  ages — desoends  to  ue 
with  a  history  seventeen  hundred  years  old  written 
on  its  front. 

Booterstown  (near  Dublin)  is  another  mcmbet"  of 
the  same  family  ;  it  is  merely  another  form  of  Bftt- 
teratown,  i.e.  Roadtown.  lu  a  roll  of  about  the  year 
1435  it  is  written  in  the  Anglo-Irish  form,  Bi*""'^ 
botliyr    IJia<lr-an-hho(haif — town    of  the 


lUiyr 

bich  the  present  name, 

df  translation.    In  old 


Booterstown,  is  a  I 
Anglo-Irish  dooumend 


i  DuWui,"  \'A.\  ,  C\\9;?.V 
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■   u-nt  mention  is  made  of  a  road  leading  from  Dublin 
■■•Bray,     InaroU  of  tfie  fifteenth  century  it  ia  called 
I'otliyr-de-Broe  [road  of  liray] ;  and  it  is  stated  that  J 
it  was  by  this  road  theCByrnesaiidO'TooIes  usually  1 
came  to  Dublin."  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Bootera-  M 
I '  town  road  and  tliia  Bray  road  were  one  and  the  same,fl 

Bid  that  both  were  a  continuation  of  the  ancient^ 

Highe  Cualann. 


CEtAPTER  III. 


COHRUITIOXK. 


nTiIILe  the  majority  of  names  bare  been  modernized  I 
B  Bccor dan oe  with  the  prinoiplesjust  laid  down,  great  ' 
lumbers,  on  tlie  other  hand,  have  been  contracted 
and  corrupted  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Some  of  these 
corraptions  took  plaoo  in  the  Irish  language ;  but 
^^ir  the  greatest  uuniber  were  introduced  by  the 
({[lish-epealuiig;  people  in  transferring  the  words  . 
m  the  Irish  to  tlio  Lnglish  language.     These  cor-  | 
^tions  are  sometimes  so  cvtreraely  irregidar  and 
lespeoted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  to 
*  ,  or  to  assign  them  to  any  general  or  uniform 

tsnoe  except  mere  ignorance,  or  the  universal  I 
idenoy  to  contraction.  In  most  coses,  howe' 
f  lira  the  result  of  laws  or  principles,  by  which 
^  sill  consonants  have  a  tendency  to  be  substituted 
t  others,  or  to  be  placed  before  or  after  thom,  some 
Ewbiob  are  merely  provincial,  or  attributable  to 
"  "bular  meea  of  people,  while  the  influence  of  J 
s  may  be  traoed  throughout  the  wliole  of  Ire- 
ami  BotVijt- 


» 
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land.    Some  of  theBO  laws  of  oorruption  have  1 
noticed  by  Dr.  D'Dtmovau  and  Dr.  Beeves ; 
have  given  expression  to  others ;  I  have  here  b 
them  all,   or  the  most  important   of  them,   ' 
one   view,   iind   illustrated   eaeh   by   a  □iuqIm 
examples  ^ 

I.  Intei-chaiige  of  1,  r,  D,  m. — Tlie  interohlmgl 
these  letters  is  common  iu  most  lang^uages  :  it  i 
be  easy,  if  neoessary,  to  give  examples  from  t 
language  of  Europe.  For  instance,  tbe  modem  i) 
Bologna  is  a  corruption  of  the  anoieut  Booei 
Palermo  of  l*anormus  ;  Amsterdam  of  AmsteL'4 
(thedam  of  theriverAmstel);  Eouajllon  of  Roi 
&o.,  &c. 

The  Bnbstitution  of  these  letters,  one  for  anothor, 
is  also  exceedingly  common  in  Irish  names ;  anil  aiuoe 
tills  kind  of  corruption  prevails  in  Irish  as  well  aa  in 
Kogliah,  the  names  were  altered  in  this  partioular 
respect,  quite  as  much  in  one  language  as  iu  tlie  other. 
L  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  letter,  and  tiH 
instances  are  particularly  numerous  in  which  it  is 
Buhstitnted  for  the  letter  r.  The  word  smtkair 
[sriiher],  a  stream,  forms  the  whole  or  part  of  many 
names;  and  generally — but  not  always— the  )■  has 
been  changed  to  /,  as  in  Shrule,  Shruel,  Struell,  Sroo- 
hill,  all  names  of  places  in  dili'erent  parts  of  Ireland. 
Biorar,  watercress,  is  now  always  colled  in  Iriah 
biolar,  in  whiob  form  it  enters  into  several  names,  na, 
for  example,  Aghaviller,  a  parish  in  Kilkenny ;  ttu 
Four  Masters  call  it  Acfiadh-bioivir  [Ababirrerj,  tbe 
field  of  the  wateroresses,  but  the  present  epokenlriab 
name  is  AcIiadh-Miohn-y  from  which  the  Euglifih  fbiiB 
ia  derived ;  in  Toberburr  near  Fiuglas,  Bnblii^Jj 
original  r  is  retained  ( r"('fn'-'jior'riV,  wateron»s  1 
ijoiighbriaklantiia  Down  was  n-Ofcieu.^^  Locli-H-* 


ablin^Jh^H 


hr.  III.] 
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I'diir  Masters),  the  lake  oi Brhnii ;  and  it  received  ] 
■ '  name  from  an  TJlster  poet  of  tlie  time  of  king  j 
'    'HOr  Mac  Nessa  (Ist  cent.),  who,  on  account  of  tho  1 
i  iitemess  of  hia  satires,  was  called  Brici-in  Nem/i- 
.  ifjKi — Brieriu  of  the  poiaon-tongue  (aee  O'CurrVi 
u.c-t.  III.  17). 
.Vis  also  sometimes,  though  not  ofteii,  ehangod  ] 

■  ■  /.  (la  in  tlio  caeo  of  Castleconnell  near  Limerick,  ] 
iliich  is  the  castle  of  tho  O'Connings,  not  of  the 

""ConnelK  as  the  present  form  of  the  name  would 
mlioftte.      The   0  ConningB,   or   as  they  are  now 

■  ,illed,  Grunnings,  were  chiefs  of  the  temtory  of 
Ae»-GrciiH;  extending  from  Knockgrean  to  Limeriok ; 
and  this  was  their  principal  coatle. 

The  change  of  n  to  r  ia  one  of  frefjueut  oocur- 
nmcc,  an  esample  of  wliich  ia  the  name  of  Kilmao- 
!"iiau  in  Donegal,  which  is  called  in  Irish  authori-  . 
:ii'S,    Cill-niac'uEiimn,   translated  by    Colgan,   thai 
cimrch  of  the  sons  ofEnan,  who  were  contempo- 
a  and  relatives  of  St.  Columba. 
e  Irish  name  of  Limerick  ia  Ltiimnmch  [Limi- 
:  Book  of  Leinster,  &c.],  which  was  originally 
Uied  to  a  portion  of  the  river  Shannon ;  eis  the 
[owing  passage  from   an   auoient   poem  on   the 
'ih  of  St.  Cuimraiu   of  Clonfert,  quoted  by  the 
r  Mastra^  at  561,  will  show  : — 


e  Lnimncudi  did  not  bvnr  on  lis 
I  Uunsler,  inlo  I>»th  Chuinu, 

■  bont  to  {ir«ciou»  m  lie  Cue 


n  of  Fiachn 


\  the  modem  name  was  derived  from  this,  by  a  | 
lOge  of  »  to  r,  and  by  substituting  ck  for  tha  I 
'l^al  ia  the  end.  f 

!bo  lOot  of  Ow  word  is  hm,  bare,  of  whlcli  IiiiniiJ 
muHvQhrm  (see  for  the  diminutive  ten 
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nation  He,  Sod  8bt.,  a.  II.) ;  and  from  tliia  agahl 
was  developed,  by  the  addition  of  the  adjective  port- 
fix  ac/i,  the  full  name  Liiimneafh,  which  signifiefl  n 
bare  or  barren  spot  of  land,  and  which  was  applied 
to  the  place  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  citR;— 
Several  conjectural  and  legendary  dorivntions  (^QoS 
name  are  oitod  bv  Mr.  Maurice  Ijeniliaa  i^^^^| 
"Eilk.  Arcb.  Joiir.,"  18C4-r.,  p.  425,  uoto  I ;  ba^^l 
not  think  it  necesEory  to  notice  them  here.  ^^^| 
In  connection  with  the  name  of  Limeriok,  i<^^^| 
be  remarked  that  km.  bare,  ia  a  usual  oompon^^^J 
local  names.  There  ia  a  place  called  Lumoloon  i^^| 
the  village  of  Clogban  in  lung's  County,  whi<ll^^H 
Four  Masters  call  Lomrhhialn,  bare  cloon  or  tDflajJ^H 
or  more  M\yLomchl.inm-I-FlikHhilc,  from  tlie  fi^^| 
of  O'Flahily,  or  as  they  now  call  themselveB,  Fla^j^^| 
There  are  other  places  of  the  anme  name  in  Oi|^^| 
and  Wioklow ;  and  it  takes  the  form  of  Liom^^^l 
in  Sligo.  Clonltim  in  Armagh,  and  CIooqIov^^^I 
Clare,  have  the  same  meaning,  the  root  words  ^^^| 
reversed.  ^^H 

Lmimicacli  itself  is  a  name  of  frequent  ocoiin^^^| 
but  only  in  oue  other  place  is  it  angUcised  LioU^^^I 
nomely,  ia  the  parish  of  Kilcavan  in  WextbrdJ^^| 
takes  the  fonn  of  Limnagh  in  Sligo  ;  ofLuxoii^^H 
near  Ually  voumey  in  Cork  ;  and  of  Xjuima^^j^^H 
Uttlway.  Lomanagh,  the  name  of  some  plAOBn^H 
Kerry  ;  Lomaunngh  (-baun  and  -roc,  whitish  ^^H 
reddish]  in  Galway ;  and  Loumanogh  in  Corl^^^H 
slightly  diUeront  in  i'nrmatirm ;  but  they  havfl^^l 
tho  same  nieanisi;  as  Ltthiiieac/i.  The  word  is  <^^H 
compounded  in  Cloonlumney  in  Mayo,  and  In  J^^H 
lumney  in  McatJi,  the  meadow  and  tho  ford,  oq^^| 
bareplaoe.  j^^^ 

\     Ib  soma  of  Ow  nortiicru  counlVos,  ftwtnAi^^^H 


b".  III.]  CbiTiipiioim.  SI  I 

J  people  cauuof  without  di£BotiUy  artiniilato  tlie 

__Bioinations  en  and  ;/«,  aod  in  order  to  fncilitiito  the 

pronunciation  they  dinnge  the  n  to  r.    Tiiere  ara 

uiiiuit  forty-five  townlands  oonimenoiiig  with  tlie  word 

Crock,  all  in  Ulster,  except  only  a  few  in  Oonnniipltt 

Hid  Leiuster !  and  a  pweon  unacquainted  with  iha 

;  :iLS«nt  peculiarity  might  he  puzzled  hy  this  prefix,  i 

J    might  pprhaps  considpr  it  an  anglicised  form  of 

^u^iacli,  a  riok  or  piled  up  hill.     But  all  these  Crorh 

^^k really  jfiTrirjc^",  disguised  by  the  ohauge  of  this  one 

^^Ber.    In  the  Ulster  coimtiea,  the  termination  iki- 

^^Ke  or  tiagrtir  is  often  foimd  in  townland  names,  as 

^^uollynagrow  in  the  parish  of  Muckno,  Monaghan; 

^^H  termination  lias  heen  fiimilarly  corrupted,  Tully- 

^^Krow  heing  properly  TnUtigh-im-ijaio,  the  hill  of 

^^EllutE- 

^H^be  change  of  /  to  f  is  not  very  common,  hut  it  is 
^^■lid  iu  some  names.  DromcolUher  in  Limerick 
^^broperly  i>c(((*w-[;i>/fri^o(7/t',  the  ridge  or  hill  of  the 
^^■pd  wood  :  and  Ballysakeery,  a  parish  io  Mayo,  is 
^^Bed  in  Mao  J'^ivhis's  "  Hy  i'iaourach,"  liiiik-casa- 
^^K^  [Bally sukeely],  the  town  of  the  narrow  cataract, 
^^Hlery  harbour  iu  Oonnemara  is  called  at  the  present; 
^^v  ID  Irish,  Cftolflniii-e  [Keelhary],  firom  which  tho 
^^Bsent  name  is  formed  ;  hut  it  should  be  Cnoltliaile, 
^^B  08  it  is  written  more  fully  hy  the  Four  Masters, 
^^mslahRile-ritailli,  i.  e.  the  reddish  narrow-sea-iulet,  a 
^^Mt  appropriate  name. 
^^B?he  change  of  m  to  r/,  m  rice  rend,  is  not  of 
^^Hqnent  ocourreuco.  Iu  llathaugan  iu  EJIdare,  the 
^^^H  M  ehonld  be  i",  the  correct  name  as  written  by< 
^^BFourMa.sters  being  lial/fioiii'j/i'nri,  Imgan'arath^ 
^^H  tho  old  rath  is  still  to  he  eeen  jUHt  out6\(Ve  \\ia 
^^En,  in  a  Seld  near  the  oharch.  The  "baioTiy  ol 
^^gSiua/u  IJmesick  takes  its  name  from  a  townVoji 


I 
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(now  divided  iuto  three) ,  near  Newcastle ;  the  p 
anglioised  form  would  be  Glenqnim,  for  the  ] 
name  is   Okaim-a'-chuim,  the  glen  of  the  t 
hollow. 

N  is  changed  to  m  in  KiliDaiuham  (near  I 
wliich  should  have  been   called   ICiltoainen 
written  Ivilmanan  by  Boate,  which  shows  I 
has  been  corrupted  within  the  last  two  or  tJ"" " 
dred  years.     It  took  its  name  from  St.  Mi 
who  was  bishop  and  abbot  there  early  in  the  bsw 
century,  and  who  is  commemorated  in  the  Colen^ 
at  the  iSth  of  December,     Thet«rminationo"" 
name  seems  to  have  been  formed  iu  imitatiou  o 
common  English  topographical   suiEx  hnin. 
In  Moj'acorab,  the  name  of  a  pariah  in  Wiol 

there  is  a  genuine  change  of  »  to  m,  the  Irish  i 

being  Mnijh-ifu-choii  [Moyaoon  :  Four  Masters]]  j 
plain  of  the  two  hounds.     We  see  the  same  in  F**' 
lilelim,  the  name  of  a  mountain  range  east  of  I 
rick  dty,  which  is  Sliaih-Eibhliniie  [Slieve-Evli 
in  the  Annals,  Ebhliu's  mountain  ;  and  it  i 
called,  according  to  an  ancient  legend  in  Lel_. 
hUidhre,  from  iibhllu,  the  atep-motlier  of  Eoohi 
who  gave  name  to  Lough  Neagh,  mentioned  fai 
on. 

Several  of  the  letter  changes  now  examined  t_ 
been  evidently  caused,  or  at  least  facilitated,  by  ti 
difficulty  of  articulating  the  same  letter  twice  m  im- 
mediate snocession,  and  this  is  a  principle  of  oan- 

I     siderable  inlluence  in  corrupting  language.     \\ 

L    eaaier  to  say  Aghaviller  than  the  riglit  name  I. 

I    virrer,  and  so  on,  in  several  other  cases. 

\        n.  Chavo'-  »/■  ch,  gh,  dh.  aud  th,  /of.— T 
i'«ra/«ouadofca.ipirated(r/iV'*^*>^i^i^Q'<'cA,e 

\be  proaounced  at  all  by  a  speator  oS  m 


?.i 
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ftiid  08  it  constantly  oocurs  id  names,  it  is  interesting  ] 
' )  obaorvo  the  different  ways  in  which  English  sub- 
tutea  are  provided.     When  it  comes  in  the  end 
words,  it  is  often  passed  over  altogether,  heing 
Ether  represented  in  writing  nor  in  pronunoiatiou. 
In  Ballymena  in  Antrim,  which  is  in  Irish  Baile- 
idhoitiich,  middle  town,  the  same  as  Ballymenagh 
[other  places.     Sometimes,  both  in  the  middle  and 
I  of  words,  it  is  rejjreBented  by  gli,  which  is  often 
inded  by  the  English-speaking  natives,  like  the  . 
)er  guttural  ch,  as  in  Lougn,  Lughany,  while 
jb  who  cannot  sound  the  guttural,  prououooe  it 
i  k  at  li  (Lock,  Luhony) ;  but  if  this  3/1  occur  at  ] 
the  end  of  words,  it  is  commonly  not  sounded  at  all| 
as  in  Fermanagh,  Kilnamauagh,  &c.   lu  the  middle   . 
£.vords,  its  place  is  often  supplied  by  A  atone,  as  in  ! 
thane,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Tipperary,  and  of  I 
BTal  townlands,  which  represents  eruachan,  a  little  1 
k  or  hill;  and  in  many  coses  it  is  represented  byi' 
rk,  ua  in  Foorkill  near  Athenry,  Galway,  FiiarchoiU 
1  wood. 

Sometimes  it  is  changed  to  wh,  of  which  a  good 
nmple  is  seen  in  Olenwhirry,  a  pariah  in  Antrim, 
taking  its  name  from  the  river  which  runs  by  Kells 
into  the  Main.  It  is  called  Glancurryin  the  Inqui- 
■itious,  and  its  Irish  name  is  Gli'aim-a' -choire,  the  glen 

Rtbe  river  Cun-y,  or  Coh-e.  tliis  lost  name  signify- 
[  a  oaldroB.  The  caldron  is  a  deep  pool  formed 
ter  a  oatoroct ;  and  a  rocky  hill  near  it  is  called 
ir-a'-choire,  the  rock  of  the  caldron,  which,  in  the 
iiiidemlzcd  form  Skerrywhirry,  is  the  nome  of  a  1 
Ai-uland. 

^But  there  is  a  more  remarkable  change  whiot  l\i\&  J 

•rgv^  in  common  with  tliree  otUera. 
•£e  soiwda  of  the  Irish  asinrated  leW 
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ch,  gh,  iVi,  and  ih,  are  converted  into  the  sound  of/; 
and  this  occurs  so  frequently  as  to  preclude  all  sup- 
poaitioD  of  mere  ncoideut.  Ch  is  a  liard  gutturat.  u 
lieard  in  the  Dommon  word  huph  {luek)  j  yh  or  i/A 
(both  which  have  the  same  sound)  is  the  ooiTeapond- 
inc  fioft  guttural ;  th  is  sounded  exactly  like  Eng- 
lish k. 

The  souud  of  vli  is  changed  to  that  of  /in  tiio 
followiiig  names.  Ivnooktopher  in  Killieuiiy  i«  in 
Irish  Ciioc-a'-toc/iair,  the  l)ill  of  the  loglu-r  or  cause- 
way, and  it  was  so  called  from  an  ancient  tattfirr 
across  a  marsh ;  Luifany,  the  name  of  two  townland« 
in  Kilkenny,  im//i/iwh'ihir  [an  luhany],  the  wetland; 
Clifden,  the  name  of awell-known  villago  in  QtAvny, 
is  a  very  modern  corruption  of  C'loc/itiii,  whichiiBtill 
its  Irish  name,  and  which  means  a  heehiva-ehlipad 
stone  house ;  but  acoording  to  some,  the  Chchiin  was 
here  a  row  of  stepping  stones  across  the  OwongUn 
river;  Lisnadlfy,  the  name  of  two  towulauda  in 
Down,  Lios-nii-failhche,  the  Ik  of  tha  /nha  or  ex«i^ 
ciae-grecn  ;  ridorfe,  near  Ratoath  in  Meath,  Fidh- 
domiit,  dark  wood- 

The  change  of  17/1  or  rfA  to/is  not  quite  so  oommoQ, 
but  we  find  it  in  Mulf,  the  name  of  two  villagt-a,  oo« 
in  Donegal,  and  the  other  in  Derry,  and  of  eielit 
townlands,  all  in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland;  it  is 
mei-oly  a  fonn  oi mofih ,  aplain;  and  tho  Irish  name, 
as  now  pronounced  in  the  localities,  oomes  very  near 
the  Knglish  form.  Balief in  ICilkenny  isliiiile-Aoilha, 
Hugh's  town.  In  somo  cases,  instead  of  the  hard 
labial  /,  it  is  turned  into  the  corrcspondins  soft  labial 
C  as  in  Lough  Melviu  in  LeiUini ;  whicli  ia  calliid 
in  tht>  Annals,  Loch-Mfilglie,  I'rom  Meilghe,  ] 
ofltvlaad  ill  \.  M-  4(J7&.     A.dTT.\A\«  lu  the  \iai"" 


Corrupdom, 

IneliADe,  Cork,  Einiar-rikalihnl,  a  place  between  (the 
pngs  of)  a  folk,  i.  v.  a,  fork  formed  by  rivers. 

n«  change  of  th  to  /  is  often  met  with ;  but 

,^  really  a  change  fronj  the  eouud  of  English  A 

^oli  is  equal  to  Irish  Ih)  to  that  of/.     The  parish 

ITisooffin  in  Kilkeotiy  took  its  namo  from  an  old 

iroh  oalled  TighScoilhin  [Tee-ecolieen],  i.  e.  Scoi- 

n's  hoiLse ;  St.  Scoithin  was  a  rektive  of  St.  Ailbe 

oly,  and  erected  his  primitive  church  hero  to- 

t  the  doae  of  the  sixth  century  (see  O'Clerya 

'.  2nd  Jan.,  and  Colgan,  A.  88.,  p.  9) ;  Clooaas- 

,gb  in  the  parisliof  Kilmaoshalgan.Sligo,  Clutiin- 

aeolhach,  tlie  meadow  of  the  flowers.     In  oeoord- 

QwiUi  tile  same  law,  a  teriithiin,  or  streamlet, 

1  called  MniJ/iiiif:  and  this  is  almost  always  the 

B  in  some  uf  the  western  counties,  as  in  Ballin- 

&UU  iu  Siigo,  Biiik-aii-lsi-ol/iaiii,  the  town  of  the 

samlet. 

^he  greater  number  of  the  alterations  noticed 

per  this  heading  are  attributable  to  the  English 

guage ;  but  there  are  several  instances  of  words 

r  names  corrupted  similarly  by  the  speakers  of 

Hi.     For  example,  the  word  vhiiaiilh  (past  tense  of 

\v^h  tddb,  go),  is  pronounced /w  in  the  south; 

jk  O'Donovan,  in  one  of  his  Derry  letters,  informs 

■  that  manh,  a  plain,  is  there  pronounced  in  Irish 

nmething  between  iim^k  and  muff,''  thereby  facili- 

ing  or  suggesting  its  conversion  into  the  present 

tae,  MulF. 

&.Dy  one  who  had  studied  the  English  language 
S  it«  letter-changes,  might  however,  antieipate  that 
b  Irish  gutturals  would  soTnetiines  be  converted 
'l  English  /,  Words  transplanted  directly  from. 
lh,  88  jaight  hf  expected,  conform  in  many  m- 
' -r  ft>  t/i0  lelter-changiag  kws  of  the  EQg\i ' 
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language ;  of  wbioh  namen  beginning  mtli  the  v 
knock  may  be  taken  as  an  illustratina.  In  Baoh  f 
lish  words  as  "knight,"  "knife,"  "knee," 
li  sound  ia  now  entirely  omitted  iu  pronnnoiatj 
but  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  originuU  vnight,  cn\f,  c 
botli  letters — the  r  bard  and  the  « — were 
nounoed  (Max  Miiller,  "Lectures,"  2nd  Series,  p. 
18G}.  Tbfl  Irish  ciwe  is  subjected  to  tlte  same  Uvr, 
for  while  both  letters  are  heard  in  Irish,  the  nngli- 
cised  form  /.■iiorA'  is  always  pronounced  nock. 

There  is  a  similar  compliance  with  English  custom 
iu  the  change  of  the  Irish  gutturals  to/.    The  Eng- 
lish language,  though  it  has  now  no  gutturals,  odc« 
abounded  iu  tbem,  and  in  a  numerous  class  of  wonU 
t)io  guttural  letters  are  still  retained  iu  writing,  as  in 
tlitiig/ilfr,  langhti'i;  nlghf,  utraigfif,  p/oiii/fi,  &o.     While 
in  many  such  words  the  sound  of  the  gutturals  WM 
wholly  suppressed,  in  others  it  was  changed  to  tho 
sound  ofyi  as  in  tromjh,  drauijht,  cough,  loinjfi,  ^tgm 
It  is  curious  that  the  struggle  between  theaaJi^B 
sounds  has  not  yet  quite  terminated ;  it  iB  oonti^^H 
to  the  present  day  in  Scotland  and  the  north  (J^^H 
,    land,  where  the  peasantry  still  pronounce  such  1^^^| 
with  the  full  strong  guttural.  ^^^| 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when  the  Irish  gutf^^H 
are  corrupted  to/,  the  change  is  made,  not  hjr^^^| 
dent  or  caprice,  but  in  oonformity  with  a  ciuto^^^| 
ready  existing  iu  the  English  language,  ^^^| 

ni.  Inii-rchange  o/d  and  g, — The  letters  d  t^^H 
when  aspirated  {clh  and  rih),  are  sounded  si^^^l 
alike,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  th^^^| 
spealdng.  This  circumstance  causes  tliem  to  1^^^| 
some  extent,  confounded  one  with  the  oth0^^^| 
modern  Irish,  ijh  is  very  geii«!Ta\\v)  &u\i^\t.^ted  ()^^^| 
older  M.     Jn  topograpliiooV  uaiae&,  ^l&!v&  <is^^i^^^| 


•HAP.  III.] 


Corn'ptio 


•flea  hardened  or  r«<istored  (after  the  manner  shown  J 
[lage  4!i) :  and  thus  many  names)  have  been  oor-  ■ 
I'tod  fmth  in  writing  and  pronunciation,  by  the  1 
:'atitiition  tif  ^  I'ur  !//(.  But  aa  far  as  I  Iinve  e: 
ainined,  I  find  only  one  example  of  the  revorae— 
"J7*.  , 

ffltere  are  four  townlands  called  Gargrim  in  the  | 
inHes  of  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Leitiim,  and  Ty- 
fte,  wliich  should  have  been  called  Gardrim ;  for 
'l;i>  Irish  name  is  Gvarrdhniim,  i.  e.  short  ridge  or 
■iiU,  and  it  is  correctly  anglicised  in  GarJmm,  the 
tiime  of  two  townlaoda  in  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone. 
I  ii  e.xactly  the  same  way  was  formed  Fargrim,  the  J 
name   of  two  townlands,  one   in  Fermanagh,  and  I 
the  other  in  Loitrira ;  it  is  in  Irish,  Furdhmim  at  I 

Bt/iruim  (outer  ridgo  or  hill),  in  which  form  it  I 
»r8  in  the  ITour  Mastera  at  a.  b.  llii-i  :  in  its  1 
Bct  anglicised  form,  Fardmm,  it  occurs  in  Fer-  1 
ttgh   and  Westraeath.      Drumgounelly  in   the  1 
r>nn8h    and   county   of  Louth,   should   have  been  I 
.itled  Bnmidon nelly,  from  the  Irish  Di-mm-Dhou'  J 
•  iinilt;  the  ridgo  or  hill  of  the  Donnellys ;  Sliguff  I 
.')  Carlow  would  be  more  correctly  anglicised  oli-  I 
i  utT,  the  Irish  name  being  S/ighe-d/iiib/i/hiack  road ;  I 
mil  the   townland  of  Rossdagamph  in  the  parish  I 
r  Inishmacsaint,  Fermanagh,  is  Ros-<lfi-<IIiaiith,  the  I 
,  lomontory  of  tlie  two  oxen.     It  was  a  mistake  the  I 
.  L-verse  of  this,    that   gave   their   present   English  I 
name   to  the  Ox  Mountains  in  Sligo.     The  Irish  I 
^HbDO,  in   all   our  Annalti,  is  Slindh-ghamk  (whicli  1 
^^■ms    stormy   raouutaiu) ;    but   the    natives    be-  I 
^^Hiog  it   to  be   Sluibli-ilhamh,  i.  e.  the  mountain  I 
^^^Bwoxeu,  have  porpetuntcd  the  present  iuL-oti^t^l 

^^^-JifA^Kioft-fr  ?/fi«//'/ju.— These  letters  aa 
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often  Bubstituted  one  for  the  other  ;  but  ao  f 
have  observed,  the  change  of  6  to  m  ooctiFB  o 
tban  the  reverse.  TUe  tendency  to  cban^  b 
appears  to  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  gramni 
law  of  eclipse  (see  p.  "^'j,  »u}>rn) ;  in  other  words,  t 
sound  of /»  is,  in  case  of  eclipse,  correctly  subati 
for  that  of  I/,  there  is  a  tendency  fo  miuje  th 
change  where  there  is  no  eclipse  at  all  to  jiu 
in  which  case  the  change  is  merely  a  corrupt] 
When  the  preposition  a,  signifying  *'in," 
before  a  noun  beginning  with  (/,  the  i  is  then  i 
laxly  eclipsed  by  m  ;  and  this  ni  Las  in  soi 
remained  after  the  preposition  has  been 
exactly  as  I  was  retained  iu  Turagh  after  the  p 
of  the  article  (see  Turagh,  p.  29,  mijira). 
of  Managher  in  the  parish  of  Agliadowey  in  Dei 
a  good  example  of  tnis :  for  it  is  iu  reality  tli©  eamfl 
OB  Banagher  (a  place  of  gables  or  |)ointed  rocks ;  see 
Banagher,  further  on),  When  the  preposition  n  is 
used,  the  form  of  expression  is  it-iuBcannchair,  wlffl^H 
is  pronounced  in  speaking,  n-ninmfiher ;  ond-flH 
omission  of  the  preposition  left  the  name  uitl^^H 
stands : — Managher.  This  form  of  phrosa  is  ^^| 
common  in  the  Irish  language  both  8pok«ij^^| 
written :  we  find  it,  for  example,  in  ease  of  tliia  4^1 
name,  Brnniie-hnir,  in  the  1>'uur  Masters  at  a.  I>.  ti[^^| 
whero  it  is  recorded  tliat  the  king  of  Ulidia^^H 
killed  at  Bangor  (lin  iimrbhrnlh  an  ri  a  mBeatiHeS^^M 
tlie  king  was  killed  at  Bangor).  i^^l 

It  is  curious  that  8tambr)u],  the  modern  D&Q^^^| 
Constantinople,  exhibits  a  complete  parallel  to^^^| 
for  it  appears  that  ttiis  name  is  a  contraction  <l^^H 
Oreek  phrase  "estan  polin,"  i.e.  "iu  tlie  ^^^H 
{lidv.  Isaao  Taylor's  "\VoTdfta'ai\.?\a;»K"Vaii|^^H 
correspoadiDg  with  tl\e  IrisU  n-iiiBc.annc1^#>^^H 


»  of  the  Greek  preposition  has  beon  retained,  jitst 
pin  has  been  in  Managher. 
"J  is  ei^ipeed  by  m  in  some  oases  wliere  it  is  hard 
sugn  the  eclipae  to  any  grammatical  rule  ;  as  in 
I  of  C'll-'iiBian   [ICibnean]   inuntionej   by   tho 
ir  Masters  at  a.  d-  08^ :  but  here  x)erhaps  Ifidii  is 
>he  genitive  plural  (see  p.  21,  supra).     It  is  evi- 
ptly  Bometliing  like  this  that  takes  place  in  the 
pillar  pi-onnnoiation  nt'  Liah&Uan-,  ofteu  heurd  in 
B  ootinty  Fermanagh,  vix-  Lismellaw ;  which  I  do 
t  believe  to  be  a  corruption,  hut  the  oorreot  pho- 
no Topresoutative  of  Lios-mh^l-aflm  (see  Lisbellaw 
rther  on)- 

ILa  Dorry  the  word  bu-t/ieaiii,  cow-house,  whiclii 
bald  be  anglicised  boyayh,  is  very  commonly  made 
B^crj;^.  It  was  evidently  under  the  same  influence 
pt  EmlygTonuan,  the  name  of  a  parish  near  Kil- 
Wlock  in  Ijimerick,  was  comipted  from  the  proper 
Bihnamo,  iWc-Wimftt^i"  [Billagrynin],  Grynan's 
■  OP  ancient  tree ;  tliough  hero  the  change  appears 
I  have  been  helped  by  a  desire  to  assiniilato  the 
me  to  that  of  Emly,  a  well  known  plaoe  in  Tippe- 
fy,  not  very  far  ofl'. 

The  change  of  m  to  h,  of  which  there  are  some' 
idoubted  e samples,  is  a  mere  corruption,  not, 
jmitting  even  partiall}-,  like  the  reverse  change, 
I  any  grammatical  explanation.  ]3allymoney,  in 
mtnin,  is  usually  called  Ballyhoney  in  early  Anglo- 
luh  records  (lieovcs :  Eccl.  Ant.  p.  80.  note  u), 
jtlam  convinced  that  Ballymoney  is  the  cnrroet 
B»;  nnd  the  family  name  O'Amergin  orMergin,' 
bov  corruptly  made  Bergin  (O'Donovan ;  Battli 
Tloyr.  p.  li!)0,  note  x).  The  name  of  I\a.i\uai; 
aSaHla^aderre^n  in  M&yo,  originally hegaivm'i 
r  Oi<>  Four  Maatora  wviie  it  Meauuoda.     T  ' 
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is  e.  plaon  called  Bunnafedia  in  the  pariah  of  T 
iu  Sligo,  which  is  aoglieised  from  its  present  1 
name,  Biiii-ua-/eik,  the  mouth  of  the./i-arf  or  etr 
Ist  (see  Faddaii  further  on).  Dimld  Mao  Firbi 
hia  Hy  Fiaohraoh,  writes  the  name  Bun-fede;  1 
ia  a  poem  in  the  Book  of  Lecau,  writtea  by  I 
ancestor  more  than  200  years  earlier,  the  plnct  is 
called  Mmw-Hfi-fetli'  [the  shrubbery  of  the  streamlet) ; 
and  as  this  is  no  doubt  the  original  form,  there  it 
here  a  change  from  lu  to  Ik  A  change  muoh  the 
same  as  this  oocura  in  the  name  of  Bunnyoonnellan 
in  the  parish  of  Kilgarvan  in  Mayo,  which  was  cor- 
rupted from  the  oorreot  uamei!/'(ii'/''-CAo/irt//rt('i  {" 
Allan's  Blirubhery)  as  we  Ond  it  written  by  Mao  B 
in  Hy  Fiachracli. 

V. — IimertioH  oft  /•p/itpi'ii  e  antl  t. — The  Gomld 
tion  sr  is  one  of  rare  occurrence  in  modern  Enm- 
pe&n  languages ;  there  is  not  a  8!ugle  word  in 
Euglish,  French,  German,  Greek,  or  Latin,  begin- 
ning with  it,  though  many  of  their  words  are  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  roots  commencing  with  those 
two  letters. 

The  Iriiih  language  has  retained  this  combination, 
and  in  the  Irish  dictionaries,  a  considerable  number 
of  words  will  be  found  commencing  with  «'■.  Of 
those,  there  are  only  four  that  enter  o/leii  into  t 
graphical  names.  These  are  sriiiii,  a  street,  i 
holm  or  inch — the  lowland  along  a  river ;  sntf«,  ] 
rally  a,  nose,  but  in  a  secondary  Fonse,  applied 
points  of  hills,  pro  moo  tones,  &cs. ;  and  sn  " 
stream,  with  ib!  derivatives.  It  was  not  to  1 
pectod  that  the  English  language,  which  wltlUBij 
own  domain  does  not  admit  of  the  union  of  n  a 
trou/ci  FfuKive  (lieso  names  lu  a\V  cnsiya '«\tW)Ut « 
ti'on.     Of  the  luodera  townlani  ut 


inneUsn 
ivas  oor-     i 

1  Enm^      I 


Ur.  m.] 


Cofruptio. 


h  four  words  just  named,  the  «*■  Iiaa  been  retainedy 
■less  t)ian  liaLf ;  iu  about  forty  or  fifty,  it  hfw  beonJ 
m^d  to  fliVy  B.  combiiiatiou  admitted  in  Eaglishu 
X  in  alt  the  rest  it  bas  been  eoiTupted  by  the  ii 
1  of  a  /. 

lere  aro  about  170  modem  names  commencing 
Hti;  and  many  more  containing  these  letters  iu- 
mediatfl.     In  all  these,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
i  t  ia  B.  late  insertion ;  for  although  we  have  words 
I  Irish  beginning  with  lir,  there  are   no   names  J 
TtiTed  from  them,  except  perhaps  about  half  a  doaen.  T 
la  insertion  of  a  i  is  one  of  the  expedients  for  I 
biding  the  combination  *i-,  which  is  found  in  several  I 
Wpiages,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  from  the  f 
Best  times.    We  find  it,  for  inatanoe,  in  the  0-  H.  I 
lan  xtroum  (Eng,  stream),  and  in  the  name  of  J 
\  wall-known  Thraoian  river  Strymon,  both   of  | 
*  'i  are  derived  from  a  Sanscrit  root,  sri 


.  few   names  will  illustrate  these  remarks.     lu 
jreann  near  Cahorciveen.  Kerry  {Snith-ijrrniiach, 
H'elly  atroam),   and  iu   Hranauny   in  iiariah  of 
bagli,  Monaghan  (Srni/i-tiii-eaiiiui/i  [SrahanaunyJ, 
I  B^th  or  holm  of  the  marsh),  the  initial  ir  has 
p  retoiaed.    It  has  been  changed  ios/ir  iu  Shrough, 
t  Tipperary,  from  imt/i,  a  etroam ;  and  also  in 
lone'laxi'agb,  near  KiUamey,  the  nose  or  point  of  ] 
I'Oak. 
1  the  folio  wingnames,  a  /  has  been  inserted  : 
mcally,  above  loughal,  the  well-known  seat  of  I 
Desmonds  ;  whose  castle,  now  iu  ruins,  was  built  ' 
|t  point  of  rock  jutting  into  the  Blackwater,  called  < 
k-eailtigAe,  the  nag'a  noae  or  promontory.     Ard- 

jsIV.  WhiUer  Siokei'  "Iruh  Gloam:"  lunl  Ur.  W.'Vi.l 
M>  JtoWrtObn  efJibelS  ••  Cahla  SludieB." 
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straw  in  Tjtods,  which  the  annalists  write  Ard-n 
[Ard-srahaJ,  the  height  of  (or  near)  the  riTer  h„ 
Btradoae  in  Cavnn.  and  Stradowan  in  Tyroiie,  \ 
vrai/i  or  holm. 

This  eoiTuptiou — the  insertion  oi7— is  fdandn 
or  less  all  over  Ireland,  but  it  prevails  more  Jl^ 
northern  counties  than  BwjTvliere  else.  In  Uh 
tlie  combination  er  is  scarcely  admitted  at  all  ^ 
out  of  about  170  townlnnd  names  iu  all  IreL" 
beginning  with  these  two  letters,  thore  biq  i 
twelve  in  this  province,  and  these  are  wholly  ■ 
fined  to  Donegal,  l''erraanagh,  and  MoQBghan.    ' 

VI.  Aikiition  P/"d  after  n,  I.  inul  r;  and  qfh  ^ 
m. — The  most  extensive  agency  in  corrupting  i 
guage  is  contraction,  i.  e.  the  omisaioQ   of  1-*" 
first,  in  pronunciation,   and  afterwarda  in  ^— eg 
This  is  what  Max  Miiller  calls  phonetic  decBy» 
he  shows  that  it  results  from  a  deficiency  (nST 
oular  energy  in  pronunciation,  in  othor  words,  jS 
laziness.     There  are  coses,  however,  in  whic4ij| 
principle  seems  to  be  reversed,  that  is.  in  " 
words  are  corrupted  by  the  iiddilioii  of  tinon 
letters.     In  English,  for  inslance,  o.H\»  ofteiia 
after  n,  and  in  Greek,  after  both  n  and  / ;  w  in* 
tliumkr  from  Ang.  Sax.  Ihiiiiov ;   ciuiler  froniJ 
(ci'j(w)  cinfriM,  &c. ;  and  in  Or.  aii&,  gen,  m'ldtt^ 
This  tendency  in  English  is  also  noticed  liy  Llff 
iu  his  "  Arciiipologia  "  (p.  Oj.     Another  comiptio 
similar  to  this,  which  is  found  in  .several  languages, 
is  the  addition  of  fi  after  ni ;  as  iu  Eng.  t'     '     '    ' 
Ajig.  Sax.  sliimeriaii ;  Pr,  iioinbre  from  N 
fiiiiil/uro,  from  com   (cow),   and   «i 
for  (jamroi,  &o.    Max  MuUer  sbowBjIi 
the  juaerthu    of  these  Inttera  is  (" 
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!/in«s  in  iirouunciation  that  causes  omiBsio 

■  ^hi'r  cases,* 

These  corruptions  are  very  frequent  in  Irisli  names, 
1  i/. : — the  letter  d  is  often  placed  after  n  and  /,  and 

■  iiuetimes  afti^r  r ;  and  the  letter  b  after  m.    In  the 
llowing  names  therf  is  a  mere  excreBoenoe,  and  haa  ■ 

'.■'.:n  added  in  recent  times:  Terryland  near  Gal  way,  j 
■■  hicli  th«  Four  Masters  write  Tir-oilviii,  the  distiict  J 
[if  the  island;   Killaahandra  in  Cavan  is  in  Irish  | 
*^i-a'-tean-rathn,  the  church  of  the  old  rafli,  and  it  1 
I  BO  colled  because  t)ie  original  church  was  built  I 
'  '  1  the  incloaure  of  an  ancient  rath  which  still  J 
;  Rftthfrj-land  in  Down  isbom  Rnth-Frmi-  \ 
wn,  FreeUn's  rath ;  Tullyland  in  parish  of  Balli- 
kdee,  Cork,  Tiiliiitjh-Eihniu,  Helena's  liill. 
^  is  added  aftor  /  in  the  word  "  field,"  when  thii 
.  is  an  anglicised  form   of  coi/f,  a  wood,  as  in 
ogfleld,  Craufield,  &e,,  which  names  have  been 
^miued  at  page  40,     The  stimo  corruption  is  found 
Kthe  ancient  Wckh  personal  nnme,  Gildas,  and  in 
Tglrisli  name  Mao  Donald,  wbich  are  more  correctly  J 
gtton  Gillas  and  Macdnnnell. 

mtly, '/  is  placed  after  r  in  Lifford,  whicli  is  in 

.  1  Leithbhcair  (Four  Mast.) ;  this  is  a  compara- 

fely  modern  corruption ;  for  Spencer,  in  his  "  View  J 

'le  State  of  Ireland,"  calls  it  Castle-liffer.     It  18  | 

a  ohserred  that  this  adventitious  d  is  placed  after  I 

much  oftener  than  after  the  other  two   letters,  1 

(  addition  of  b  to  m  occurs  only  seldom ;  we 
i  it  in  Cumber  or  Comber,  which  is  tlie  name  of  a 
1  in  county  Uown,  and  of  several  townlands  in  I 
ut  counties,  both  singly  and  in  composition. 
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It  ia  the  IrUli  rtimm;  tLe  oonfliienoe  of  two  i 
and  it  is  correctly  ftngHcised  Ciimmer  and  Com 
many  other  plfloes. 

All  tlifiBo  changes  were  made  in  Engliah, ! 
the  Irish  language  there  was  once  a  strong  ten^ 
in  the  same  direction.  In  what  is  called  middlaE 
(from  the  10th  to  the  15th  century),  and  often  j 
in  old  Irish,  the  custom  was  very  general  of  usin 
for  nn.  For  instance, the  word  ceim  (a  head)  is  citu 
this  form  hy  2ieuss  from  MSS.  of  the  oightli  ooutf 
hut  in  middle  Irish  MSS.  it  is  usually  writtBo  fl^ 
In  all  Bucli  words,  however,  the  proper  termitifttid 
restored  in  modem  Irish ;  and  so  strong  wasJ 
countercurreiit,  that  tbo  d  was  swept  away  not  If 
from  words  icto  which  it  was  inwrreetly  iutrocEql 
but  also  from  those  to  which  it  properly  and  if 
oally  belonged-  For  example,  tho  middle  T 
word  Aijfrund  (the  Mass)  ia  ppellod  oorreclly  with 
a  i/,  for  it  is  derived  from  Lat.  itfiercmla ;  but  ill 
modern  Irish  it  ia  always  spelled  and  proaoiu 
AWrimm. 

Some  of  the  words  and  names  cited  under  ti 
tion  afford  a  curious  example  of  the  Qckl^ueBS  0 
netic  change,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  rep 
of  its  aotiim.  "We  find  words  spelled  in  oldl 
nn  ;  in  middle  Irish,  a  il  is  introduced,  and  t 
becomes  ml ;  in  modern  Iriah  the  '/  is  rqa 
there  is  a  return  to  the  old  Irish  «»,■  undini] 
anglicised  names,  the  il  is  reinstated,  and  iidst 
remain  in  final  possession  of  the  field. 

There  is  a  corruption  peculiar  to  the  uorUiei_ 

north-western  counties,  which  is  very  simUar  H 

one  now  under  considerntiou,  namely,  the  soUl 

aspirated  tii  (mh  =  Eng.  <■)  is  often  represented  A 

present  names  by  vtph.    'XVte  laoio  ulw 
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_  ibably  kq  attempt  to  represent  the  half  noaat,  half  1 
nbisl' aspirate  sound  of  w/i,  which  an  ear  unacous- 
t  cmed  to  Irish  finds  it  very  difficult  to  catoh.  Under 
tha  influence  of  this  custom,  tlam/i,  an  os,  is  oonvertod 
into  damph,  as  in  Derrydamph  in  tho  parish  of 
ICnookbride,  Cavaii,  Doin-diitnh,  the  oak  grove  of  the 
oxen ;  cnfiiu/i,  wild  garlic,  is  made  crmiiji/i,  as  in 
Annacramph  in  the  parish  of  Grange,  Armagh, 
Emtnch-creiimha,  wild  garlic  marsh-" 

Vn.  The  letter  a  prefixed  h  teach  arul  leacht. — The 
Iriah  word  leach  or  tigh,  a  house  or  church,  as  I  shall 
show  elsewhere,  enters  extensively  into  topographical 
names  all  over  Ireland,  in  the  anglicised  forms  of /<i, 
tagh,  trr,  ti,  tff,  &c.  In  some  of  the  eastern  counties  ■ 
this  word  is  liahle  to  a  singular  corruption,  viz.,  the 
Irish  I'll  or  ti  is  converted  into  sta  or  Hti,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  names,  of  which  the  following 
ar«  examples-  Stillorgan  is  in  Irish  Tigh- Lor cain 
[Teelorkan],  Lorcan's  cliurch;  and  it  may  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  churoh  founded  by  8t,  Lorcan 
or  Laurence  O'Toole,  .Arohbishop  of  Dublin  at  the 
time  of  the  ^English  invasion  ;  Stabannon  in  Louth, 

;ht  to  be  Tabannon,  Bannon'a  house  ;  Staokallan 

Meath,   is   written   Ti-ach-coUnin,   by   the   Four 
.ire,  i.e.  Collan's  house.     So  also  Stiruo  in  Louth, 

house;  Stapnlin  near  Baldoyle,  Dublin,  the  iiouso 
of  Paulin,  or  little  Paul ;  and  Stalleen  near  Donore 
above  Drogheda.  is  called  in  the  Charter  of  Mellifont, 
ted  by  king  John  in  1185-6,  Tcachknm,  i.  e. 

me's  bouse. 
■Thifl  corruption  is  almost  confined  to  the  eountiea 

■  Far  f^U  inforroalion  on  tlio  subject  orieUer  uhangei  v 

icuagua,  "ee  Max  M<il}er'i  nnift  intcrestinj;  leclure  oi^ 
Ciaiigv  "  (Lecturea  on  iJie  iScionce  of  Lunguki^^fl 
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of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth ;  I  oan  find  only 

few  examples  outside  these  oounties,  among  Vi 

are,  the  pariah  of  Stacumny  in  Iviidore,  Stakally  in 
the  parish  of  Powerstown,  Kilkenny,  and  Tvrella  in 
Down,  which  is  called  in  the  well-known  Tasation 
(1306),  published  by  Dr.  Reeves,  Staghreel.    ButjU 
Irieh  name  is  Tech-Riaghia  [Tahreela :  O'O.  "  ' 
the  house  of  St.  Biaghnl  or  Regulus,  who  io     ^ 
memorated  on  17tli  Sept.     There  are  altogotli8r_ 
Dublin,  Meatb,and  Louth,  about  twenty-three  natOM 
which  oommenoed  originally  with  Ta  or  Tiy  in  about 
two-thirds  of  which  it  has  become  Sta  or  Sii. 

The  L'ish  word  kacht,  a  sepulchral  monument,  is 
also,  in  some  of  the  Ulster  counties,  corrupted  by 
prefixing  an  s ;  for  example,  Slagbtneill  and  Slaght. 
manus,  both  in  Liondonderry,  ought  to  be  Laghtneill 
and  LaghtmanuB,  signifying  respectively  Niall's  and 
Mauua's  monument ;  and  we  also  find  Slaghtfreeden, 
Slaghtybogy,  and  a  few  others. 

It  will  be  reooUeoted  that  all  the  corruptions  hi- 
therto notioed  were  found  capable  of  explanation,  on 
some  previously  established  prinoiple  of  language  : 
tlie  reason  of  the  alteration  now  under  consideration, 
however,  is  not  so  evident.  In  case  of  the  conver- 
sion of  ta  and  ti  into  ^ta  and  uti,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  as  the  probable  explanation.  The  fact  that 
this  peculiarity  is  almost  confined  to  Dublin,  Me 
and  Ijouth,  renders  it  likely  that  it  is  a  Danish 
ruptiou.  In  all  the  northern  languages  there 
whole  classes  of  words  commenoiDg  with  jt?,  ' 
mean  habitation,  place,  &c.  For  example, 
Sax.  iloir,  ft  dweljing-plaoe,  a  habitation ;  ttt 
place,  a  station  ;  Danish,  »ted,  locus,  sedes ;  aatlj 
oppidam  ;  s/rde,  sthtio ',  Icelandic,  Kla(/r,atatiOt 
Vjipidum  ;  alqfa,  ourta  domiiB  ■,  »to,  tXA-VSa. 
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f  add,  that  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  other  nor- 
1  conntries,  several  of  these  words  are  eiten- 
f  used  in  the  formation  of  names  of  places ;  of 
1  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  only  looking 
r  a  map  of  one  of  these  oouDtrieB. 
It  appears  to  nie,  then  sufSciently  natural,  that 
the  northern  settlers  should  convert  the  Irish  ta  and 
/)'  into  their  own  significant  sta  and  ati.     The  ehanga 
■  sufficiently  marked  iu  ohoraeter  to  assimilate  to 
pe  extent  the  names  to  their  own  familiar  local 
BJenolature,  while  the  alteration  of  form  was  so 
^ht.  that  the  words  still  remained  quite  intelligible 
to  the  Irish  population.     It  would  appear  more  na- 
tural to  a  Dane  to  8ay  Stabannon  (meanbg  Bannou's 
house)  than  Tabannon ;  and  an  Irishman  would  un- 
^MJarfltand  quite  welt  what  he  meant. 
^^^^his  opinion  is  further  supported  by  these  two 
^^^Hl-knowD  facte :  first,  many  places  on  the  eastern 
^^But  have  Danish  names,  as  Waterlbrd.   Leixlip, 
TTowth,  Ireland's  Eye,  &d.  ;  and  secondly,  the  Danes 
frequently  changed  the  Irish  liiin,  au  ishmd,  iuto 
flieir  own  equivalent  word,  e//,  as  in  the  last  men*' 
tioned  name.     If  it  be  objected  that  Tabannon  could 
ant  be  converted  on  this  principle  into  Stabannon, 
because  the  northern  method  of  forming  such  names 
0  plara  the  limiting  term  first,  not  lost,  as  in  Irish 
ice,  Ibe  Irish  order  is  Sffi-hamion,  but  the 
Biiniion-itii) ;  it  may  he  answered  that  in 
kiting  Irish  names,  it  is  very  usual  to  convert 
\  part  of  a  Gompiiuiid  wholly  or  partly  into 
,  J'  \  word,  leaving  the  whole  at  the  same  time 
B  (ffinnal  Irish  order ;  as,  for  instance,  Battcrjohi 
"'  uonovan,  Downpatrick,  Port  Stewart,  &q.,\ 
I  ibe  proper  English  order  would 
',  Donovan's  Castle,  &g. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that  "Worsae  i 
not  notice  this  corniptioo,  though  in  his  "  Aoc 
of  the  Danes  and  Norwegiana  in  England, ! 
and  Ireland,"  he  has  collected  every  Testige  he  o 
find  of  the  Danish  rule  in  these  ooimtriee. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  disturbing  c 
and  the  great  number  of  individual  names  afl^ 
by  each,  only  a   small  proportion  of  the  who' 
corrupted,  the  great  majority  being,  as  already  si 
anglicised  correctly,  or  nearly  so.     When  it  i 
fiidered  that  there  are  more  than  fiO.OOO  tow 
in  Ireland,  and  when  to  the  names  of  these  ore  a 
the  countless  names    of  rivers,   lakes,   mounta 
&o..  it  will  be  seen  that  even  a  small  frtictiou  ( 
will  form  a  number  large  enough  to  give  enffioi 
play  to  all  the  corrupting  infiuences  enumerntc 
this  chapter. 

I  have  now  examined,  in  this  and  the  prec 

chapter,  seventeen  different  sources  of  change  in 

names,  and  I  have  selected  these,  because  thoy  are 

the  most  striking  and  important,  as  well  as  the  most 

extensive  in  their  influenoe.     There  are  other  lettw 

changes  of  a  less  violent  character,   such  as  t 

caused  by  metathesis,  &,c.,  which  I  have  not  thw^ 

BufBeiently  important  to  notice.     The  interohangi 

hard  and  soft  mutes  (or  tenner  and  meduf)  it  t 

tremely  common  ;  but  this,  too,  as  not  causing  ood- 

eiderable  obBouration  of  the  names,  I  shall  dismiss 

with  a  fiiugle  remark.     In   the  formation   of  an- 

l      glioised  names  from  Irish,  the   change   from  1 

I     to  eoftis  comparatively  rare,  while  the  reversAoO 

P     verr  frequently.     Dulane  near  Rclls  is  an  oxaiL,- 

'     oFthe  former,  its  ancient  name,  as  spelled  byt__ 

Four  MaBtets,  Leiug  Tnifea  or  Tiiliin,\.«.\i*Uttlt 

////acA  or  liJll;  as  exam\>Uft  o^  \.\\b  \BN.\gT ,  \\.  V^V^ 


lie  most 
)rlettw      I 

s  tfag^ 
■  1(  «^^ 


Paine  £lff  mo  fogies. 

BSuent  to  mention  tlie  frequent  change  of  ffH^49 
aok)  to  rfiy/i  garbh  (rough),  to  gmi^,  cairniff  {oM 
ik)  to  eayvick;  &c.,  in  the  two  former  of  which  tlio  I 
^d  of  c  is  converted  to  that  of/,  and  in  tho  last  I 
fe  sound  of  (/  (in  got]  is  changed  to  that  of  k.  Thers  | 
ft  also  oorruptioiis  of  uti  esceptional  und  un- 
bected  character,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  I 
Biice  to  any  principle  ;  but  I  shall  not  dwell  oa  f 
pm,  OS  the  object  of  these  chapters  is  not  so  niuoh  I 
»  oxominntion  of  iadividual  names  as  the  devplop- 
vt  of  general  laws. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FALSE    ETYMOLOOIES. 

■  no  department  of  Irish  antiquities  have  writers  J 
Bulged  to  such  an  extent  in  vague  and  useless  con-  I 
|ture  as  in  the  interpretation  of  local  names.     Our  \ 

nty  histories,  topographical  dictionaries,  tourist's 
mDdbook8,&c.,  abound  in  local  etymologies;  but  if 
we  leave  out  of  the  question  a  few  topographical 
works  lately  published,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
"jese  interpretations  are  generally  speaking  false, 
I  large  proportion  of  them  inexpressibly  silly. 
tead  of  seeking  out  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
in  authentic  Irish  documents,  which  in  many 
I  small  amount  of  inquiry  would  enable 
0  do,  or  ascertaining  the  pronunciation  from 
,  writers  of  this  class,  ignoring  both  autho- 
ey,  either  take  the  names  aB  tVw 
h,  orJurent  origioal  forms  tbat  \.\i 
utcrprot  tbem,  each  accor^ngto 
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own  fancy,  or  to  lend  plausibility  to  some  fitvM 
theory. 

There  are  laws  and  method  in  etymology,  i 
as  in  other  sciences,  and  I  have  aet  forth  in  fin 
three  preceding  chapters,  the  principles  by  livfaiob 
an  iDquirer  must  be  guided  in  the  present  branch 
of  the  subject.  But  when  we  see  men  pronouncing 
confidently  on  queetiona  of  Irieh  etymology,  who 
not  only  have  no  knowledge  of  these  principles, 
but  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  InHh 
language  itself,  we  cannot  wonder  that  their  con- 
jectures regarding  the  signification  of  Irish  names 
are  usually  nothing  better  than  idle  and  worthier 


The  first  who  to  any  extent  made  use  of  the  ety 
mology  of  Irish  names,  as  an  instrument  of  historical 
investigation,  waaVallanoey.  He  built  whole  theo- 
ries regarding  the  social  condition  and  religious  belief 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  chiefly  on  false 
etymologies ;  but  his  system  has  been  long  exploded, 
and  no  one  would  now  thiok  of  either  quoting  or  re- 
futing his  fanciful  oonjeotureB.  He  was  auoooeded 
by  a  host  of  followers,  who  in  their  literary  speeul&r 
tions  seem  to  have  lostevery  vestige  of  judgment  and 
common  sense ;  and  the  race,  though  fast  dyioK  out 
under  tlie  broad  sunlight  of  modern  Bcholarebip,  la 
not  yet  quite  extinct.  I  shall  not  notice  their  ety- 
mologictu  fancies  through  this  book,  for  indeed  thoy 
are  generally  quite  beneath  notice,  but  I  shall  briilj 
together  in  the  present  chapter  a  few  charm " 
examples. 

In  Ferguson's  "River  Names  of  Europe,'1 
are  near  fifty  Irish  names,  whose  meanings  fl 
cugBed-  Of  these,  a  tew  ate  \iii4ti\i.\iWtty  o 
there  are  about  twenty  on  w\A<ita.  \  wnv  ■«*.  | 
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offer  an  opinion,    as  I  know  nothing  certain  of 
their  etymology,  and  the  author's  oonjeoturea  are^ 
for  more  likely  to  he  wrong  than  right,  for  the*^ 
aro  founded  on  the  modem  forms  of  the  names,     sl 
full  half  are  certainly  wrong,  and  of  these  one  ex^ 
lie  will  he  sufficient.      The  name  Nenagh  (rivetW 
.erived  from  Sanso,  nl,  to  move,  Gael,  uiijh,  t 
but  a  little  inquiry  will  enable  any  one  t 
_  _  _  that  Nenagh  is  not  the  name  of  the  river  at  alii 
Wt  of  the  town ;  and  that  even  if  it  were,  it  could  notfl 
bo  derived  from  any  root  beginning  with  »,  since  thaq 
original  name  is  Aenach,  the  initial  n  being  merely 
ti)«  Irish  article.     The  real  name  of  the  river,  which 
is  now  almost  forgotten,  is  Owen  O'Coffey,  the  river 
of  the  O'Coffeys,  the  family  who  anciently  inhabited 
the  district. 

In  Gibson's  Etymological  Geography,  a  conaide- 
rahle  number  of  Irish  names  are  explained  ;  hut  the] 
■nthor  was  very  careful  to  instance  those  only  whosa 
hcaninga  are  obvious,  and  consequently  he  is  gen»--J 
Pffiy  right.     Yet  he  calls  Inishbofin  off  the  coast  ofv 

yo,  Inkhbo^inc,  and  interprets  it  Bostne's  inland  f^ 
he  confounds  Inishcourcy  in  Down  with  Ennis- 
Krthy  in  Wexford,  besides  giving  an  erroneous  ety- 
ftology  for  both. 

B  The  Bev.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  also  deals  frequently 
Kth  Irish  names,  in  a  work  of  great  ability,  "  WorJaJ 
Bid  Places,"  is  more  cautious  than  either.  Bulfl 
Men  he  sometimes  falls  into  the  same  error  ;  for  ia^ 
Buioe,  he  takes  Armagh  as  it  stands,  and  derives  id 
Bom  the  preposition  ai-  (oo),  and  mni/h  (a  plain  )M 
Koagh  among  the  whole  range  of  Irish  names  theta 
Ksoaroely  one  whose  original  form  (.fln^iVac/ii^  ufl 
Btter  isoowii,  M 

BSwv  A  a  parish  near  Dowupatrick,  laV\ng« 
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name  from  an  old  church,  now  called  Inob,  i.  a 
ialond,  because  it  was  built  on  a  small  ialand  org 
insula,  on  the  west  side  of  Strangford  Lougb. 
full  name  is  Inishcourcy;  and  as  it  is  a  historioa 
tliat  an  abbey  was  founded  there  by  John  de  Cn 
about  the  year  1180,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  atl 
Harris  (iu  his  History  of  Down),  and  Archdal'' 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  the  name  was  de4 
from  him.     But  an  earlier  monastery  existed  t* 
called  luii-Ciimhscraigb  [luiehoooscry],  Coosoa 
island,  long  before  John  de  Couroy  was  bora  t 
this  name  was  gradually  corrupted  to  Inidiooi 
both  on  account  of  the  curious  similarity  of  som 
and  of  that  chief's  connection  with  the  place- 
All  this  will  be  rendered  evident  by  reference  to 
I      the  Annals.     We  find  it  recorded  in  the  Four  Mu^ 
lers  that  in  1001  "  Sitric  son  of  Amlaff  set  outi^^| 
predatory  e.^ cur sion  into  XTlidia  in  his  ships  ;^^^| 
^     plundeied    Kilclief    nud    Liu-Cutiihacraigh  ;'*  ^^^^ 
I     Tigbemaoh,  who  died  in   1088,  records  tbe  ^^^H 
I     event.     Moreover,  Hugh  Maglanha,  abbot  of -J^^H 
I     nijn/iscraiff/i,  was  one  of  those  who  signsd  the  G^^H 
I     ter  of  Nowrv.  a  document  of  about  the  year  11Q^^^| 
I         Dr.  Iteeves  has  conjectured,  what  is  bighly^^^H 
I     bable.  that  the  person  who  gave  name  to  this^^^H 
I     was  Cumhscrach,  one  of  the  sons  of  Conor  Mao  I^^^^l 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  TJIster  i^^^| 
first  century.  ^^H 

It  has  been  said  by  a  philosopher  that  word^^^f 
vem  men,  and  we  have  an  excellent  example  o^^H 
in  the  name  of  the  Black  Valley,  near  Killu^^H 
Many  of  our  guide  hooks,  and  tourists  ^"il^^^l 
number,  describe  it  as  something  wonderful  ^^^| 
I  ezcetBive  biaokness ;  and  amoTig  iV'icm  w  Qn«  ^^H 
I  iuowD  writer,  who,  if  we  lue^Jo  ^ii&^\)':;  ^^^^H 


false  Etymologies. 


:3l 


wrote  irorn  I 


DptioQ,  either  never  &ai7  it  at  all, 
jemory. 

It  may  l}e  admitted  that  t!io  directioD  of  this  vallejr 
IVifh  regard  to  the  sun,  at  tho  time  of  daj  when  visi- 
generaUy  see  it,  has  some  iufluenoe  in  rend&r- 
uie  view  of  it  indistinct ;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
jker  thtin  many  other  valleys  among  the  KiUar- 
Y  mountains ;  and  the  imaginatioa  of  tourists  is 
,  oaptive,  and  they  are  betrayed  into  these  de- 
scriptions of  its  gloominess,  because  it  has  been  called 
tho  Black  Valley,  which  is  not  its  name  at  all. 
The  variety  of  ways  in  which   the   original  ia 
lelled  by  different  writers — Coomdhuv,  Coomadhuv, 
jomydhuv,  Curameendhuv,  &.o. — might  lead  any- 
»  to  Buspeot  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
I  translation ;   whereas,  if  it  were   intended  for 
lok  valley,  it  would  be  Coomdhuv,  and  nothing 
To  an  Irish  scholar,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
es  makes  ihe  matter  perfectly  clear;  and  I  nl- 
;  regret  being  obliged  to  give  it  a  much  less 
interpretation.      They   invariably   call    it 
A-cf-irit'*  (this  perfectly  represents  the  pronun- 
in,  except  only  the  ic,  where  there  ia  a  soft  gut- 
»l  that  does  not  exist  in  English),  which  will  be 
Hised  as  Ciim-ni-Dlniibh,  O'Duff's  valley.  Who 
)'Diiff  was,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
IClonmaonoise  is  usually  written  in  the  later  Annals 
mic~Noi»,  which  has  been  translated,  and  is 
C  generally  believed  to  mean,  "  the  retreat  of  th 
T  the  noble,"  a  name  which  it  was  thought  to 


is  also  preserTed  in  a  nli^litly 
poem  in  the"Ki^rry  Mngnxine, 


he  popular 
tnl  focm  by  t 


'AoJ  tiav  the  rocks  that  lordly  t 
And  tiieiv  ilie  shady  vnle     '•''• 


i 
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have  received,  either  becauBe  the  place  was  mtioh 
frequented  ty  the  nohility  as  a  retirement  in  their 
old  age,  or  because  it  was  the  burial-place  of  to 
many  kings  and  chiefs.  But  this  guess  could  never 
be  made  by  any  one  having  the  least  knowledge  of 
Irish,  for  in  tlie  original  name  the  lost  two  syllahles 
are  in  the  genitive  singular,  not  in  the  genitive  plu- 
ral. N6s  (gen.  uois),  indeed,  means  noble,  but  here 
it  is  the  name  of  a  person,  who  ia  historically  known, 
and  Cliiain-mic-Nois  means  the  meadow  of  the  eon 
of  Nos. 

Though  the  Irish  name  given  above  is  generally 
used  by  tlie  Four  Masters,  yet  at  1461  they  call  tlie 
place  Cluain'muc-Nok-mk-Fiadaigh,  by  whioh  it  ap- 
pears that  this  Nos's  father  was  Fiadhaoh  f  FeeaghJ, 
who  was  a  chief  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Dealhh- 
na-Eathra  (now  the  barony  of  Garrycastle  in  King's 
County),  in  whose  territory  Clonmacnoise  was  situ- 
ated. Cliiain-miic-Nois  would  signify  the  meadow  of 
Nos's  pigs ;  but  though  this  form  is  used  by  Colgau 
in  the  Iriportite  Life,  the  oorreot  original  appears 
to  be  Cliinin-maccu-Noin,  for  it  is  so  written  id  the 
older  Annals,  and  in  the  Carlsruhe  Maausoript  of 
ZeuBB,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  and  no  doubt  the 
most  trustworthy  authority  of  all :  this  last  signifies 
the  meadow  of  the  sokc  of  Nos. 

ABkeatou  in  Limerick  is  transformed  to  E<i»-*fad' 
fiiini;  in  a  well-known  modem  topographical  work 
on  Ireland :  the  writer  explains  it  "  the  cataraot  of 
the  hundred  fires."  and  adds,  "  the  fires  were  j     ^ 
ably  some  way  connected  with  the  ritual  i 
Druids,  the  ancient  Irish  Quebres,"      The  ] 
however,  aa  we  find  it  in  many  Irish  authoiitu  _, 
ICas-Gi-phtine,  which  wmpVy  m«WA  'Owa  (fttjuaot  of  I 
Oepbtiae,  aome  old  pa^au  <iiv«t.   "^^Jft  <aS»wi.^ 


*.n..l 


Pnlati  Slymmiofjwt. 


iere  the  Bed  falls  o 


I  leflge  of  rftots  near  tlie 


I  may  remttrk  here  tliat  great  nuiubers  of  tlieae 

fanciful  dorivations  were  invented  to  prove  that  the 

^wicient  Irish  worshipped  fire.    In  order  to  show  that 

^^e  round  tower  of  Balla,  in  Mayo,  was  a  fire  temple, 

Vallancey  elianges  the  name  to  BcHngh,  which  he 

wsrprets  "  the  fire  of  iires."     But  in  the  Life  of  81. 

KDua,  the  founder,  published  by  Colgan  (at  the 

tb  of  March),  we  are  told  that  before  the  saint 

booded  his  monastery  there,  in  the  beginning  of 

the  seventh  century,  the  place  was  called  Rosdair- 

'  bhi-facli,  i.e.  oak-grove;  that  he  enclosed  the  wells 

of  his  religious  establishment  with  a  "  balla"  or  wall 

(a  practice  common  among  the  early  Irish  saints)  _ 

^Ba  that  "hence  the  town  received  the  new  name 

HftUa,  and  Mochua  himself  became  known  by  tha 

^^knomen  Ballensis." 

^KAghagower,  in  the  same  county,  Vallancey  also 
^^tolains  "  fire  of  iires,"  and  with  the  same  object,  as 
^Hround  tower  exists  there.  He  was  not  aware  that 
^He  original  name  was  Achatlh-fohhaii;  for  so  it  is 
BBk-d  in  the  Four  Masters  and  in  the  most  ancient 
BUves  of  St.  Patrick :  it  signifies  "  the  field  of  the 
HJDtiDg,"  and  the  place  took  its  name  from  a  cole- 
^Eated  well,  which  is  now  called  St.  Patrick's  "Well. 
^■b  name  must  liave  been  oorrupted  at  an  early  date, 
^fc  Duald  M'Firbis  calls  it  Achadh-ijabhair  (''B.y 
^Hfaohrach,"  p.  \'A) ;  but  even  this  does  not  signify 
^Bfire  of  lires,"  but  a  very  different  thing — "  thi 
H^Ald  <if  the  goat," 

^E  Smith,  in   his  History  of  Cork,  states  that  tl 
^HroDV  of  Kinalnienky  nieans  "  the  head  of  tW  Tin\jW 
^^k^'  &vm  frail,  Iwad,  wtil,  noble,  and  hh'iicui 
^■^7»o  h^s  form  of  the  name,  Iioweyer»  ifi  C 
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mBec^  (O'Heeriii),  which  was  originally  the  name 
not  of  the  territory,  but  of  the  tribe  tliat  inhabitedj| 
and  which  means  "  the  descendants  (riw/)  of  iu 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Mnhonys,  audi 
iaiied  in  the  seventh  century.  f 

In  Seward's  Topographical  Dictionary  it  is  ^ 
that  BaltinglasB  (in  Wioklow)  "  ie  derived  iroml 
tinnc-glan,  or  (he  fire  of  BeaCa  myiturleH,  tha^ 
being  lighted  there  by  the  Druids  in  honour  q 
sun  ;"  and  the  writer  of  a  G-uide  to  "Wioklow  [Gj 
Dublin,  1834)  says  that  it  is  "  JJal-teacf^-na-gta 
the  town  qfthc  grey  houses ;"  and  he  adds,  "  oea ' 
the  appearance  of  them  bears  ua  out  in  this-"  _^^ 
is  alt  pure  iuTenlion,  for  neither  of  the  original  forma 
here  given  is  the  correct  one,  and  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  bear  the  meaning  assigned,  nor  indeed  anr 
meaning  at  all.  In  ancient  documents  the  name  u 
always  given  i?f(7/i«.7i-C/j9i/(j/flrs[Ballaoongla3:  Dinn- 
Benchus],  the  pass  or  road  of  Cuglas,  a  personage 
connected  with  the  locality,  about  whom  there  is  a 
curious  and  very  ancient  legend:  in  Grace's  Annuls 
it  is  anglicised  Balkynglaa,  which  is  nearer  tlie_ 
original  than  tlie  modem  corrupt  name.  Thei 
another  BenJach-Clionylak  near  Cork  oity,  bi 
name  is  now  lost,  and  the  exact  situatioa  i 
place  is  not  known. 


CHAPTER  T. 


ITlaClTY   OF    IKISH    LOCAL    I 


Ix  an  essay  on  Irish  local  names  it  may  bo  fl 
(Mat  I  should  give  some  mtoTma^-W  tft^dingl 
I  antiquity.    In  various  in&^\d\ia\CTLS«a'i.\iw«^'CsJa 
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)  indicated  tlie  date,  certain  or  probabli 
le  imme  wiis  imiwai'd;  or  the  enrlipi 
.  it  wits  knowii  to  hiive  been  in  use ;  but 
may  be  of  iutorest  to  state  liere  some  general  Don- 
kdoDS.  to  whicli  the  evidonce  at  our  command  en- 
ato  arrive, 
Tien  we  wish  to  investigate  the  composition  and 
ling  of  a  name,  we  are  uot  warranted  in  going 
t  farther  than  tlio  oldest  aotually  existing  manu- 
scripts ill  which  it  is  found  written,  and  upon  the 
form  given  in  these  we  must  found  our  conclusions. 
But  when  our  object  ia  to  determine  Uie  antiquity  of 
'^  name,  or,  in  other  words,  the  period  when  it  was 
Iftimposed,  we  have  usually  a  wider  scope  and  fuller 
^eiice  to  guide  us. 

For,  first,  if  the  oldest  existing  manuscript  in 
ieh  the  name  occurs  is  known  as  a  fact  to  have 
,  copied  from  another  still  ohler,  not  now  in 
nifitencci  this  throws  back  the  age  of  the  name  to 
it  least  the  date  of  the  trauscviption  of  the  latter. 
I'ut,  secondly,  the  period  when  a  name  happens  ta 
Iki  first  committed  to  writing  is  no  measure  of  its 
]  antiquity ;  for  it  may  have  been  in  use  hundreds 
jyeatB  before  being  embalmed  in  the  pages  of  any 
ptten  doDument.  While  we  are  able  to  assert  with 
inty  that  the  name  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
Ftbe  writer  who  first  mentioned  it,  the  validity  of 
'  further  doducliona  regarding  its  absolute  age 
lendfl  on  the  authenticity  of  our  history,  and  on 
I  correotneaa  of  our  chronology. 
t  will  Ulustralo  these  remarks  by  an  example : — 
J  city  of  Armagh  is  mentioned  iu  numeroiis  Irish 
[neuts,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  smih  aa 
ii^o  Boat  of  Lein^ter,  &e.,  and  always  ill  t\ie  ionn. 
-y-^arM  except  when   the  Latin  etiuivalent  i& 
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OBod.    The  oldest  of  these  is  tlie  Book  of  Aim 
which  is  known  to  have  been  transcribed  ( 
year  807 ;  in  this  we  find  the  tiome  traiialated  I 
Alliliido   Machw,   which    determines  the   mcaiiitig. 
namely,  Macba's  height. 

Cut  in  this  eame  Book  of  Armagh,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  ancient  authorities,  the  place  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  St.  Patrick,  who  ia  recorded 
to  have  founded  the  cathedral  about  the  year  457; 
the  eite  having  been  granted  to  him  by  Daire,  the 
chief  of  tlie  surrounding  district ;  and  as  the  history 
of  St.  I'atriek,  and  of  this  foundation,  is  accepted  OD 
all  hands  as  authentEo,  we  have  undoubted  erideuH 
that  the  name  existed  in  the  fifth  century,  though  «s 
possess  no  document  of  that  age  in  which  it  is  written. 
And  even  without  furtlier  testimony  we  aro  able  to 
say  that  it  is  older,  for  it  was  in  use  before  St. 
Patrick's  arrival,  who  only  accepted  the  name  as  he 
found  it. 

But  here  again  history,  though  of  a  less  reli 
character,  comes  to  our  aid.     There  is  an  i 
tract  called  Dinnseochus.  which  professes  to  gin 
origin  of  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  loot 
in  Ireland,  and  among  others  tliat  of  Armagh, 
a  fact  admitting  of  no  doubt  that  the  place  re 
its  name  from  some  remarkable  woman  named  1 
and  the  ancient  writer  in  the  Dinnsenchus  menoi 
three,  from  one  of  whom  the  name  was  tierived,  bi« 
does  not  decide  which.     The  first  was  Mucha,  the 
wife  of  Nevvy,  who  led  hither  a  colony  abou^ 
years  alter  the  deluge;  the  second,  Maolia  0| 
golden  hair,  who  founded  the  palace  of  Kmoniq^ 
years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  third,  1' 
wife  of  Crunn,  who  lived  iu  ttv«  x«\i£a  oC  Com 
J'fessa  in  the  first  century.    "XVa  »       ^  *' 
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reooidfid  to  have  been  buried  there ;  and  as  she  wbs 
by  far  the  most  colobrated  of  the  three,  slie  it  was, 
most  probablj,  after  whom  the  place  was  called.  AVe 
may  conclude,  therefore,  with  every  appearance  of 
certAiaty,  that  the  name  haa  an  autiquity  of  more  i 
tfaitii  two  thousand  years. 

Following  this  method  of  investigation,  we  are  I 
ahl©  to  determine,  with  oonsiderable  precision,  the 
age  of  hundreds  of  local  names  still  in  use ;  and  as  I 
a  further  illustration,  X  shall  enter  into  some  detail  ] 
oonoeming  a  few  of  the  most  ancient  authorities  that  ] 
have  oome  down  to  ua.  | 

The  oldest  writer  by  whom  Irish  places  are  named 
in  detail  is  the  Greek  geographer,  Ptolemy,  who 
wrote  his  treatise  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  It  is  well  known  that  Ptolemy's  work  is 
only  a  corrected  copy  of  another  written  by  Marinua 
of  Tyre,  who  lived  a  short  time  before  him,  and  the 
latter  ia  believed  to  have  drawn  his  materials  from 
an  ancient  Tynan  atlas.  The  names  preserved  by 
Ptolemy  are,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  authentic,  I 
aa  old  at  least  as  the  first  century,  and  with  great  * 
ipiohability  much  older. 

~  Unfortunately  very  few  of  his  Irish  names  have 
Tied  our  time.'     In  the  portion  of  kia  work  re- 

, ig  to  Ireland  he  mentions  over  fifty,  and  of  these 

only  about  nine  can  be  identified  with  names  exist- 
ing within  the  period  reached  by  our  history.  These 
are  Smos,  now  the  Shannon ;  Birgon,  the  Barrow ; 
'■■  'j,  theBoyne;  ii/;iii'Hn,  Rechra  or  BathHn; 

■  Lagan;  Nagiialui,  Connaught ;  Iiatiinion 
'Qu  Seimhne  (now  Island  Magee),  i.e.  the 
i       I    ■  I'    Sciiiifiiii',    an   ancient    territory ;    Eblana^ 


WTv. 


It  mll-r  to  3leraiti 
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Dublin ;  and  another  to  which  I  ehftll  retw 
fiently. 


» 


The  river  that  he  ealls  Ofiol-a 


.,  ty  its  I 


appears,  I  _ 
tion  on  the  map,  to  be  the  same  as  tbe  Wicltlow  ri 
now  80  well  known  as  the  Ovooa ;  but  this  last  nania 
has  been  borrowed  from  Ptolemy  himself,  and  has 
been  applied  to  tJie  river  in  very  recent  times.  Ita 
proper  name,  as  we  find  it  in  tlie  Annals,  is  Avoj)^. 
more,  which  is  still  the  name  of  one  of  thej"^  ' 
principal  branches  that  form  the  "Meeting  c 
Waters." 

He  places  a  town  called  Dounon  near  the  C 
It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  place  tlitu 
meant  by  thw ;  but  the  record  i§  valuable,  as  the 
name  is  obviously  the  Keltia  ifini,  with  the  UrqoL 
infiesion  on  postfixed,  which  shows  that  this  i 
was  in  use  as  a  looal  appellative  at  that  early  b^ 

There  is  one  very  interesting  example  of  tbea 
plete  preservation  of  a  name  unchanged,  froda 
time  of  the  Phosnioian  navigators  to  tbe  presentf 
Jiiflt  outside  Ebhnn  there  appears  a  small  it 
which  is  called  Edri  Deserin  on  the  map,  and  I 
IferemoK  in  the  Greek  test,  i.  e-  the  desert  of  J? 
which  last  name,  after  removing  the  Greek  infli 
and  making  allowance  for  the  usual  contraotionij 

fains  the  original  form  E<tar.  This  is  exacts 
rish  name  of  Ilowth,  used  in  nil  our  ancient  B 
ritiee,  either  as  it  stands,  or  with  the  addition  o 
{Hrn-Edair,  the  peak  of  Edar) ;  still  well  kj 
throughout  the  whole  country  by  speakers  of  E 
aud  perpetuated  to  future  time  in  the  names  of  seTortS 
villa  residences  built  within  the  lost  few  years  on  tliB 
hill.  ^Jl 

Some   writers  have  erroneoviaV^  KiKiAi^Lad  ^^^| 
JTerinm  with  Irelaud'ft  Eye,  ^^wVsWV-s  Vsw^^B 
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B  represented  as  an  island.  The  jierfoct  oo- 
idence  of  the  uanie  is  alone  eufHrJeiit  to  prnve  that 
n-Edar  is  the  place  meant ;  but  I  may  add,  that 
iha  anoiont  navigators  who  collected  the  intbrma- 
1  handed  down  to  us  by  Ptolemy,  Ireland's  Eye 
nld  be  barely  noticeable  as  they  sailed  along  our 
Its,  whereas  the  bold  headland  of  iie«-£'rfflj- formed 
rominent  landmark,  certain  to  be  i-emembered  and 
■ded  ;  and  connected  as  it  was  with  the  mainland 
jf  ft  low,  narrow  isthmnfi,  it  is  no  wonder  they  mis- 
Uc  it  for  an  island.  Besides,  a^we  know  from  our 
Ht  ancient  authorities,  Hpwth  was  a  celebrated 
lljty  from  tlio  earliest  times  reached  by  history 
badition ;  whereas  Ireland's  Eye  was  a  place  of  no 
\b  till  the  seveuth  century,  when  it  was  solec-ted, 
is  many  other  islands  round  the  coast,  as  a  place  of 
'gioQS  retirement  by  Christian  missionaries. 

ording  to  some  Irish  authorities,  the  place  re- 

tho  name  of  Beii-Edair  from  a  Tuatha  Do 

^laaa  chieftain,  Edar,  the  son  of  lldgneth,  who 

B  Imried  tliere ;  while  others  say  that  it  was  from 

rthfl  wife  of  Gann,  one  of  the  five  Firholg  bro- 

«  who  divided  Ireland  between  them.   The  name 

Wtb  is  Danisd.     It  is  written  in  ancient  letters 

Wiia,lIouete,  and  Hotrelh,  all  different  forms  of  the 

rthern  word  hoted,  a  head  fWorsae}. 

"Tie  Irish  names  originally  collected  for  this  an- 

|at  atlas  were  learned  from  the  natives  by  sailoi-s 

nking  a  totally  different  language ;    the  latter 

prered  them  in  turn,  from  memory,  to  the  lora- 

Ir,  who  was  of  course  obliged  to  represent  them 

f  Fliosnioian   letters;   and  they  were  ultimately 

■ferred  by  Ptolemy  into  the  Greek  language.    It 

«n  jwjfectJ^'  ohriotif,  therefore,  that  tlie  niimoaj 

r  &iatbcm  on  Piohmy's  map,  must  iu  genei 
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be  rerj  mucli  distorted  &om  the  prop^  forma,  sa  luod 

at  the  time  bj  the  inbabitant^- 

Enonnous  changes  of  form  hsre  taken  plaM 
OUT  own  time  in  miiDy  Irish  nnmea  that  haTaij 
transferred  merely  from  Irish  to  EDglish,  und^l 
oumstimces  far  more  favourable  to  correotneeat] 
some  old  compiler,  in  drawing  a  map  of  Ii 
hud  removed  the  ancient  Ceann  L^ime  (the  b 
the  leap)  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  its  properfl 
tioQ  (as  Ptolemy  does  in  case  of  several  plaoesVj 
called  it  by  its  present  came  Slyne  Head,  i 
all  intermediate  information  were  lost,  it  is  1 
probable  that  it  would  never  be  recognised. 

When  we  reflect  on  all  this,  and  remember  bendea 
that  several  of  the  names  are  no  doizbt  fantastio 
translations,  and  that  with  great  probability  many 
of  them  never  existed  at  all,  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  voyagers,  we  shall  cease  to  be  Biirprised 
that,  oat  of  more  than  fifty,  we  are  able  to  identify 
only  about  nine  of  Ptolemy's  names. 

The  next  writer  after  Ptolemy  who  has  mentioned 
many  Irish  localities,  and  whose  works  remain  to  us, 
ia  a  native,  namely,  Adamnan,  who  wrote  his  Lifa  of 
6t.  Columba  in  the  seventh  century,  but  the  name* 
he  records  were  all  in  use  before  the  time  of  Colam'ba 
in  the  sixth  century.  In  this  work  about  forty  Iiish 
plaoes  are  mentioned,  and  here  we  have  Ftol 
case  reversed.  The  number  of  names  totally  li 
not  yet  recognised,  does  not  amount  to  half  a-<| 
All  the  rest  have  been  identified  in  Beeves'fl  « 
of  Adamnan ;  of  these,  nine  or  ten,  though  Dtn.^ 
solete,  occur  frequently  in  Irish  MSS.,  and  have  1| 
in  use  down  to  recent  times ;  the  remaindw  e 
the  present  day,  and  are  still  applied  to  the  loc 
It  wiU  not  be  ueceeaory  \.o  itVsA  "Cae  'o.u'm.tiTuufi  , 
imVeiWj,  whose  works  ate  eVVW  ti\.iwit,  ^\i>.^^wwi^*^ 
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!iffereDt  periods  from  Adamnan  down  to  the  timfi 
B  Colgan  and  the  O'Clerys ;  or  the  ancient  MSS. 
Out  remain  to  us,  enumerating  or  deBcribing  Irish 
localities.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  in  the 
mnjoritj  of  cases  the  places  they  mention  are  still 
known  by  the  eame  names,  and  have  been  Identified 
in  oiur  own  day  by  various  Irish  scholars. 

Tho  conclusion  naturally  following  from  this  is, 
that  the  names  by  which  all  places  of  any  note  were 
known  in  the  sisth  and  succeeding  centuries  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  very  names  they  bear  at 
the  present  day. 

A  vast  number  of  names  containing  the  words  iliin, 
rath,  Ih,  either,  carn,fei-l,  cIooh,  &c.,  are  as  old  at  least 
aa  the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  proportion 
much  older  ;  for  all  these  terms  are  of  pagan  origin, 
though  many  of  Ihem  were  adopted  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries.    And  in  various  parts  of  tho  book  will  be 
found  numbers  of  territorial  designations,  which  were 
"Tiginally  tribe  names,  derived  from  kings  and  chief- 
Tns  who  flourished  at  different  times  from  the  found- 
ion  of  the  palace  ofEmania  (300  years  B.C.)  to  tha-' 
nth  century  of  the  Chrislian  era. 
Those  ecclesiastical  designations  that  are  formed 
im  the  names  of  saints  after  such  words  as  ^v7/, 
lupie.  donnijh,  aglish,  it,  &c.,  were  generally  imposed 
kt  Tarious  times  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century ;  and  among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 
greater  number  of  our  parish  names.     One  example 
MoU  be  Bufficient  to  illustrate  this,  but  many  will  be 
^hmd  through  the  book,  especially  in  the  next  three 
^B  four  chapters. 

^■We  have  undoubted  historic  tesfimony  that  l\ie 
^Bute  of  KiVaspu^brone,  near  SUgo,  is  as  old  as  tt\u 
^»fl/£A»  j&?^  century.  It  took  its  name  from.  on« 
^g^^^f  disoijileat  -Brdn  or  Btonm.  -who  yt9 
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iilso  !i  contemporary  and  friend  of  St,  Brigid  of  Kil- 
dare,  and  became  biehop  of  Caisel  Jria,  in  the  difitrict 
of  C'lilliTa,  the  penmeula  lying  south  west  of  Sligo. 
In  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  in  the  Tripartite  Life,  it 
is  stated  that  after  St,  Patrick  hod  passed  from  the  Jbr- 
rtrif/i-,  or  assembly  place,  of  the  sons  of  Awly,  lie  on 
the  Moy  at  Bartragli,  and  built  the  church  of  C  ^ 
Ilia  for  his  disciple,  Bishnp  Bronus,  the  son  of  Id 

Bronus  died  on  the  8th  June.  512,  on  which  day  h 

commemorated  in  O'Clery'a  Calendar.  And  the  naina 
Killaspugbrone  is  very  little  altered  from  the  original 
Cill-easpuif/-JBrdin  (Fo\ii  'M.a£t.),  ihe  church  of  Bishop 
Bronus.  A  ruined  little  ohnrch  still  remains  on  the 
very  spot,  but  it  cannot  be  the  structure  erected  by 
St.  Patrick,  for  the  style  of  masonry  pro^'es  that  it 
belongs  to  a  very  much  Iat«r  period. 

The  process  of  name-forming  has  continued  from 
those  early  ages  down  to  reoent  times.     It  wu  in 
active  operation  during  tlie  twelfth,  thirteetttbt  fi 
teenth,  and  fifteenth   centuries,  for  we  have  j 
numbers  of  names  derived  from  English  familiei 
settled  amongst  us  during  these  periods.     Xu 
never  entirely  ceased,  and  probably  never  wiU^iqi 
I  might  point  to  some  names  wbich  hare  been  im- 
posed within  our  own  memory. 

The  number  of  names  given  within  the  last  t»i> 
centuries  is  so  email,  however,  that  wo  may  reeDrd 
the  process  as  virtually  at  an  end,  only  making  aUow- 
anoe  for  those  imperceptibly  slow  changes  tncidenlal 
to  language  in  its  cultivated  stage.  The  groat  1) 
of  our  townland  and  other  names  are  at  least  s 
hundred  years  old ;  for  those  that  wo  find  in  t 
quisitions  and  maps  of  the  sixteenth  and  seroDt* 
oentunes,  wLifii  are  numetoMB  aviiV  o^iaute,  f 
with  fciF  exceptions,  at  V\ie  YTCTieTv\.  4&'g,»»ftL  j 
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III»iTI)RIi:AL    EVENTS. 


^^C^^'i  -^-^  ^'"^^  **'  *-^^  country  is  a  book, 
"'^^jt)  wliich,  if  it  be  deoipliered  eorreotly, 
and  read  attentively,  will  unfold 
tnf^re  than  ever  did  the  cuneiform 
inHoriptioiiB  of  Persia,  or  tlia  hierogly- 
phics of  Egypt,   Not  only  are  historical 
events  and  the  names  of  innumerable 
remarkable  persons  recorded,  but  the 
whole  Boc-ial  life   of  our  ancestors — their  customs, 
their  superstitions,  their  battles,  their  amusements, 
their  religious  fervour,  and  their  crimes— are  depicted    1 
in  vivid  and  everlasting  colours.     The  characters  ar*  4 
often  obscure,  and  the  I'age  defaced  by  time,  bnt"^ 
enough  remains  to  repay  with  a  rich  reward  tho  toil  ' 
of  the  investigator.    Lot  us  bold  up  tho  scroll  to  the 
light,  and  decipher  some  of  these  interesting  records. 
One  of  tho  most  noted  facts  in  ancient  Iri.'^h  and 
)^tXBh  history  is  the  migration  of  colonies  I'rnm  vVe 
'}  of  Ireland  to  the  neigbboaring  coasts  o(  ScoV 
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land,  and  the  intimate  intercourse  that  iu  oouEeqoenM 
existed  in  early  ages  between  the  two  oountrios.  Thfl 
first  regular  settlement  mentioned  by  our  liifitoriiui 
was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seoond  century, 
by  Oairbre  Riada,  son  of  Conary  the  sooond,  king  of 
Ireland.  This  expedition,  which  is  mentioned  in 
most  of  our  Annals,  is  confirmed  by  Bede  iu  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  In  oourso  of  time,  Britain,  besides 
the  Britons  and  Piots,  received  a  third  nation,  tlio 
8ooti,  who,  issuing  from  Hibemia  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Keuda,  secured  for  themselves,  either  by 
friendship  or  by  the  sword,  settlements  among  th« 
Picts,  which  they  still  possess.  From  the  name  of 
their  commander  they  are  to  this  day  called  Dol- 
reudini;  for  in  their  language  Dal  Bignifies  a  part" 
(Hist.  Ecol.,  Lib.  r.  Cap.  1). 

There  were  other  colonies  also,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  that  led  by  Fergus,  AngOB,  and 
Loani,  the  three  sons  of  Ere,  in  the  year  SOfi,  whtc^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  The 
country  colonized  by  these  emigrants  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Aiivr-GaedAil  [Arrer-gale],  {Wars  of 
QQ-),  i-e.  the  territory  of  the  Gael  or  Irish  ;  and  tlie 
name  is  still  applied  to  the  territory  in  the  shorttmed 
form  of  Argyle,  a  living  record  of  these  early  oolo- 
nisatious. 

The  tribes  over  whom  Carbery  ruled  were,  as  Bedo 
and  our  own  Annals  record,  called  from  him  Bol- 
riada,  Riada's  portion  or  tribe ;  of  which  tiiere  wwe 
two — one  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  and  more  illii*- 
trious  in  Scotland.     The  name  has  been  long  for- 

Ktten  in  the   latter  country,  but  still  romaina  in 
inland,  though  in  such  a  worn  down  and  fragot 
tarr  Btnte,    that  it  requirea  the  mioroBOope  < ' 
philologiat  and  biBtorian  to  iecogQ\w  "A. 


one 
^  11..  . 
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The  Irish  Balriada  inohided  that  part  of  Antrim^ 
ext«Q<liDg  from  the  Kavel  water  iiortliwards,  aud  the 
same  district  is  called  at  the  present  day  the  Route, 
or  by  Lotin  writers  Itnta,  which  is  considered  by 
TJesher  aud  OTIftherty  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
latter  part  of  JiaX-Riadit.  If  this  opiuion  be  eorreot 
-—niiil  I  see  no  reasou  to  question  it  — there  are  few 
lociil  nftmes  in  the  British  islands  more  reuerable  for 
awtiijuity  than  this,  preserving  with  little  alteration, 
'  iitimgli  the  turmoil  of  seventeen  centuries,  the  name 
1  the  first  leader  of  a  Sootic  colony  to  the  coasts  of 
Alba. 

The  name  of  Scotland  also  commemorates  these 
encceEfiive  emigrations  of  Irishmen ;  it  has,  moreover, 
au  interesting  history  of  its  own,  and  exhibits  one  of 
the  most  curious  instances  on  record  of  the  strange 
vicissitudes  to  which  topographical  names  are  often 
subjected,  having  been  completely  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another. 

The  name  Scotia  originally  belonged  to  Ireland, 
d  tiie  Irish  were  called  Scoti  or  Soots  ;  Scotland, 
lich  was  anciently  called  Alba,  subsequently  got 
(lie  name  of  Scotia  Minor,  as  being  peopled  by  Scots 
fniQi  Ireland,  while  the  parent  country  was  for  dis- 
tinction often  called  Scotia  Major-  Tbia  continued 
down  to  about  the  eleventh  century,  when  Ireland 
retorned  to  the  native  name  Eiif,  and  "  Scotia"  was 
thenceforward  exclusively  applied  to  Scotland.  The 
word  "land"  in  both  Ire-land  and  Soot-land  was 
oilded  by  the  English,  the  former  being  obviously  a 
contraction  for  EireJand. 

Tliat  the   Scoti  were  the   inhabitants  of  Ireland 
would  be  Ruffieiently  proved  by  the  single  quotatwu 
jgrao  oborpAvjimBetfe;  but  besides,  we  find  it  ei- 
titted  bj' several  othoT  ancieot  authoriii«ai 
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nod  the  Irish  are  called  Sooti  in  Cormao's  GIm 
as,  well  as  in  othej'  native  writinge.  Adamnan  oi 
uses  Hiberiiia  and  Scotia  Bynonymously :  thus  in 
his  Life  of  Columba  we  find  the  following  pas- 
Bag9 : — *'  On  a  certain  daj  the  holy  man  ordered 
one  of  his  monka  named  Trenau  of  the  tribeiT"" 
Mocuruntir,  to  go   on  a  commissioii  to  Sootift  { 

Scotiuw)  : The  Raiiit  answering  J 

'  Go  in  peace ;  you  ehall  have  a  f&rourable  i 
good  wind  till  you  arrive  in  Hibemia  iad  1R_ 
iiiam);  you  Bhall  find  a  man  coming  to  meet  ] 
from  a  distance,  who  will  he  the  first  to  se' 
prow  of  your  ship  in  Scotia  (m  ScotUi) ;  he  ^ 
oonipauy  you  in  your  journey  for  some  daya  ia  d 
hernia."  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  18-  ' 

Many  testimonies  of  this  kind  might  be  addiu 
from  other  writere  ;  and  if  another  clear  proof  were 
ueoeBsary,  we  find  it  in  an  ode  of  the  poet  t'laudian, 
oelebi-atiug  a  victory  of  Theodoaius  over  tlie  three 
nations  of  the  Saxons,  the  Ficts,  and  the  Se  "  '""^ 
which  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "TheO__ 
flowed  with  Saxon  gore ;  Thule  became  worm  \ 
the  blood  of  the  Picts  ;  and  icy  lerne  wept  her  1] 
of  f slaughtered]  Scots." 

The  foundation  ofthe  celebrated  palace  of  £ 
or  Emania,  which  took  place  about  i)00  years  1 
fore  the  Incarnation,  forma  an  important  epoob  j  it 
is  the  limit  assigned  to  authentic  Irish  history  by  (be 
annalist  Tigheruoch,  who  neeerts  that  till  account*  of 
Hvenls  anterior  to  this  are  uncertain.  Tlie  following 
are  the  circumstances  of  ils  origin  as  given  in  llie 
Book  of  Leinster.  Three  XJugs.  Aedh-ruadh  [Ay- 
roo}.  Dihurhu,  and  Ciomboeth  [Kimlmy],  ngre  *  ' 
reif^u  each  for  seven  yeata  iii  s^Vatus**  tuaoei 
aad  they  each    enjoyed  tUe  60'JCT'ilV^^.^  totfl 


Kriods,  or  twenty-one  years,  when  Aedh-ruadli  died. 
Qia  daugbter  the  celebrated  Maclia  of  the  golden 
ir,  asserted  her  right  to  reiga  when  her  father's 
1  oamc,  and  heing  opposed  bj  Diborba  and  his 
I,  she  defeated  them  in  several  battles,  in  oue  of 
iadx  Dihorba  was  killed,  and  ehe  then  assumed  tb^ 
bvereignty. 

Y  She  afterwards  married   the  surviving  monarcl . 
ymbay,  and  took  the  five  sons  of  Dihorba  prisonersa 
oa  Ultonians  proposed  that  they  should  be  put 
ntli : — "Not  so,"  said  she,  " heoause  it  would 
9  defilement  of  the  rigliteousness  of  a  sovereign  ii 
) ;  but  they  shall  be  condemned  to  slavery,  and 
tXl  lais^  a  rath  around  me,  and  it  shall  be  the  oliief 
Ity  of  Ulster  for  ever."     The  aooount  then  gives  a 
IDoifid  derivation  of  the  name  ;  "And  she  marked 
(T  them  the  dun  with  her  brooch  of  gold  from  hi 
}ck."  so  that  the  palace  was  callod  JHomnin  or  Et 
^kuiHt  from  ''",  a  brooch,  and  miiiit   the   neok  (set 
Armagh,  ]i.  77,  and  O'Cutry's  Lectures,  p.  527 

The  remains  of  this  gi'eat  palace  are  situated  ahouj 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Armagh,  and  consist  of 
oiroular  rath  or  rarapart  of  earth  with  a  deep  fosse, 
enolosing  about  eleven  acres,  within  which  are  two 
smaller  circular  forts,     The  great  rabh  is  still  known 
y  the  name  of  the  Navan  Fort,  in  which  the  original 
mo  )&  curiously  preserved.  The  proper  Irish  fom 
'hmhuia,  which  is  pronounced  areii,  Emania,  bcinj 
dy  ft  latinized  form-     The  Irish  article 
KL-ted  as  usual  to  >i,  placed  before  tliis,  makes 
iamhmt,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  exactly 
sented  by  Navan  (see  page  23,  auiiru). 
E.Tbia  ancient  palace  was  destroyed   in  A.D.  %%'. 
r  hinng-  Soitiislmd  as  fie  chief   royoV  Ttn,, 
f  of  Ulster  for  more  than    OOO  yeats;  ani 
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woald  perhaps  be  difficult  to  identify  its  site  wiUi  i 
Bolute  oertainty,  were  it  not  for  the  Biugular  tenaq 
witli  which  it  has  retained  its  name  through  all  I 
sooial  revolutions  of  sixteen  hundred  years. 

The  Red  Branch  Knights  of  Ulster,  so  celebral 
in  our  early  romances,  and  whose  renown  has  de- 
scended to  the  present  day,  nourished  in  the  fit«t 
century,  and  attained  their  greatest  glory  in  tlie  reim 
of  Conor  MacNessa.     They  were  a  kind  of  militiam 
the  service  of  the  monarch,  and  received  their  naddfl 
from  residing  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  pataoe  bH 
Emaniu,  called  Ci-dcbh-ruadk  [Creeveroe]  or  the  BmH 
Branch,  where  they  were  trained  in  valour  and  fcnaH 
of  arms.     The  name  of  this  ancient  military  goUmjS 
is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  adjacent  townlandoH 
Creeveroe  ;  and  thus  has  descended  through  anotllfl| 
medium,   to  our  own  time,  the  eoho  of  these  (fl^| 
heroic  days.  ^H 

Another  military  organization  not  loss  oelebraMH 
of  somewhat  later  date,  was  that  of  the  Fians,  1bH 
Finians,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  the  Fianna  £!n^| 
They  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Cormao  mac  Art  j^l 
the  third  century,  and  formed  a  militia  for  the  defeaJB 
of  the  throne;  their  leader  was  the  renowned  FinH 
macCumhail  [Finn  mac  Coole],  who  resided  attbelnH 
nf  Allen  in  Kildare,  and  whom  Macpherson  at  tempH^I 
to  transfer  to  Scotland  under  the  name  of  Fifid^H 
Finn  and  his  companions  are  to  this  day  vividlT^H 
membered  in  tradition  and  legend,  in  every  P&H^^| 
Ireland ;  and  the  hills,  the  glens,  and  the  roclu  M^l 
attest,  not  merely  their  existence,  for  that  no  one  ira^| 
has  studied  the  question  can  doubt,  hut  the  importali^| 
part  they  played  in  the  government  and  militM^| 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  jH 

Otio  of  the  principal  amuBemftuVs  ol  "Oossw  «H 


IlUton'co/  Eirnh, 

jWhen  Dot  emplnyedia  war,  waahunting;  and  \ 

J  their  long  sporting  exonrBions,  they  had  o 

I  favourite  hiUs  on  which  they  were  in  tlie  habit 

estinff  and  feasting  during  tiie  intervals  of  the 

These  hills,  most  of  which  are  crowned  by 

or  moats,  are  called  SiiiUff'-Fimi    [Seefln], 

a'a  seat  or  resting  place,  and  they  are  found  in 

il  of  the  four  provinces ;  the  name   appears   to 

a  belonged  originally  to  tlie  earns,   and  to  have 

'   1  afterwards  to  the  hills-  ■ 

'here  is  one  among  the  Dublin  mountains,  a  few  ] 

iSBOuthof  Tallaght;  anotheraraong  the  Qalties; 

and  the  fine  mountain  of  Seefin  terminates  the  Bally- 
hourii  range  towards  the  northeast,  three  miles  south 
of  IGlEuane  in  Limerick.     Immediately  under  the 
brow  of  tliis  mountain,  reposes  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Glenosheen,  whose  name  commemorates  the  great   ' 
poet  and  warrior,  Oisin,  the  son  of  Finn ;  and  in   ; 
aeveral  of  the  neighbouring  glens  there  are  rocks, 
^"*  "eh  are  associated  in  the  legends  of  the  peasantry 
1  the  exploits  of  these  ancient  warriors.     There 
3  placea  called  Seofin  in  Cavan,  Armagh  (near 
y),  Pown,  King's  County,  Galway,  Moyo,  and 
__    ;  while  in  Tyrone  we  find  Seein,  which  is  the 
ineDame,with  the/ aspirated  and  omitted.  Fin; 
ier,  Cumhal    [Coole],  was  slain   by  Gaul-mac- 
■naattbeterriblebattleof CfliicAnorCostleknook,  I 
[  Dublin  ;he  is  believed  to  have  had  his  rosidenoa  1 
Lathooole  {CumhaVB  rath),  now  a  small  town  nine  * 
B  south  vfest  of  the  city  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that 
vestige  of  his  rath  remains. 

I  are  numerous  places  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
aecording  to  tradition,  Finn's  aoldiets' 
t  for  rarious  purposes  ;    and 
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them  still  retain  nameB  that  s])Bak  plainly  euoilgbi 
theaa  ussemblieE.     In  the  county  Mouaghan  wo  t 
Liaiiaveane,  that  is,  Lion-na-bhFiunn,  the  fiirt  of 
Fiaima ;  in  Donegal,  Moeuavean,  wliere  on  the  wi 
or  mountniu   flat,  they  no  doubt  rested  from 
fatigues  of  the  tihase ;  near    Killorglin  in  KenJ", 
Dorryuafeaua  (Derry,  an  oak  wood),  and  in  another 
part  of  the  same  county  is  a  river  called  Owennn- 
ieana;   in  Westmeath,  Carnfyau   and  SkeanaveBto 
(Skea,  a  bush) ;  and  many  other  such  names- 

Thename  of  Leinsteris  oonnected  with  oue  of  tbe 
moat  remarkable  of  the  very  early  events  recorded  in 
the  hiBtory  of  Ireland.     In  the  third  century  bef" 
the  ChriBtian  era,  Coifagli  Gael  Era  mui-dered 
brother,  Leary  Lore,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and 
king's  Bon,  Olioll  Aine,  and  immediately  usurped 
throne.  Maeu,  afterwards  called LabhradhLinshi 
(Lavra  the  mariner),  son  of  Olioll,  was  banished 
tile  usurper ;  and  having  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,   ho  was  forced  to  leave 
country,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  Gaul.     He  ea\ 
the  military  service  of  the  king  of  that  country,. 
after  having  greatly  distinguished  himself,  b»j 
turned   to  his  native  land  with  a  small  armj 
foreigners,  to  widest  the  crown  from  the  mi 
his  father  and  grandfather. 

He  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slaney  in  "W< 

and  after  having  been  joined  by  a  number  of 

loworfi,  he  marched  (o  the  palace  of  Dinn  Kigh  flfl 

ree,  the  fortress  of  the  kings],  in  which  Coflogai) 

then  holding  an  assembly  with  thirty  native  \ 

:  and  a  guard  of  700  men.     The  palace  was  BtirptE 

I  by  night,   set  on   firo,  and  all  its  inmati>s — Id 

mj'iiaces,  and  g-imj'ds — ^butneOi  \.Q  4eo.ytt.    Moaq  ^ 
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numed  the  sovereignty,   and  reigned  for  ninetoM 

[  The  exact  desoription  of  the  annalUta  indentifies 
Wy  clearly  the  position  of  this  ancient  palace, 
iib  gretLt  mound  of  whiih  etiU  exists,  though  its 
nme  h«B  been  long  forgotten.  It  is  now  called 
*  llvknockaD  moat,  and  lies  on  the  west  bunk  of 
!  Barrow,  a  quarter  of  a.  mile  south  of  LeigliHn- 
ridge. 

y  lATra'a  foreign  auxiliaries  used  a  peculiarly-ahapi 
fcoad-pointed  spear,  which  was  called  !aig/icn  [layen' 
itd  from  this  circumstance,  the  province  in  whic 
wy  settled,  which  had  previously  borne  the  uami 
[    Oa/tan,   was   afterwards  called  Lnitjlien,    whii* 
;  its   pi-esent   Irish  unnie.     The   syllable  "  stei 
'  f  wmoh  see  farther  on)  was  added  in  after  agf 
1  tlie  whole  word  pronounced  Laijmter,  which 
i  very  name  given  in  a  etafe  paper  of  the  yei 
pl5,  and  which  naturally  settled  into  the  presenl 
Km  Leinater. 

ll^avra's  expedition  is  mentioned  by  Tighemnc 

"d  by  most  of  the  other  annalists  who  treat  of  that 

nod;  but  as  his  adventures  have  been  8mplifie<I 

0  a  romantic  tale  in  the  Book  of  Leiuster,  *  wbioli 

■copied  by  Keating  and  others,  the  whole  story,  if 

•"were  not  confirmed,  would  probably  be  regarded 

fc«bB8eless  legend.     The  word  Gnll  hn-s,  however, 

9n  used  in  the  Irish  language  from  the  renjoti 

tiquity  to  denote  a  foreigner.      For  some  centurii 

fore  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  it  was  applied 

e  Danes,  and  since  Ihiit  period  to  the  Englieh — both 

''iJications  being  frequent  in  Irish  manuscripts; — 

'    '    A  that  it  must  have  been  utigiuaily  ti\»- 

IT  *hicb  uti  OCony't  Lectures,  p.  252. 
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plied  to  a  colony  of  Gaiih,  aafGciently  DumeroQBlf 
important  fo  fix  the  word  in  the  langiuige. 

We  find  it  stated  in  Cormac'e  Qlossarj'  thai^ 
word  Gall  was  applied  to  pillar  Btoues,  because  t 
were  first  erected  in  Ireland  by  the  Galli,  or  pri 
tive  inhabitants  of  France  ;  which  not  only  cottqIn 
rates  the  truth  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  a  Oaulish 
colony,  but  proves  also  that  the  word  Gall  was  then 
believed  to  Be  derived  fi'oni  this  people.  Thus  the 
Btory  of  Lavra's  conquest  is  conGrmcd  by  an  indepen- 
dent and  unsuspioious  circumstance  ;  and  as  it  is  re- 
corded by  the  accurate  Tighernach,  and  falls  within 
the  limits  of  authentio  Irish  history  as  fixed  by  that 
annalist  (about  300  years  B.  C),  there  seems  no  sufQ* 
cient  reason  to  doubt  its  truth. 

The  little  island  of  Inchagoill  in  Lough  CorriJ 
midway  between  Oughterard  and  Cong,  ia  one  (  "  '*" 
few  examples  we  have  remaining,  in  which  the 
Gall  is  applied  in  its  original  signification,  i.  r 
native  of  Gaul ;  and  it  corroborates,  moreover, 
teresting  fragment  of  ouraucient  ecclesiastic ol  history. 
The  name  in  its  present  form  is  anglicised  from  ini'i 
an-GhoiU,  the  Island  of  the  Gall,  or  foreigner,  bi ' 
full  naine,as  given  by  O'Flaherty  and  others,  is/ui' 
Gkoill-chraibhthigh  [crauvy],  the  island  of  the  d< 
foreigner.   Tliia  devout  foreigner  was  Lugnatorl 
naid,  who,  according  to  several  ancient  autltori' 
was  the  lumaire  or  pilot  of  8t.  Patrick,  and  the  s(, 
his  BiGt^r  Liemania.     Yielding  to  the  desire  for  J 
tude,  so  common  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  ea 
period,  he  established  bimself.  by  permissJon  of  ll 
uncle,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Masic,  and  there  spont 
his  life  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

This  atatemeat,  wbicli  occoia  m  V\i%  Tripartita  I 
of  St.  Patrick,  as  well  as  otheTa  xeXa'ant  w'&i»V' 
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y  of  the  Baint,  was  \)y  roaay  impugned  a&  uit*] 
Jiy  of  orodit,  till  it  received  an  unexpected  confir- 
mation in  the  diaooTery  on  the  island  of  Lugnoed's 
headstone  by  Dr.  Petrie,  It  is  a  small  pillar  atone, 
four  feet  high,  and  it  bears  in  old  Roman  characters 

IiBcription : — "LrE  Lugnaedon  maccLmenukh," 
;one  of  Lugnoed  the  son  of  Limenueh,  which 
I  oldest  Bomnn  lettprinscription  ever  discovered 
eland.*  Near  it  is  tlie  rain  of  a  small  stone 
h  called Tem pie patri ok,  believed — and  with  good 
1  according  to  Petrie — to  Lave  been  founded  by 
iirick :  if  this  be  so,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the 
[■hurch  in  which  Lugnoed  worshipped.  J 

In  several   old   authorities,  this  saint's  name  is  1 
written  Lugna  [Loona],  in  which  form  we  find  it-l 
^^(reBer^'ed  in  another  locality.    Four  miles  north-  ' 
^^B^-eoet  from  Ballinrobe,  in  the  demense  of  Bally- 
^^Blt«r.  is  an  ancient  church,  which  is  believed,  in  the 
■^Btditions  of  the  inhabitants,  to  be  the  third  church 
A>  erected  in  Ireland.     Near  the  burial  groimd,  is  a  holy  J 
well  now  known  by  thenome  of  Toberloona,  but  whiatt  I 
„  ia  called  Tolinr-Liignn  in  Mao  Firbis's  Poem  in  the  ^ 
)ok  of  Lecan,  i.  e.  Lngnn'e  well.     It  is  well  known   ' 
:  among  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  his  own  nephew 
8  the  only  one  that  bore  the  name  of  Liigno.,  and 
1  this  well  is  iu  the  very  neighbourhood  where  he 
settled,  it  appeare  quite  clear  that  it  was  dedicated  to  J 
Lim,  and  commemorates  his  name.  I 


ji..  i«(»^l 
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find  that  Ur.  W.  Stokes,  in  Ilia  recent  edition  of  Cormac'i 

baa  given  a  samewhat  different  reading  of  this  inscrip- 

Ti'i,;— "Lie  LTroD.ED0M  macci  MEKOKH,"the  alooe  of 

.  .  )ofUeiiuc)i.     Whether  tbia  reading  ia  ii 

It  with  ihe  aaaumption  thnt  the  atone  marks  tne  grave 

St.  Patrici't  nephew,  I  wilt  not  now  undertnke  lo  daj 

iat  the  matter  iieservea  in  vcstiffalton . 
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We  have  at  least  two  interesting  examples  of  Ic 
names  formed  by  the  woi-d  Ciall  as  applied  fo 
Danes — Fingall  and  Donegal.  A  colony  of  1 
people  settled  in  the  district  lying  north  of  Dtd 
between  it  and  the  Delvin  river,  which,  in  o» 
quence,  is  called  in  our  authorities  {O'C  Col.,  1 
of  GG.,  &.C.),  Fifie-GaU,  the  territory  or  tribe  of  tlie 
GbIIb  or  Danes  ;  and  tho  same  territory  is  still  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Fingall,  and  the  inhabitaata 
are  locally  called  Fingalliana, 

Donegal  is  mentioned  in  several  of  our  Annals,  aud 
always  in  the  form  of  D'ni-iin-nOaU,  the  fortrew  of 
the  foreigners.     These   foreigners  must  have  fafl 
Danes,  and  the  name  was  no  doubt  applied  toJ 
earthen  dun  occupied  by  them  anterior  to  the  tnw 
century ;  for  we  nave  direct  testimony  that  they  I 
a  settlement  there  at  an  early  period,  aud  the  i 
is  older  than  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.   Dr.  T 
quotes  an  ancient  Irish  poem  flrisli  Penny  Jou]    _^^^_ 
p.  18S),  written  in  tho  tenth  century,  by  the  Tyiflon- 
nellian  baid,  I'lann  mac  Lonan,  in  which  it  is  stalod 
tliat  Kgnagban,  the  father  of  Donnel,  from  whom  tLo 
O'Donneils  derive  their  came,  gave  his  three  beauti- 
ful daughters,  Duviin,  Bebua,  andUebiun.  iu  marriage 
to  three  Danish  princes,  Caithis,  Torges,  and  Tor, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  tlu'ir  friendship,  and  lo 
secure  his  territory  from  tbi-ir  depredations ;  and  H 
marriages  were  celebrated  at  Donegal,  vbere  Kt" 
ghnn  then  resided.     There  are  ploces  in  other  ] 
of  Ireland  called  Donegal  and  Donegall ;  but  ■ 
or  all  of  these  may  have  received  their  i 
Kiiglish  settlers. 

The  Annals  of  Ulster  relate  that  the  Doninhfi 
was  burned  in  Iloit,  by  Murt.ou%\».WLou^in,^ 
^^ tb6  Northern  Uy  NieU;  noluNta^i^^olW-w** 
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ins,  but  O'Douovan  considers  it  likely,  that  it 
lated  at  a  ford  wliich  crossed  the  river  Esk,  im-' 
•diately  west  of  the  old  castle,  and  which  the  Fouri 
■  )  at  Z419  call  Ath-na-nOall,  the  ford  of  tha' 
Qtgnera. 

There  are  several  other  places  through  the  country 

lied  Donegal  or  Dungall,  having  the  same  general 

jftning  ;  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the 

bfeigners  were  Danes  or  English  ;  possibly  they  were 

i|C»ther. 

^  There  are  great  numbers  of  names  in  all  ports  of 

land,  in  which  this  word  Gall  commemorates  Eog- 

b  eetUemente.  Galbally  in  Limerick  is  called  in  the 

r  Maetcrs,  Gallb/idilc,  English- town,  and  it  pro- 

bly  got  its  name  from  the  Pitzgeralds,  who  settled 

I  at  an  early  period ;  and  there  are  besides,  a 

a  other  places  of  the  same  name,  ten  of  them 

ing  ia  Tyrone  and  Wexford.     Galwally  in  Down, 

4?flUy  in  Dorry,  and  Gallavally  in  Kerry  are  all 

,  but  the  b  is  aspirated  as  it  ought  to 

BaUysagall,  Ballynagaul,  and  Ballygall,  all  town- 
names   of  frequent  occurrence,  mean  also  the 
a  of  the  Englishmen ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
lown,  a  name  common  in  Kilkenny  and  Meath, 
i  translation  of  Ballynagall.     The  terminations 
^i,  myall,  gill,  and  guile,  ore  exceedingly  common 
I  over  Ireland ;  the  two  former  genoralTy  mean  "  of 
bEnglishmen/'and  the  two  latter  "  of  the  English- 
"  i;"  Clonegall  in  Carlow,  and  Clongall  in  Meath, 
iiy   the   Englishmen's   meadow ;  Moneygall  in 
me'K  County,  the  shrubbery  of  the  strangers  ■,  Clon- 
Dtn  If Mtb,  the  EngUshmau's  meadow ;  BaUingullo 
1  B*UyyuiIe  irt  Cork  and  Wioklow,  tlie  town  ol 
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Gallhhunile  fGalvoola]  is  a  name  that  often  0 
iiiclifferentaDglioisedfonns,ineaniogEngliBh-b(K  ^^_ 
i.  G.  a  tooley  or  dairy  place  Lelouging  to  Kngliab 
people.  In  Tipperiuy  it  gives  name  to  the  pariui  of 
Galtjooly ;  in  Donegal  it  is  made  GalwoUe ;  whils 
in  other  places  we  find  it  changed  to  Galboley  and 
Oolboola. 

The  mouth  of  the  Malahide  river,  near  Dublin,  is 
called  by  the  strange  name  of  Mnldowney  among 
the  people  of  the  locality,  a  name  which,  when  folly 
developed  under  the  microscope  of  history,  wUl  re- 
mind »18  of  a  colony  8ti!I  more  ancient  than  those  I 
have  mentioned.  The  Firholgs,  in  their  descent  ou 
Ireland,  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies  under 
separate  leaders,  and  landed  at  three  different  places. 
The  men  of  one  of  these  hordes  were  called  Firdo 
tiainn  [Firdownan],  or  the  men  of  the  deep  pitst  • 
the  legendary  histories  say  that  they  reoeived  { 
name  from  the  custom  of  digging  deeply  in  cull» 
ing  the  soil. 

The  place  where  this  section  landed  was  for  n 
ages  afterwards  called  Iiiecr-Domiminn  (Book  J_ 
Leinster),  the  river  mouth  of  the  Donimmns,  aod  4 
has  been  identified,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  little 
hay  of  Malabide ;  the  present  vulgar  name  Muldowney, 
ia  merely  a  corruption  of  MncU-Dtminainn.  in  which 
the  word  maeil,  a  whirlpool,  is  substituted  for  tlie 
i«6Aeroftheanoientname.  Thus  this  fugitive-IooJane 
name,  so  little  remarkable  that  it  is  not  £)owti  beyaud 
the  immediate  district,  with  apparently  none  of  t] 
marks  of  age  or  permanency,  can  boo^t  of  an  ontiqid 
"  beyond  fiie  misty  space  of  twice  a  thousand  yean 
and  preserves  tlie  memory  of  an  event  otberwiss  fl.. 
gvften  by  tho  people,  ani  le^Riiwl  by  many  i_ 
mj-thological ;  wmie,  at  ttia  some  ^^It«^,  i!i.  ^<«^ 
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Boost  instmotiTe  illuslration  of  the  tonaoity  with' 
lich  loose  fragments  of  language  oft-en  retain  the 
wtmftrks  of  former  generatioos. 
According  to  our  early  histories,  which  in  this  par- 
'  lar  are  confirmed  by  Bede  (Lib.  I.,  Cap.  I.),  the 
8  landed  and  remained  some  time  in  Ireland,  on 
r  way  to  their  final  settlement  in  Scotland.  In 
B  Irish  Annals,  they  are  usually  colled  Cmilline 
'nibnJ^l,  which  is  also  the  term  used  by  Adamnan, 
1  whicn  is  considered  to  bo  synonymous  with  the 
i  Picti,  i.  e.  painted,  from  cmifh,  colour.  After 
J  eBtablishment  in  Scotland,  they  maintained  in- 
timate relations  with  Ireland,  and  the  ancient  Dala- 
radia,  whicb  extended  from  Newry  to  the  llavel 
Water  in  Antrim,  is  often  called  in  our  Annals  the 
Oatry  of  the  Crutheni.  It  ia  probable  that  a  rem- 
mt  of  tbe  original  colony  settled  there ;  but  wo 
pow  besides  that  its  inhabitants  were  descended 
igh  the  female  line,  from  the  Picta ;  for  Irial 
B  (son  of  Conall  Camagh),  the  progenitor  of 
B  people,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Eochy, 
kg  OT  the  Ficts  of  Scotland. 
■ceTenil  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland  retain  the 
Mae  of  this  ancient  people.  Duncrun,  in  the  parish 
■  JCagilligon,  Derry,  was  in  old  days  a  place  of  some 
»riety,  and  contained  a  church  erected  by  St. 
"  iok,  and  a  shrine  of  St.  Columba ;  it  must  have 
ioally  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  Kcts,  for  it  is  known 
i^e  Anuals  by  the  name  of  Dun-Cmithne  (four 
iBtere),  which  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.,  p.  181,  n.  187), 
translates  Arjr  Cruilutnonim,  the  fortress  of  the  Cruth- 
nians.  In  the  parish  of  Macasquin,  in  the  same 
connty,  there  is  a  townland  called  Drumcroon.  bii4 
one  ia  Aeparkb  ofDeveniab,  Fermanagh,  wit\i  'Caa 
name  of  Dnunowoben,   both  ot  wilich  fsicnil'v  0 
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After  tlie  Milsgian  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  i 
quiahed  races,  cousisting  obie8y  of  Firbolga 
Tuatha  De  Donanns,  ivere  kept  in  a  state  of  8u1;| 
tion  by  the  conquerors,  and  oppreesed  with  hei 
cxaotions,  which  beoama  at  lost  eo  intolerable,  d  ^ 
they  rose  in  rebellion,  early  in  the  first  oentoiy, 
Buoceeded  in  overthrowing  for  a  time  the  Milesian 
power,  and  placed  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  Carbery 
Kinoat,  on  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  this  Idn^ 
the  Milesian  monarchy  was  restored  through  tho 
magnanimity  of  his  son  Moran.  Tbeee  helot  racus, 
who  figuro  ooEspiouously  in  early  Irish  history,  ore 
known  bythenameof  jliVAencA-rHnWa  [Ahathooha], 
which  signifies  literally,  plebeian  races ;  and  they 
ore  considered  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Atta- 
cotti,  a  triho  who  are  meutionod  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  and  by  St.  Jerome,  as  aiding  the  Picte  and 
Scots  against  the  Britons. 

In  the  barony  of  Carra,   county  of  Mayo,  than 
L     is  a  parish  called  Touaghty,   preserving  the  t     '^" 
I     of  the  anoient  territory  of  Tiiaih-Attheachfa  [" 
P     ahaghta],  bo  written  by  M'Firhis  in  "Hy  J 
raoh."  which  received  its  name  from  having  1 
anciently  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Firboigs ;  Uie  tt 
signiBes  the  Uiath  or  district   of  the  Attaootti  j 
plebeians. 

To  travellers  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Wea 
railway,  the  grassy  hill  of  ICnocklong,  crowned  \ 
its  castle  ruins,   Ibmia  a  conspicuous   object,  '" 
I      immediately  south  of  the  Knootlong  etation. 
I     hill  was,   many  ages  ago,  the  scone  of  a   v 
I     gathering,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  pre 
r     the  name. 

In  the  middle  of  the  \,\ut4  cerAarj,  ConitKO  i 
Art.  monarch  of  Ireland,  unietUioV  mv  t-s.^" 
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ICunster,  to  reduoe  him  to  Bubnuesion,  and  Uy 
the  ppovinoe  under  additional  tribute ;  and  Wb  army 
marched  &om  Tara  uiioppoaed,  till  thej  pitoheci 
their  tents  on  this  hill,  wbioh  was  up  to  that  time 
celled  Druim-damhghaire  [davary],  the  hill  of  the 
oxen.  The  Munster  king  marched  to  oppose  him, 
and  encamped  on  the  slope  of  the  opposite  hill,  then 
called  SUet-e  Claire,  but  now  Slievereagh  {grey  moun- 
tain), Ijing  south  of  Knockiong,  and  north  east  of 
Kilflnane. 

After  a  protracted  struggle,  and  many  oombats  in  I 
the  intervening  plain,  Cormao,  defeated  and  baffled,  ' 
was  t'oroed  to  retreat  without  effecting  his  object.    He 
waa  pnreued,  with  great  loss,  aa  far  aa  OflBory,  and 
obliged  by  Fiacha  to  give  security  that  he  would 
repair  the  injury  done  to  Munster  by  this  expedition. 
And  from  this  event  the  hill  of  Knockiong  received 
its  name,  which  is  in  IriBh,  Cnoe-luinge,  the  hill  of  | 
the  encampment. 

These  are  the  bare  historical  facta.     In  the  Book 
of  Leoan  there  is  a  full  narrative  of  the  invaaion  and 
ipulse  ;  and  it  forma  the  subject  of  a  liistorioal  tale 
Ued  the  Forbais  or  Siege  of  Ilriiim-iiam/ig/uiire,  a 
my  of  which   is  found  in    the  Book  of  Lismore. 
i  all  historical   romances,  it   is  embellished  by 
iggeration,  and  by  the  introduction  of  fabulous 
lumstancea ;  and  the  druids  of  both  aiTuiea  are 
e  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  whole  trans- 
kicHii  by  the  exercise  of  their  magical  powers, 
lit  is  related  that  Cormao's  druids  dried  up,  by  their 
notations,  the  springs,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  dis> 
d,  so  that  the  men  and  bprsea  of  the  Munster  army  1 
re  dying  of  thirst.     Fiaoho,  in  this  great  distress,  ^ 
t  for  Mogh-Ruilh  fjfii-rihj,  the  most  cdebto-tei  " 
'i  of  his  time,  who  lived  at  Dairbhre  ^^DaxtetyV 
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now  Yalentia  island  in  Kerry ;  and  he  oame,  and.^ 
men  of  Munster  beaouglit  him  to  relieve  them  t 
the  plague  of  thirst- 

Mogh-Ruith  called  for  his  disoiple  Canvoro,  and 
said  to  litm,  "  Bring  me  my  magical  spear ;  "  and 
his  magical  spear  was  brought,  and  he  cast  it  high 
in  the  air,  and  told  Canvore  to  dig  up  tho  ground 
where  it  fell.  "  "What  shall  be  my  reward  !'"  said 
Canvore;  "Yoiir  name  shall  be  for  ever  on  the 
Btrenm,"  aaid  Mogh-lluith.  Then  Canvore  dug  Ihe 
ground,  and  the  living  water  burst  asunder  tho  sueUs 
fliat  bound  it,  and  gushed  forth  from  the  earth,  in  a 
great  stream  ;  and  the  multitudes  of  men  and  horses 
and  cattle  threw  themselves  upon  it,  and  drank 
till  they  were  satisSed.  Cormac  was  then  attacked 
with  renewed  valour,  and  his  army  routed  with  great 
elttughter. 

I  visited  this  well  a  few  yoats  ago.  It  lies  on  the 
rood  side,  in  the  townland  of  Glenbrohane,  near 
tho  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Emlygrennan,  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Knocklong ;  and  it  springs  from 
a  obasm,  evidently  artificial,  dug  in  the  aide  of  SUev&> 
reagh.  forming  at  onoe  a  very  fine  stream.  It  is  fltill 
well  known  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  Toher 
Canvore,  Canvore's  well,  aa  I  found  by  a  very 
careful  inquiry ;  so  that  Canvore  has  received  bis 
reward. 

That  the  Munster  forces  may  have  been  oppre 
by  an  unusual  drought  which  dried  up  the  B — 
round  their  encampment,  is  nothing   very  i 
bable  ;  and  if  we  only  suppose  that  the  druid  j 
8e.«8ed  some  of  the  skill  in  discovering  water  \ 
which  many  people  in  our  own  day  are  j" 
shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  \ 
TeUoaa  narratire   may  1)6  m  ttiQ  xoalvo. 
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all  unusual  occurrences  were  in  those  days  i 
counted  supernatural.  And  this  view  receives  soi 
oonGrmation  from  the  prevalence  of  the  tradition 
at  the  present  day,  na  well  as  from  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  well  is  still  called  Tober  Cau- 
vore. 

There  is  a  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Moy,  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Ballina,  called  Ardnorea, 
a  name  which  discloses  a  dork  tale  of  treachery  and 
murder  ;  it  was  originally  applied  to  the  hill  imme- 
diately south  of  the  village,  which  ia  now  called 
Castle  Hill,  from  a  castle  that  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. The  event  that  gave  origin  to  this  name 
is  very  fully  related  by  Mao  Firbis  in  his  account 
of  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  Hy  Fiaohrach, 
^id  the  same  story  is  told  in  the  Diunsenohua.  The 
persons  concerned  are  all  well  known  oharacter8,J 
and  the  event  is  far  within  the  horizon  of  autheatie] 
history. 

Guairi;  Aidbno  [Ainy]  was  king  of  Connaught  in  ' 
the  seventh  century — a  king  whose  name  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  among  the  Irish  for  his  hospitality. 
Though  a  powerful  and  popular  monarch,  he  was  not   , 
the  true  heir  to  the  throne  ;  the  Hghtful  heir  was  a  j 
man  who  in  bis  youth  had  abandoned  the  woi'ld,  and  I 
entered  tlie  priesthood,  and  who  was  now  bishop  of  i 
Kilmore-Moy ;  this  was  Celladi,  or  Kellagh,  the  son 
of  the  last  monarch,  Owen  Bel,  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  the  celebrated  Dathi.     Cellaoh  was  murdered 
t  the  instigation  of  Guary,  by  four  eoolesiaBtical  stu- 
— the  four  Maela,  as  they  were  called,  because 

B  names  of  all  began  with  the  syllable  Mael — who 
a  under  the  bishop's  tuition,  and  who,  it  appears 

r  another  acoouat,  were  his  own  fostM-^irottlftT&J 

V  bithop'a  brother,  hovfovor,  soon  after  'puisuj 
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and  captured  the  murderers,  and  broQght  then 
chains  to  the  hill  overlooking  t]ieMoy,wliiohwMB^ 
to  that  time  called  Tulach-iui'/airmona  [Tiillanahrlt- 
shina],  tho  hill  of  the  prospect,  whore  he  hangod 
them  all ;  and  from  this  oircumstanoe  the  place  look 
tho  name  ai  Ard-na-riaghadh  [Axdnarea],  the  hiJl  of 
the  esccutionB. 

They  were  buried  at  the  otiier  side  of  the  river,  a 
little  south  of  the  present  town  of  Bnllina,  nud  the 
place  was  called  Anf-na-MiicI,  the  hill  of  the  (four) 
Maels.  The  monument  ereetcd  over  them  remains 
to  this  day ;  it  is  a  cromlech,  well  known  to  tbo 
people  of  Ballina,  and  now  eonimonly  called  V 
Table  of  the  Giants,  Tho  name  Ard-na-Mm' 
obsolete,  the  origin  of  the  cromlech  is  forgotten,  I 
bishop  CeUaeh  and  his  murderers  have  long  ^ 
ceased  to  be  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  f 
people. 

When  we  conBiderhow  prominently  the  '.       

figure  in  our  history,  it  oppearBamatteroffioroeeur- 
prise  that  they  have  left  so  few  traces  of  their  pro- 
aenee.  We  possess  very  few  struoturea  that  out 
ho  proved  to  be  Danish  ;  and  that  sure  mark  of  o 
quest,  the  change  of  local  names,  haa  ooourrw" 
only  a  very  few  instances  :  for  there  are  little  n 
than  a  dozen  places  in  Ireland  bearing  Panish  na 
at  the  present  day,  and  these  are  nearly  all  on  c 
near  the  east  coast. 

Worsao  (p.  71]  gives  a  table  of  1373  Daniah  aod 
Norwegian  names  in  the  middle  and  northern  a 
ties  of  England,  ending  in  tkorpe,  by,  tfiwaite, 
toft,  beck,  tiiBS,  ep,  dale,  /orc-e,/ell,  fnrn,  and  haagi 
have  only  a  few  Danish  terminations,  as /i7n/i 
oocwa  four  times  ;  ry,  tiireo  fone&'.  ster,ttiK<ltj 
aad  ore,  viu'oh  we  find  in  oueuwaft,! 
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/  Worsae ;  and  in  contrast  with  1373  names  in 

»  part  of  England,  we  have  only  about  fifteon  in 

'and,  almoBt  all  confined  to  one  particular  district. 

)  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  complute  answer  to 

^statement  wliicli  wo  sometimes  Bee  made,  tbat  the 

B  oonquered  the  country,  and  that  their  cliiefs 

i  over  it  as  sovereigns. 

he  truth  is,  the  Danes  never,  except  in  a  few  of 

fc  maritime  towns,  had  any  permanent  settlements 

eland,  and  even  there  their  wealth  was  chiefly 

I  tram  trade  and  commerce,  and  they  seem  to 

ad  only  very  seldom  any  territorial  possessions. 

mission  was  rather  to  destroy  than  to  build  up ; 

wherever  they  settled  on  the  coast,  they  wero  chiefly 

occupied  either  in  predatory  inroads,  or  in  defending 

their  fortresses  against  the  neighbouring  Irish ;  they 

r-iok  no  permanent  hold  on  the  country  ;  and  their 

:  'rominence  in  our  annala  is  due  to  their  fierce  and 

dreadful  ravages,  from  which  scarcely  any  part  of 

^Hu  oonutry  was  free,  and  the  constant  warfare  main- 

^^med  for  three  hundred  years  between  them  and  the 

^^pPhe  only  names  I  can    find   that  are  wholly  or 
^Btly  Danish  are  Wexford,  Waterford,  Corlingford, 
^HftDgford  (Lough),  Olderileet,  Camsoro  Point,  Ire- 
^Hd's  Eye,  Lambay  Island,  DfJicy.  Howth,  Lcislip 
^^U  Oxmantown ;   to  these  may  be  added  the  Lax- 
^^Kr  on  the  Shannon,  the   termination  Her  in  the 
^H&esofthreeof  the  provinces,  the  second  syllables 
^H^tuoh  names  as  Fingall  and  Donegal ;  probably  I 
^Hpcklow  and  Arklow,  and   the  s  prefixed  to  soma  ] 
^^nes  near  the  eastern  coast  (for  which  see  p.  Go) ,     I 
^^phe  tfinnination  ford,  in  the  first  four  names  va  ] 
^HireU-^oitTi  northern  word  JiortI,  an  in\ct  o'i  \.\i.w 
^B    B^/ar/ora',  irejr/ord,  and  Strangtotdare  ^m| 
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bably  altogethor  Danish ;  the  first  two  ar«  ( 
respeotively  by  early  English  writers  Yadn 
and  Weisford,  The  Danes  bad  a  settlement « 
where  near  the  shore  of  Strangford  Lough, 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries ,  and  the  Q^alls  of  / 
Citan  (its  ancient  and  present  Irish  name)  i 
quently  referred  to  inour  Annala.  It  was  these  who 
gave  it  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Strangford, 
which  means  xirong-jiord,  from  the  well-known  tidal 
currents  at  the  entrance,  which  render  its  navigation 
BO  dangerous. 

The  usual  Irish  name  of  Carlingford,  as  wo  find 
it  in  our  Annals,  is  Cairlinn ;  so  that  the  full  numo, 
BB  if  now  stands,  signifies  the  ford  of  Ctiirhnn. 
In  O'Clery's  Calendar  it  is  called  Snamh-ech,  tho 
swimming-ford  of  tho  horses;  while  in  "  Wars  of 
QG,"  and  several  other  authoritiea,  it  is  called 
Snamh  -Aiijhn  e.ch . 

The  last  syllable  of  the  name  of  Olderfleet  Castle, 
whioh  stands  on  the  little  neck  of  land  called  the 
Cnrran,  near  Lame  in  Antrim,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  same  word  ford ;  aud  thu  name  was  originally 
appUed,  not  to  the  castle,  but  to  the  harbour.  Otu 
of  the  oldest  known  forms  of  the  name  is  Wul 
ford ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  gradually  s 
down  to  "  Olderfleet"  will  be  seen  from  the  folloW 
forma,  found  in  various  records  : — Wulvriohel 
Wokingis-fyrtb,  Wolderfrith,  Wolverllete,  Ulder- 
fleet,  Olderfleet.  It  is  probable,  aa  Dr.  K«eroft 
remarks,  that  in  the  first  part  of  all  those,  is  C 
guised  the  ancient  Irish  name  of  the  Lame  v 
viz.,  OUorbha  [Ollarva] ;  and  that  the  variooB  J 
given  above  were  only  imperfect  attempts  at  p 
sentiDg  the  sound  of  Ollarra-fioi-d. 
Camsore  Point  in  Wextord.,isVao'wnia"\ 
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HBhiB  mmple  name  Ctir)i,   i.  e.  a  monumental  heap. 

^PS%e  meiuiiiig  of  the  termination  will  be   rendered 

obvious  hy  the  following  passage  from  Worsae  : — 

"  On  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  ■which  bor- 
ders on  the  north  tho  entrance  of  the  Humber,  there 
formerly  , fitood  &  castle  called  Ravensore,  raven'a 
point.  Ore  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  old  Scandina- 
vian name  for  the  sandy  point  of  a  promontory" 
(p.  G'>).  The  Off  in  Oameore,  is  evidently  the  same 
^^Wtrd.aad  the  name  written  in  full  would  he  Cam't  , 
^Hrv,  the  "  ore"  or  sandy  point  of  the  Cam. 
^P^  Ptolemy  calls  this  oapo,  Eieron  Alirnii,  i.  e.  the 
^^aored  Promontory  ;  and  Camden  ("  Britannia,"  Ed. 
1594,  p.  659),  in  stating  this  fact,  says  he  has  no 
doubt  hut  that  the  native  Irish  name  bore  the  same 
meaning.  This  conjecture  ia  probably  well  founded, 
though  i  cannot  find  any  name  now  existing  near  , 
the  place  with  this  signification.  Camden,  however, 
in  order  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  his  opinion, 
atatee  that  Bannow,  the  name  of  a  town  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  it,  where  the  English  made  their 
first  descent,  signifies  sacred  in  the  Irish  language. 
The  Irish  participle  beaunuighthe  [bannihe]  means 
blessed,  and  this  ;s  obviously  the  word  Camden  had 
in  view  ;  but  it  has  no  connection  in  meaning  with 
Bannow.  The  harbour  where  Robert  Fitzstephea 
landed  was  called  in  Irish  Cuan-aiubhainbh  (O'Fla- 
herty,  lar  Connaught)  the  harbour  of  tho  bonnioe  or 
nicking  pig ;  and  the  town  hcis  preserved  the  latter 
part  of  the  name  changed  to  Bannow, 

"  It  IB  doubtful  whether  "Wieklow  derives  its  name 
1  the  Norwegians,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
'.  it  did,  as  in  old  documents  it  is  called  Wy- 
flo,  Wy^n^Jo,  and  Wykialo,  which  remmiAia 
V  Saandinanan  c;y,  a  bay,  or  Viking"  (^"WoKttfli 
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p.  325).  Its  Irish  name  la  Kilmaotan,  fit.  M&ntaa*i 
church.  This  Baint,  acootding  to  Mac  tiooghenn 
(Annals  of  Clonmacnoifle),  nnd  other  nutfaoritiea, 
was  one  of  St.  Patrich's  oompanionB,  who  had  his 
front  teeth  knocked  out  by  a  blow  of  a  stone  from 
one  of  the  barbarians  who  opposed  the  saint's  landio^ 
in  Wicklow  ;  henoe  he  was  called  Mantan,  or  the 
toothless,  and  the  church  which  was  afterwmrds 
erected  there  was  called  after  him,  Cill-Mantain  (Four 
Maat,).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word  maniaeh 
[mounthagh] — derived  from  mant,  the  gum — is  still 
used  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  denote  a  person  who 
has  lost  the  front  teetli. 

Leislip  is  wholly  a  Uanish  name,  old  Norse  Z<w- 
hlaup,  i.  e.  salmon  leap  :  this  name  (which  is  I>ro- 
bably  a  trftnslation  from  the  Irish),  it  derived  iroa 
the  well  known  cataract  on  the  Liffey,  still  oalle^tf"^ 
Salmon  Leap,  a  little  above  the  village.  Gin" 
Camhrensis  (Top.  Uib.  II.,  41 ),  after  speaking  q 
fish  leaping  up  the  cataract,  says; — "HenoA^ 
plao&  derJveB  its  name  of  Saltm  SahumiM  (ft 
Leap)."  From  this  v/otA  8altti»,  aleap,  thebuoi 
Salt  in  the  county  Kildare  have  toi^i  their  t_ 
Aooording  to  "Waraae,  the  word  lax,  a  salmon,  isij 
common  in  the  local  names  of  Scotland,  andv 
another  example  of  it  in  the  Lax-viir,  t.  c 
weir,  on  the  Shannon,  near  Limericik- 

The  original  name  of  Ireland's  Eye  ■ 
JSreann;  it  is  so  called  in  Dinnsenchus,  tind  tlie  flL. 
ing  of  the  name  is,  the  island  of  Eire  or  XMa,  \ 
aooording  to  the  same  authority,  was  a  woBtw 
was  afterwards  called  Inis-maC'Nfsmn,  (Four  A  _, 
from  the  three  eons  of  Nossan,  a  prince  of  tfasxi 
family  of  Leinater,  namely,  DiohoUa,  Monissa, 
tXadaJuagb,  wJio  erected  a  ehnrc\H)uV(>\nS>i«iMnM&<h 
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century,  the  ruins  of  which  remnin  to  this  day.  Tfaoy 
arc  commemorated  in  U'Oiery'e  Calendar,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — "  The  three  eons  of  Nesan,  of  Inis 
Fiiit/iUttn,  i.  e.  Miiiniastt,  Neeelugh,  and  Duiohoill 
I>CTg  ;"  from  which  it  appeara  that  Inis  J-'kithlmn, 
or,  as  it  would  be  now  pronoiraced,  lunisfoUen, 
was  another  ancient  nome  for  the  island ;  tlds  is 
also  the  name  of  a  celebrated  island  in  the  lower 
lake  of  Killarnoy  (/«w  Faithlenn,  IJook  of  Lein- 
et«r) ;  and  in  both  oaaes  it  signifies  the  Island 
of  Fathlcnn,  a  man's  name,  formerly  of  common 
ocoTirrence. 

The  present  namo,  Ireland's  Eye,  is  an  attempted 
translation  of  I'lis-Ereitnn,  for  the  translators  under- 
stood  Ereamt  to  bo  the  genitive  case  of  Etre,  Ireland, 
I  it  has  the  same  form;  accordingly  they  ma^le 
b  ^«land'a  Eij  [Ireluttd'n  island,  instead  of  Eria's 
putd),  which  in  modem  times  has  been  oomipted 
B  Ireland's  Eye.  Even  TJssher  was  deceived  by  this, 
r  he  calls  the  island  Ociihut  HihemiiB.  T ho  name 
B  thta  little  island  has  met  with  the  fate  of  the 
Ighlander's  ancestral  knife,  which  at  one  time  had 
t  renewed,  and  at  another  time  its  blade:  one 
^  of  people  converted  the  name  of  Eire,  a  woman, 
^Ireland,  but  correctly  translated  InU  to  ey  ;  the 
neoeediog^  generations  accepted  what  the  others 
«HTnpt«d,  and  oorrupted  the  oorreet  part ;  between 
both,  not  a  vestige  oi  the  ancient  name  remains  in 
the  modem. 

Eire  or  Eri  was  formerly  very  common  in  this 
country  as  a  woman's  name,  and  we  ocoasionally 
find   it  forming    part   of  other  local  names ;  there 

tfor  instance,  two  places  in  Antrim  called  Caiu- 
r,  in  eai^  of  wbiob  a  woman  named  ^iie 
Aam   been    buried,    far    the    Four  M.a&leT» 
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write  the  name  Cam-Ereann,  Eire's  monui 
mound. 

Lombay  is  merely  an  altered  form  of  Lamb- 
Lamb-islimd ;  a  name  which  no  doubt  original 
the  practice  of  sending  over  sheep  from  the  mai 
in  the  spring,  and  alloTving  them  to  yean  ( _  _^ 
island,  and  remain  there,  lambs  and  all,  during  flie 
aummer-  Its  anoient  IriGh  name  was  Rechru,  which 
18  the  form  used  by  Adamnan,  as  well  as  is  the 
oldest  Irish  documents ;  but  in  later  authorities  it  is 
written  Reckra  and  Rcachni.  In  the  gemtiTe  and 
oblique  coses,  it  is  Rcrhrinn,  Rcachrainn,  &.O.,  as  for 
example  inLeabharBreac: — "Fofltaighis  Colrnn-dUe 
eclai»  irrnchraind  oirlkir  Brvgh,"  "  Columkill  erects 
a  church  on  Rachra  in  the  east  of  Breijia"  (O'Don- 
Gram.,  p.  155).  So  also  in  the  poem  on  tba  history 
of  the  Ficts  printed  from  the  Book  of  BaUymote  1^ 
Dr.  Todd  (Irish  Nennius,  p.  137)  :— 


"From  the  south  (i.  e,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the 

was  Ulfa  sent, 

Afler  the  ileceiiBO  of  his  friendB; 

In  Itaehra  in  Bregia  (In  Raehrand  im  Srvogaibh') 

He  was  utterly  destroyed. " 
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Though  the  name  Eaohra,  as  applied  to  the  ieUnd, 
is  wholly  lost,  it  ia  still  preserved,  though  gi     " 
smoothed  down  by  the  friction  of  long  ages,  i 
name  of  I'ortraine,  the  parish  adjoining  it  01 
mainland.     In  a  grant  to  Christ  Church,  mti 
the  year  1308,  the  island  is  called  Eecheti,  i 
parish  to  which  it  belonged,  Port-raliem,  i 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  old  spelling  -^^-i 
raim,  and  very  well  represenU  its  pronunoistic| 
the  lapse  o£  aOO  years  Port-rahem  tas^  ben 
idown  to  Portraine  (Roe^eB).    "EVft  v^Joft.  * 
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^PKitte  waa,  in  old  times,  a  place  of  embarkation  for 

^Fne  island  and  elflewbere,  and  thia  is  the  tradition 

of  the  inhabitants  to   the  present  day,   who  still 

show  Bomo  remains  of  the  old  landing  place ;  hence 

the  name  Port-Rachrann ;  the  port  or  landing  place 

^^■Otber  islands  round  the  coast  were  called  Enchra, 

^^Hjdch  are  now  generally  called  Hathlin,  from  the 

^^ftrntive  form  Rachrann,  bj  a  change  from  i*  to  / 

(see  pages  34  and  48).  The  use  of  the  genitive  for  the 

nominative  must  have  begun  very  early,  for  in  the 

Welsh,  "  Brut  y  Ty  wysogion"  or  ChroDicle  of  the 

|lieftains,  we  read  "Ao  y  distrywyd  Reohrenn," 

ud  (the  Danes)  destroyed /fcc/ifCTii"  {Todd,  Wars 

iGG.,  Introd.,  p.  xxxii). 

pTfaebest  known  of  these  is  Rsthlinon  the  Antrim 
T  which  Ptolemy  calls  Rikina,  and  whose  name 
i  been  modified  in  various  ways  by  foreign  and 
_.  Inglish  writers ;  but  the  natives  etUl  call  it  Raghery, 
which  correctly  represents  the  old  nominative  form. 
Ussher  (Br.  Eoc.  Ant.,  o.  17)  says :  "  our  Irish  anti- 
quaries call  this  island  Ro-chritinc,"  and  he  states 
further,  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  great  quantity 
of  trees  with  which  it  waa  formerly  covered.  The 
island,  however,  was  never  called  Rockrinne,  but 
_  JRachra,  in  which  no  «  appears,  which  puts  out  of  the 
stion  its  derivation  from  crann  a  tree. 
[^Daliey  is  called  in  Irish,  Br/i/inis  [O'a.  Cal.,  Four 
St.,  Ac),  thorn  island.  The  Danes  who  had  a  for- 
»  on  it  in  tbetenth  century,  called  iiBalk-ei,  which 
has  tlie  same  meaning  as  the  Irish  'name,  for  the 
Danish  word  dalk  sigmBea  a  thorn  ;  the  present  name 
DftUtcry  is  not  much  changed  from  Delginis,  but  the  /, 
^^*  his  nowsilenf,  was ibrmerly pronounced.  l\,\a 
» that  there  hag  been  a  fortxess  on  tlus  iaVaai 
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from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Our 
early  ohronieles  record  tliat  Seadhgha  [sh5],  ono  of 
tliQ  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  colony,  erected  tiis  D<a<f~ 
Selijinis;  this  woe  succeeded  by  the  Danish  fort;.] 
it  is  now  ocuupied  by  a  martello  tower. 

Oxmantown  or  Oetmantown,  now  a  part  of  th9q 
of  Buhlin,  was  so  called  because  the  Xlanes  or  I 
men  (i.  e.  eaetmen)  built  there  a  town  of  their  a 
and  forlifiod  it  with  ditches  and  walls. 

Accordingto  Woisae  (p.  230), the terminatitmd 
in  the  names  of  three  of  the  provinces  is  the  8( 
navian  »tadi-,  a  place  which  has  been  added  to  t 
IriBh  names.     Ijeinster  is  the  place  {or  provinof, 
Laiffhrn  or  Lni/n ;  Ulster  is  contracted  from  Ula-i 
the  Irish  name  UUidh  being  pronounced  (7lla;i 

Kunster  fi-ora  Moon-stcr,  or  Moumler  (which  ifl  i 

form  found  in  a  i^tate  paper  of  1615),  the  fint 
syllable  representing  the  pronunciation  of  the  Iruli 
Murnhfiit. 

Many  of  the  acta  of  our  early  apostles  are  | 
served  in  imperishable  remembrance,  in  the  nani^ 
localities  where  certain  remarkable  traneactiona  fl 
place,  connected  with  their  efforts  to  epreacll 
Gospel.  Of  those  1  will  give  a  few  uxamplea,  J 
I  shall  defer  to  another  cJiapter  tiie  tioauder" 
of  those  places  which  oomniemorate  the  i 
Gointa. 

Saul,  the  name  of  a  village  and  parish  nei 
Patrick,  preserves  the  memory  of  St.  I*atndb't4 

triumph   in  the   work  of  conversion.     Diohtt,  1 

prince  of  the  district,  who  hospitiihly  fnt^irtaineil  th« 
tiaint  and  his  compuniona,  was  his  ftrat  convert  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  chief  made  him  a  present  of  lu> 
bara,  to  he  need  temporarily  as  a  church.  On  t*^ 
site  of  this  bam  a  churiih  vae  5ViW«(\m'J0.'Cej  « 
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and  08  its  dtreotion  bappeDed  to  be  nortb  and  south, 
tho  church  was  also  placed  north  and  south,  instead 
of  the  usual  direetion,  east  and  west.  On  this  trans- 
action tho  following  are  Uaeher's  words : — "  Wbioh 
place,  from  the  name  of  that  church,  isoalledinSootio 
Xoi}nBAiiy,SabhanPairkk\m\ja.iiu,ZabuhtmPalridi 
Tel  Sorrrum  Pa/rini"  (Patrick's  barn).  It  ia  still 
called  in  Irish  Sabhall,  which  ia  fairly  represented  in 
pronvuiciatiou  by  the  modem  form  Saul. 

It  is  bighly  probable  that  several  ohurcbes  were 
ereoted  in  other  distriote,  in  imitation  of  St.  Patrick's 
primitive  and  favourite  church  at  Saul,  which  were 
also  placed  north  and  south,  and  oaUed  by  the  same 
name.  We  know  that  among  tho  churches  of  Armagh, 
one,  founded  probably  by  the  saint  himself,  was  in 
this  direction,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  Sahhaii, 
tbough  this  name  is  now  lost.  And  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  ohuroh  of  this  kind  gave  name  to  Savat,  near 
Newry,  to  Drumsaul  in  the  parish  of  Ematris,  county 
Monaghan,  and  to  Sawel,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Tyrone.  This  supposition  supersedes  the 
far-fetched  explanation  of  the  last  name,  given  in 
tho  neighbourhood,  which  for  several  reasons  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  s  very  modem  fabrica- 
tion. 

Very  similar  in  the  circumstances  attending  its 

is  the  name  of  Elphin,  in  the  county  Rosoom- 

In  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  (Lib.  II. 

88),  we  are  told  that  a  noble  Druid  named  Ona, 

rd  of  the  ancient  district  of  Corcaghlan  in  Roscom- 

moD.  presented  his   residence,   called  Emlagh-Oua 

(Ooa's  marsh)  to  St.  Patrick,  as  a  site  for  a  church. 

"lie  church  was  built  near  a  spring,  over  which  stoo4 

■la^e  stone,  and  from  this  tie  place  was  ca\le4  Ail.-, 

-    which  Coigan  interprets  "the  rook  of  the  o\,« 

& 
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Bpring ;"  the  stoneia  now  gone,  but  it  remaiaed  si 
ing  in  its  original  poeition  until  forty  or  fifty  ^ 
ago.     Thp  townlaud  of  Emlagb,  near  Elphin,  still 
preserves  the  name  of  Oua'e  ancient  residence. 

The  manner  in  which  St.  Brigid's  celebrated  esta- 
blishment was  founded  ie  stereotyped  In  the  name  of 
Kildare.  According  to  a  tale  in  the  13ook  of  Lein- 
flter,  quoted  by  O'Ourry  (Leeturee,  p.  487),  the  plaoo 
wae  called  Drnim-Criaiilh  [DrumcreeJ  before  the  tiin« 
of  8t.  Brigid  J  and  it  received  its  present  name  from 
"  a  goodly  fair  oke"  under  the  shadow  of  which  the 
Baint  constructed  her  little  cell. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  words  of  Animoetu, 
the  writer  of  the  I'ourth  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  published 
byColgan: — ''  That  cell  is  called  in  Sootic,  CUt'dan, 
which  in  Latin  Bounds  Cclla-qncrcM  (the  chun^  of 
the  oak).  For  a  very  high  oak  stood  there,  which 
Brigid  loved  much,  and  blessed  it;  of  which  the 
trunk  still  remains  (i.  e.  up  to  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  Animosua  wrote) ;  and  no  one  daree 
out  it  with  a  weapon."  Bishop  Ultan,  tho  writer  of 
the  third  Life,  gives  a  similar  interpretation,  via., 
Cclta  whom.  _ 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  places  whose 
names  indicate  battle  scenes,  slaughters,  murde^ 
&c.,  our  ancestors  must  have  been  a  quan 
race,  and  must  have  led  an  unquiet  existence, 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  every  county  in  Ii  , 
and  various  terms  are  employed  to  commomoratAfl 
events.  Moreover.in  most  of  these  places,  trodlttOb* 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  regarding  the  occurreDWS 
that  gave  origin  to  the  names,  still  linger  amoiu  " 
pcasnnirj. 
The  word  cath  [oaV^  a\gm!i'-A  a  Nui&fc,  \ 
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lenoe  in  many  names  points  out,  •with  all  the  cer- 
ity  of  history,  the  scenGB  of  former  strife.  We 
it  in  Ardcath  in  Moath,  and  Mullycach  in 
JWicklow,  both  aignifyiiig  battle  height ;  in  Doon- 
fiaha  in  Kerry  and  Limerick,  the  fort  of  the 
■battle  ;  Derrycaw  and  Derryhaw,  battle-wood,  in 
Armagh ;  and  Drumnagah  in  Clare,  the  ridge  of  thfl 
battles. 

One  party  must  have  been  utterly  defeated,  where 
we  find  such  names  aa  Ballynaroo^a  (in  Limeriek), 
the  town  of  the  defeat  or  rout  {ntai/) ;  (rreaghna- 
roog  near  Carriokmacross,  and  Maulnarouga  in  Cork, 
the  marshy  flat  and  the  hillock  of  the  rout ;  liin- 
a&rogue  in  Sligo,  and  Uingarogy,  the  name  of  as 
island  near  Baltimore,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cork, 
both  signifying  the  ?-inii  or  point  of  the  defeat.    And 
bow  yivid  a  picture  of  the  hideousneBs  of  a  battle- 
field is  conveyed  by  the  following  names : — Meena- 
[orp  in  Tyrone,  in  Irish  Min-na-gcoiy,  the  moun- 
un  flat  of  the  corpses ;  Kilnamarve  near  Carrigallen, 
jeitrim,  the  wood  of  the  dead  bodies  [Coill-na-marhli)\ 
laUinamara   in  Kilkenny,   the  town  of  the  decid 
\Baile-na-marhh),  where  the  tradition  of  the  battle  ia 
Btill  remembered;    Lisuafulla   near   Newcastle  in 
liimeriok,  the  fort  of  the  blood;  Cnamhchoill  [knaw- 
hill]  (Book  of  Lieinster),    a  celebrated  place  near 
the  town  of  Tipperary,  now  called  Cleghile  (by  a 
change  of  n  to  /—seep.  49),  whose  name  signifles  the 
wood  of  bones :  the  same  Irish  name  is  more  correctly 
^lioUed  Kuawbill  in  the  parish  of  Knooktemple, 

my  of  these  sanguinary  encounters,  in  which 
robably  whole   armies   were   almost   anm^i\o.\«A, 

"i  lost  to  history,  are  recorded  with  psTJecA, 

nes  like  the  following,  numot 
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which  are  found  nil  over  the  country  : — Glenftnair,  n 
fine  valley  near  the  boundary  of  Limerick  and  Cork, 
five  milea  Boutli  of  Kilfioane,  the  glen  of  slaughter, 
where  the  people  still  preserve  a  vivid  tradition  of  n 
dreadful  battle  fought  at  a  ford  over  the  rivor ;  and 
■with  the  same  root  word  (nr,  Blaughter),  Drmnar 
near  Ballybny  in  Monaghan,  Glaehare,  a  parish  iu 
Kilkenny,  the  ridge,  and  the  sti-eamltit,  of  slaughter ; 
and  Coumanare  (Coum  a  hollow),  in  the  parisli  of 
Ballydulf,  a  few  milea  from  Dingle  in  Kerry,  wlisre 
numbers  of  arrow  heads  have  been  fo\md,  showiog 
the  truthfulness  of  the  name ;  which  is  also  corrobo- 
rated by  a  local  tradition  of  a  great  battle  fougl 
the  valley.  In  Cork  they  have  a  tradition  "' 
groat  and  bloody  fight  took  place  at  some  ( 
time  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ownanaiv  {ri^ 
of  slaughter),  which  joins  the  Dalua  one  mile  abovo 
Kanturk. 

The  murder  of  any  near  relative  is  termed  in  Irish 
JioHfjhal  ffinnal]  which  is  often  trauelBted.;V<r/«Wrf«  ; 
and  the  Frequent  occurrence  of  names  eontainin"  this 
word,   while  afibrding  undeniable  evidence  of  tfas 
commission  of  the  crime,  demonstrates  at  the  M 
time  the  horror  with  which  it  was  regarded  by- 
people.     We  have,  for  instance,  Lisnafinelly  in  ' 
nagnan,  and  Lisfennellin  Waferford,  where  in 
cases  the  victim  met  his  doom  in  one  of  tho  lonely 
forts  80  common  through  the  country  ;  CloosaBfiu 
neela  near   Kilflyn  in   Kerry  [tloon,  a  meadow) 
Tuttanafinnell  near  Clogher   in  Tyrone,  the  *  * 
{late)  of  the  fratricide ;  I)nimnafinmla  in  Leil 
and  Drumnafinnagle  near  KUcat  iu  Bon* 
xidgB  ot  the  fratricide,  in  tho  last  of  wlii< 
there  is  a  vivid  tradition  aocoviTiWQg'COT  Uift 
that  one  timo  long  ugo,  tb.6  dim  ol  "\iarf 
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(now  called  Cair),  fell  out  among  tliemselres,  and 
riiiugbtored  each  other  almost  to  annihiltttion  ("  Do- 
negal Cliff  Scenery"  by  "  ICinnfaela,"  pp.  60,  61). 
And    oocaaionally  the    murdered  man's    name  ia 
ooQunemoratod  by  being  interwovoa  with  the  name 
i«ftbeepot,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gortmarrahafineen, 
or  Kenmare  in  Kerry,  wbiob  represents  the  Irish 
irt-marb/ifh/i' Finghin,  the  field  of  Fineea'a  murder. 
Lname  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
lah  Key  (II.,  368),  viz.,  Ath-MiyhUlha-Cnlhail, 
I  ford  of  the  killing  of  Cathal,  wbioh  in  the  an^ 
Bed  form  Aghawaracahill,  is  now  the  name  of  a' 
Wnlaod  in  the  pariah  of  Kilmore  in  Itoscommon, 
ntb  of  the  Tillage  of  Drumsna.     But  no  one  knows 
io  this  unfortunate  Cathal  was.     Wo  have  also  in 
I  ■  ilte  parish  of  Clones  in  Fermanagh,  Cornamramurry, 
the  round  hill  of  the  dead  woman — Cor-na-mna- 
tnairhhe  (bean,  a  woman  ;  genitive  mna). 

In  "A  Tour  through  Ireland,  by  two  English 
Gentlemen"  (Dublin,  1748),  we  read: — "  Tbepoorer 
sort  of /rw/(  Natives  are mosUyiJomdJt  Caf/iolicks,v/hQ 
moke  no  scruple  to  assemble  in  the  open  Fields.  As 
we  passed  Yesterday  in  a  Bye-road,  we  saw  a  Priest 
under  a  Tree,  with  a  large  Assembly  about  him,  ce- 
lebrating Mass  in  bis  proper  Habit ;  and,  though  at 
r«at  Distanoe  from  us,  we  beard  bim  distinctly, 
I  sort  of  People,  my  Lord,  seem  to  be  very 
a  and  sincere  in  their  devotion"  (p.  163). 
JTbe  Irish  practice  of  celebrating  Maes  in  the  open 
f  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  It  was  more  general, 
VoTer,  during  the  period  preceding  the  above  tour 
ftl  at  other  times,  partly  because  there  were  in 
toy  places  no  ohapels,  and  partly  because,  during 
I  operation  of  the  penal  iaws,  the  celotratiou  ol 
t  was  doolared  illegal.    And  the  knowledga    * 
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this,  if  we  be  ■wise  enough  to  turn  it  to  right  a< 
mfty  bare  its  use,  by  reminding  us  of  the  tiiua- 
which  our  lot  is  coat,  when  the  people   have 
cbapel  in  every  parish,  and  those  prohibitory 
ments  are  made  mere  matters  of  history,  by  wise 
kind  legifilatiou. 

Even  in  our  own  day  we  may  witness  the  celehra" 
tion  of  Mass  in  the  open  air ;  for  many  will  remember 
the  vast  crowds  that  congregated  on  the  summit  of 
Brandon  hill  in  Kerry,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1868, 
to  honour  tho  memory  of  Saint  Brendan.  The  spots 
consecrated  by  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries 
are  at  this  day  well  known,  and  greatly  revered  by  the 
people  ;  and  many  of  them  bear  names  formed  from 
tho  word  Aiffrion  (Alfrin),  the  Maes,  that  will  identify 
them  to  all  future  time. 

Places  of  this  kind  are  found  all  over  Ireland, 
many  of  them  have  given  names  to  townlands ; 
may  be  further  observed,  that  the  existence  of  si 
name  in  any  particular  locality,  indicates  that 
custom  of  celebrating  Mass  there  must  have  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time. 

Sometimes  the  lonely  side  of  a  hill  was  ch( 
and  the  people  remember  well,  and  will  point 
the  visitor,  the  very  spot  on  whieli  the  priest 
while  the  crowdof  peasants  worshipped  below, 
of  these  hills  is  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  county  ItoF 
common,  and  it  has  left  its  name  on  tho  townlond  of 
Ardanaffrin,  the  height  of  the  Mass ;  another  in  tho 
parish  of  Donaghmore,  county  Donegal,  called  T 
raifrin  [cor,  a  round  hill) ;  a  third  in  the  parial 
KilcommoQ.  Mayo,  namely,  DrumanaliVin  ;  a  foi 
in  Cavan,  Mullanaffi-in  {mullaeh.  a  summit) ;  and'l 
another,  Knockanaffrin,  in  "WtAfctfotd,  one  of 
higheat  hills  oii)iQ  Cummerag\».ta.n%'». 
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Sometimes  again  the  people  selected  secluded  della 
and  mountain  gorges ;  such  as  Clashanafein  in  the 
parish  of  DeBortmore,  county  of  Cork  (cliis/i,  a  trench 
or  foBse),  and  LuffganaffiriQin  thecounty  ofGalwayj 
the  hollow  of  the  Mass.  And  occasionally  they  took 
advaatageofthe  ancient  forts  of  theirpagaa  ancestors, 
places  for  ages  aesooiated  with  fairy  superstitions  ; 
and  while  they  worshipped,  they  were  screened  from 
observation  by  the  ciroumviiUations  of  the  old  fort- 
reafl.  The  old  palaco  of  Greenan-E!y  near  London- 
derry was  so  used  ;  and  there  is  a  fort  in  the  town- 
land  of  Ilahanane,  parish  of  Kilcummin  in  Kerry, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Lissanaflrin,  the  fort 
of  the  Mass. 

Many  other  names  of  like  formation  are  to  be  met 
with,  such  as  GlenanaSrin,  Carriganatlrio,  Lough 
Anatfrin,  &c.  Occasionally  the  name  records  the 
simple  fact  that  Mass  was  celebrated,  as  we  Sad  In  a 
place  called  Effrinagh,  in  the  parish  of  KUtoghert, 
Leitrim,  a  name  which  signifies  simply  "  a  place  for 
Mass,"  And  sometimes  a  translated  name  occurs 
of  the  same  class,  such  as  Mass-brook  in  the  parish 
*  Addergoole,  Mayo,  which  is  a  translation  of  the 

jsh  Srulhan-aii-Aiifrinii. 

Tbore  are  other  words  also,  besides  Ajfrin,  which 

B  oaed  to  commemorate  these  Masses;  Biich  as 
^tdir,  an  altar,  which  gives  name  to  a  townland,  now 
called  Altore,  in  the  parish  of  Kiltullagh,  Koscom- 
mon  ;  and  to  another  named  Oltore.  in  the  parish  of 
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Inaglipatrick,  Galway.  There  is  also  a  place  called  ^JU 
Lltore  cross-roads,"  near  Incliigeelagh,  Cork ;  and^^^l 
fiad  Carrownaltore  (the  quarter  land  of  tiro  altar)'^^^H 
the  parish  of  Aglish,  Mayo.  ^^H 
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OuB  Bnnals  generally  Bet  fortli  witli  great  care  th*  ** 

genealogy  of  the  most  remarkable  men  —  kiogf, 
chieftams,  or  Baiats — who  flourished  at  the  differont 
periode  of  our  history ;  and  even  their  oharaoter  and 
their  personal  peculiarities  are  very  often  given  vith 
much  minuteness.  These  annals  and  genealogies, 
which  are  only  now  beginning  fo  be  known  and 
studied  as  they  deserve,  when  examined  by  tha  in- 
ternal evidence  of  mutual  comparison,  are  found  to 
exhibit  a  marvellous  consistency ;  and  this  testimony 
of  their  general  truthfulness  is  fully  corroborated  by 
the  few  glimpses  we  obtain  of  detached  points  in  tho 
long  record,  through  the  writings  of  English  and 
foreign  historians,  as  well  as  by  the  still  severer  test 
of  verifying  our  frequent  records  of  natural  occor- 
reiicPB. 

Nor  are  theso  the  only  testimonies.     Local  names 

I     often  afford  the  most  unsuspicious  and  eatisfactonr 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  historical  reoords,  and  I 

'  may  refer  to  the  preceding  chapter  for  instances.  It 
is  with  men  as  with  events.  Many  of  the  obaiaotoni 
who  figure  conspicuously  in  our  annals  have  left 
their  names  engraven  in  the  topography  of  the  ooiui- 
try,  and  the  illustration  of  this  by  some  of  tho  ni«*_ 
remarkable  examples  will  form  the  subject  of  { 
present  chapter. 

Before  entering  on  this  part  of  the  snbjeot,  it  H. 
he  neoeseary  to  make  a  {««  tomarka  on  the  origin  J 
the  uames  of  our  ouoient  trAiea  aa^  \Brniat«»,^ 
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to  explain  oertain  temiB  that  are  often  used  in  thei 
fonuation. 

"  It  is  now  imiversttlly  admitted  that  the  ancient 
names  of  tribes  in  Ireland  were  not  derived  from  the 
territorieB  they  inhabited,  but  from  certain  of  their 
distinguished  anc^etors.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
names  of  territories  and  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
them  are  identical"*  (the  former  being  derived  from 
the  latter).  The  names  of  tribes  were  formed  from 
i  of  their  ancestors,  by  prefixing  certain  worda 
r  postfisng  others,  the  most  important  of  which 
lu  following : — 
Cintl  [kinel],  kindred,  race,  doscendanta ;  Cinel- 
Ua[Kinelea:  O'lloerin],  tho  race  of  Aedh  [Ay] 
■  Hugh,  a  tribe  descended  from  Aedh  (father  of 
fWbhe  Flann,  king  of  Muustor  in  A.B.  636),  who 
irero  settled  in  the  county  Cork,  and  gave  name  to 
Iho  barony  of  lunalea.  Kinelarty,  a  barony  in 
Down,  Cinel-FhiKjhiirtaigh  (Foiu-  Mast),  the  race  of 
Fagartagh,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Mac  Artans. 

Clann,  diildren,  descendants,  race ;  in  the  Zeuaa 
MS.  it  18  given  as  the  equivalent  oi  progenies.  The 
banmy  of  Clankeo  in  Cavan  derives  its  name  from. 
pA  triw  who  are  called  in  Irish  Clann-an-Chmich 
[[Claiiftnkee :  Four  Mast. J,  the  descendants  of  the 
ptB^ed  man ;  and  they  derived  this  cognomen  from 
ETiall  Caoch  O'Eeilly  (c-aoc/t  [kee],  i.  e.  one-eyed, 
■-  aecus),  who  was  slain  in  1256.  The  baronies 
C  Cliuiwilliam  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  from  the 
'  mn  OT  descendants  of  William  Burke ;  Clanmauriee, 
"  1  Kerry,  bo  called  from  the  Fitzmaurices, 
I  deaoendants  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  Besides 
•  FrcPBi  cnmiovaiiV  [nlro'laction  to  Iho  "  TopogriolikRl 
t  O'OugHn  and  O'Heeren,"  wJiero  tho  reader  YriU  ti^vA 
'OH  tribo  aiid  family  names. 
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eeveral  historin  dietricts,  this  woH  gives  i 
Bome  ordinary  to^^iilands ;  Buch  as  Clananeese  C 
in  Tyrone,  from  the  race  of  Aengus  or  ^aeae ;  ( 
hugh  Demesne  in  Weatmeath,  the  descendants  of 
Aedh  or  Hugh. 

Core,  corca,  race,  progeny.  Corcomohide,  the  noma 
of  a  parish  in  Limerick,  is  written  in  Irish  Conn- 
Mukhet  (Book  of  Lismore),  the  race  of  Muiohet,  who 
in  the  "Forbais  Dromadamhghaire"  are  stated  to 
have  been  descended  from  Muiohet,  one  of  Mogh 
Euith's  disciples  (see  p.  lUl,  supra). 

Muindr,  family,  people ;  Munttrmellan  and  Mtm> 
temeese  in  Donogd,  the  family  of  Miallan  and  Aen- 
gus ;  Munterowen  in  Galway,  the  family  of  Eogbtin 
or  Owen  ;  Munterloney,  now  the  name  of  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Tyrone,  from  the  family  of  O'Lnmvjh 
or  O'Looney,  who  were  chiefs  of  the  surrounding 
district. 

Siol  [flhiel],  seed,  progeny.  Shillelagh,  now  s 
barony  in  Wicklow,  was  so  colled  from  the  tribe  of 
Siol-Blaigh  (O'Heerin),  the  descendants  of  Elacb: 
this  district  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for  its  oak 
woods,  a  fact  that  has  given  origin  to  the  well-known 
word  nkillelagh  as  a  term  for  an  oak  stick.  Shelbume 
in  Wexford,  from  the  tribe  of  Siol-Brain  (O'Heerin), 
the  progeny  of  Bran ;  Shelmaliere  in  the  same  O' 
ttie  descendants  of  Malicro  or  Maelughra. 

Teulach  [tellagh],  family.     The  barony  of  1 

haw  in  Cavan  was  so  colled  from  the  Hagaortu 

ancient  proprietors,  whoso  tribe  name  was  TiA 

,      Echach  (O'Dugan),  i.  e.  the  family  of  Eoohy.     i 

Ua  signifies  a  grandson,  and,  by  an  estensiti 
meaning,  any  descendant :  it  is  often  written  Ah^ 

Latitt  and  English  writets,  and  etill  ofteuer  0,  wnu 

is  the  common  pre&x  iu  ItisV  itjui^^  iisaasi*.   'C\w 
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nominative  plural  is  ui  [ee :  often  written  in  Latin 
and  English,  hui  or  /ly],  whioli  is  applied  to  a  tribe, 
and  this  word  still  exists  in  several  territorial  desig- 
nations.    Thu8  Offerlane,  now  a  parish  in  Queen's 
I     County,  waB  the  name  of  a  tribe,  called  in  Irish 
m^^Sbircheallain  [lly  ForheUane  :  Four  Mast.],  the 
^^BpondanU  of  Foirclieallan;  Ida,  now  the  name  of 
^^Hnrony  in  Kilkenny,  which  represents  the  sound  of 
^^Ht-Deaghnigh,  the  descendants  of  Deaghadk ;  Imoile, 
R  oolebrated  districtinWicklow,  Ui-Mait  (O'Heeren),  . 
the  descendants  of  Mann  Mal^  brother  of  Cahirmore,  I 
king  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century.  ' 

Iho  ablative  plural  of  ua  is  uibk  [Iv],  and  this 
form  is  also  found  occasionally  in  names  {eee  p,  34, 
VII.).  Thufl  Iverk,  now  a  barony  in  Kilkenny,  whioh 
O'Heeren  writes  Ui-Eirc  (ablat.  Uibk-Eire),i\ia  de- 
scendants of  Ero ;  Iveleory  in  Cork  (the  descendants 
of  Laeghaire) ,  taking  its  name  from  the  O'Learys,  its 
ancient  proprietors  ;  Ivenias,  now  a  parish  in  Lime- 
rick, from  the  tribe  of  Uibh-Rom. 

That  the  foregoing  ia  the  proper  signification  of 
this  word  in  its  three  cases,  we  have  authorities  that 
preclude  all  dispute ;  among  others  that  of  Adam- 
nan,  who,  in  several  passagoB  of  his  Life  of  Columba, 
translates  ua  by  nepos,  ui  by  m-polea,  and  ui(//i  by  nc- 
jotibiK. 

i  word  tual/t  ftua]  meant   originally  popn/irs 

role),  which  it  glosses  in  the  Wb  MS.  of  Zeuss ; 

t  accordance  with  the  custom  of  naming  the 

ry  dfter  its  inhabitants,  it  came  ultimately  to 

f  district,  which  is  now  the  sense  in  which  it 

Near  Sheephaven  in  Donegal  ia  a  well- 

1  district  called  the  Doe :  its  ancient  name,  aa 

yileerea,  ia  TiialA  Bkdha<:h  :  \>\A 

are  and  other  authorities   it  is 
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called  Tmiha,  i.  e.  diatrictB.     It  was  Uie  inheritanoe 
of  the  Mao  Sweenys,  the  oliief  of  whom  was  coUad. 
Mao  Sweeny  ua  tlTttaih,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  b 
written  in  English,  na  Doo,  i.  e.  of  the  dietriots ;  a 
it  ia  from  this  appellation  that  the  place  came  tOifi 
corruptly  called  Doe. 

With  the  preceding  may  he  enunierated  the  word 
Fir  or  Feara,  men,  which  ia  often  prefixed  to  tho 
names  of  distTicts  to  tbrm  tribe  names.  The  old  ttdba 
called  Fir-tifS  (tho  men  of  the  territory),  inWiol 
is  now  forgotten,  except  so  far  ae  the  name  is  ] 
served  in  that  of  the  river  Vartry.  The  colebn 
territory  of  Fermoy  in  Cork,  whicih  still  retains  \ 
name,  is  called  in  Irish  FrarU'muiijhe-Feitte,  or  more 
shortly,  Fvnra-mtiigbe  (O'lleerin),  the  men  of  the 
plain.  It  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Bights  Mnrjk  Fian, 
the  second  part  of  which  was  derived  from  the  Fions 
or  ancient  militia  (p.  90)  ;  and  the  full  name  Feara- 
mnigke-Fcin*  means  the  men  of  the  plain  of  the 
Fiana. 

There  are  also  a  few  words  which  are  Buffixod  to 
men's  names,  to  designate  the  tribes  descendeil  from 
them;  such  as  raidlie  free],  in  the  word  Culraidht, 

■    There  were  several  tribes  called  Calraidlie  or  Calry 
(the  race  of  Cal),  who  were  descended  from  Lewy 
Cat,  the  grand-uncle  of  Maccon,  king  of  Ireland  in 
^  tbe  third  century.     The  names  of  some  of  these  nxv 

still  extant :  one  of  them  was  settled  in  the  ancient 
TelGa,  wlioge  name  is  preserved  by  tho  mountain  of 

kSlievegolry,  near  Aidagh,  county  Longford,  Sltabh 
sCalraidhe,  the  mountain  of  the  (people  called)  Calry. 
There  is  a  townland  called  Bnuuhalry  (Druim-ChaU 
raidhc,  the  ridge  o(  the  Calry),  near  Oarrigallen  in 
X/eitrim ;  and  another  of  the  8ftm«  name  in  tno  parish 
of  £ilIoe,  county  hoogiovA.;  '«■\«,^l^l.  ^Q^*'OaaS.'i»irs 


two 
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of  north  Teffia  extended  northward  as  far  as  (hesfl 

two  to-R-nlande.     Cftlry  io  Sligo  and  Calary  in  T 

w  also  preeerve  the  nainea  of  these  tribes. 

The  monarch  Hugony  the  Great,  who  reigned  soon 

the  foundation  of  Emanin,  divided  Ireland  into 

twenty-fivo  parts  among  his  twenty-five  children ; 

and  this  division  continued  for  about  three  centuries 

after  his  time.     Several  of  these  gavo  names  to  the 

iterritoriea  allotted  to  them,  but  all  those  designa- 

ms  are  now  obeolete,  with  a  single  exception.     To 

of  his  sons,  Lathair  [Laher],  he  gave  a  terri- 

iij  Ulster,  which  was  called  from  him  Lalhama 

lorna :  Booii  of  Rights],  a  nanje  which  exists  to 

day,  shortened  to  Lame.     Though  now  exclu- 

ily  applied  to  the  town,  it  was,  in  the  time  of 

>lgan,  the  name  of  a  district  which  extended  north- 

irards  along  the  coast  towards  Glenann :  the  town 

was  then  called  Ineer-an-Lnharna,  the  river-mouth 

of  (the  territory  of)  Laharna,  from  its  situation  at 

le  mouth  of  the  Ottarbha,  or  Lame  Water.     In  the 

lown  Survey  Map  it  is.ealled  "  Inver  alias  Leame ;" 

id  the  former  name  is  still  retained  in  the  adjacent 

(h  of  Inver. 

Kany  of  the  remarkable  persons  who  flourished  in 
reign  of  Conor  mac  Nessa.  king  of  Ulster  in  the 
it  century,  sfill  live  in  local  names.     The  descen- 
ts of  Beann,  one  of  Conor's  sous,  were  called  from 
Beaniityai(ihe  [Bantry :  Book  of  Itightsl,  i.  e.  the 
of  Beann;  a  part  of  tbem  settled  in  Wexford, 
id  another  pai-t  in  Cork,  and  the  barony  of  Bantry 
the  former  county,  and  the  town  of  Bantry  in 
Utter,  retain  their  name. 
len  tlie  three  sons  of  Usuagh  were  mtirdered  at 
the  command  of  Conor,  Fergus  mac  Hoy,  ex-Vm^  d 
Ulster,  who  had  guaranteed  their  Bafety, "  "indVgnasft, 
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at  the  yiolatioa  of  his  safe  oonduot^  retired  into  i| 
aooompanied  by  Cormac  Conlingas,  son  of  Coii<d 
by  three  thousand  warriors  of  Uladh.  They  red 
a  hospitable  welcome  at  Cruftcbait  from  Maev  [queen 
of  Counaught],  and  her  husband  AUill,  whenoe  Uiey 
afterwards  made  many  hostile  inoursions  into  tit- 
ster,"*  taking  part  in  that  sevea  years'  war  between 
Ulster  and  Connaught,  eo  celebrated  by  our  histo 
rians  and  romancers  as  the  "  Tain  bo  Cuailnge,"  the 
cattle  spoil  of  Cooley  (near  Carlingford). 

Feo-Rus  aftflrwarda  resided  iu  Coanauglit,  and 
Maey  Dore  him  three  sons,  Ciar  [Keer],  Conmoc, 
and  Modhruadh  [Mciroo],  who  became  the  heads  of 
Uiree  distinguished  tribes.  Ciar  settled  in  Munatar, 
and  his  descendants  possesBed  the  territory  west  of 
Abbeyfeale,  and  lying  between  Tralee  and  Uie  Shan- 
non ;  they  were  called  Ciarraidhe  [Keery :  Book  of 
llights],  i.e.  the  race  of  Ciar,  and  this  name  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  district ;  it  was  often  ciUIimI 
Ciarraidhe  Luachra,  from  the  mountain  tract  of 
Slialih  Luachra  (rushy  mountain,  now  Slievelougber), 
east  of  Castleialand.  This  small  territory  ultimately 
gave  the  name  of  Ciarraidhe  or  Kerry  to  tiie  e~**~^" 
county. 

The  descendants  of  Conmao  were  called  Com^ 
[Oonmoone :  ne,  a  progeny] ;  they  were  BettH 
Connaught,  where  they  gave  their  name  to  m 
territories.   One  of  these,  viz.,  the  district  lying  f 
of  Lough  Con  and  Lough  Mask,  from  its  situation 
near  the  sea,  was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  f" 
others,  Conmaicne-niara  fO'Dugan  :    muir,  tl 
gen.  mara),  or  the  sea-side  Conmaiaie ;  whicih  a 
still  applied  to  the  very  same  distriet,  in  the  il 
OQOtr&oteA  and  well-known  form  Connei 
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The  posterity  at  the  third  son,  Modhruadb,  were 
called  Vorco'Modhi-uadh,  or  Corcomruad  (Book  of 
Leinster),  the  race  of  Modhniadh ;  they  settled  iu 
the  north  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  tiieir  territory 
inoluded  the  present  baronies  of  Bmren  and  Coroom- 
roe,  the  latter  of  which  retains  the  old  name. 

Another  son  of  Fergus  (not  by  Maev),  woa  Finn 
or  Cufiun  (fair-haired  hound),  from  whom  were  de- 
eoended  the  tribe  of  the  Dd!-Confii\n  {ddl,  a  tribe), 
who  aftorwaxdB  took  the  family  name  of  O'Finn. 
They  inhabited  a  district  in  Connaught,  whioh  was 
called  from  them  Cuil-0'bhFinn  [Coolovin:  Four 
Mast.j,  the  comer  of  the  O'Finns ;  and  the  same 
name  in  the  modernized  form  of  Coolavin  is  still 
applied  to  the  territory  which  now  forma  a  barony 
in  Sligo. 

When  the  Connaught  forces  under  Maev  marched 
to  invade  the  territory  of  Conor,  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  diiferent  fords  they  had  to  orosa  was  allotted 
to  Cuohulliu,  the  great  tflster  champion ;  and  the 
various  single  combats  with  the  Connaught  warriors, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  viotorious,  are  described  with 
great  minuteness  in  the  heroic  romance  of  "  Tain  bo 
Cuailnge."  One  of  these  enoountors  took  place  at  a 
ford  of  the  little  river  Nitli  (now  called  the  Dee, 
in  Louth),  where  afterwards  grow  up  the  town  of 
Ardee ;  and  CuchulUn's  antagonist  was  his  former 
friend,  the  youtliful  champion  Ferdia,  the  son  of 
Daman,  of  the  Firbolgio  tribe  Gowanree,  who  in- 
habited Eiris-  After  a  long  and  sanguinary  combat 
Ferdia  was  slain,  and  the  place  was  ever  alter  called 
^/A-/7iirrfia  [Ahirdee :  Leabhar  na  hUidhre],  Fer- 
di&'s  ford.  The  present  form  Ardee  is  a  very  modem 
oontraotion  ;  by  early  English  writers  it  va  geuetaliWa' 
oaihd  Atherdee,  aa  by  Uoate  (Chap.  1.  Se  ' 
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which  preserves,  with  little  change,  the  original 
pronunciation. 

In  the  reiga  of  Felimy  the  Lawgiver  (A,  D  " 
to  119),  the  men  of  Munster  seized  on  Ossoxy,  and 
all  the  Letnster  texxitorioa,  as  far  as  MtiUaghmost. 
They  were  ultimately  expelled,  after  a  eerioe  of 
battles,  by  an  Ulster  chief,  Lu^haidh  Lacdghseooh 
[Ijewy  XieeEhagh],  son  of  Laeighseach  Canvore,  eon 
of  the  renowned  OonaU  Ceamnoh,  chief  of  the  Red 
Branch  Knights  of  Ulster  in  the  first  century  (tee 

L90) .  For  this  service  the  king  of  Leinster  gronted 
wy  a  large  territory  in  the  present  Queens  County; 
and  as  his  descendants,  the  O'Moores,  were  called 
from  him  by  the  tribe  name  LaeighU  [Leesh],  thoir 
territory  took  the  same  name,  wliioh  m  English  is 
commonly  written  Leix — a  district  that  figures  c 
spiouously  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  ehronicleB. 

The  name  of  this  principaUty  bos  altogsthoi 
appeared  from  modem  maps,  except  so  far  as 
preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of  Abbeyleix,  i,  i 
abbey  of  the  territory  of  Leix,  which  it  re« 
from  a  monastery  founded  there  in  1183  by  € 
O'Moore.  i 

The  first  battle  between  the  Munetermen  anj 
forces  of  Lewy  was  fought  at  Ath-TruUilen,  a  fca 
the  river  Greece,  near  Mullaghmast,  and  the  fn 

retreated  to  the  Barrow,  where  at  another  ford  C 

was  a  second  battle,  in  which  a  Alunflter  chief,  Ke, 
the  foster-father  of  Ohy  Finn  Fohart  (p.  V6\),  i 
alain ;    and  from  him  the  place  was   caUed  ^*" 
(Wars  of  (jtO-.),  the  ford  of  Ae,  now  correctly  ai 
cised  Athy.  i 

From  Fiaohft  Eaidhe  [Bee],  gTandBon  oil 

Felimy,  descended  the  trvbe  named  Cerca-n 

I  (O'Dugaa),  whose  name  is  6\iifl.\)Cinift\i^  '^V 
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KCorkaree  in  Wostmeittli,  tbeir  ancient  patrimony. 
'«  t«rritory  is  mentioned  ty  Adaninan  (Lib.  I. 
'.  47),  who  calls  it  Kothurrti ;  and  in  the  Book  of 
[nagb  the  nanio  is  translated  lieifiones  Itotde, 
B  territories  of  Haidhe  or  Bee. 
Ihs  fancifti!  creations  of  the  ancient  Irish  story- 
lers  have  thrown  a  halo  of  romance  round  the 
^(BM  of  many  of  the  preceding  peraonages ;  never-, 
alesfl  I  have  treated  of  them  in  the  present  chapter, 
because  I  heUeve  thera  to  he  historical.  As  we  de- 
scend from  those  dim  regions  of  estreme  antiquity, 
the  view  becomes  clearer,  and  the  characters  that 
follow  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  considered 
■nnding  out  in  full  historical  diettnetness. 
^k  Cahirmore  was  monarch  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  120i 
^B  123 ;  he  is  well  known  in  connection  with  th< 
^BKument  called  the  "Will  of  Cahirmore,"  whiol 
^HB  been  translated  and  published  by  O'Oonovan  ' 
^Kfl  Book  of  Itights.  According  to  our  genealogii 
^niters  (see  O'Flaheity's  Ogygia,  Part  III.  o,  5' 
^^s  had  thirty  sons,  but  only  ten  ai-e  mentioned 
^Ae  Will,  two  of  whom  are  commemorated  in  well- 
^^Bowo  modem  names. 
^^KHis  eldest  son  was  Hos-failghe  [faly],  i.  e.  Bos  of 
^^■B rings  {/dill,  a  ring,  ^Vjdilghe),  whom  the  monarch 
^^HdresBee  as  "  my  fierce  Ros,  my  vehement  Failghe." 
^B^e  descendants  were  colled  Hi/  Fuilghe  (O'Dugan), 
^E  e.  the  descendants  of  Foilghe ;  they  possessed  a 
^Kige  territory  in  Kildnre  and  in  King's  and  Queen's 
^BwuitieB,  to  which  they  gave  their  tribe  name  ;  and 
^KBtill  exists  in  the  form  of  Offaly,  which  is  now  np- 
^Bbed  to  two  baronies  in  Kildare,  forming  a  portion 
^^B  their  ancient  inheritance. 

^■Another  sou, Ceatji(?h,  aJso  named  in  t\ie'W\ft.,'««a 
^■»2m£{p'  the  progeaitor  of  the  tribe  that  caxe  uttsM 
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^^■to  the  barony  of  Ikeathy,  in  Kildare — Hy  Centau 
^^M  the  T&ce  of  Ceatacli.   Others  of  Cahirmoro's  sons  's^ 
'        the  auceBtors  of  tribes,  but  their  names  have  1 
long  eitinct. 

Ihe  barony  of  Idrone  in  Carlow.  perpetuates^ 

memory  ot  the  tribe  of  ITy  Dronn  (Book  of  Itigbti 

who  formerly  possessed  this  territory,  and  whose  I 

mily  name  was  O'Eyan;  their  ancestor,  from  wh<ML 

^^_   they  derived  their  tribe  name,  was  Drona,  fourth  iO'^ 

^^L  descent  from  Cabirmore. 

^^H      The  county  Fermanagh  was  so  called  from  the 

^^f  tribe  of  the  tir-Monnch  (O'Dugau),  the  men  of  Mo- 

^^  nacb,  who  were  originally  a  Leinster  tribe,  bo  namelj 

from  theii  ancestor  Mouach,  fil'th  in  descent  &Dljfl 

Cabirmore,  by  bis  eon,  Btiii-c  Barracli.     They  hadtfl 

fly  from  Leinster  in  consequenoe  of  having  UUfl^l 

£nna,  the  son  of  the  king  of  that  province ;  one  M^| 

of  them  was  located  in  the  county  of  Down,  WM^| 

the  name  is  extinct;   another  piui  settled  on  t^fl 

shore  of  Lough  Erne,  where  they  acquired  a  t«i^| 

tory  extending  over  the  entire  county  rennonaglu^l 

_  -Enna  Kinsellagfa,  king  of  Leinster  in  the  end^^H 

^H  the  fourth  century,  was  touHh  in  descent  &om  Csq^l 

^^■tnore-      He  had  a  son  named  Pelimy,  from  wh^^| 

^^B  descended  the  sept  of  Hy  Fvllmy  (Four  Mast) ;  ^^H 

^^M  branch  of  theuf  settled  in  the  county  Carlow,  t^^k 

I        their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  parifl^^l 

Tullow-Ofielimy,  or  Tullowphelim  (which  waa  4^H 

applied  to  the  town  of  Tullow),  i.  e.  the  ttthm^^ 

hill  of  Ihe  territory  of  7/y  Feliiiiy,  which  iada^^H 

this  parish.  ^H 

Cabirmore  was  slain  by  the  celebrated  Conn  of  ^H 

Muadi^  Catties,  who  a.sccnded  tbe  throne  in  A>J^| 

J33.    After  a  reign  of  th\rt5-tTC-Sftwre,C<jniv'»  mH 

^  brothers,  Fiacha,  and  Eochy  Yinu'Ei^aKrt,\)«taB^M 
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landB  of  Tibrnide  Tireaoli.  k 
eter,  who  murdered  him  as  he  was  making 
tioDs  to  celebrate  the  Feis  or  convention  of  Tara. 

Conary  II.,  his  successor  (from  A.  D.  168  to  165), 
had  three  aons— the  three  Carberys — who  nre  re- 
nowned in  Irish  history  : — Carbery  Muso,  Carbery 
Baskin,  and  Carbery  Hiada.     From  Carbery  Muao 
were  descended  and  named  all  the  tribes  called  Miixc- 
Me  [Muflkerry :  O'Heerin],  i.  e.  the  race  of  Muse ; 
which,  according  to  O'Heerin,  there  were  six,  all 
Huiister.     The  names  of  all  these  have  recently 
nppeared  except  that  of  one,  Miticraidhe  Mitaine, 
or  Muscriiidhe  O'Flymi,  which  now  forma  the  two 
baronies  of  Muskerry  in  Cork.  From  Carbery  Baskia 
named  the  ancient  territory  of  Corcobaskin  in 
south  west  of  Clare,  but  the  name  has  become 
ileto.     Carbery  Kiada  was  the  most  celebrated  , 
,_  the  three,  for  whom  see  page  8ti.     Carbery  Muso 
had  a  son  named  Daibhne  [Divne],  whose  descen- 
iLiuts  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Corca-Dmbhne  \ 
lU'IIeerin).  i.  e.  Duibhne'a  race;  and  a  portion  of  i 
this  territory  still  retains  the  name,  though  some-  ( 
"lat  oormpted,  viz.,  the  barony  of  Corkaguiny  (rfA  , 
aged  to  g ;  p-  -Jij),  in  Kerry,  which  comprises  tha  I 
.liosnla  between  Tralee  and  Dingle  bays. 
Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  the  Ilundred  Battles,  huc- 
■ed  Conary,  and  immediately  on  his  accession  he 
■  "led  his   uncle,  Oliy  Finn    Fothart   [Fdhort], 
Uunater.     Eochy  proceeded  to  Leiuster,  and 
king  of  that  province  bestowed  on  him  and  hia 
oertain  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 

wfirds  called  Fot/iarftt  [Foharta :  Book  of  Rigtt?.'\, 

From  their  ancestor.    Of  these,  the  two  principQ.\  s^AV 
'.'tain  tip  riaaia,  m.,  ths  baronies  of  Fort\i  iu'Wex-    ^M 
.-/and  Gu-/qw;  the  former  called  in.  tliQ  AmivW^H 
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for  distiuof  ion.  Fothmia  of  the  Cam,  t.  e.  of  Ciu-nson) 
Point ;  atid  the  latter,  Folharta  Fen,  from  the  plfti 
anoieDtly  called  Moy  Fea,  Ijing  east  of  the  to' 
Carlow. 

After  Art,  the  son  of  Codd,  bad  reigned  thi 
years,  he  was  siain  in  the  year  105,  in  the  batt._ 
of  JUuffh  Mtiatiimhe  [Muckrive]  near  Athenry,  by 
Lowy  Maeoon  and  hia  followerB,     It  ia  stated  in  Iha 
"  History  of  the  Cemeteries"  in  Leabhar  na  hU 
that  Art  believed  in  ihe-  Faith  the  day  before 
battle,  and  predicted  the  spread  of  Chrblionity. 
would  appear  also  that  he  hnd  sonie  presentii 
of  his  deatli ;  for  he  directed  that  he  should  not' 
buried  at  Bnigh  on  the  Boyno,  the  pagan  cemal 
of  hie  fnrefatiiers,  but  at  a  place  then  called  i)Mi 
Dergliuti-IiTK  (the  burial  moiiud  of  the  rod  rui 
place),  "  where  Tremt  ia  at  this  day"  (Trevet  in 
county  Meath).     "When  bis  body  waa  aft^wi 
oarriwl  eastwards  to  Vtitnha  Derghiarhi-a,  if  all 
men  of  Erin  wore  drawing  it  thence,  they  could 
BO  that  he  was  interred  at  that  place,  because  ' 

twas  a  Catholic  church  to  be  afterwords  at  the 
where  he  was  interred,  for  the  truth  and  ths 
had  been  revealed  to  him  through  his  regal  fighL. 
nefa"  (Hist,  of  Cemeteries ;  see  Petrie  b  R,  Toi 
p.  100). 

In  the  historical  tale  called  "The  Battle  of  J^ 
Mucruimfie,"  it  is  stated  that,  when  Art  was  bui 
three  sods  were  dng  in  honour  of  the  Trinity  j  i 
that  hence  the  place,  from  that  time  forward,  got  ti 
name  of  Tre-foU  (O'Clery's  Cal.,  &c.),  i.  e.  three /oA 
or  Bode.  which  is  very  little  changed  in  the  present 
»An)e  Trevet. 
The  ee/ebrafed  Mogh  ^ua4\ini  l^Mo  Nuat], 
Owen  More,  was  Iting  of  MimaVct  iMiiat '■^'S'" 
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^^Kif  Coon  of  the  Hundred  Battles  ;  he  onntended  wit^  J 
^^Wtiiat  monarch  for  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland,  and 
H       after  defeating  him  il  ten  battles,  he  obliged  him  to 
divide  the  oovintry  equally  between  them— the  well- 
known  ridge  of  Bnnd  hills  called  Esker  Riada,  ex.- 
tending  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  being  adopted  as   i 
the  boundary.     From  Owen  descended  a  long  liaQffl 
of  kings,  and  be  was  the  ancestor  of  the  most  distiu-a 
giiished  of  the  great  Munster  families-  I 

He  spent  nine  years  in  Spain,  and  the  king  of  that 
oountry  gave  him  his  daughter  Beara  in  marriage  : 
oa  hia  return  to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  Spanish 
auxiliaries,  to  make  war  against  Conn,  he  lauded  on 
the  north  side  of  Bantry  bay,  and  he  called  the  har- 
bour Beara  in  honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  now  called 
Beorhaven ;  the  island  that  shelters  it  is  called  Great 
Bear  Island ;  and  the  barony  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Bear. 
j|,  Owen  derived  his  alias  name  of  Mogh  Nuadhat 

H^tfwhioh  signifies  Nuadhat's  slave)  from  his  foster- 
^^Bather  Nuadhat,  king  of  Leinster.  From  this  king, 
^^^pooordiog  to  O'Donovan  (Cambr.  Evers.,  note,  q. 
^^H|[73, Yol.  I.),  Maynooth  derives  its  name: — Magh- 
^^^^Kiuidkat,  i,  e,  Nuat's  plain. 

^^^B  OlioU  Olum,  the  son  of  Owen,  succeeded  him  i 
^^^King  of  Munster,  and  was  almost  as  renowned  as  h 
^^Hbther;  he  is  usually  taken  as  the  starting- point  io. 
^^^^rooiug  the  genealogies  of  the  Minister  families.. 
^^^biree  of  his  sous— Owen,  Cormao  Cas,  and  Cian^ 
^^^EKeaoJ — bocatue  very  much  o*^lebrated. 
^^^B  In  tlio  yenr  2*J(i  was  fought  the  battle  of  Crinna 
^^^■1  Me&th.  between  Cormao  muo  .\_rt,  king  of  Ireland, 
^^^■td  the  Ulslermen,  under  Fergus,  sou  of  ImcUe.dl\-, 
^^^nmnac  defeated  the  Ulster  forces,  by  the  B&Aialn.uce 
^^mTa^  [Teige],  son  o£  Cian ;  and  for  tVia  m>xi««. 
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the  king  bestowed  on  liim  a  large  territory,  exta 
ing  from  the  Liffey  northwards  to  Bnuniskiiia 
Louth.  Tadg's  desoendants  were  called  Cwn« 
[Keenaghta ;  O'Dugan],  i.  e,  the  race  of  Ciac,  i 
his  father ;  and  the  territory  was  afterwordfl  knd 
by  this  name-  It  ia  forgotten  in  LeinBter,  but  ( 
Ulster  it  ia  still  the  name  of  a  barony  in  tho  aoit 
west  of  Londonderry,  called  Keenaght,  Jrom  the 
O'Conors  of  Glengiven,  who  formerly  ruled  over  it, 
and  who  were  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Keenaghta, 
having  been  deaoended  from  Connla  the  son  of  Tadg. 
The  name  is  also  preserved  in  Coolkeenoght,  in  the 
parish  of  Faugbanvale,  Derry ;  Cuaille-Ciutiachla 
(Four  Maat.).  the  bare  Iree  or  pole  of  Keenaght. 

The  barony  of  Forrard  in  Louth  indirectly  keeps 
up  the  memory  of  this  ancient  tribe.  The  rango 
of  heiglits  called  SUeve  Bregh,  running  from  near 
GoUon  in  Louth,  eastwards  to  Clogher  Head,  was 
anciently  called  Ard-Ciaiiwhla  (Four  Mast. ;  Ard- 
C'fantichte,  Adamnan),  the  height  of  the  territory  of 
Keenaght,  and  the  inhabitant*  wei-o  called  Feara- 
Arda-Cianachta,  or  more  shortly  Frai-a-Arda  (Four 
Mast.),  i.  e.  the  men  of  the  height,  from  which  the 
modem  name  Ferrnrd  has  been  formed. 

Tadg,  the  son  of  Cian,  had  a  son  named  Connao 
Oaileng  (Cormao  of  the  dishonoured  Buear) ;  set 
KnocVgrean,  (2nd.  Ser.),  who,  having  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  his  father,  fled  from  Munster  to 
Connaught,  where  he  obtained  from  Cormoo  mao 
Art,  king  of  Ireland,  a  district  which  had  previously 
been  inhabited  hy  the  Firbolgs  or  "Attaeots."  The 
descendants  of  Cormac  Gaileng  and  his  son  Lmgh, 
or  Lewy,  were  known  by  the  two  names  GaUenga 
(O'Dugan),  or  the  raoe  of  Gaileng,  o 
""        r;   O'Dugan],  the  ipoBteivV?  W 
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e  originally  only  various  namoB  for 
me  tribe,  but  they  are  at  the  present  day  applit 
1  diSereot  districts — one,  ia  tlie  modem  form 
GaUeu,  to  a  barony  in  Mayo,  and  tlie  other  to 
"»rony  in  Sligo,  now  called  Leyuy- 

A  branch  of  the  same  tribe  settled  in  Leinster,' 
vhere  there  were  two  territoriea,  oalied  respeotively 
Mor^Gaileuga  and  Gai/cnga-beag  (O'Dugan),  or  the 
jreat  and  little  Gaileiiga ;  the  latter  ia  obsolete,  biit_ 
the  former  is  etiU  retained  in  the  name  of  themod( 
Mrony  of  Morgallion  in  Meath. 

Eile,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Cian,  was 
Ancestor  of  the  tribes  called  Eile  or  Ely,  who  gave'' 
Ibftmo  to  several  districts,  all  in  the  ancient  Mumhii 
T  Munster,  and  of  which  O'Corroll  was  king.  The 
oly  one  of  these  whose  name  has  held  its  ground 
is  Ely  O'Eogartj,  so  called  from  its  ancient  posses- 
sors, the  O'i  ogartjE ;  and  the  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  barony  in  Tipperary,  in  the  shortened  form  of 
Eliogarty. 

Eooliy  Liathanach  [Lehanagh]  was  fifth  in  di 
soent  from  OlioU  Olum,  and  from  him  (he  tribe 
)'Littthain,  who  now  call  themselves  O'Lehane 
ijoaa,  are  derived,  Castlelyons  in  Cork  was  situ- 
ked  in  their  territory,  and  atill  retains  its  name — 
fainls'ii-ui-Lialhain  [Cashlan-ee-Leehau],  the  costls 
f  the  territory  of  Ily-Luillmn. 
[  Settled  in  different  parts  of  Connaught  and  Leii 
ler  were  formerly  seven  tribes— three  in  the  formi 
tovince,  and  four  in  the  latter — all  with  the 
|iba  name  oS  Dca/b/ma  [Llal'vuna];  they  were  an 
(boot  of  the  Daloossiaus  of  north  Hunster,  and 
>  deaoeudbd  from  Lewy  Dealbhaeth  [Datway" 
llO  was  tlie  son  of  Cos  mac  Tail  (seventh  m  ieec" 
'*-»  OJ/oJI  Olum),  the  ancestor  of  tUe  BaXcas^ 
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They  derived  their  tribe  name  from  Lewy  Dealbh- 
aetli : — Dealb/ma,  i,  e.  the  descendants  of  Dealbh- 
acth.  None  of  those  tribes  have  left  their  name 
in  oar  present  territorial  nomenclature  except  one, 
namely,  Dtalbhna  mor,  or  the  great  Dfalbhna,  which 
IB  now  the  barony  of  Del  via  in  Westmeath. 

From  Couall,  Uie  ninth  from  Olioll  Oltun,  du- 
Bcended  the  tribe  of  Hy  ConaiU  Oitbrei  (Book  of 
Leinater),who  possessed  a  territory  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  a  part  of  which  still  retains  the  name,  y'u.., 
the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Connello. 

I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  89)  the  destmotioa 

of  the  palace  of  Emania,   in  the  year  S32,  by  tl 

three  CoUaa ;  these  were  CoUa  Uais,  Oolla  Mea  " 

and  CoUa  da  Chriooh,  who  were   the  ai 

many  noble  families  in  Ulster  and  Scotland,  and  n 

first  of  whom  reigned  as  king  of  Ireland  from  i 

323  to  3*^6.    He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  sei  „ 

tribes  known  by  the  name  of  Tfi  mic  Uais  [Ee-in__.^ 

oosh],  one   of  which  was  seated  somewhere  in  tii6 

north  of  Ireland,  another  in  East  Meath,  near  Toro, 

and  a  thirdinWestmoath.     This  last  is  the  only  one 

of  the  three  whose  name  has  survived ;  who«9  twiftf 

tory  is  now  a  barony,  and  known  by  the  naiD4id| 

Mnygoish,  which  is  an  attempt  at  pronounciog  I^H 

otiginal  Ui  mie  Uais,  .^H 

I        Caerthann  [Kieran*],  the  great-grandson  of  C^^f 

I    Uais,  was  the  ancestor,  through  his  eon  ForguJ^f 

I    the  tribe  called  Hy  Mic  Cnrrt/winu  ( Four  Mast.)  ijHH 

F    territory  they  inhabited,  which  was  situated  in'H^H 

[    W0Bt  of  the  present  oountv  of  Dcrry,  was  caUtid  fl^^| 

them  Ti,--mic-Caerlhairiu'{t]\f<lB.ii>\  of  Kierut's^H 

I     or  more  shortly,  Tir-C/ieierlhaimi,  which  ia  still^^| 

name  of  a  barony,  now  ca\lc4T\vVt'ita.'Q..  ^^H 
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/  of  Cremorno  in  MoQagban  pteservea 
\  name  of  t!io  anoient  district  of  Crioch-Miigh- 
trn  [Cree-Mourae],  i.  e.  the  oouniry  {crwch)  of  the 
pple  called  Mxghdhonm,  wlio  were  deaceuded  and 
med  from  ifughdiiorii  ["MourneJ,  the  son  of  Colla 
inn.  About  the  midiJIe  of  the  r2lh  century,  a 
a  of  the  Mac  Mahona  emigrated  from  Cremome, 
I  settled  in  the  south  of  the  present  county  of 
Bfn,  to  which  they  gave  their  tribe  name  of 
Md/wrna,  and  whioU  is  now  known  as  the  barony 
^Afourae. 

The  Moume  mountains  owe  their  name  to  the 
me  event,  having  beou  previously  called  ^miHrt- 
'rcfie  [Banna  borka].    The  shepherd  Boirche,  ao- 

fto  the  Dinnsenchua,  herded  on  these  moun- 
e  cattle  of  lioas  (son  of  Imdiadh),  king  of 
bter  in  the  third  century,  and  the  aooouut  states 
bt  his  favourite  look-out  point  was  the  Bummit  of 
Itve  Slanga,  now  Slieve  Donard,  the  highest  peak 
Fthe  range ;  lience  these  mountains  received  the 

7  appropriate  name  of  Beanha-Boireke,  Boirohe's 

ka. 

Kiallan,  descended  in  the  fourth  degree  fi-om  CoUa 
i  Chriooh  [Cree],  was  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe 
tied  Hy  Nia'lain  (i,  e,  Niallan's  race) ;  and  their 
bient  patrimony  forms  the  two  baronies  of  Oneil- 
bd  in  Armagh,  which  retains  the  name. 
Dhe  descendants  of  Eocliy  Moyvaiie,  king  of  Ire- 
(d  from  A.  D.  3a8  to  :iG5,  branched  into  a  vast 

inher  of  illustrious  families,  the  earlier  metnhers  of 

Job  have  left  their  names  impressed  on  many  lo- 
Etiefl.  The  following  short  genealogical  table  ex- 
Ijits  a  few  of  bis  immediate  dtiHceudant^,  vir..,  tlvo^ 
■ned  ifl  thepresent  iu(|uiry,  and  it  'nVU  Xfciii.* 


I 
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what  I  have  to  Bay  regarding  tbera  more  easDjT 


\'iaai  of  the  Nine  Hoi 


I 
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lyj,   WM 
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Fiachra  EHlgaoli. 

Fiachra  [Feeora],  son  of  Eoohy  Moyvane,  i 
unoestor  of  the  Hy  Fiaehraek,  which  branched  ii 
great  numberof  families.     Amhalgaidh  [Awly],  Ide 
Bon,  brother  of  the  nionaroh  Dathi  [Dawby],   waa 
king  of  Connaught,  and  gave  name  to  Tir-Amhl^ 
gaidh,  i.  e.  Awly  s  district,  now  tho  barony  of  3 
awly  in  Mayo. 

Fiaehra  Eolgnch,  aon  of  Dathi,  gave  his  nu 
Tir-Fhiachrach  (Four  Masters),  Fia^hra's  dietr 
and  tho  sound  is  very  well  preserved  in  the  modura 
name   Tiroragh,  wliioh  is  applied  to   a  barony  in 
Sligo.      The  barony  of  Tirerrill  in  the  same  ooitn^ 
was  poBseseed  by  the  descendants  of  Olioll,  a 
Eoony  Moyvane,  and  from  liim  it  got  the  nu 
Tir-OUo/la   (Hy  Fiachrach),  which,  by  a  ohanaM 
to  r,  has  been  corrupted  to  the  present  uame- 

The  great  monarcli  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hosj_ 
king  of  Irekud  from  A.D.  370  to  405,  had  foal 
eons,  eight  of  whom  had  issue,  and  beoami] 
ancestors  of  many  great  and  illustrious  familial 
these  eight,  four  remained  in  Meath,  viz.,  Lo^ 
fLeary],  Conall  Critfau,  Fiacha,  and  Maiaaf 
roar  aettled  in  Ulster — Eoghan  or  Owen,  CfiB 
QuIbaDf  Carbcry,  and  liuua  Y'vau.   T!\ia  -^ut^mi^ 
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of  Niall  are  usually  called  Hi/  Neill,  the  eoutliem 
Hy  Neili  buing  descended  from  tlie  first  four,  and 
the  northern  Uy  Neill  from  the  others. 

Laeghatre  was  king  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  428  to 
45S,  and  his  reign  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick  ;  he  erected  one  of  the  forts  at 
Tara,  vhich  still  exists,  and  retains  the  name  Bath- 
Laeghaire;  and  the  old  name  of  Kingstown — Dun- 
leary,  Laeghaire's  Dun — was,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
derived  from  him. 

Owen  and  Conall  Gulban  are  renowned  in  Irish 
history  as  the  heads  of  two  great  branches  of  the 
northern  Uy  Neill,  iheKiml  Oieen  and  Spinel  Conne/l. 
Owen,  who  died  in  A.  D.  465,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  O'Neills,  and  his  desceodants  posseBsed  the  ter- 
ritory estending  over  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Londonderry,  and  the  two  baronies  of  Raphoe  and 
Iniahowen  in  Donegal ;  all  this  diatriot  was  anciently 
called  Tir-Eoghain  (Wars  of  GG.),  Owen's  territory, 
which  is  now  written  Tyrone,  and  restricted  to  one 
county.  The  peninsida  between  Lough  Foyle  and 
Lough  Swilly  received  also  its  name  from  him,  Inieh- 
owen,  i.  e.  Owen's  island. 

Conall,  who  received  the  cognomen  Gulban  from 
having  been  fostered  near  the  mountain  Biun-Gulbaiit 
(Gulban's  peak;  now  Binbulbin)  in  Sligo,  died  in 
" ' ;  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  hia   | 

terity  ultimately  possessed  the  county  of  Donegal, 
bch  from  him  was  called  Tiroonnell,  Conall's  dia- 

pne  of  the  sous  of  Conall  Gulban  was  Enna  1 
kbaine  fBoana],  and  he  became  the  ancestor  of  a  I 
B  called  Kiwi  Boghainc  ;  the  district  they  inha-  I 
d  was  called  Tir-Boi/fuiine  (Four  Mftat.^  atii.  Itft-I 
vt^  Ba^/iaiiieacA  (^Bownagh],  i.  e.  "Bog^^iB.^ 
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territory;  and  tliis  latter  still  holds  it«  place  i 
form  of  Bauagli,  which  is  the  namo  of  a  i 
baronj,  a  portion  of  the  ftooient  diatriot. 

Baeighill  [Boyle],  who  wob  tenth  iu  deBoent  from 
Conall  Gulban,  waa  tho  anoeator  of  the  O'Eoyles, 
and  the  district  they  possessed  was  called  from  them 
Baeiijhetlach  (Four  Mast.),  or  Boylagh,  which  is 
still   the  name   of  a  barony  in  the  south  west   of 


Flaherty,  also  descended  from  Conall  Chjibai 
king  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  723  to  729 :  * 

descent  from  him   was  Cannanan,   from   whoi 

derived  the  family  of  O'Cannanan  (or,  as  they  now 
call  themselves,  Cannon),  who  were  anciently  chiefs 
or  kings  of  Tirconnell,  till  they  ultimately  sank 
under  tho  power  of  the  O'Donnells,  From  thia 
family  Letterkeuny  in  Donegal  received  its  name, 
which  is  a  shortened  form  of  Letier-Cannanan,  the 
O'Cannanans'  hill-slope. 

Carbery,  another  of  Niall's  sons,  was  the  a 
of  the  Kinel-Carbery ;  a  part  of  them  settled  li 
north  of  the  present  county  of  Longford,  whai 
mountain  Slieve-Carbury  retains  theii 
another  portion  took  possession  of  a  territory  V, 
north  of  Sligo,  which  is  now  known  as  the  \ 
Carbury.      The  baronies  of  Carbery  in  Cork  d 
their  name  from  a  different  source.    When  C, 
O'Douovan  left  his  native  district,  Catrhrt-Ai^ 
in  Limerick,  in  the  beginning  of  the  HtJl  c 
and  settled  in  the  south  of  Cork,  he  called  bis  ■amiy 
acquired  territory  Cairbre,   tho  tribe  nnnie   of  hu 
family ;  and  it  has  retained  this  namo  erer  siiioc 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

EARLY    IRISH    SAINTS. 

Our  sarly  ecolesiaatical  writers  have  left  us  ample 
records  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  illustrious 
men  and  women,  who  in  the  fifth  and  succeeding 
centuries  devoted  their  Uvea  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  nation.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
Dumbors,  of  whom  we  possess  only  meagre  details, 

■  iMHiieLimes  obscure  and  conHicting,  and  often  very 
kBrpleuDg  to  the  student  of  those  eorlj  times.    And 

my  passed  siieutly  to  their  reward,  leaving  their 
nie«,  and  nothing  more,  to  attest  their  participation 

in  the  good  work. 

Most  of  these  saints  settled  in  partimilar  districts, 

and  founded  churches,  monasteries,  or  schools,  which 

■  iQODtinued  for  ages  to  he  centres  of  civilization,  and 
_f  knowledge  both  secular  and  religious.  Whoever 
mderstanda  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  our  people, 

rndthe  fidelity  with  which  they  cUng  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  aiioeators,  will  not  be  surprised  that 
in  most  cases  they  retain  to  this  day  in  the  several 
localities,  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  patron  saints, 
and  cherish  their  memory  with  feelings  of  offeotioa 
and  veneration. 

These  churches  generally  retain  the  names  of  their 

^founders,  sulSxed  to  such  words  as  Ki!l,  and  Temple 

i  diliroh),   Tep,  Ti  or  Ty,  (a  house),  &o.     Names 

I  thia  kind  abound  in  every  part  of  the  country ; 

3,  m  all  Ireland  there  are  probably  not  less  than 

f  thousBod  that  commemorate  the  names  oE  Oae 

ida^  or  oftbesainta  to  whom  the  chuibkea  -WBTft 
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dedioated,  or  that  ia  some  other  way  indicate 
Bianticol  origiu. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  even  tliO  prinoip^ 
BuintB  that  adorned  our  country  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eight  or  ninth  century,  and  who  are  commemorated 
in  local  names,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  t 
chapter ;  but  I  shall  here  select  a  few  for  illus- 
tration, passing  over,  however,  some  of  the  great 
saints,  sucli  as  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  Columba,  whose 
lives,  and  the  religious  eetabliehments  that  retain 
their  names,  are  generally  speaking  sufficiently  well- 
known. 

8oou  after  St,  Patrick's  arrival  in  Ulster,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downpatrick, 
he  met  and  converted  a  young  man  named  Mocbaei 
[Mohee],  whose  mother  was  Bronach,  daughtei 
the  pagan  chief  Milcho,  with  whom  the  saint 
spent  seven  years  of  his  youth  in  captiWty.  J 
having  baptized  him,  he  tonsured  and  dedioal 
him  to  thp  Church;  and  according  to  0'Clery*i 
Calendar  he  was  the  first  of  the  Irish  saints  to 
whom  St.  Patrick  preseuted  a  orozier  and  a  hook  of 
the  Gospels. 

This  Moehaei,  who  was  also  called  Caelan  ^i 
a  slender  pertoii),  became  afterwards  very  muob  d" 
tinguished,   and   ultimately  attained   the    rank 
bishop :  he  died  in  the  year  497,   He  built  a  dn— 
and  established  a  sobool  at  a  place  called  Naendt 
or  Nendrum,  in  Strangford  Lough,  which  was 
a  puzzle  to  topographers,  and  was  generally 
founded  with  Antrim,  till  Dr.  Reeves,  in  his  ' 
scription  of  Nendrum,"   identified  the  place, 
corrected  the  long-eEtablished  error.     It  fomu 
eastern  portion  of  BnUinakiU  <^&t\&\v,  Mid  in  m 
of  the  Boiat  it  waa  also  caWed  Inis  MocKori  tjs 
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land,  which  last  name  it  retains  to  this  day.  Ereo 
t  tliifi  place  retains  tlie  relics  of  its  former  distino- 
m,  namely,  the  remains  of  a  round  tower,  and  of  a 
biple  oaabel  or  wall  surrounding  the  foundations  of 
UM  old  church.  The  name  Naemlruim  signifies  "  nine 
TidBesi"  for  so  it  is  explained  in  MS.  H.  3.  18  : — 
"  Naendriiim,  i.  e.  the  name  of  a  chitrch.  i.  e.  nine 
hillocks  in  the  island  in  which  it  is"  (see  Naendruim 
in  App.  to  O'R.  Diet.). 

Another  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples  was  St  Domhan- 
chart  [Donart],  bishop,  son  of  Eochy,  king;  of  Uli- 
dia.  lie  founded  two  churches — one  at  a  place 
called  B'llh-mnrbhmly,  near  the  foot  of  SlieveDonard, 
and  the  other  "on  the  very  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain it«elf,  far  from  all  human  habitation"  (Colgan, 
A-SS.,  p.  743).  The  ruins  of  this  little  church  existed 
down  to  a  recent  period  on  Slieve  Donard ;  and 
the  name  of  the  mountain  stands  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  saint,  who  is  still  held  in  extra- 
ordinary veneration  among  the  Moume  mountains, 
and  of  whom  the  peasantry  tell  many  curious 
legends. 
The  ancient  name  of  this  mountain  waa  SHcre 
iiigi,  eo  called  from  the  bardic  hero  Slainge,  the 
1  of  Porthalon,  who  was  huricd  on  its  summit ;  and 
6  great  oam  raised  over  him  still  exists,  and  forms 
BTery  conspicuous  object.  Giraldus  Cftmbrensis, 
siting  in  the  twelfth  century,  records  the  two  names 
i'the  mnuntain,  but  St.  Bomhanghart's  name  he 
rtinixeii  Dominicus : — "  A  very  high  mountain  which 
hangs  oyer  the  sea  flowing  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  called  Salanga,  from  the  second  [son  of 
L^ntholanuB,  namely,  Salanue,  i.  e,  Slainge] ;  hut  be- 
S  St-  Uominicus  mttny  ages  afterwards  tujit  a 
^  atoaasierj- at  its  base,  it  is  now  moie  ■uaua\ly 
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called  the  mountain  of  8t-  Dorainicufl"  fi-  e.  SlioVB 
Donard:  Top.  Hib.,  Dist.,  III.  Cap.  ii.J.  _ 

The  "noble  monastery"  of  Cambrenaia  ic  tbo 
oliiircli  mentiouud  by  Colgan  (A.  SS.,  p.  743)  as 
.  "formerly  called  linth-nnn'hhnilg,  now  called  .^faeff 
aire-railm,"  and  which  he  statea  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
inountaiD.  This  identifies  it  with  Maghera,  now 
the  name  of  a  villoge  and  parish,  north  of  the  moun- 
tnin ;  Muchairi'-i-alfia  (the  plain  of  the  fort]  being 

Srouounced  Miighfra-rdhn,  -which  was  shortened  to 
[nghera.    The  old  name  Ralh-tiwrbhinlg  (which  s\^ 
nifics  the  rath  of  the  sea-inlet),  was  of  course  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  fort,  but  it  was  afterwards  ' 
ferred  to  the  church,  and  thence  to  the  parish, 
change  of  name  was  effected  by  first  dropping 

bkuilg,  and  afterwards  prefixins*  maehaire ;  am     

intermediate  stage  appears  in  the  taxation  of  1303, 
in  which  the  church  ia  called  Bimrily  Itath. 

The  muibholg  from  which  it  took  its  original  noma 
is  the  email  inlet  near  it,  entering  from  Dum' 
Bnj ;  and  it  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  ail 
ticity  of  the  foregoing  history  of  Ihe  name,  tbi 
ita  ahoro  there  are  still  two  townlands  (origf 
one)  called  Murlough,  which  is  the  anglioiacd 
of  Murbholg. 

There  is  a  village  in  Derry  called  Magliera, 
is  also  contracted  from  Mac/iaire-rat/in.     It  v 
ciently  called  liath-Luraigh  (Four  MaatJ,  i- 
fort  of  St.  Lurach,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  Low  _ 
patron  aaint,  whom  O'Clery's  Calendar,  at  tbfl 
of  February,  designates  as  ''  Lurach  of  the  P< 
EOD  of  Cuana,  of  the  race  of  Colla  U&is,  moai 
Ireland  :"  he  ia  well  remembered  in  the  pliUWrJ 
Jiia  cburoh,  ^rave,  and  holy  well  aro  atill  to  bo 
[  -ftoin  tluB  cliuix:li,  the  leit\  latvi  ■siW*  "Ooa 
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Jands  took  the  name  oi Markaire-Raiha-Lumigh  ft] 
Bain  of  Rathlowry),  oontraotod  to  Machaire-raikt 
Bid  mndemized  to  Maghera. 
[  Thepatronof  Kinawlyin  Fermanagh  is  St.  Natt 
T,   aa   he   is  called  in   Irish.   Nailo  [Nawly],  \ 
[om  him  the  plaoe  ia  called  Cill-NaUe  (O'Cl.  C'al.)( 
ihioh  ought  to  have  heen  atigiicised  KUnaicly,     In 
rClery's   Calendar,   the   following   notioo  of  him 
Boura  at  the  27th  of  January : — "  Naile  of  Inhlirr- 
Wailf,  ia  Tir-Baffhiiine in  Ct/fZ-CoHrtiV/dhe barony 
nnagh  in  Donegal),  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Ci, 
WaiUfUnd  Vaini/iiiiifia  Feiiru- Mmiach  "  (Deveniah  i 
Vermanagh).     hibher-Naile  (^aiWa  river  mouth  , 
le  present  village  of  Inver,  west   of  Donegal,  of 
jbion  he  is  also  the  patron,  aud  where  he  is  still 
membered ;  and  his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of, 
^awly  Qlehe  (Naile's  hollow),  near  the  village. 
Jiother  Natalis  or  Naile  is  the  patron  saint  oj 
Eilmanngh,  west  of  Kilkenny  (Cill-Mnuacfi,  Mart, 
nml.,  the  church  of  the  monks) ;  and  it  may  be  as- 
raed  that  tiie  church  of  Killenaule  in  Tipperary 
hrhich  is  not  far  from  Kilmauagh),  waa  dedicated  to, 
Bid  named  from  him, 

Some,  and  among  others  Colgan,  are  of  opinion 

'iat  the  two  Nailos  .ire  identical,  hut  this  ia  disputed 

»Dr.  Lanigan.     Tho  O'CIerys  make  them  different, 

hi  state  that  Naile  of  Kinawly  was  the  son  of  Aen- 

10,  that  king  of  Mnnster.  of  whom  is  told  the  eele- 

kted  anecdote,  that,  when  he  was  baptized  by  St, 

ittriok  in  Cashol,  his  foot  was  acoidentally  pierced 

y  the  crozier,  anil  so  deep  was  liis  fervour  that  bo 

a  it  without  a  word,  tluukiog  it  was  a  part  of  tho 

remony.     Whoever  tries  to  disentangle  this  i^ues- 

n  by  raferriu^  to  the  oaJendflTs,  will  find  it  looV^ei 

taadi  voafuaioB :  but  it  seems  cortaiu  tb.a\,  lUav 


n 
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W6re  two  different  persons  ;  that  Naile  of  Kilmanftgli 
waa  really  the  son  of  Aengus ;  and  that  tha  othflf 
Naile  flourished  somewhat  later,  for  it  is  stated  that 
he  died  in  564, 

Ardhraocan  (Breoau'e  height)  in  Meftth,  waa 
founded  hy  St.  Breoan,  about  whose  history,  al- 
though  he  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  Ihere  hkngs 
considerable  obfiourity.  The  most  probable  aoooimts 
represent  him  as  the  son  of  Eochy  Balldei^,  prince 
of  Thomond,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick  at 
Sin  gland  near  Limerick.  Brecan,  after  huving 
erected  a  church  at  Ardbrftcoan,  remored  to  the 
Great  Island  of  Arran,  where  he  fixed  hia  priaein " 
establishment ;  and  here  are  still  to  be  seen  the  v^ 
of  his  church,  and  \m  tombstone,  inscribed  witl , 
name,  in  very  ancient  Roman  characters  (see  Poi 
K.  Towers,  p.  138].  He  is  also  venerated  at  I 
breokan  (Brecan's  church),  in  the  parish  of  Doora 
in  Clare  (O'Cl.  Cal,  p.  117). 

St.  It^,  or  Ide,  virgin,  who  is  often   called    tho 
Brigid  of  Muneter,  was  ono  of  the  most  illustrious 
saints  in  an  age  abounding  in  illustrious  men  and 
women.    She  was  bom  about  the  year  480,  of  the 
noble  race  of  the  Desii  in  "Waterford,  being  des       '    ~ 
from  Fiaoha,  the  son  of  Felim  the  Lawgiver.  ShaM 
from  her  earliest  years  filled  with  the  spirit  of  p* 
and  when  she  came  of  age,  obtained  her  parents 
sent  to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life-  After  baring 
received  the  veil,  she  proceeded  to  the  territory  of 
////  Conaill  in  Lrmeriek,  where  she  selected  a  spot 
called  Cliiain  CredhuU  [Cloonorail]  for  her  >^dmH 
She  was  soon  ^-isitod  by  great   numbers  of  j^^H 
maidens,  who  placed  themselves  under  her  diie^^^H 
and  in  this  manner  sprang  up  her  nunneiy,  i^^^| 
was  the  Brst  in  that  part  ot  lae  QUMn\s3tiDd.i^^^| 
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■ards  attained  to  great  celebrity.    Tlie  name  of 

place  was  ehanped  to  CUZ-Lfo  (O^CIer.  Cal.),  or 

it  ifl  now  called,  Killeedy.  which  gives  name  to  a 

ih ;  and  at  tlio  present  day  the  place  containa  the 

of  a  very  ancient,   and  exquisitely  beantiful 

:Ue  churoh. 

This  virgin  saint  is  remembered  with  intense  vene- 
ration all  over  Munster,  and  especially  in  Limerick. 
Ht!r  name  is  sometimes  changed  to  Mide  (by  prefix- 
ing Mo*),  and  in  this  form  we  find  it  in  the  names  of 
churches  dedicated  to  her,  of  wliioh  there  are  several, 
and  which  are  now  called  Kilmeedy ;  one  of  them 
L^ing  name  to  a  village  in  Limerick. 
St.  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  or  as  he  is  often  called 
mdan  the  navigator,  was  the  son  of  Finlogh  of 
,  le  race  of  Ciar  (see  p,  126) ;  and  was  hom  near 
Tralee  in  Kerry  in  the  year  484.  He  received  the 
mdimenta  of  his  education  under  a  bishop  Ere,  and 
waa  an  intimate  friend  of  St.  Ite  of  Killeedy.  Alter 
having  studied  with  St.  larlath  at  Tuam,  and  with 
St.  l'"iunian  at  Clonard,  he  visited  Brittany,  where 
lie  founded  a  monastery.  It  was  prerious  to  this 
last  visit  that  he  undertook  his  famous  voyage,  in 
^lioh  ho  is  said  to  have  spent  seven  years  sailing 
the  western  sea,  and  to  have  landed  on 
ions  strange  shores. 
Te  founded  the  monastery  of  Clonfert  in  Galway. 
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'Ilnbles  "10  (my)  and  do  or  da  (tliy),  were  often  pre- 
or  Irish  sainta  as  terms  of  eniiearment  or 
tliin  Conna  liOL-Hine  Mochonna,  anil  Dachonnit.  The 
iiitivwi  <iii,  fii,  and  A;  were  a!so  often  postfixed  ;  hb  we  finJ 
Tiiin,  Ernog,  Baeithin,  Baethan,  &c.  Sometimus  the  notnei 
grcuily  changed  by  thcte  additions;  tbasAed/i  is  the  sama 
:  a*  ySemikag  (Mo-Aedh-Ae.  my  little  Aedh),  ihougVi  irYte« 
immMH]  ihoy  are  quite  unlike,  Attlh  bving  nranounced  A\  . 
-*V*«.-  Ai  =  Miygai]\  (See  Snd  Ser  , c.  11.^ 
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about  the  year  553,  where  he  drew  together  e 
number  of  monks ;  it  Boon  became  one  of  tb 
celebrated  religious  estublishmeuts  in  Ireland ; 
memory  of  the  founder  the  pliiee  is  generiilly  oallod 
in  the  Annals  ClonfiTf  Brendnin.  lie  also  founded 
the  monastery  of  Ardi'ert,  in  his  native  eouutr  {whioh 
is  also  oallpd  Ardfeii  Brewtain),  where  a  beautiful 
ancient  ohuroh  still  remains.  There  are  several 
places  in  Ireland  called  Clonfert,  which  nai. 
written  in  the  Book  of  Leiueter  Cluain-feritu 
meadow  of  the  grave  ;  and  Ardfert  is  writt«n  I 
Four  Masters  Ard-ferta,  the  height  of  tho  I 
There  is  a  parish  in  King's  County  called  'Kx 
fert  (the  church  of  the  meadow  of  the  gm«^ 
Colman  patron),  the  ancient  name  of  which  Ugf 
in  O'Clery's  Cal.,  is  Cliiain-ferta-Miig/uiinf, 

There  are  two  remarkable  mountains  in  Ireland 
called  Brandon  Hill  from  this  saint,  One  is  near 
Inistioge  in  Kilkenny ;  and  the  other  is  the  ifeU- 
known  mountain — one  of  the  highest  in  Irelu 
west  of  Tralee  in  Kerry,  on  the  summit  of  whi^ 
the  ruins  of  his  oratory,  with  an  ancient  HtoDa-|M 
causeway  leading  to  it,  which  are  probably  t 
with  St.  Brendan  himself. 

There  were  many  saints  named  Ciaran  or  I 
but  two   of  them  were   distinguished  beyODfC 
others  ;  St.  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoiee.  of  wboin^I  fl 
not  speak  here,  and  St.  Ciaran  of  Oseory. 
ing  the  exact  period  when  the  latter  tiottriebedi  tl 
is  much  uncertainty;  but  according  to  the  mOfiffl 
liable  accounts  he  lieeamo  a  bishop  about  the  year 
638.    He  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cape  Clear ;  hut 
his  father,  Lugnens,  was  a  native  of  Ossory,  and  of 
kingly  descent. 
Ciaran  was  oue  of  tho  iiutiw:vqvi&  VmcA.  (A  vosi* 
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^Pblio  attended  St,  Fianian's  soliool  at  Clonard  ;  niid. 

■■  fcaviog  retired   to   a  solitary  place  called   Saighir 

[SikirJ,  in  the  territory  of  Eile  in  Muneter,  he  after 

Bonie  time  erected  a  monastery  there,  which  gradually 

grew  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  town.     He  flub- 

■^sequently  employed  himself  partly  in  the  care  of  hia 

tonastery,  and  partly  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 

I  Ossoiians   and  others,   of  whom   he   converted 

sat  numbers. 

\  Aocordiug  to  a  gloss  in  the  Feliro  of  Aengus  at 

*e  b\h  of  March  (Ciaran's  festival  day),  Sai<//iir  waa 

^e  name  of  a  fountain  ;  after  the  saint's  time  it  was 

t  Saij^hir-Ciarain,  which  is  now  contracted  to 

tetrkieran,  the  name  of  a  parish  near  Parsonstown. 

liraQ  is  also  tbe  patron  of  Katlikieran  in  Kilkenny, 

'where  he  probably  built  his  church  near  a  pagan 

rath,  which  took  his  name. 

On  the  island  of  Cape  Clear,  traditions  of  St.  Cia- 
ran  still  fiit  among  the  peasantry.  An  ancient  little 
church  retains  the  name  of  Kilkieran  ;  and  a  strand 
in  one  part  of  the  island  is  called  Trakieran  (Ciaran's 
etrandj,  on  which  stands  a  primitive  stone  cross,  said 
pto  have  been  made  by  the  saint's  own  hands. 

St.  Ciaran  established  a  nunnery  near  Seirkieran 
r  his  mother  Liadhan  [Leean],  or  Liedania ;  and 
_  im  her  the  place  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Kil- 
lyon  (Liadhan's  church).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  from  her  also  that  the  parish  of  Killyon  in 
Meath,  and  the  townland  of  Killyon  in  the  parish 
of  Ifucfierth,  Kildare,  received  their  names.  The 
jiarish  of  ICillian  in  Galway,  which  is  written  Kil- 
iithain  in  the  Register  of  Cloumacnoise,  took  ite 
namn  from  some  saint  of  this  name,  but  whether 
from  SU  Ciaran's  mother  or  another  Liedania,  ia  uu- 
cerfMa. 
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There  were  several  saints  called  Baeithin  [Bw 
heea],  of  whom  the  most  distinguislied  was  BaeiU 
of  loDa,  so  called  because  he  was  a  ooiupaoioD,  n 
tive,  and  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  and  govemedl 
monastery  for  four  years  after  that  saint'a  dai 
he  died  the  9th  of  June,  600.  This  saint, 
Columba  very  much  loved,  is  often  mentioned'!! 
Adamnan  ;  and  in  O'CIery'a  Calendar  he  is  spt 
of  in  these  words : — "  Baeithin,  aliLot  of  IcoIiU 
kiUe  after  Columkille  himself ;  and  Tech-Baeitkln 
(Baeithin's  house),  in  Cinel-Conai/l  (Donegal),  wm 
his  chief  church,  for  he  was  of  the  race  of  Couall 
Gulhan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nino  Hostages."  Hifl 
memory  ia  still  revered  at  this  church,  which  is  now 
called  Taughhnyne,  and  gives  name  to  a  paristi  ia 
Donegal.  a^m 

There  is  another  Terh-Baeilhin  in  the  ancdent||^H 
ritory  ot  Aifteach  in  Rosoommnn.  which  also  fl^^| 
name  to  a  parish,  now  called  Tihotune,  the  pu^^H 
saint  of  which  is  a  dilTerent  Baeithin.  He  is  U^^H 
tinned  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  the  I9th  of  fl^H 
niary  (his  festival  day) : — "  Baeitldn,  bishop  O^H 
of  Cuana)  of  Tfch-BaAlkin  in  Airteaoh,  or  iQ  j^^| 
west  of  Midhe  (Meath).  He  was  of  the  raoe  of  £S^^H 
son  of  Niall"  [of  the  Nine  Hostages].  He  W8^^^| 
of  the  ecclesiastics  to  whom  the  apostolic  lettei^^H 
written  in  the  year  610,  on  the  eubjeqt  of  the  '^^H 
for  celebrating  Easter  (see  Bede,  Uist.  Eod.,  Lilw^H 
Cap.  six.).  .9^H 

The  church  "  in  the  west  of  Wdhf"  me&ti^^H 
above,  is  Tagliboyne,  in  the  parii^h  of  Cliurvht^^H 
Weatmeath,  where  he  is  also  patron.  Ho  boH^^^I 
other  church  near  an  ancient  rath,  not  far  from  HHV 
ia  Meath,  and  the  rath  remavns,'viVi\.«<»i%«iwMhlUB! 
diaappe&red;  hence  it  "woa  caSlei  Rath-B«itlA»v»«a&, 
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ecent  times  Bnlrftthboyne,  tie  town  of  Baeithin's 
.  ^  vliioh  is  now  the  name  of  a  panEb.  . 

&DOther  Baeitbin,  eon  of  Finnacb,  of  tbe  race  of  ■ 
l^hHecb  Ceannmhor  (see  p.  1^8),  built  a  chiiK'h  I 
innisboyne  (Baeitbiu's  island  or  river  bolm),  in 
ae  parisb  of  BuDganEtown,  Wicklow,  wbere  tbere  ia 
etill  an  interesting  cburcb  ruin-     He  is  aupposed  to 
liave  Hourisbed  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
iM-WDtuiy.     Croasboyne  in   Mayo  is  called  in  "  Hy 
■"^ ichnich,"  Cron-Bacil/iiii,  i.  e.  St.  Baeitbin "s  cross;  | 
who  this  Baeithin  waa  I  have  not  been  able  to 

i  Bt.  Ninny,  the  patron  of  Inisbmacsaint  in  Ferma-  1 
tgh,  is  commemorated  in  O'CIery's  Calendar  at  the 
h  of  January,  in  tbe  following  words : — "Ninnidh,  j 
'llishop  o{ Jnis-miiighe-samh,  in  Loch- Erne;  and  he   , 
was  Ninnidh  Saebbniise  [tdflhriike,  i.  e.  torn  omit), 
who  WBS  of  tbe  race  of  Euda,  son  of  Niall"  [of  the 
I^ne  HoBtages]  ;  and  at  the  16tb  of  January  he  is  ] 
^Buptioned  in  tbe  Mart.  Taml.  as  "Nlnnid  Letbderc" 
^^ne.  one-eyed).     lie  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Finiiian  of  I 
^^Bnard,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columba. 
^^Knoekninny,  a  hill  in  the  south  of  Fermanagh, 
^^Kcb  gives  name  to  a  barony,  is  called  Ciwo-l^iiwu/h 
^^Bnny*e  hill)  by  the  Four  Masters ;  and  though  we 
^^Be  no  written  record  of  St.  Ninny's  connection  with 
^^Hhe  uniform  tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  tbe  hill  J 
^^KTed  its  name  from  bim.  ■ 

^^Bt  ^olaga,  or,  as  be  is  sometimes  called,  Locbein,  ^ 
^^K  bom  in  the  territory  of  Fermoy  in  Cork,  where 
^^^klso  received  bis  education ;  and  after  distinoiuish- 
^^fthiiiuelf  by  piety  and  learning,  he  established  a 
^^Baatery  nt  a,  place  called  Tulach-Mm  (Bmoot.b.\iU\Q 
^^Hu,  in  the  same  diBfricf. 
^^^rmted  Connor,  ju  Ulster,  and  thence  ytoceeAe^  j 
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ito  North  Britain  and  Wales.  On  his  retaro  he  aettlod 
for  some  tinia  in  Fingal.  north  of  iJublin,  where  Ue_ 
kept  a  swarm  of  bees,  a  p'xlion  of  llie  hews  bruuri 
over  from  Wales  W  Si-  Mod'inmoo  of  TiliberDga 
in  Kilkenny.    l<'rum  thifl  eircnniBtaiioe  the  pla<.>oa 
called  Liiiiii-beachmre  [baokera  r'O'Clery's  Oftl,"],! 
churoU  of  the  bee-man*     This  ia  the  ruined  otiiu 
and  cemetery  of  Bremore,  a  Utile  north  of  Balbri2 
gan,  now  nameless,  but  which  in  the  Itee,  Aloni  i 
the  see  of  Dublin  is  called  Lambeechrr.   He  rotuj 
to  I'lilnch-miii,  and  died  there  on  the  20th  of  Jamu 
e  short  time  after  the  year  664. 
He  is  the   patron  gaiut   of  Temiilemolaga  nM 
MitoheUtowu  in  Cork,  where  on  the  bank  of  V 
I  Funeheon,   in   a   sequestered  spot,    ia    situafed  1 
I  cimrch ;  it  is  oalleJ  in  the  Book  of  Lismoro,  Eidi 
I  Moinya — Mohiga's  liltle  ivy  (ehurch),  a  name  w^ 
most  tndy  di'siTibes  tlie  present  appearanue  of  ( 
I  venerable  little  ruin.     It  is  uow  called  Templei 
I  ]aga,  and  gives  name  to  the  parish  ;   aud  near  j 
sitinited  ibe  saiut'fl  well,  Tgher- Miilaga.     Abl_ 
I  four  miles  north-east  of  Teniplemolnga  is  tho  ruitU 
I  ohurchof  Lubbamolaea,  Molnga'afi('(/ or  grave,  whr 
I  gives  name  to  a  townland.    The  plaee  called  Ttifm 
I  V'iii  was  obviously  identical  with,  or  in  tlis  in] 
I  diate  neighbourhood   of,   Templemolaga  ;   but  1 
&me  is  uow  obsolete. 

•  Girnldiis,  Rinong  ottiprs,  rclniM  thia  circiiiailanoe  of  Ih 
IpnrtJition  of  \-ee»  hy  St.  MiHlomnoc,  or  Doiiinoc,  otm  b«l 

I  Aim.  Diimiiiicui>:— "S.  Uomimcii'  of  Oston',  i.f  tnmt 

Kdun-d  lii'ea  inti)  In'laii'l,  long  Hl'ier  Ilic  ui r  ^"!l 

lUib.,  liiiit.  1.,  c.  v.).    Soiiii- rrrords  >:i'< 

i  bi-Li  bruuylit  la  Iruktiil,   but  Liinu    '      '     i 
VbIiowi  th:ii  ilii're  With  Ih^k  In  tl-u  country  ki.-:.    --i 
Jz/'/i!-,    JtMfvirJtni  thai  liHiuerulyiuiporlt'iiljiifui- ill 
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I  TiiDolotigae,  in  the  aoutli  of  Cork,  ia  called  by  tl 
R>ur  Masters,  Track- Mofngn,  Molaga's  bouse;  x 
■ivo  no  record  of  St.  Molaga's  connection  with  tliis 
lAoe,  but  there  can  Le  litlle  doubt  that  he  built  a 
rob  there,  from  which  the  nfiTue  ia  derived;  and 
a  plaoe  is  still  well  known  for  its  fine  abbey  ruins. 
St.  Mooheallog  [Mohallog]  or  Dacbeallog  flou- 
"ilied  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  seventh  centurj. 
Bcording  to  Lauigan,  he  spent  some  time  under 
Qie  instruction  of  St.  Declan  of  Ardmore,  and  died 
Mtween  the  years  633  and  656.  He  founded  a 
^Anroh  at  Kiimallock  in  Limerick,  which  the  same 
Author  says  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraotion  of  Cill- 
Mocheallog ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  it 
ia  so,  and  for  two  sufficient  reasons : — first,  because 
fin  the  Felire  of  Aengiis  it  is  stated  at  the  26th  of 
March,  St.  Mochealktg's  festival  day,  that  Ci'll-Da- 
chfalhg  is  in  the  territory  of  Ily  Carbery  in  Munater, 
■which  identifies  it  with  Kiimallock,  as  Hy  Carbery 
I  jincluded  the  barony  of  Coshma ;  and,  secondly,  the 
'lobabitants  at  this  day,  when  speaking  Irish,  al- 
rays  oall  the  town  CUl-Mochvullog,  St.  Mocheallog's 
Iharoh. 

Finan  was  the  name  of  many  saints,  of  who: 

Fiaan  eurnamed  Lobhnr,  or  the  leper,  because  foi 

irty  years  he  was  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  lep- 

13',  was  the  moat  remarkable.     He  was  a  native  ol 

f  O'CarroU  in  King's  County,  then  forming  part  of 

inster,  and  governed  for  some  time  as  abbot  the 

masteries  of  Swords  near  Dublin,  and  Cionmore- 

B  in  Leinster.     He  is  mentioned  in  O'Clery'a 

alendar  at  the   I6th  of  March,  iu  the  following 

Is : — "  Finan  the  leper  of  Sord,  and  of  Cliim'n- 

.  Leiuster;  and  of  Ard-Ftoiiain  in  l!iuiis\.efi 


J 


] 
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lie  was  of  the  race  of  Ciaii,  6on  of  Olioll  Olum." 
died  between  the  years  675  and  695. 

He  founded  a  monastery  in  the  island  of  I&oii 
fallen  (see  p.  109).  iu  the  lower  lake  of  KiUttroe] 
and  that  of  Ardfinnan  in  Tipperary  {mentioi 
above),  which  preserves  his  name.  Kilfinano 
Limerick  doubtless  owes  its  foundation  to  tl 
Finan  also,  being  called  in  Irish  Ctll'Fkionain,  i. 
Finan's  church  ;  his  well  atill  exists,  and  his  fostil 
I  was  formerly  celebrated  there,  tut  all  memory  of 
I  exact  day  is  lost. 

I  Another  Finan,  who  was  sumamed  Cam,  i 
I  crooked,  because,  as  the  Mart.  Taml.  baa  it,  "  there 
I  was  an  obliquity  in  his  eyes,"  flourished  in  the  sixth 
T  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Corkaguiny  in  Kerry, 
and  was  descended  irom  Carbery  Muse.  Ho  is  the 
patron  of  Kinnitty,  in  King's  County —  Ccann-Eiliijh, 
Eteoh's  head — so  called  ticcording  to  a  gloss  in  the 
Felire  of  Aengua  at  the  7th  of  April,  the  eaint'a 
festival  day,  because  the  head  of  Etet-h,  an  an(  * 
Irish  princess,  was  buried  there.  Derrynane, 
well-known  seat  of  the  O'Connell  family,  took  ii 
name  from  him — Doire-Ffiiondin  {Fh  silent) — Finan'* 
oak  grove ;  and  his  house,  one  of  the  beehtve-shapcd 
structures,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  Church  Island,  in 

tCurrane  Lough,  four  miles  north  of  Derrynane. 
His  name  is  also  preserved  in  Kahinnane,  Finan's 
fort,  now  a  fownland  neiir  Vcntry,  so  called  from  a 
fine  rath,  in  the  centre  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
castle. 
One  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Irish  Church 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuriea  was  the  iHustriouB 
Adamunn,  abbot  of  lona,  and  the  writer  of  the  well-_ 
aiown  Ufa  of  St.  OolumW ;  ■whom  the  Veneral 
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Bede  designates  as   "  el  wise  and  good  man.  and 
jnost  eminently  learned  in  the  science  of  the  Holy 
~  riptures"  (Hist,  Ecc!.,  Lib.V.,  Cap,  xv.).   We  have 
1  direct  record  of  the  exact  place  or  time  of  his 
rth,  tut  there  is  good  reaaoii  to  believe  that  he  waa 
i  native  of  Ponegal,  and  that  he  was  born  about  the 
rear  627.     He  was  elected  abbot  of  lona  In  the  year 
In  685  he  was  sent  to  Alfrid,  king  of  the 
ST orthumhrian  Saxons,  to  solicit  a  restoration  of  some 
japtives  that  had  been  carried  off  the  previous  year 
'rom  the  territory  of  Meatb  by  Saxon  pirates  ;  and  in 
^18  miseiou  he  was  eminently  successfid.     About  the 
j^ar  TOy  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  lost  time,  and 
moceeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  northern  Irish  to 
idopt  the  Roraau  method  of  computing  the  time  for 
'"aster-     He  returned  to  lona  in  704,  in  which  year 
!  died,  in  the  77th  year  of  hia  age. 
The  name   Adamnan  is,  according   to  Cormae's 
_Blos8ary,  an  Irish  diminutive  of  Adam,     It  is  gene- 
rally prououueed  in  three  syllables,  but  its  proper 
Irish  pronunciation  is  Aionann,  the  d  and  m  being 
both  aspirated  (Adhamhnan).     The  saint's  name  is 
commomorntcd  in  several  places  in  Ireland,  and  al-    h 
ways,  as  might  be  expected,  in  this  phonetic  form.     ^H 
ile  is  the  patron  of  liaphoe,  where  he  was  oalled'^H 
Sunan,  but  no  place  there  retains  the  name.    He  ia    fl 
KbIbo  patron  of  Ballindrait  in  the  parish  of  Clonleigh, 
H!)onegnl,  the  Irish  name  of  which  is  Droic/irl-AJ/i- 
^mmfinain,  St.  Adamnan's  bridge.     The  modern  de- 
^ngnation  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  saint ; 
^pallindrait  is  contracted   from  the  Irish  Baile-ait- 
^broicAit,  the  town  of  the  bridge. 
B   Errigal  in  Londonderry  has  Adamnan  also  fox  \i?. 
Hntros,  and  beace  it  was  called  in  lr\s\\  Airpcnl- 
^^SfOfff^rMt/i,  Adamaau'e  habitation.    T\\e  o\4dQ.MS^ 
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I  -was  situated  in  the  towuUnd  of  Balliatemple  | 
I  town  of  tli3  c/iitrcli) ;  south  of  whicli  is  the  only  li 
'  oommemoratiou  of  the  saint's  name,  viz.,  a  large  stJ 
'  called  "  Oiiaii's  rock." 

In  the  life  of  Ht.  Farannan,  pulilished  by  Col^ 
we  are  intormed  that  Tibraido,  lord  of /fy  FiacJ^lV 
bestowed  on  St,  Columba  a  place  called  Vnoe 
tnaoile ;  but  that  it  was  subsequently  called  Sex 
Adhamliuain  from  a  shrioe  uf  thnt  salut  afterw^ 
erected  tliere.  From  this  shrino  the  parish  of  Ski 
inMayo  derived  itaname.  He  is  there  oalledAwnJ 
and  hi3  well,  Toberawnaun  (which  gives  name  f 

■  townland),  lies  a  little  south  of  the  old  church. 

Theieis  a  townland  called  Syonan  iuthepariaj 
I  Arduurbher  in  Westmeatli,  which,  according  to  J 
I  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  received  its  name  from  q 
I  'I'he  tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  Adamnau  in  oi^ 
Y  his  visita  to  Ireland  preached  to  the  multitude  on  J 
f  hill  there,  Tvliich  has  ever  since  been  called  tiuia 
]  Adhamhnain  [Syonan],  Adaniiiaa's  seat.  EiUoi 
in  the  parish  of  Lerrygahin  in  Limerick,  may  ■ 

■  have  been  called  so  fi'om  him,  but  of  this  we  havra 
\  evidence.* 

The  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,  at  the  3rd  of  1 

'  mentions  St.  Moshacra,  the  son  of  Senan,  of  /fl^ 

Hacra  ;  and  in  O'Ulery's  Calendar  we  find,  "  Md 

wa,  abbot  ol'  Cloncnagh,  and  of  Teach  Sacra,  'vi.\ 

I  vicinity  of  Tallaght." 

This  Moshacra  or  Snciu  was  ono  of  the  fathers  ■% 
[  composed  the  8yuo<l  held  at  Armagh  about  tho  J 
I  6y6,  at  which  Adamnau  attended  from  lono.  \ 
\  was  the  founder  and  abbot  of  themouastory  at  Tern 
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WSacra  (Snora's  house),  o.  name  afterwards  changed  t4 
TTaBWigard  (Grace's  Annals),  and  anbsequently  oon- 
traoted  to  Sapgart,  ■wliioh  is  now  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage and  pariBn  near  Tallnght  in  Dublin. 

Qne  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  early  saints 
f  Ireland  was  St.  MoHnp,  bishop  of  Fema.     He 
^as  deioended  from  Cahirmorp.  monarch  of  Ireland 
1  the  fleoond  century:  his  motlier  was  Nemhnat.  a 
bative  of  Kerry,  and  he  is  therefore  often  called  Mo- 
Bing  Lunchra,  from  the  district  of  Lnaehair,  on  the 
pordera  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick.    At  his  inter- 
cession, and  in  opposition  to  the  adTico  of  St.  Adam- 
tan, Flnafrhty.kinp  of  Ireland,  remitted  the  Borumha  j 
\at  oow-tribute  to  the  Leiostermen,  which  had  beeon 
isaoted  for  oenturies,  and  which  was  reimposed  man.]f^ 
r^rears  afterwards,  hv  Brian  Bommha.     He  died  c 
1hel7thof  May,  697. 

He  IB  mentioned  in  O'Clery'a  Calendar  as  "  Mo^ 
ling  litiachra.  bishop  and  confessor,  of  Tijih-MaI'vtf,™ 
This  place  is  situated  on  the  Barrow,  in  the  south  of 
tlie  county  of  Carlow,  and  was  oiiginally  ealleil  lion- 
broe,  badger  wood ;  biit  the  saint  erected  ft  church 
there  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
it  was  afterwards  called  Tigh-Moling  [Tee-Moling], 
i.  e.  St.  Moling's  house,  which  is  now  reduced  to  St. 
Mullins.  The  village  of  Timolin  in  Kildare,  took 
e  from  a  church  erected  there  by  him,  and  it 
lerves  more   correctly  the    original   form,  Tiijk- 


:.  Aengus  the  Culdee — or,  as  he  is  often  called, 

j»ngiia  the  Hagiologist — embraced  a  religious  life  iu 

1  monastery  of  Clonenagb,  in  Uuoen's   County ; 

1  having  made   great  progress   in  learning  and 

BoUneas,  he  entered  the  monaatery  of  Ta\\a^\V. -Rt;;!!! 

There  he  spent  several  yews  \jLn.5.ftx  "■" 


J 


Maelmum,  ^vhom  he  nsaistod  to  compile  a  CaleiuS) 

of  saints,  wbicli  ia  well  known  as  the  Marf.yrology  fl 

,  Tallaght.     He  was  the  author  of  a  still  ninre  eel** 

LTjratod  work,  which  ia  now  commonly  known  ns  the 

i  Felire  of  Aengus,  a  metrical  calendar,  io  which  the 

*  Baiiits  of  each  day  are  commemorated  ia  a  stanza  of 

four  lines,    lie  died,  according  to  the  most  probable 

aooounts,  about  the  year  824.* 

lie  built  a  cell  for  himself  in  a  lonely  spot  near 
Clonenagh,  to  which  he  frequently  retired  for  medi 
tation  and  prayer-     It  was  called  from  him  Diner^ 
Aniffiim,   Aengua's  hermitage,  now  raodemiEod  1 
Dysartenos;    and  it  is  the  only  place  I  know  t' 
commemorates  the  name  of  this  venerable  man. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


M-iST  of  the  legends  with  which  the  early  hiBton 
our  country  abounds  are  no  doubt  purely  fabii] 
the  inventions  of  the  old  shanachies  or  story  tellj 
Great  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ODTiom 
founded  on  historical  events ;  but  they  have  beeo  J 
distorted  and  exaggerated  by  successive  generattoi 
of  romanoera,  so  interwoven  with  strange  or  bui 
natural  circumstances,  or  so  far  removed  from  tl 
true  date  into  the  regions  of  antiquity,  that  they 
have  in  many  cases  quite  lost  the  look  of  probabilib) 
I  It  is  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  lino  of  demi 


oper- 
their 
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between  what  is  partly  real  and  what  is  wholly  ficti- 
tious :  but  some  of  these  shadowy  relatioiiB  possesa 
^^_eeitain  marks,  and  are  corroborated  by  indepeodent 
^^■nroumstanoeB,  whiob  render  it  extremely  probable. 
^^^Biat  they  have  a  foundation  of  truth. 
^^H  It  must  he  carefully  home  in  mind  that  the  oop- 
^^B^neaa  of  the  interpretations  given  in  this  chapter  is 
^^Bot  at  all  affected  by  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
^^■Bgends  connected  with  the  names.     It  is  related  in 
^^^roe  Dinnsenchus,  that  Conall  Ceamach,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Eed  Branch  knights  of  Ulster 
in  the  first  century,  lived  in  hia  old  age  at  Cruachan, 
the  royal  palace  of  Maev,  queen  of  Connaught.  Olioll 
More,  Maev's  hushand,  was  slain  by  the  old  warrior 
with  a  oaat  of  a  javeUn;  and  the  men  of  Connaught 
pursued  and  overtook  him  at  a  ford  over  a  river  in  the 
present  county  of  Cavan,  where  the  village  of  BoUy- 
fionnel  now  stands.     There  they  slew  him,  so  that 
the   place  was   ever  after   called   Hfl-atha-Choimill 
nBellacounGll] ;  and  this  event  is  still  r 
in  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  reader  may  or  may  not  believe  this  story] 
nevertheless  the  name  signifies  Conall's  ford-month_^ 
for  we  find  it  always  written  in  Irish  authorities, 
and  pronounced  at  this  day  by  the  natives,  Bel-atha- 
Chonailt;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  took  its  name  from 
lome  man  named  Couall,  whether  it  be  Conall  Ceam^; 

)  or  not. 
[  The  accounts  handed  down  to  ns  of  the  earli 
folonies  belong  to  the  class  of  historical  legem 
t  have  included  some  of  tiiem  in  the  chapter  on  hia- 
Drical  events,  and  others  I  slial!  bring  in  here ;  hut 
S  this  case  too  it  \b  diihoult,  and  sometimes  impos- 
le,  to  determine  the  line  of  separation.  They  bos^ 
n  transmitted  bom  soreral  ancient  autbo'ci.\A.Qa,&.iii)>. 
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always  with  remarkable  oonslBtency ;  many  of  ti 
aro  reflected  ia  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry;  1 
the  truth  of  several  is  confirmed  hy  present  exist.__ 
monuments.  But  to  most  of  them  the  old  historians 
have  assigned  an  antiquity  so  inoredible  or  absurd, 
that  many  reject  tliem  on  this  account  £18  a -mass  .5" 
fables. 

The  first  who  le'd  a  oolony  to  Ireland,  aooordinj 
our  bardic  hiatoriea,  was  a  woman  named  Cen«a;'~ 
Cosar,  who  came  forty  days  before  Ihe  dfhigr,  ' 
fiftyyouDg  women  and  three  men — BithfDih],  Lu, 
ra  [Lara],  and  Fintan.  Ceaaair  and  the  three  0 
died  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  gave  names  to  f 
different  places ;  but  they  are  all  now  forgotten,  with 
one  exoeption-  Bith  was  buried  on  a  mountain, 
whifiii  waa  called  from  him  Slinbh  Beatha  [Slieve- 
baha].  It  is  well  known  and  retains  the  very  same 
name  in  Irish ;  but  it  is  called  in  English  Slievo 
Beagh — a  range  situated  on  the  confines  of  Moiiaghan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone,  Bith's  cam  still  exists,  and 
is  a  large  and  conspicuous  monument  on  the  top  iif  « 
bill,  in  the  townland  of  Carnmore  (to  which  it  gives 
name),  parish  of  Clonea,  Fermanagh  j  and  it  may  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  moat  of  Clones,  distant  a*  "^ 
aeven  miles  nortn  west.* 

The  first  leader  of  a  colony  after  the  flood  1 
Parthalon,  who,  with  bis  followers,  ultimately  1| 
up  hia  residence  on  the  plain  anciently  called  & 
mhagh-Eulia-Eiiuir  [Shan-va-alta-edar],  the  old p 
of  the  flocks  of  Edar,  which  stretched  along  the 
by  Dublin,  from  Taltoglit  to  Edar,  or  Howth. 
legend — which  is  given  in  several  very 
thorities — relates  that  after  the  people  0; 

■  See  0'Donovaii'9FoiirMwU:vi,N'o\.  V,i^tl. 
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lad  lived  there  for  300  years,  they  were  deatroyed  by 
L  plague,  which  in  one  week  carried  off  5,000  men 
pd  4,000  women  ;  and  they  were  buried  in  a  plnoe 
lUed,  from  this  c ire uni stance,  Taimhli-.neht- Mhiiin- 
re-ParUialoin  (Four  Maet.),  the  Taclntjht  or  plague- 
rave  of  Parthaion'e  people.  This  place,  which  lies 
rout  five  miles  from  Dublin,  etill  retains  the  name 
Tfiimfileacfit,  modernized  to  Tallaght ;  and  on  the  hill, 
lying  beyond  the  village,  there  is  to  be  seen  at  thia 
day  a  remarkable  collection  of  auoient  sepulchral 
tumuli,  in  which  oinerory  urns  are  found  in  great 
numbers. 

The  word    TaimhUachi,  a   plague-monument — a 

Ilaoe  where  people  who  died  of  an  epidemio  were 
Bried — ]&  pretty  common  as  a  local  appellative  in 
|tfiou&  parts  of  Ireland,  under  different  forme :  it  is 
t  pagan  origin,  and  so  far  as  I  know  is  not  applied 
^  &  Christian  cemetery,  except  by  adoption,  like 
Uier  pagan  terms.  In  the  northern  counties  it  is 
poeriuly  made  Tumlaglit  and  Tamlat,  while  in  other 


'dby^l 
men  ^^^ 

hiiiit-  ' 


;lnoes  it  takes  the  forma  of  Tawlaght,  Towlught,  aa( 


Toulett. 

In  combination  with  other  words,  the  first  t 
often  aspirated,  which  softens  it  down  still  more.' 
Thus  Leirybowlaght  and  Derryhawlagh  in  Ferma^ 
□agh,  is  the  oak  grove  of  the  pli:giie-grave ;  Dooham- 
_lat  in  Monaghan,  and  Dooiiallat  in  Cavan,  black 
^  loraliamlet  in  Down,  is  called  on  the 
kiwa  SurvBy,  MnghfrfhowkCI,  and  in  a  patent  of 
Junes  I.,  Mogherluiinltiglit,  both  of  which  point  to 
Be  Irish  Jtf«r/i(ii/v-//ifi('m/i/mc/(/n[Mahera-havlaghta], 
■e  field  of  the  plague-grave. 

I  Thft  Pomorians — a  race  of  pirates  wiio  infested 
lie  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  opprosaod  the  inhabitautt 
a  muoh  ceJebrated  ia  our  historieB.    I^iey  c>&.mQ 
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to  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Newy  (who  led  auot 
colony,  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  I 
thalon'B  people) ;  and  their  principal  etronghold  i 
Tory  island.  Balor  of  the  great  blows  waa  their 
chief,  and  two  of  the  tower-like  rocks  on  the  east  side 
of  Tory  ai-e  still  called  Balor'a  castle  and  Balox's 
prison. 

His  wife,  Oethlenn  (Kehlen),  seems  to  hare  been 
worthy  of  her  husband.  She  fought  at  the  second 
battle  of  Moyturey,  and  inflicted  a  wound  on  the 
Bagda,  the  king  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns,  of  which 
he  afterwards  died.  It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  of 
Clanmacnoise,  that  Ennisklllen  received  its  name 
Irom  her :  in  the  Irish  authorities  it  is  always  called 
Jnk-Cethknii,  Cethlenn'a  jslnnd- 

At  this  time  there  lived  on  the  mainland,  opposite 
Tory,  a  chieltain  named  Mao  Kineely,  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  Glasgavlen,  a  celebrated  cow,  remem- 
bered in  tradition  all  over  Ireland.  Balor  possessed 
himself  of  the  Gfas  by  a  stratagem,  and  carried  her 
off  to  Tory;  and  then  Mac  Kineely,  acting  on  the 
directions  of  a  fairy  called  Biroge  of  the  mountain, 
concerted  a  plan  of  revenge,  which  many  years  after 
led  to  the  death  of  Balor.  "When  Balor  bo 
aware  of  this,  he  lauded  with  hie  band  on  the  n 
land  coast,  and  seized  on  Mao  Kineely  ;  and,  pla 
hia  head  on  a  large  white  stone,  he  out  it  dec 
with  one  blow  of  his  sword. 

Hence  the  place  was  called  Cloch-Chim*fhMla 
which  is  the  name  used  by  the  iPonr  Master  4 
other  authorities,  signifying  Kinfaela's  or  EHiiec' 
stone ;  and  the  pronunciation  is  well  preserved  ix 
present  name  of  the  place,  Cloghineely.  The  b' 
is  stiU  to  be  seen,  and  is  very  carefally  preser 
is  reived  viith  red,  which  is  the  slaiaot  Mao  Y" 
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blood  that  penetrated  to  its  centre ;  and  the  tourist 
who  is  a  lover  of  legend  may  indulge  hie  taate  amony 
people,  who  will  tell  endlese  stories  regEirding 
■wonderful  stone." 

■om  the  same  people  the  Giant's  Cauaeway  has 

ived  its  name.     It  is  called  in  Irish  Clor/mn-na- 

tharaigh,  [Clohanavowry :  O'Brien's  Diot.  voce 

•har] — the  dog/ian,  or  stepping- stones,  or  oause- 

if  the   Fomorians ;    and   as   those  sea  rovers 

were  magnified  into  giauta  in  popular  legend,  the 

name  came  to  ho  translated  *'  Giant's  Causeway." 

The  celebrities  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dauann  colony 
have  left  their  names  on  many  localities.  I^rom  the 
pnacess  Danann  some  suppose  they  derive  their 
name ;  and  from  her  also  two  remarkable  mountainfi 
in  Kerry  were  called  Da-chivh-Danainnc,  the  two 
paps  of  Danann,  now  well  known  as  The  Paps. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  among  thia 
people  was  Manannan  Mac  Lir,  of  whom  we  are  told 
m  Cormac's  Glossary  and  other  ancient  authorities, 
that  ho  was  a  famous  merchant  who  resided  in,  and 
gave  name  to  hm  Miinann,  or  tho  Isle  of  Man ; 
that  he  was  the  best  merchant  in  western  Europe; 
and  that  he  used  to  know,  by  examining  the  heavens, 
the  length  of  time  the  fair  and  the  foul  weather 
would  last. 
■He  was  also  called  Orhsen  ;  and  he  wag  killed  by 
grandson  of  Nuad  of  the  silver  hand,  in  a 
le  fought  at  Moycullen  near  Lough  Conib,  in 
[ch  the  two  chiefs  contended  for  the  sovereignty 
ef  Connaught ;  "  and  when  his  grave  was  dug,  it  was 

Sco  O'DoDOVsin'i  Fnur  Mnalere,  Vol.  I.,  p.  IS,  for  ft  veryfl 
Tenian  of  tliis  legend. 
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then  Loch  Orbsen  burst  fout  of  tlie  gravel  over 
the  land,  so  tliat  it  is  fiom  him  that  Loch  Oibtm 
is  named.  (Tellow  Book  of  liecan,  quoted  by 
O'Currj,  Atlnntis.  VII.,  p.  228).  This  lake  « 
called  Lock  Orlsm  (Orbsea's  lake)  ia  all  our  autho- 
rities ;  and  this  was  changed  to  the  present  name, 
Lough  Corrib,  by  omitting  the  final  syllable,  and 
by  the  attraction  of  the  c  sound  from  Loeh  to 
Orheu  ;  Boate  has  it  in  the  intermediate  form,  Lougb 
Cvbes. 

Many  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  the  Mitesiaji 
colony  are  also  remembered  in  looal  namee.  When 
the  sons  of  Milesius  came  to  invade  Ireland,  a  storm 
was  raised  by  the  incatitations  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Dananna  which  drove  them  from  Inter  Sceiiie,  or 
Xenmare  bay,  where  they  had  attempted  to  land, 
scattered  their  fleet  along  the  coast,  and  drowne<I 
many  of  their  chiei's  and  people.  Donn,  one  of  the 
brothers,  and  all  the  crew  of  his  ship  were  lost  on  a 
range  of  rocks  off  Kenmare  bay,  afterwards  called  in 
memory  of  the  chief,  Teaefi-Dhoiun.i.e.  Donn'sHouse, 
which  ia  the  name  used  by  the  Irish -speaking  pea^ 
santry  at  the  present  day  ;  but  they  are  oalled  ui 
English,  the  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf. 

Colpa  the  swordsman,  another  of  the  brothers,  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne  ;  and  that  part  of  the  river  was  called  from 
him  Inrer  Colptka  [Colpa:  Four  Mast.],  Colpa's 
river  mouth.  This  name  is  no  longer  applied  to  it ; 
but  the  parish  of  Colp,  lying  on  its  southern  bank, 
retains  the  name  with  little  change. 

Eimher  [Etver],  son  of  Milesius,  lauded  with  his 
followers  at  Inivi-  Serine,  and  after  three  daj-s  the^'. 
foag-hta  battle  against  a  party  of  the  Tuatha  DaC"-'  "- ' 
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nanus  at  Slieve  KUb,  near  Traleo,  where  fell  Scota, 
the  wife  of  Mileaiua,  and  Fas,  wife  of  Un.  Fas  was 
interred  in  a  glen,  called  from  her  Glennn-Fum 
(Foar  Mast.);  it  is  now  called  Glenofaush,  and  is 
sitaated  at  the  base  af  Caherconreo  motrntain  about 
Berea  miles  west  of  Tralee.  The  Four  Masters  state 
that  "  the  grave  of  Scota  is  to  be  seen  between  Slieve 
Mish  and  the  sea;"  it  is  still  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Scota's  grave,  and  is  situated  bj  the  Finglos 
Btream  ;  the  glen  is  oalled  Glensooheen,  Scotina's  or 
Scota's  glen ;  and  the  monument,  which  was  ex- 
plored Borne  years  ago  by  a  party  of  antiquaries,  still 
remains. 

A  decisive  battle  was  afterwards  foupht  at  Ttriiltmn 
OP  Teltown  in  Meath,  in  which  the  Tuatha  De  Da- 
n&QDB  were  finally  routed  ;  in  following  up  the  pur- 
suit, two  distinguished  Milesian  chieftains  were  slain ; 
namely,  Fuad  and  Cuailnge,  the  sons  of  Brogan, 
grandfather  of  Milesius.  The  former  fell  at  S/iabh 
^(iirf{Four  Masters :  Fuad's  mountain),  near  New- 
townhamilton  in  Armagh,  which  still  retains  tho 
name  of  Slieve  Fuad ;  it  is  the  highest  of  the  Fews 
range  ;  but  the  two  words,  Fiiad  and  Fem,  have  no 
^Bnnection,  the  former  being  much  the  more  ancient. 
F  The  plaoG  where  Cuailnge  [Cooley]  fell  was  oalled 
mliaith  Cuaihiije  (Four  Masters) ;  it  is  the  mountain- 
I  peninsula  lying  between  the  bays  of  Dundalk 
Fand  Carlingford,  and  the  range  of  heights  still  bears 
Mhe  name  of  the  Cooley  Mountains,  From  Bladh 
^law],  another  of  Brogan's  eons,  was  named  Sliiibh 
miadhnui  (Slieve-Blawma ;  FourMosters),  now  oalled 
uiovebloom.  Whether  tliia  is  the  same  person  who 
I  commemorated  in  Lickhla  in  Westmeath,  I  cannot 
TTbU  ;  but  the  name  aignifles  "  Bladh's  flagatoue;' 
the  Four  Masters  wtitQ  it  Liag-Bladhma. 
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Kol,  tlie  wife  of  Lewy  (son  of  Ith,  the  uncle  ol 
Milesiua),  gave  name  to  the  river  Feale  in  Kerry : 
tlie  legend  says  that  her  husband  unexpecteilly  came 
in  sight,  while  she  stood  naked  after  bathing  in  tho 
stream ;  and  that  she,  not  recognising  him,  imme- 
diately  died  through  fear  and  shame.  An  abbey, 
built  in  later  ages  on  its  hanks,  'was  called  in  Irish 
MninihIir-na-Feile,  i,  e.  the  abbey  of  the  river  Feale, 
which  is  now  called  Abbeyfeale,  and  givee  name  to 
the  town. 

Legends  about  cows  are  very  common.  Our  An- 
nals relate  that  Breaaal  Boidhiobhadh  [Bo-yeevaJ 
son  of  Hm-y,  ascended  tho  throne  of  Ireland,  A.  M. 
5001.  He  received  his  coguomen,  because  there  was 
ft  great  mortality  of  cows  iu  his  reiga :  Jo,  a  cow, 
diobhadh,  death-  The  Annalfl  of  ClonmacnoiBc  meo- 
tion  this  event  in  the  following  words: — ^''In 
time  there  was  such  o.  morren  of  cows  in  tliis  li 
as  there  were  no  more  then  left  alive  but  one 
and  one  Heiffer  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which 
and  Heiffer  lived  at  a  place  called  Gltunn  Saicaifft. 
This  glen  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  tha 
parish  of  Templenoe,  north-west  of  Kenmare,  and 
near  the  valley  of  Glencare:  and  it  is  still  called 
Gleann-namAtikcfi  [sowshki'J,  the  valley  of  the  heifer. 
The  tradition  is  well  remembered  in  the  county,  and 
they  tell  many  wonderful  stories  of  this  bull 
heifer,  from  which,  they  maintain,  the  whole  rMfrj 
Irish  cows  is  descended. 

There  is  a  small  lake  tn  the  island  of  loishl 
off  the  coast  of  Connemara,  in  which  there  Uvea 
encliaated  white  cow,  or  bo-Jinn,  which  appears  above 
the  waters  at  certain  times ;  henco  the  loie  is  calli  " 
Loek-ha-jinne,  the  lake  of  the  white  cow,  and  it,' 
gireD  name  to  the  island.  BQ^f)ci^\!i\.VAuiuid. ' 
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There  is  another  laishbofio  in  Lough  Ree  on  tha 
'hioh  iu  Colgan'a  Life  of  St.  Aidus  is 
similarly  translated ;  and  another  off  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  south  of  Tory  iaUnd.  We  find  also  several 
lakes  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  called  Lough  Bo- 
fin,  the  white  cow's  lake ;  Lough  Boderg  (of  the  red 
cow),  is  a  lake  on  the  Shannon  south  of  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  ;  Coirabofin  near  Ballybay  in  Monaghan 
(properly  Carrowbofin,  the  quarter-land  of  the  white 
oow)  ;  (jortbofinna  [Qort,  a  field),  near  Mallow  in 
Cork,  Drombofinny  (Droni,  a  ridge)  in  the  parish  of 
Desertserges,  same  county  ;  Lisbofin  in  Fermanagh 
and  Armagh ;  Lisboduff  (the  fort  of  the  black  oow), 
in  Cavan,  and  many  others.  It  is  very  probable  that 
"'leae  names  also  are  connected  with  legends. 

There  are  Eoveral  plaoes  in  Ireland  whose  names 
id  with  vrchir,  from  the  Irish  word  urchur,  a  throw, 
it,  or  shot.  In  every  such  plooe  there  is  a  legend  of 
some  remarkable  oast  of  a  weapon,  memorable  for  its 
prodigious  length,  for  killing  some  great  hero,  a  wild 
animaJ,  or  infernal  serpent,  or  for  some  other  sufficient 
reason.  For  example,  Uroher  itself  is  the  name  of 
three  townlands  in  Armagh,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan ; 
and  in  the  last-mentioned  county,  in  the  parish  of 
Currin,  there  is  a  place  called  Drumuroher,  the  ridge 
of  the  ooet. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  mighty  casts  is  oom- 
lemorated  at  the  place  now  called  Ardnuroher,  in 
"estmeath — a  east  that  ultimately  caused  the  death 
Conor  Mao  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster  in  the  first  cen- 
y.  The  name  Ardnuroher  is  a  oorruptiou,  and  the 
iper  form  would  he  Athnurcher;  the  Font  Mja.%^.enf 
TBoordiBg  tbe  erection  0/ the  oast\em\V9'i,-w'"     " 
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I  ruins  aie  still  there,  call  it  Ath-an'Hrehair ;  and  the 
natives  still  call  it  in  IrisU  Buile-allia-nn-urc/tair, 
wliicb  they  pronounce  Blaanurclwr. 
Conall  Ccornaoh,  on  a  cortoiu  oocosion,  slew  iii 
single  combat  a  Leinsler  chieftain  named  Mesgedtira 
[Mesgara],  whose  brains — according  to  the  barbi 
custom  then  prevalout — he  mixed  with  lime, 
made  of  thom  a  hard  round  ball,  which  he  kept 
as  a  weapon  and  as  a  trophy.  There  was  at  this 
a  war  raging  between  XJlster  and  Connaught, 
Ceat  [Keth]  maoMagach,  aConnnughtchiel',  ha' 
by  stratagem  obtained  possession  of  the  boll,  kej 
always  slung  from  Iiia  girdle ;  for  it  had  been 
phesied  that  Mesgera  would  be  revenged  of  the 
Ulsterraeu  after  his  deatli,  and  Ceat  hoped  that  thi 
'  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled  by  means  of  the  ball. 

I  Ceat  went  one  time  with  his  hand,  to  plunder: 
of  the  Ulster  territories,  and  returning  with  a  \^ 
spoil  of  cattle,  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
army  of  Ulstermen  under  the  command  of  CoO( 
and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them.  Tho  Con- 
naught  chief  contrived  to  separate  the  king  from  his 
p^irly,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  he  cast  tlie  boll 
at  him  from  his  talJiall  or  sling ;  and  tlie  ball  struck 
the  king  on  the-  bead,  and  lodged  in  his  sknll.  Iii& 
physician,  Fingen,  was  brought,  and  he  declared  that 
the  king  would  die  immediately  if  tiie  ball  were  re- 
moved ;  but  that  if  it  were  loft  so,  and  provided  the 
king  kept  himself  free  from  all  inquietude,  he  would 
^^^     live. 

^^^       And  his  head  was  stitched  up  with  a  golden  thread, 

^^H  and  he  lived  in  this  state  for  seven  years,  till  the  day  of 

^^P  our  Lord's  Crucifixion;  when  observing  tho  uuu&oal 

darkness,  he  sent  far  fiacraoh,  his  druid,  and 

/ji'm  what  it  meant    fiacracU  tciVIiV\m^.Vb^hA- 
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if  God  was  on  ttat  day  crucified  by  the  Jews.     "Thi 

^\s  A  pity,"  said  Conor ;  "  were  I  in  liia  presence, 
would  slay  those  who  were  around  my  king,  putting 
him  to  death."  And  with  that  he  rushed  at  a  grove 
that  stood  near,  and  hegan  hewing  it  with  his  sword, 
to  show  how  he  would  deal  with  the  Jews ;  and  from 
the  esoesBive  fury  whioli  seiied  him,  the  ball  started 
from  his  head,  and  some  of  his  brain  gushed  out ;  and 
in  that  way  he  died. 

The  place  where  Conor  wos  wounded  was  called 
Afh-an-ufc/iair,  the  ford  of  the  cast ;  which  Michael 
O'Clery,  in  a  fly-loaf  note  in  O'Clery  's  Calendar,  iden- 
tifies with  Ath-an-\in-hair  or  Arduuroher  in  West- 
meath  (see  O'Curry's  Lect,  p.  G36). 

Many  other  legendary  exploits  of  the  heroic  times 
are  commemorated  in  local  names,  as  well  as  oasts  of 
a  Bpear.  A  favourite  mode  of  exhibiting  physical 
activity  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns, 
was  by  a  leap ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  prodi- 
gious bounds  ascribed  by  legend  to  some  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  members  of  our  athletic  clubs  may  well 
despair  of  competing  with  them.  The  word  kim,  a 
leap,  will  he  discussed  hereafter,  but  I  may  remark 

^tere  that  it  is  generally  applied  to  these  leaps  of  the 

nnoient  heroes. 

f  The  legend  that  gave  name  to  Loop  Head  in  Clare 
IB  still  well  rememoered  by  the  people,  Cuchullin 
[Cuhullin],  the  chief  of  the  lied  Branch  knights  of 
UlEter,  endeavouring  once  to  escape  from  a  woman 
named  Mnl^  by  whom  he  was  pursued,  made  his  way 
southwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
where  he  unhappily  found  himself  in  a  cul-de-sat 
with  the  furious  termagant  just  behind  him.  Ther 
ia  a  little  rock  called  Bull&n-na'Uime  (Veaif  ■totJ&^i, 
riaia^  over  the  waves,  about  twenty-fi.v©  teeV.  Ve.'jcrtA 
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the  cape,  on  whtob  the  chief  atiehted  with  a  great 
hound  from  the  mainland ;  and  tna  woman,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  raging  chasm,  sprang  after  him ; 
when,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  leaped  back  again 
to  the  mainland — a  much  more  difficult  feat  than 
the  first — and  bis  pursuer,  attempting  to  follow  him, 
fell  short  into  the  boiling  sea.  Hence  the  cape  was 
called  Xe/wi-CAoncA«i7//n«,Cuohiillin'8  Leap,  which  is 
the  name  always  used  by  ancient  Irish  writers,  as  for 
Instance  by  the  i'our  Masters ;  afterwards  it  was  more 
commonly  called,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  Irish. 
Ceatin-Lcinie  [Cnnleama],  the  bead  of  the  leap,  or 
Leap  Head,  which  seems  to  have  been  modified  into 
the  present  name  Loof  Head  by  the  Danes  of  the 
lower  Shannon:  Danish  hlaup,  a  leap.  The  woman's 
body  was  swept  northwards  by  the  tide,  and  was 
found  at  the  southern  point  of  the  cUf&  of  Mober, 
which  was  therefore  called  Ceann  caillighe  [Cancallee] 
or  Hag's  Head:  moreover  the  sea  all  along  was  dyed 
with  her  blood,  and  it  was  called  Tontt-Mal  or  Mai's 
Wave,  but  it  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mai 
Bay.  Cfaitn-Lciwe  is  also  the  Irish  name  of  Slyna 
Head  in  Galway  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  legend)  it 
there  be  one  (see  page  82,  supra). 

There  are  several  places  whose  names  oontaia 
word  h-im  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  probable  l 
they  are  oonnooted  with  legends.  Such  for  exampi 
is  Leamirlea  in  the  parish  of  Kilmalkedar,  Eerry, 
Leim-fhii'-leitk,  the  luap  of  tho  grey  man  ;  Loamy- 
doody  and  Leomyglissan  in  Kerry,  and  Lemybriea 
in  Waterford;  which  mean,  respectively,  O'Dowd'fl, 
O'Gleeeou's,  and  O'Brien'e  leap ;  Carrigleamleary 
near  Mallow,  which  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Liamore, 
Cffrraiff-ienu^-LacgairU  the  rock  of  Laeghairs's 
's  leap.    Leap  CasUein  "King'nCwKA'j. 
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,  the  ruins  of  which  &re  etill  to  he  Been,  is  I 

led  by  the  Four  Masters  Leim-ni-Bhanain  [Leamj"- 

vannaii  J.  O'Banau's  leap. 

The  name  of  Lough  Derg,  on  the  Shannon,  reminds 
us  of  the  almost  uutimited  infltieiico  of  the  bards  in 
old  times,  of  the  mercileas  way  in  which  they  often 
exercised  it,  and  the  mingled  feelings  of  dread  and 
reverence  with  whicli  they  were  regarded  by  all, 
both  nobles  and  people.  This  great  aud  long  conti- 
nued power,  whieh  some  of  the  Irish  monarohs  found  ] 
it  necessary  to  chock  by  severe  legislation,  is  an  un- 
doubted historic  fact ;  and  the  legend  transmits  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  it,  whetlier  tiie  circumstance  it  re-  ' 
cords  nappened  or  not.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  | 
in  an  ancient  tale  called  Tallaiid  Etalr,  or  the  6 
of  Howth  (see  O'Curry's  Lect.,  p.  2t)G). 

Aithime  [Ahimy],  a  celebrated  Ulster  poet  of  the 
time  of  Conor  mac  Neasa,  once  undertook  a  journey 
through  Ireland,  and  of  every  king  through  whose 
territories  he  passed,  he  made  the  most  unreasonable 
and  outrageous  request  he  could  think  of,  none  of 
whom  dared  refuse  him.  Eoohy  mao  Luchta  was  at 
bt  time  king  of  south  Connaught  and  Thomond,  and 
t  ona  eye.  The  malicious  poet,  wheu  leaving 
gdom,  asked  him  for  his  eye,  which  the  king 
mce  pluoked  out  and  gave  him ;  and  then  desiring 
p  attendant  to  lead  him  down  to  the  lake,  on  the 
e  of  which  he  had  his  residence,  he  sloopcd  down 
I  washed  the  blood  from  his  lace.  The  attendant 
d  to  him  that  the  lake  was  red  with  his  blood ; 
iflthe king  thereupou  said: — "Th&n  -Loeh-JJcrghderc 
shall  he  its  namo  for  ever;"  and  so  the 
lins.  ITie  lake  is  called  by  this  name,  whieh 
[Dijies  "  the  lake  of  the  red  oye,"  in  a\\  out  "i^fl 
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authorities,  and  tlie  present  name  Lcmgb  Berg  is 
merely  a  contraotiou  of  tlie  originiil. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilgobbnn  in  Kerry,  abont  eij 
miles  west  of  Tralee,  is  situated  tha  beautifuj  vi 
of  Glannagalt ;  and  it  was  believed  not  only  in  Ki 
but  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  wherever  the  glen 
known,  that  all  lunatics,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  country,  would  ultimately,  if  left  to  themselves, 
find  their  way  to  this  glen  to  be  cured.  Hence  the 
name,  Oleann-im-tiijenll,  the  valley  of  the  lunatics. 
There  are  two  wells  in  the  glen,  called  Toberuagalt, 
the  lunatics'  well,  to  which  the  madmen  direct  their 
way,  crossing  the  little  stream  that  flows  through  Uta 
valley,  at  a  spot  called  Ahagaltaun,  the  madman's 
ford,  and  passing  by  Cloghoagalt,  the  standing  stone 
of  the  lunatics ;  and  they  drink  of  the  healing  waters, 
and  eat  some  of  the  cresses  that  grow  on  the  m 
— the  water  and  the  cress,  and  the  secret 
of  the  valley  wiU  restore  the  poor  wanderers  to  i 

The  belief  that  gave  origin  to  these  strange  ^ 
grimages,  whatever  may  have  been  its  source,  u  ij 
great  antiquity.     In  the  ancient  Fenian  tale 
Cath  Finntraijha,  or  "  The  battle  of  Veutry,"  ■ 
told  that  DairS  Dornmhar,  "  The  monarch  of  the 
world,"  landed  at  Ventry  to  subjugate  Erin,  the  only 
country  yet  unconquered ;    and  Finn-mac-Cumhul 
and  his  warriors  marched  southwards  to  oppose 
Then  began  a  series  of  combats,  which  lasted  ft 
year  and  a  day,  and  Erin  was  successfully  defei 
against  the  invaders,    In  one  of  these  conflicts,  ) 
the  son  of  the  king  of  tllster,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  who 
had  come  to  Finn's  assistance,  "  having  entered  thu 
battle  with  extreme  eagerness,  his  exottcmeut  aooD 
increased  to  absolute  frenzy,  and  after  having 
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^^wmed  aatoundiag  deeds  of  valour,  he  Bed  in  a  state 

^^K  derangement   from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and 

^^^ttrer  stopped  till  he  plunged  tuto  the  wtid  sochision 

^Hthis  valley  (O'Cuiry,  Leot..  p.   315).     O'Curry 

^^Hems  to   say  tliat  Grall  was  the   firat  lunatic  who 

^^Hent  there,  and  that  the  custom  originated  with  him. 

There  is  another  Fenian  legend,  well  known  in 

Donegal,  which   accounts  for  the  name  of  Lough 

Finn,  and  of  the  river  Finn,  which  issues  from  it 

and  joins  the  Mourae  near  LJfford.     The  following 

is  the  substance,  as  taien  down  from  the  peasantry 

by  O'Donovan ;  but  there  ie  another  and  soinewhat 

different   version   in    "The   Donegal   Highlands." 

Finn  Mao  Cumhail  onoe  made  a  great  feast  in  the 

Finn  Valley,  and  sent  two  of  hia  heroes.  GoU  and 

Fergoraan,  to  bring  him  a  fierce  hull  that  grazed 

on  the  borders  of  the  lake.     On  their  way  they  fell 

in  with  a  litter  of  young  piga,  which   they  killed 

and  left  there,  intending  to  call  for  them  on  their 

way  back,  and  bring  them  for  the  feast ;  hut  Finn, 

who  had  a  foreknowledge  of  some  impending  evil, 

ftscended  a  hill,  and  with  &  mighty  vuice,  called  to 

the  heroes  to  return  by  a  different  route. 

They  returned  each  with  his  half  of  the  bull ;  GoU 
obeyed  Finn's  injunction,  but  Fergoman,  disregard- 
ing it,  approached  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the 
litter,  and  saw  an  enormous  wild  sow,  the  mother  of 
the  brood,  standing  over  their  bodies,  She 
diateJy  rushed  on  him  to  revenge  their  death,  and  a 
furious  fight  began,  the  sow  iising  her  tusks,  the 
warrior  hia  spear. 

Fergoman  had  a  sister  named  Finn,  who  was 
warlike  aa  himself;  and  after  long  fighting,  wlieil|l 
he  was  lacerated  by  the  sow's  tusks  and  in  danger  c 
deatb,  be  raiseA  a  great  ehout  for  his  «\^teT'%  W 
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She  Iiappeno<l  to  bo  standiug  at  (he  same  side  of  tlio 
Iak«,  but  slie  heard  the  echo  of  the  shout  from  the 
cliffs  on  the  ojipoaito  side  ;  she  immediately  pli 
in,  and  swam  across,  hut  as  ehe  reached  the 
the  voice  came  irom  the  aide  she  had  left,  and 
ehe  returned,  the  echo  came  resounding  again 
the  opposite  ciiffB.  And  bo  she  crossed  and  recroi 
till  the  dreadful  dying  shouts  of  Fergoman  bo  over- 
whelmed her  with  grief  aud  terror,  that  ehe  Bank  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake  aud  was  drowned-  Hence  it 
was  called  Loch  Fiimt;  the  lake  of  Finn,  and  gate 
also  its  name  to  the  river. 

The  place  where  the  horoBB  killed  the  youag-  pii 
and  where  Fergoman  met  hia  fete,  is  still  — 
Meenanall,  in  Irish  Min-ait-dil,  the  mecn  or 
tain  flat  of  the  Jitter  ;  and  the  wild  sow  gave  ni 
to  Lough  Muck,  the  lake  of  the  pig,  lying  a  lil 
Boutli  of  Lough  Finn. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tliia  wild  legend,  it  i» 
certain  that  the  lake  received  its  name  from  a  woman 
named  Finn,  for  it  is  always  called  in  Irieh  iocA 
FiiiiiS,  which  beai's  only  one  interpretation,  Finn 'a  or 
Finna's  lake ;  and  this  is  quite  oonBJstent  with  the 
name  given  byAdamnau  to  the  river,  namely /'Vflrfff. 
The  suggestion  sometimes  put  forth,  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  word  Jinn,  wliite  or  clear,  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question ;  for  the  waters 
both,  so  far  from  being  clear,  are  from  their 
all  the  way  down  to  Lifford,  particularly  remnr] 
for  their  inky  blackness, 

Among  the  mauy  truditions  handed  down 
Irish  people,  none  are  more  universal  than 
the  bursting  forth  of  lakes.     Almost  ev 
»Wb  Jake  in  Ireland  has  its  own  story  of 
VveH,  lyhicb  by  the  fatal  neglect  ol  wma  \ 
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jimotioD,  or  oa  account  of  an  aii'ront  offered  to  its 
guardian  Bpirit,  suddenly  overflowed  the  valley,  and 
overwhelmed  the  iuhabitftnta  with  their  cattle  and 
their  houses  in  one  common  ruin. 

Nor  is  this  tradition  of  recent  origin,  for  we  find 
lake  eruptions  recorded  in  our  most  ancient  annals ; 
and  nearly  all  the  principal  lakes  in  Ireland  are 
accounted  I'or  in  this  manner.  There  is  one  very 
remarkable  example  of  an  occurrence  of  this  kind — 
an  undoubted  fact — in  comparatively  recent  tiraea, 
namely,  in  the  year  1490 ;  at  which  yoav  the  Four 
Masters  record: — "There  was  a  great  earthquake 
{maidhin  lalmlian,  an  eruption  of  the  earth)  at  t^liabh 
Gamh  (the  Ox  Mountains),  by  which  a  hundred 
persons  were  destroyed,  amoDg  whom  was  the  son  of 
ManuE  Crossagh  O'Hara.  Many  horses  and  cows 
were  also  killed  by  it,  and  much  putrid  fish  was 
thrown  up ;  and  a  lake  in  which  fish  is  [now]  caught 
sprang  up  in  the  place."  This  lake  is  now  dried  up, 
but  it  has  left  its  name  on  the  townland  of  Moym- 
lough,  in  Irish  Maidhnt-loeh,  the  erupted  lake,  in  the 
parish  of  Killoran,  county  of  Sligo ;  and  a  \-ivid  tra- 
dition of  the  event  still  prevails  in  the  county.  (Sue 
O'Donovan's  Four  Masters,  Vol.  IV.,  p,  118-5). 

I  will  digress  hero  for  a  moment  to  remark  that 

the  word  madhm  [maum  or  raoym]  is  used  in  the 

^.  western  counties  &om  Mayo  to  Kerry,  and  especially 

^Un  CooDemara,  to  denote  an  elevated  mountain  pass 

^Bbc  chasm ;  in  which  application  the  primary  sense  of 

^pH6aking  or  bursting  asunder  is  maintained.     This 

is  the  origin  of  the  several  places  called  Maum  in 

these  counties,  some  of  which  are  well  known  to 

tourists — such  as  Maum  Hotel ;  Maumturk,  the  pass 

p  of  the  boars ;  Maumakeogh,  the  pass  of  tk&  m&\,. 

In  Jdijo  we  &ad  Haumnaman,  the  ■jasa  olftia 
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■women ;  io  Kerry  Maumnahaltora,  of  the  altar ;  i 
ia  Fennanagli  Mullanvaum,  the  summit  of  the  c 
vated  pass. 

The  origin  of  Lough  Erne  in  Fermanagh,  is  pretty 
fully  fitated  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;  and 
it  is  also  given  in  the  Book  of  luvasioDs,  and  in 
O'Flahertya  Ogygia.  Fiacha  Labhruinne  [Foeha 
Lttvrinna]  was  king  of  Iceland  Irom  A.  M.  '6727  to 
3751 ;  and  it  is  related  that  he  gained  several  battles 
during  his  reign,  in  one  of  which  he  defeated  the 
Emai,  a  tribe  of  Firbolga,  who  dwelt  on  the  plain 
now  covered  by  the  lake.  "After  the  battle  wa» 
gained  from  them,  the  lake  flowed  over  them,  bo  that 
it  vas  from  them  the  lake  is  named  (^LocA  Eirne"], 
that  is,  a  lake  over  the  Eruai." 

Our  most  anoient  records  point  to  the  eruption  of 
Lough  Neagli  as  having  occurred  in  the  end  of  tlie 
first  century.  From  the  universality  of  the  trndi- 
tion,  OS  well  as  its  great  antiquity,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  some  great  inundation  actually  occurred 
about  the  time  mentioned,  and  the  well-known  ehal- 
lownesB  of  the  lake  lends  some  corroboration  to  the 
truth  of  the  records.  GiraJdua,  who  evidently  borrowed 
the  fltory.from  the  native  writers,  relates  that  it  was 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  a  fairy  fountain,  which 
had  been  accidentally  left  uncovered ;  and  mentions 
what  the  people  will  tell  you  to  this  day,  that  the 
Gahermen  sometimes  see  the  lofty  and  slender  cwA^ 
tiattiar  turret,  or  round  towers,  btinoath  its  waters — 
a  belief  whioh  Moore  has  embalmed  in  the  waU* 
known  Uuee : — 

"'  On  I<ougb  Ncugli's  banks  aa  the  fistiennan  itnj^ 
When  ihu  clour  colJ  eve's  deuliain^ 
lie  MX.1  the  round  tower  qT  other  d«T» 
Iti  tbo  waves  beneath  him  diuus^T' 
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The  ancient  name  of  the  territory  now  covered  by- 
the  lake,  was  Liathnihtiine  [Lcafony;  grey  shrub- 
bfiry].  inJ  it  wds  taken  possession  of  by  a  Mimstep' 
chieftain  named  Eocby  Mac  Moireda,  after  he  Lad 
expelled  the  pre'vious  inhabitttnta.     He  occupied  tba 

Elttin  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  and  he  and  all, 
is  family  were  drowned,  except  one  daughter  an4' 
two  sons-  Heneo  the  lake  was  called  Loc/i-iiEcfiachi 
[Lough  Nchagh],  i.  e.  Eocby'a  lake,  which  is  its 
name  in  all  our  ancient  writings,  ami  of  which  the 
present  name  ]ias  preserved  the  sound,  a  little  short- 
ened. The  JV  which  now  forma  the  first  letter  does 
not  belong  to  the  word ;  it  is  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  prostlietic  »,  and  is  a  mere  granimatioal: 
ttooident.  The  name  ol'ten  occura  without  it ;  forj 
instance  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  it  is  given  botti 
ways — Loch-nEthach,  and  Loch-Ethavh ;  and  we 
find  it  Bpelled  Loiir/h  Eaugh  in  Camden,  as  well  as 
in  many  of  the  maps  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

I  This  eruption  is  mentioned  in  an  aneient  poem, 
.blished  by  l>r.  Todd  (Irish  Nennius,  p.  2(!7)  from 
s  Book  of  Leinster;  and  from  this  also  it  appears 
at  lAnnmfiuinc  [Linwinny],  the  /inn  or  lake  of  the 
rubbery,  in  allusion  to  the  old  name  of  the  torrK; 
ry,  was  another  name  for  the  lake 
oohy'a  daughter,Lihaii,is  the  subject  of  an  exoeed4 
ingly  wild  legend,  for  whidi  see  Reeves's  Ecclesiat 
tioftl  Antiquities,  p.  • 
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FAIRIES,    DEMONS,    ODDUNS,    AND    GHOSTS.    I 

It  is  TBry  probable  that  the  belief  in  the  exisS 
of  fairies,  so  characteristic  of  the  Keltio  race  of  ^ 
countries,  oame  in  with  the  earliest  colonies. 
this  question,  however,  I  do  not  intend  to  eutflfl 
is  sufBoient  to  observe  here,  that  the  belief,  in  ol 
reality,  is  i-ecorded  in  the  oldest  of  our  uative  l 
ings,  and  that  with  a  distinctness  and  cdroiu 
tiality  that  prove  it    to  have  been,  at  the  t 
which  they  treat,  long  established  and  univen 
received. 

It  was   belioved  that   these  supernatural  1 
dwelt  in  habitations  in  the  interior  of  pleasant  II 
which  were  called  by  the  name  of  m//i  or  »ith  [•! 
Oolgan's  explanation  of  this  term  is  so  exact,  an 
gives  Bueh  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  superat 
respecting  the  m'ef/i  and  its  inhabitants,  that  I  f 
here  translate  his  words : — "  Fantastical  spiritfl 
by  the  Irish  called  meu  of  the  sJdh,  because  then 
seen  as  it  were  to  come  out  of  beautiful  hills  to  u 
men  ;  and  hence  the  vulgar  belief  that  Iht^y  p 
in   certain   subterraneous  habitalioijs  witliin    1 
hills;    and    these  habitations,  aud  soroetimeal 
hills  themselves,  are  called   by,  the  Irish   MM 
siod/m." 

In  Colgon's  time  the  fairy  superstition  1 
acended  to  the  common  people— the  vulgua ;  foJ 
spread  of  the  Faith,  and  the  influence  of  edaoofl 
had  disenthralled  the  minds  of  the  better  di 
But  in  the  fifth  century,  the  existence  of  tho  1 
[  a/'n/Ae  [dinaa-shee ;  people  oi  Ite  tairy  mai 
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vrae  an  article  of  belief  with  the  high  as  well 
the  low ;  as  muy  he  inferred  from  the  foUowinj 
ioUB  passage  in  Uie  Book  of  Arningli, 
id  the  two  daugliters  of  Laeghaire  [Learj],  king  of 
eland,  partioipating  in  this  Bupei'Stition : — "Then 
;.  Patrick  came  to  tlie  well  which  ia  called  Clebach, 
t  the  Bide  of  Cruachnn  towards  the  east ;  and  be- 
fore sunrise  they  (Patrick  and  his  companions)  sat 
down  near  the  well.  And  lo  !  the  two  daughters  of 
king  Laeghaire,  Ethnea  the  fair  and  Fedflma  the 
ruddj,  came  early  to  the  well  to  wash,  after  the 
manner  of  women ;  and  they  found  near  the  well  a 
synod  of  holy  bishops  with  Patrick.  And  they  knew 
not  whence  they  came,  or  in  what  form,  or  from 
what  people,  or  from  what  country ;  but  they  sup- 
posed them  to  be  Diiitie  »id/ic,  or  gods  of  the  earth, 
or  a  phantasm"  (.Todd's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  452_). 
Dr.  Todd  adds  in  a  note  :—  "  Duini  aidhe,  the  men  of 
the  itidhe,  or  phantoms,  the  name  given  by  the  Irish 
to  the  fairies — men  of  the  hills;  the  word  sidhe  or 
»oidha  signifies  the  habitations  supposed  lo  belong  to 
these  aerial  beings,  in  the  hollows  of  tlie  hills  and 
mountains.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  is  cog- 
nilte  with  the  Lat.  ntdex,  or  from  a  Celtic  root,  aide, 
a  blast  of  wind." 

The  belief  of  king  Laegbaire's  daughters  regard- 
theee  aerial  beings,  as  related  in  a  MS.  copied  in 
year  807,  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
18  of  Colgan.  and  the  superstition  has  descended 
oar  own  time  in  all  its  integrity.  Its  limits  are 
eed  further  oircumflcribed;  but  at  the  present  day 
peasantry  in  remote  districts  believe  that  the 
•jes  inhabit  the  mllie,  or  hills,  and  that  occasionally 
favoured  with  a  riew  of  their  maguifi.t«ft.^ 
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^^H  weU-knowD   spirit: — Irish  henu^iudhp,  woman  of  ^^ 
I^B   fair^  maiiaious.     Many  of  the  old  Milesian  famiHflJi 

■  are  atlended  by  a  baneheo,  who  i'oretelis  and  laments 
the  approaching  death  of  a  member  of  the  favoured 
race  by  ktmhy  round  tbo  house  in  the  lonely  night. 
NumberleHB  banshee  stories  are  related  witii  gw*™ 
ciroumstaotiality,  by  the  peasantry  all  over  Irelsa 
several  of  which  ai-o  preserved  in  Crofton  Croks 

^^   fairy  legends. 

^^^  In  our  old  authorltiBB  it  is  very  often  stated  tlu 
^^1  the  fairies  are  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns;  and  I* 
^^P  oinefs  of  this  race — such  as  the  Uasdo,  Bore  1 

■  &c. — ore  frequently  referred  to  as  the  arohiteota  a 
inhabitants  of  the  sidlic.    For  example,  in  the  oo 

kof  the  "  History  of  the  Cemeteries  "  contained  in  fl 
MS.  H.  3.  17,  T.  C.  D.,  the  following  statem^ 
ocours  relating  to  tbo  death  of  Cormoo  mao  Art:f 
"  Or  it  was  the  siahhra  [sheevra]   that  killed  1 ' " 
i.e.  the  Tuntha   de  Dananna,  for  they  were  ci 
tiabbrox."     lu  some  cases,  however,  the  siilht  i 
named  after  the  chief's  of  the  Milesian  colony,  a 
□ttse  of  Sidh-Aedha  at  BailyBliannon  (see  page  181  _  _ 
and  at  present  theTuatlia  De  Dananu  origin  of  theia"* 
aerial  beings  seems  to  be  quite  forgotten ;  for  alrooftt 
all  raths,  cashels,  and  mounds — the  dwelliuga,  forts, 
and  sepulolires  of  the  Firboles  and  Milesians,  as  ^jf 
as  those  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danauns — are  considi 
as  fairy  haunts. 
Of  this  ancient  Tuatha  De  Dauann  people 

■  knowledge  is  very  Bcant  indeed ;  but,  judging  d , 
many  very  old  tulos  and  references  in  our  MSS 
.and  from  the  works  supposed  to  be  creouted  W  ^.' 
Tsoff,  of  which  numerous  remains  stillexist — sepiuol)|i 
moimds,  graosfuUy  fonaed  s\eu&«i  &'^«ax\wuui  A 
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we  may  conclude  thnt  tliey  were  a  people  of  Guperios^ 
ictelligeoce  and  artlstie  skill,  and  that  tliey  were 
tnquered  and  driven  into  remote  districts,  hy  tlie 
88  intellioont  but  more  warlike  Milesian  tribes  who 
Bucoeeded  them.  Their  knowledge  and  skill  procured 
tbem  the  reputation  of  magicians ;  and  the  ob- 
scure manner  in  which  they  were  forced  to  live  after 
thoir  subjugation,  in  retired  and  lonely  places,  gra- 
dually impressed  the  vulgar  with  the  belief  that  thoy 
were  supernatural  beings. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  subjugation  of 
Tirntha  De  Dananna,  with  the  subsequent  belief 
garding  them,  was  the  origin  of  Irish  fairy  mythology. 
The  superstition,  no  doubt,  existed  long  previously ; 
and  this  naystoriouB  race,  having  undergone  a  gradual 
deification,  became  confounded  and  identified  with 
the  original  local  gods,  and  ultimately  supersedi 
them  altogether. 

The   most  ancient  and  detailed  account  of  theip 
final  dispersiou  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy,  a 
MS-  of  the  year  1463 ;  where  it  is  related  in  the  tale 
of  Cnrobog,  daughter  of  Manaunan  Mae  Lir,  that  the 
Tuathn  Da  Dananns,  after  the  two  disastrous  battles 
if  Taillettun  and  Dritim  Lii/heon,  held  a  meeting  at 
\^rugh  on  the  Boyne,  under  the  presidency  of  Man- 
man  ;  and  by  hia  advioe  they  distnbuted  and  quar- 
■r«d  themselves  ou  the  pleasant  hills  and  plains  of 
Bodhbh   [Bovel  Derg,  son  of  the   Dagda, 
OB  chosen  king ;  and  Manaunan,  their  chief  couu- 
illor,  arranged  the  different  places  of  abode  for  the 
lobles  among  the  hills. 
Several  of  the  sulhn  mentioned  in  this  narrative 
known,  and  some  of  them  are  still  celebra.t«4  %.% 
haunts.      SidU    Sitidltbh   [^Boot\,  ■w\t\i  ^o-ia 
for  its  chief,  veas  on  the  shore  o£  liOugV  T>«i%i 
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eomewliere  near  Portumua,  Several  liUls  in  Iroland, 
noted  fttiry  haunts,  took  their  names  from  tliis  chief, 
and  others  from  Lis  daughter,  Bugh  [Boo].  One  of 
the  former  is  Knockavoe  near  Strnbane.  The  Four 
Masters  mention  it  at  A.D.  io'i2,  as  "  CnM-Buidhhh, 
commonly  called  Ciioc-tDiS/iog/M ;"  which  shoi 
that  the  former  was  the  oorrect  old  name,  and  that] 
had  been  corrupted  in  their  time  to  Cnoc-an-BI 
which  is  its  present  Irish  name,  and  which  U  i 
aented  in  sound  by  the  anglicised  form,  Knocki 
They  mention  it  again  at  1557  ;  and  here  they  give 
it  the  full  name  Cnoc-Dniilhhh-Derg,  Bove-Derg  hill. 
It  was  probably  the  same  old  chief  who  left  his  name 
on  Rafwee  in  the  parish  of  Killeany  in  Galway ; 
which,  in  an  ancient  authority  quoted  by  Hardiman 
(Tar  (J.  37(1),  is  called  Rath-BnidlM,  Bovo's  fort. 
From  his  daughter  is  named  Canbo,  in  the  parish  of 
Killummod,  RoBcoramon.  which  Duald  M'Firbia 
writes  Ccfinn-Biitf/in,  i.e.  Bugh's  head  or  hill. 

Sidh  Trm'm,  under  the  guardianship  of  Midir,  was 

situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  Slane,  on  the  Boyne, 

^  but  its  name  and  legend  are  now  forgotten.     Sidh 

INeanuta,  under  Sidhmall,  is  now  called  MuUaghsheo 
or  Fairymount,  and  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
gefiin,  near  Lanesbnrough,  in  the  county  Rosoom- 
mon-  Sidh  Meadlia  [MS],  over  whicli  presided  Fion- 
bharr  [Finvar],  is  the  well-known  mountain  ni  " 
called  Knockma,  five  miles  Eonth-west  of  TuaAi ; ' 
tradition  respecting  it  is  still  preserved  in  all 
vividness ;  and  the  exploits  of  Finvara,  its  guardi 
fairy,  are  celebrated  all  over  Ireland, 
Sidh  Aedha  Rnaidfi,  another  of  these  celebrated 
fairy  resorts  is  the  hill  now  called  Alullaghshee,  od 
K  whiob  the  modem  ohnroh  is  built,  at  B&llywanni     "* 

J>ouega}.    The  Book  ol'  LciiVBtet  aai  t^CaJw 
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authoritiee  relate  that  Aodh-Buadli  [Ay-roo],  tl 
father  of  Madia,  founder  of  Emauia  (seo  p.  88),  w 
drowned  ia  the  cfttaract  at  Baliyehannon,  which  was 
thence  called  after  him,  Ens-Rmidh,  or  Eas-Aedhn- 
Riiaidh  [Assroo,  AssayrooJ,  Aedh  Uuadh'e  waterfall, 
now  shortened  to  Asaaroe.     He  was  buried  over  th« 
cataract,  in  the  mound  which  was  called  from 
Sidh-Aedhn—a,  name  still  partly  preserved  in  MoUJ 
loghshee,  the  hill  of  the  ^Idh  or  fairy  palace.' 

This  hill  has  recently  beea  found  to  contain  suh- 
terranean  chambers,  which  confirms  our  ancient  le- 
gendary accounts,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  great  sepul- 
^ral  mound  like  those  on  the  Boyne.  How  few  of 
the  people  of  Ballyshannon  know  that  tlie  familiar 
name  MuUa^hslieo  is  a  living  memorial  of  thoso  dim 
ages  when  Aedh  Ruadh  held  sway,  and  that  the 
great  king  himself  has  slept  here  in  his  dome-rooft  ' 
dwelling  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  I 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  whi{ 
the  fairy  mythology  was  accepted  in  Ireland  in  re- 
mote ages.  But,  even  if  history  were  wholly  silent 
regarding  the  former  prevalence  of  this  belief,  it 
would  be  suflioiently  attested  by  the  great  numbers 
of  places,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  whose 
nameB  contain  the  word  sidb,  or,  as  it  ia  usually 
modernized,  nhec.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that 
Lsvery  one  of  these  places  was  once  firmly  believed 
^  be  a  fairy  mansion,  inhabited  by  those  myste- 
pons  beings,  and  that  in  ease  of  many  of  them,  the 
0  superstition  lurka  at  this  diiy  in  the  minds  of 

0  peasantry. 

Sidh,  OS  we  have  seen,  was  originally  applied  to  a 
Y  palace,  and  it  was  afterwards  gradually  tran*- 
}d  to  the  hill,  and  ultimately  to  t\\o  tavne4^)a« 
riww;  but  this  laat  transition  must  ta'ie  "Vjeaiiti. 
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I  Tery  early  period,  for  we  find  it  expressly  stated 
I  passage  in  the  Leabliar-iia-hUidhre,  tliat  the  i{ 
I  rant  called  the  fariea  aide-     At  the  present  day, 
I  word  generally  signifies  a  fairy,  but  the  diminutive 
I  <i(/Afi>3[fiheeoge]i9morecommonlyemployed.  When 
I  «(i/A  forms  part  of  a  name,  it  is  often  not  easy  to  d^ 
termine  whether  it  means  the  fairies  themselves 
their  habitations. 

Sliee  and  its  modifications  constitute  or  begin 
names  of  about  seventy  townlanda,  which  are  pretty 
equally  disti-ibuted  over  the  four  provinces,  very  few 
being  found,  however,  in  the  counties  of  liouth, 
Dublin,  and  Wicklow.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  more  places  whose  names  contain  this  word  iu 
the  middle  or  end;  and  there  are  innumerable  fairy 
hills  and  forts  through  the  country,  designated  by 
the  word  shee,  which  have  not  oommunicated  their 
names  to  towulands. 

Sidh-dhrnim  [Sheerim],  fairy  ridge — the  old  name 
of  the  Eock  of  Caehel  and  of  ecveral  other  ancient 
fairy  haunts — is  still  the  name  of  six  townlands  in 
Armagh  under  the  modym  form  Sheetrim;  thechange 
from  a  to  t  (in  di-ai'm]  must  have  begun  a  long  time 
ago,  for  Sid/i-di-uiin  is  written  Sifh-truim  in  Tonut 
Eigas's  poem  ("  Hy  Fiachraoh,"  p.  29):  SheereT- 
agh,  in  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  grey  shfe;  Sbee- 
gorey  near  Boyle,  the  fairy  hill  of  Guaire  or  Gorey, 
a  man's  name.  There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Corbally,  Tipperary,  called  the  Sheehys,  or  in  Irish 
Na  silhe  [na  sheeha],  i.  e.  the  fairy  mounts  ;  and  a 
range  of  low  heigbts  south  of  Trim  in  Meath,  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sheo  hills,  i.  e.  the 
fairy  bills. 
^i'tere  is  a  famous  fairy  palace  on  the  eastern 
sboalder  o£  Siiorenaman  moxmtain  va  Iw^yaMT- 
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Aooordiog  to  a  metrioiLl  romance  contained  in  the' 
Book  of  Lismore  and  other  authorities,  the  Tuatlia 
Do  Dananu  women  of  this  sidh  enchanted  Finn  moo 
Camboil  and  his  Fiatina :  and  from  these  women 
tlio  mountain  took  its  name.  It  is  now  called  in 
^Irish,  Stkbh-na-mban-Jionn,  which  would  signify  the 
^nouotain  of  the  fair-haired  women ;  hut  O'Dono- 
1  shows  that  the  truR  name  is  Slinbh-na-mban- 
^eimhinn  [Slievenamon  Fevin],  the  mountain  of  the 
women  of  Fet'mlieaun,  whioh  was  an  ancient  teiTitory 
coestensire  with  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  Enat ;; 
aod  this  was  shortened  to  the  present  name,  Sliab!^: 
na-mban,  or  Slievenarnan. 

The  word  oocurs  still  more  frequently  in  the  auA\ 
of  names;  and  in  this  case  it  may  he  generally  taken; 
to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  part  of  the  name 
that  precedes  it.      Tliere  is  a  parish  in  Longford 
oalled  KiUoshee,  whicli  was  probably  so  called  be- 
cause the  ohuroh  was  built  near  or  on  the  site  of  one 
of  these  mounts.    KiUoshee  in  Kildare  has,  however, 
a  different  origin.     Cloonshee  near  Elphin  in  the 
county  lloBoommon,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters 
Cluaia-hithe,  fairy  meadow ;    aud  there  are  several 
other  places  of  the  same  name.     Bashee  in  Antrim, 
where  St.    Patrick   is  recorded  to  have  founded  a 
ohnroh,   ia  in  Irish  Rnlh-nitke  (Four  Masters),  the 
fort  of  the  fairies ;   and  the  ijootl  people  must  have 
often  appeared,  at  some  former  period,  to  the  inha- 
bitants  of  those  plaoes  now  called  Ballynashee  and 
^^^3allynaBheeoge,  the  town  of  the  fairies, 
^^^B    The  word  mlli  undergoes  several  local  modifica- 
^^^Kons;  for  esample  Knockuasheega  near  Cappoquin 
^^^n  Waterford,  is  called  in  Irish  Cnoc-nit-Kigr,  the  hill 
^^Kjir  the  faries ;  aud  the  name  of  Cheek  ?iAu\,  ou  'Oci^ 
^^KSttirbehw  Waterford,  k  merely  an  a4a^\A5AO'o.  ^to^s^ 
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Sheega  point ;  for  the  Irish  name  is  P6int«-fti 

[Fointa-na-sheegft],  ths  point  of  the  f&iries. 
townland  of  Sheegys  (i.  e.  fairy  hills)  in  Uie  pea 
of  KilbaiTOD,  Donegal,  was  onoe  no  doubt  a  favouritfl 
resort  of  faiiiea  ;  and  on  its  aouthtru  boundary,  near 
high  water  work,  there  is  a  mound  called  Mulaa&hee- 
froe,  the  hill  of  the  fairy  dweUinga.  In  the  parislv  of 
Aghanagh,  Sligo,  there  are  two  townlands,  called 
Cuilaheeghary,  which  the  people  call  in  Irish,  CoiU- 
goithckalre,  the  fairies'  wood,  for  a  large  wood  for- 
merly etood  there. 

While  sidheog  means  a  fairy,  the  other  diminutive 
aidliedn  [Bheeawul  is  always  applied  to  a  fairy  mount. 
The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  all  over  Ireland,  but 
it  is  particularly  common  in  Connaught,  where  theee 
Bkeeaum  are  met  with  in  great  numbers;  they  are 
generally  beautiful  green  round  hillocks,  with  an  old 
fort  on  the  summit.  Their  numbers  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  in  old  times.  Gomo  parts  of  Connaof 
must  liavo  been  more  thickly  peopled  with  f  ' 
than  with  men. 

Great  numbers  of  pinoea  have  taken  tboir  [ 
&om  these  haunted  hills ;    and    the  word  i 
various  forms,  suoh  as  Sheaun,  Sheebaun,  Stij 
and  Shean,  which  give  names  to  about  thirty  ti 
lands  scattered  through  the  four  provinces.  It  i 
uufrequcntly  changed  to  Hton,  as  in  the  partd 
Laraghbryan  in   Kildare,  where  the  place  nta 
called  evidently  took  its  name  from  a  sheeatm,  J 
is  written  Shiane  in  an  Inquisition  of  James  1. 1 
there  are  several   other  instances  of  tins  oddl 
ruptioQ.     Near  Ballybay  in  Mooaghan,  is  a  ^ 
called  Shane,  another  form  of  the  word ; 
I     pJural  Bhanes,  fairy  hills,  oooui's  in  the 
I  -Lougbguilo,  Autrim.     S\ioona  W  IjKAroa,  S 
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in  Meath  and  Fermanagh,  and  ^lieoana  in  Wioklow, 
are  different  fonns  of  the  Irish  plural  sidkne  [ebeenaj, 
foiry  hillB, 

The  sound  of  the  s  is  often  eolipaed  by  i  (p.  23), 
and  this  gives  rise  to  further  modifications.  There 
is  a  oastle  called  Ballinteean  giving  name  to  a  town- 
land  in  the  parish  of  Ballysakeery,  Mayo,  which  is 
written  by  if'Firbis,  Baile-aii-teiodhnin,  the  town  of 
the  fairy  hill ;  the  same  uamo  occurs  near  Ballinrobe 
in  the  same  oonnty,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kilglass, 
Sligo :  in  Down  and  Kildare  it  takes  the  form  of 
BaTlinttne ;  and  that  this  last  name  is  derived  from 
si/iAnin  is  shoi^-n  by  the  fact  that  Ballintine  near  Bla- 
rifl  in  Down  is  written  Shiane  in  an  Inqiiisition  of 
James  I.  Aghintain  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  would 
be  written  in  tlie  original,  Avhadh-an-hiadhain 
[Aghanteean],  the  field  of  the  fairy  mount.  . 

Most  of  tne    different  kinds   of  fairies,  so  well'J 
known  at  the  present  day  to  those  acquainted  with  ' 
the  Irish  peasantry,  have  also  been  commemorated  in 
local  names.     A  few  of  those  I  will  here  briefly  men- 
tion, but  the  subject  deserves  more  space  than  I  c 
afford.* 

The  Pooka — Irish  puca — is  an  odd  mixture  of  ■ 
merriment  and  malignity ;  his  exploits  form  the  Bub->  1 
ject  of  innumerable  legendary  narratives;  and  every 
literary  tourist  who  visits  our  inland,  seems  to  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  record  some  now  story  of  this  capri- 
cious goblin.  Under  the  name  of  Puck,  he  will  be 
I  cognized  as  the  "  merry  wanderer  of  the  night," 
ho  boasts  that  he  can  "  put  a  girdle  round  about 
«  fl&ith  in  forty  minutes ;  "  and  the  genius  of  Shak- 
•  6m  Croftoti  Croker-s  •■  Iri.li  Fiiiry  LcgcnAs,"  w\4N\\\i^» 
trink  Popular  Supentitioas. " 
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Bpeare  has  conferred  oq  bim  a  kind  of  immortality 

he  never  expected . 

There  aa^  many  places  all  over  Ireland  wliere  tlw 
Pooka  is  still  well  remembered,  and  where,  though  he 
has  himself  forsaken  his  haunte,  he  has  left  his  name 
to  attest  his  former  reign  of  teiTor.  One  of  the  best 
known  is  Pollaphuca  in  Wickiow,  a  wild  ohasm 
where  the  Liffey  falls  over  a  ledge  of  rooks  into 
a  deep  pool,  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs, 
signitying  the  pool  or  hole  of  the  Pooka,  There  an 
three  townlands  in  Clare,  and  several  other  places  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  same  name; 
they  are  generally  wild  lonely  dells,  caves,  phasmi  ia 
rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  or  pools  in  deep  glens  like 
that  in  "Wicklow — all  plaoes  of  a  lonely  character, 
suitable  haunts  for  this  mysterious  sprite.  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  Puckstown  iu  the  parish  of  Mosstown 
in  Louth,  and  probably  of  Puckstown,  near  Artaine 
in  Dublin,  was  Pollaphuca,  of  which  the  present 
name  is  an  incorrect  translation.  Boheraphuoa  (4f 
/iff,  a  road)  four  miles  north  of  Hoscrea  iu  Tippen 
must  have  been  a  dangerous  place  topassatnigW. 
days  of  old.  Carrigaphooca  (the  Pooka's  ro^)  i 
miles  west  of  Maoroom.  where  on  the  top  of  a  H 
overhanging  the  Sullane,  stand  the  ruins  of  \ 
M'Cartliy's  oastle,  is  well  known  aa  the  place  whai 
Daniel  O'Rourke  began  his  adventurous  voyage  1 
the  moon  on  the  back  of  an  cngle ;  and  here  for  many 
a  generation  the  Pooka  held  his  "ancient  solitair 
reign,"  and  played  pranks  which  the  peasantry  will 
relate  with  minute  detail. 

About  half  way  between  Kilfinane  in  Limeriuki 
and  Mituhelstown  in  Cork,  the  bridge  of  Ahaphtu 
oroaaoa  the  Ouna;,'eeragh  river  at  the  Junction  ofi 
two  chief  branches,  and  on  t\i«  \)ouB.ia.Tj  t&  ^S«  r 
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mtiea.  Before  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  this  waa 
pluco  of  eril  ropute,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
»r  on  stormy  winter  nights,  many  a  traveUer  was 
'awept  off  by  the  flood  in  attempting  to  cross  the  dan- 
i;|pBroii8  ford;  these  fatalities  were  all  attributed  to 
"tne  malice  of  the  goblin  that  haunted  the  place ;  and 
the  Dame — tho  Pooka's  ford — still  reminds  us  of  his 
deeds  of  darkness. 

He  is  often  found  lurking  in  rafhs  and  li 
accordingly  there  are  many  old  forts  through  the 
country  called  Lissaphuca  and  Bathpooka,  whicb 
have,  ID  some  eases,  given  names  to  townlands.  In 
the  pariah  of  KUoolmaD  in  Kerry,  are  two  townlands 
called  Rathpoge  on  the  Ordnance  map,  aad  Rath- 
pooke  in  other  authorities — evidcDtly  lialhptica,  the 
Pooka's  rath.  Sometimes  his  name  is  shortened  to 
:^fook,  or  puck :  as,  for  instance,  in  Castlepook,  the 
>bUQ'8  crwtle.  a  black,  square,  stera-lookiug  old 
.,  iwer,  near  Doneraile  in  Cork,  io  a  dreary  spot  at 
ihe  foot  of  tho  Ballyhoura  hills,  as  fit  a  place  for 
a  pooka  as  could  be  conceived.  This  form  is  also 
found  in  the  name  of  the  great  moat  of  Cloghpook 
in  Queen's  County  {written  Cloyth-an-puka  in  a 
rental  book  of  the  Earl  of  Eildare,  A.  D.  I0I8),  the 
stone  or  stone  fortress  of  the  pooka;  and  according 
Io  O'Uonovan,  the  name  of  Ploopluok  near  Naaa  ia 
Kildare,  is  a  corruption — a  very  vile  one  iudeed- 
the  eanie  name. 

The  word  siabhra  [sheevra]  is  now  very 
quently  employed  to  denote  a  fairy,  and  we  ha' 
found  it  used  in  this  sense  in  the  quotation  at  pa(_ 
180  from  the  '"  History  of  the  Cemeteries."  This 
term  appears  in  the  names  of  several  places :  tbera 
for  example,  a  townland  called  Drumsheaver,  in 
poiiah  of  Tedaraet,  MonaghaB,  Wt  ■wV\*Jq.\& 
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I  written  in  several  modem  authoritiee,  DrumBhevery, 
the  ridge  of  the  shcccras ;  and  they  must  have  also 
haunted  Glennasheevar,  in  the  parish  of  luishmac- 
Boint  in  Fermanagh. 

Nor  is  the  lepreohaun  foreotton — the  merry  sprite 
"  Whom  maids  at  night.  Oft  meet  in  glen  that's 
haunted,"  who  will  give  you  the  spardn  icillhige,  on 
inexhauatible  fairy  purse,  if  you  can  only  manage  to 
hold  him  spell-bound  by  an  uninterrupted  gaze. 
This  lively  little  fellow  is  known  hy  several  different 
names,  such  as  luprachauii,  luriame,  lurrigailane,  clui-i- 
cane,  liippcrcaiinne,  louglinjinmi,  &,c.  The  correct  ori- 
ginal designation  from  whioh  all  these  have  been 
eomipted,  is  liichorpan,  or  as  we  find  it  in  the  MS. 
H.  2,  16  (col.  120),  lucharban;  from  /«," everything 

k  small  "  (Cor.  GL,  roee  "Inda"),  and  corpan,  a  dimi* 
nutive  of  cot-p,  a  body,  Lat.  corpus;  so  that  luckorpdn 
Bignifies  *'  an  extremely  little  body  "  (see  Stokes's 
Cor.  Gl.p.  1). 
In  the  towuland  of  Creevagh,  near  Cong  iu  Mayo,. 
there  is  a  cave  called  Mullenlupraghaun,  the  h  '  ' 
cbauns'  mill,  "  where  in  former  times  the  peo] ' 
their  caskeenS  of  com  at  nightfall,  and  founc 
full  of  meal  in  the  morning  "  (Wilde's  Lough 
rib) — ground  by  the  lepreobauna.  And  it  is  oei 
that  they  must  have  long  chosen,  as  favourite  bai 
Knooknaloorioaun  (the  bill  of  the  loorioauna), 
Lismore  in  Watorford,  and  FoulatuppercadauiL  (j 
d  hole),  near  Killorglin  in  Kerry. 

Every  one  knows  that  fairies  arc  a  merry  race 
that  they  enjoy  Immensely  their  midnight  gomhol 
moreover,  it  would  seem  that  they  indulge  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  peoBant  pastimes.     The  fairy  fort  of 
l/J5farbe^nagommaun  stoads  in    the   townland 
Kaockaagr^gue  Eaet,  Eoui  nuiee.  itoTB.  Conrof 
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Clare;  and  whoever  cautiously  approaobeH  it  on  . 
Dftlm  raoonliffht  night,  will  probably  see  a  spectanli 
worth  remembering — the  little  iuhabitants,  in  alJ  their' 
plory.  playing  nt  the  game  of  romon,  or  hurley. 
Their  favourite  amusement  is  told  clearly  enough  in 
the  name  Ltos-fear-fietf-na-ffeomuii,  the  fort  of  the 
little  hurlers.  Sam  Lover  must  have  been  well  ai>- 
quaiuted  with  their  pastimes  when  he  wrote  his 
pretty  song,  "  The  fairies  are  dancing  by  brake  and 
by  bower;"  and  indeed  be  probably  saw  them  him- 
self, "  lightly  tiipping  o'er  the  green,"  iu  one  of  the 
many  forts,  wliere  tney  indulge  in  their  nightly 
Mvelry,  and  which  are  still  called  Lissarinka,  the 
Vgt  of  the  dancing, 

kKeaderB  of  Orofton  Croker  will  recollect  the  stor 
f  the  rath  of  Knockgrafi'on,  and  how  the  little  maa, 
tiUBmore,  sitting  down  to  rest  liimself  near  the  forU 
t«&rd  a.  strain  of  wild  musiofrora  the  inside.  Knock- 
rfttfon  is  not  the  only  "  airy  "  place  where  the  ceoi 
r,  or  fairy  niusio,  is  beard ;  in  fact  thia  is  a  v 
tommon  way  of  manifesting  their  preBcnce  ;  and 

Tlingly  certain  raths  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
I  by  the  name  of  Liesakeole,  tlie  fort  of  tha 
mnaic.  Neilson  (Irish  G-rara,,  page  55)  mentions  a 
hill  in  the  county  of  Down,  called  ICnooknafeadalea, 
whistling  hill,  from  the  music  of  the  fairies  which 
was  often  heard  to  proceed  from  it ;  and  the  townland 
of  Lisnafeddaly  in  Monagban,  and  Lisnafeedy  in 
Armagh,  both  took  their  names  (signifying  tlio  fort 
of  the  whistling :  /ead  or  Jit/,  a  whistle)  from  lUsef, 
with  the  same  reputation. 

The  life  of  a  fairy  is  not,  however,  all  merrimeni 
Sometimes  the  little  people  of  two  neighbouring  fori 

&ix6l,andfightBaagiiinary battles.    Th(»e  etniQxnJ 

B  always  t^e  place  by  night ;  tKe\rama,Q  \\^v[^'i<- 
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ants  ara  terrified  by  shrill  Hcreams  and  other  ind©- 
Bcribahle  DoiseB;  and  in  the  morning  the  fields  are 
strewn  with  drops  of  blood,  little  bones,  and  other 
relies  of  the  fight.  Certain  foi-ts  in  some  of 
northern  counties,  whose  iiihabitaQts  wore  often 
gaged  in  warfare,  have,  from  these  conflicts, 
uio  name  of  Lisuascragh,  the  fort  of  the  screeching. 

Very  often  wiien  you  pass  a  lonely  fort  on  a  dark 
night,  yon  will  be  astonished  to  see  a  light  shining 
from  it;  the  fairies  are  then  at  some  work  of  their 
own,  and  you  will  do  well  to  pass  on  and  not  disturb 
them.  From  the  frequency  of  this  apparition,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  many  forts  are  called  Lisnagannell 
and  Lisnngunnell,  the  fort  of  (he  candles ;  and 
some  instances  they  have  given  names  to  tovmlai 
as,  for  exaniple,  Lisnagonnell  in  the  county  Dc 
Lisnageenly  in  Tipperary ;  Lisgoimell  in  Tyrol 
and  Liecunnell  in  Mayo.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
these  fearful  lights  are  always  the  creation  of  tho 
peasant's  imagination  ;  no  doubt  they  have  been  in 
many  instanoes  actually  seen,  and  we  must  attribi  '~ 
them  to  that  curious  phenomenon,  ignis  fafaus. 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  But  the  people  will  not  listen 
this,  for  they  know  well  that  ftll  such  apparitions  Bl»' 
the  work  of  the  good  people. 

Fairies  are  not  the  only  supernatural  beings  let 
loose  on  the  world  by  night ;  there  are  ghosts,  phan- 
toms, and  demons  of  Tarioiie  kinds ;  and  the  name  of 
many  a  place  still  tells  the  dreaded  scenes  nightly 
eoai'toj  thei-e.  The  word  dea/bh  [dalliv],  a  shape  or 
image  {de/b,  pffigies,  Zenss,  10)  is  often  apphed  to  a 
ghost-  The  townland  of  KilleenQagalliTo  in  tho 
parish  of  Templebredon,  Tipperar^',  took  itn  uomo 
from  an  old  churchyard,  where  the  dead  muHt  hav« 
rested  UDqaietly  in  their  gruvea ;  for  tlift   name  ia 
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a  corruption  (p.  56)  of  CHUn-na-ndmlbh,  the  littla 
church  of  the  phantoms.  So  also  DrumnanaUv  in 
Monaghao,  and  Clondallow  in  King's  County,  thai 
ridge  and  tlie  meadow  of  the  specti'es.  And  in  soxdA 
of  the  central  oountiee,  certain  oIiiBters  of  thorn  hiishefl., 
which  have  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  air^ 
called  by  the  name  ofDulIowhush((/ii//(iH',  i.e.  rffufflA] 
i,  e.  the  phantom  hush. 

There  is  a  hideous  kind  of  hohgohlin  generally  mi 

with  in  ohurohyarda,  called  a  duUaghan,  who  can 

take  off  and  put  on  his  head  at  will — in  fact  you 

generally  meet  him  with  that  member  in  hia  pocket, 

^under  his  arm,  or  absent  altogether  ;  or  if  you  have 

"  e  fortune  to  light  on  a  number  of  them  you  may 

e  them  amusing  themselves  hy  Hinging  their  heads 

one  another,  or  kioking  them  for  footballs.     Bal- 

lindollagban  in  tlie  parish  of  Baslick,  Roscommon, 

Bust  bo  a  horrible  plane  to  iiTC  in,  if  the  duilaghau 

Ihat  gave  it  the  name  ever  shows  himself  now  to  the 

'ohabitauts. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  ghost  without  a  hei 

is  very  usual,  not  only  in  Ireland,  lufc  all  over  tl 

world ;  and  a  little  lake  in  the  parish  of  Uunag] 

~inore  in  Donegal,  four  miles  south  of  Slranorlar, 

""ill  called  Lough  Giliagancan,  the  hpaJleBa  man's 

Jce,  from  having  been  haunted  by  one  of  these  visit- 

Bnt  I  suppose  it  is  only  in  Ireland  you  could 

with  a  ghost  without  a  shirt.     Several  of  these 

ftstelcss  fellows   must  have  at  some  former  period 

pamed  nightly  at  large  in  some  of  the  northern 

^unties,  Vplicre  there  are  certain  small  lakes,  which 

e  BOW  called  Lough  Gillaganleny,  tlie  lake  of  the 

rtleRH  fellow  :  one  for  instance,  two  miles  east  of 

nortliem  extremity  of  Lough  Eaab,  ii«ai  SlBa' 
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town  of  Donegal ;  ftud  another  in  the  pariah,  of  Rofii)< 
iover  iu  L?itrim,  five  miles  from  Manorhamilton 
[GilUt,  a  fellow  ;  gait,  without;  hing,  a  shirt). 

Qlennawoo,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilmao- 
teige,  Sligo,  must  have  been,  aud  perhaps  is  still,  a  j 
ghastly  nelghhourhood,  for  the  name  Okann-wi-  [ 
hhfnath  [Gleiinawoo]  signifies  theglen  of  the  speotres;  L 
and  in  the  parish  of  Aghavea,  Fermanagh,  is  a  plnoo  I 
which  was  doubtless  almost  as  bad,  viz.,  Druinarrdght,  I 
the  ridge  of  the  an-aghl  or  apparition.  Near  the  I 
ohuroh  of  Kiln  imona  in  Glare,  there  is  a  well  called  ] 
Toberatasha ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  and  ita  \ 
shape  is  n<it  more  dismally  suggestive  than  its  name,  I 
Tohar-ii'-lam,  the  well  of  the/ei-cA  or  ghoat.  What  i 
kind  of  malignant  beings  formerly  tormented  the  | 
people  of  Drumahaire  in  Leitrim,  it  is  now  impoB-  \ 
Bible  to  tell;  and  we  Bhould  be  iguorant  of  tneir  I 
very  existence  if  our  annalists  had  not  preserved  f 
the  true  form  of  the  name — Dnnm-da-ethair  fDrum- 
a-ebir;  Four  Masters],  the  ridge  of  the  two  air- 
demons. 

Besides  the  celebrated  fairy  haunts  mentioned  at 
p.  182,  there  ore  several  other  places  in  different  ports  i 
of  Ireland,  presided  over,  each  by  ita  own  guardian  i 
spirit,  and  among  them  several  female  fairies,  or  Ian-  J 
fl/ices.  Some  of  these  ore  very  famous,  and  though  \ 
belonging  to  particidar  places,  are  oelebrated  by  toe  \ 
bards  over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  I 

Cliodhna  [Oleena^  is  the  potent  banshoa  that  roleB  I 
as  queen  over  the  tairies  of  South  Hunster ;  and  yoa  I 
will  hear  innumerable  stories  among  tlie  peaaantry,  J 
of  the  oxercise  of  her  powerful  spells.  Edward  WaUh  1 
Ves  his  lov?r  of  "  O'Ponovan's  Daughter"  tliiul 
(VS.1  bimnajf: — 


I 
I 

1 
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"  God  grant  '^  no  fitv  Ironi  Kmn^kliema  that  woos  me ; 
Gcxl  graut  'llx  not  Cleeiin  the  queen  thitl  pursuus  me  ; 
Tlmt  my  soul,  lost  hii<1  loii^,  Ijus  no  wiichory  wrouirlit  her. 
While  I  drenm  of  dark  groves  anil  O'Donovaii'a  iJiiughter." 

In  the  DiniiBenchus  there  la  an  auoient  poetical 
love  story,  of  which  Cleena  is  the  heroine ;  wherein 
it  is  related  that  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  that  she 
woa  drowned  in  the  harbour  of  Glandore,  near  Skib- 
bereen  in  Cork.  In  this  harbour  the  sea,  at  certain 
times,  utters  a  very  peculiar,  deep,  hollow,  and  me- 
lancholy roar  among  the  caverns  of  tlie  cliSs,  which 
was  formerly  believed  to  foretell  the  death  of  a  king 
of  the  south  of  Ireland ;  and  this  surge  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  called  Tonn-CIecua,  Cleena'e 
wave.  Cleena  had  her  palace  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
rook,  situated  about  five  miles  south-south-west  from 
Mallow ;  it  is  still  well  known  by  the  name  of  Carrig- 
Cleena,  and  it  has  given  name  to  two  townlands. 

Aeibhell  [Eevil],  or  more  correctly  Aebhinn  [Ee- 
vin],  whose  name  signifies  "boautil'ii!,"  was  another 
powerful  banshee,  and  presided  over  north  Munster : 
she  was  in  an  especial  manner  the  guardian  spirit  of 
the  Balcassians.  When  the  Dalcossian  hero,  Dunlang 
or  Dooling  O'Hartigan.  the  friend  and  companion  of 
JIurchadh  [Murraha].  Brian  Boru'a  eldest  son,  was 
on  his  way  to  the  battle  of  Cloutarf,  she  met  him  and 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  fighting  that  day.  For 
atie  told  him  that  he  wpuld  fall  with  Murchadh  :  and 
she  offered  him  the  delights  and  the  immortality  of 
Fairyland,  if  he  would  remain  away.  But  he  replied 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  abandon  Murchadh 
in  the  day  of  battle,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  go, 
emi  to  certain  death.  She  then  threw  a,  tfi&.^'^i^ 
•loioi  round  him  which  made  him  inv\6i.\Ae,  ■wOT'avBt 
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Mm  that  he  would  certainly  be  slaiu  if  lie  threw  i 
off.  I 

He  niBhed  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  fougQ 
for  BOme  time  by  the  eide  of  Murohadh.  making  fttoT 
fid  havoQ  among  the  Danes.  Murohadh  looked  ronm, 
'  *im  on  every  side,  and  at  last  oried  out,  "  1  hear  tlH 
mnd  of  the  blows  of  Dunlang  O'Hartigan,  but  3 
inot  see  him  !  "     Then  Dunlang  could  no  loagi 
to  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  Murchodh ;  ai 
he  threw  off  the  oloak,  and  waa  aoon  aft«r  daiu  ■ 
cording  to  the  fairy's  prediction. 

The  aged  king,  Brian,  remained  in  hia  tent  durln 
the  day.     And  towards  evening  the  tent  was  left  ii 
guarded  In  the  confusion  of  the  battle  ;  andhiB  a 
tendant  urged  him  to  mount  hia  horse  and  retire,  f3 
be  was  in  danger  from  straggling  parties  of  thoDanefl 
But  he  answered — "Retreat  becomes  us  not,  and  X 
know  tliat  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  alive.     VoT 
Aeibhell  of  Craglea  came  to  mc  last  night,  and  told 
me  that  I  should  be  killed  this  day  "  (see  Wars  ota 
GG.,  p.  201).  ■ 

Aeibholl  Imd  her  palaoe  two  miles  north  of  KUI^| 
loo,  iu  a  rock  culled  Crogeevil,  but  better  known  t^| 
the  name  of  Craglea,  grey  rock.  The  rock  is  situnt^H 
a  silent  glen,  under  the  face  of  a  mountain;  aajH 
r  peasantry  affirm   that  she  forsook  her   retre^H 
rben  the  wooda  which  once  coverwl  the  place  V6^| 
it  down.  There  ia  a  spring  in  the  face  of  the  moui^| 
an,  still  called  Tobereevil,  Aeibhell's  well.  H 

\  There  is  a  legend  common  over  all  Ireland,  ooi^H 
leoted  generally  with  lakes,  that  there  lives  at  tl^| 
ittom,  a  monstrous  serpent  or  dragon,  ohniuod  tliei^l 
^  a  sujiurior  power.  The  imprisonment  of  tiiof^l 
lemoniae  mousters  is  commonly  attributed  to  6^| 
''atrjck,  who.  when  he  oleaxed  Oie  coufttr^  ol  \«biiot^B 
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cboee  fhifl  mode  of  disposing  of  some  of  the  most 
ferooioiis : — and  there  ttipy  must  remain  til!  tho  day 
of  judgment-  Id  some  plnces  it  is  said  that  they  are 
permitted  to  appear  aoove  the  waters  at  certain 
times,  generally  every  seven  years ;  and  then  the  in- 
hnbitants  hear  the  clanking  of  chains,  or  other  un- 
earthly noises. 

Durioc  the  period  of  St.  Patrick's  sojourn  in  Con- 
naught,  he  retired  on  the  approach  of  Lent  to  the 
mountain  of  Croaehpatrick,  and  there  spent  some 
time  in  fasting  and  prayer.  To  this  historical  fact 
has  been  added  a  fabulous  relation,  which  Jocelin  in 
his  life  of  St.  Patrick,  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  promulgate,  hut 
which  is  now  one  of  Ireland's  most  celebrated  lo- 

tgends  ;  namely,  that  the  saint  brouglit  together  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  all  the  serpents  and  veno- 
mous creatures  and  'Ifmonx  of  Ireland,  and  drove 
them  into  the  sea.  There  is  a  deep  hollow  on  the 
nortliern  face  of  tho  mountain,  called  to  this  day 
Lugaademon,  the  lug  or  hollow  of  the  demons,  into 
which  they  all  retreated  on  their  way  to  final  banish- 
ment. 
This  story,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  early  au- 
thentic lives  of  the  saint ;  and  that  it  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  invention  is  evident  from  the  fant,  that 
Ireland's  exemption  from  reptiles  is  mentioned  by 
Solinus,  who  wrote  in  the  third  century;  and  Dede 
mentions  the  same  fact,  but  without  assigning  any 
cause  J  .whereas,  if  such  a  remarkable  occurrence  had 
been  on  record,  doubtless  he  would  not  fail  to  notice 
Legends  of  aquatic  monsters  aro  very  ancient 
amang  the  Irish  people.  We  find  one  mentiouft<l.\i'5 
Adamnan  (Lib.  II.,  oip.  27),  as  infefiVrng  V-n'^'^'iftsfc., 
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in  Scotland.  In  the  life  of  St.  Moclma  of  Balli 
is  related  that  a  stag  wliioh  was  wonnded  in  the  chnAe 
took  refuge  in  an  island  in  Lough  Hoe  ;  but  that  no 
one  dared  to  follow  it,  "on  account  of  a  horrible 
monster  that  infested  the  lake,  and  was  accustomed 
to  destroy  swimmers."  A  man  wae  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  swim  across,  "but  as  he  was  returning,  the 
beast  devoured  him."  O'Flaherty  (lar  Connaught, 
0.  19)  has  a  very  circumBtantial  story  of  an  "  Irish 
orocodil,"  that  lived  at  the  bottom  of  Lough  Mask  j 
and  in  O'CIery's  Calendar  {p.  145)  we  read  al 
the  upper  lake  of  Glendalougb : — "  They  say 
the  la£e  drains  in  its  middle,  and  that  a  frighl 
serpent  is  seen  in  it,  and  that  from  fear  of  it  no 
ever  durst  swim  in  the  lake." 

This  legend  aBsumea  various  forms  in  individi 
cases,  and  many  are  the  tales  the  people  can  relat 
fearful  encounters  with  a  monster  covered  with  long 
hair  and  a  mane ;  moreover,  they  are  occasionally 
mot  with  in  old  castles,  lisses,  oaves,  So.,  as  well  as 
in  lakes.  The  word  by  which  they  are  most  com- 
monly designated  in  modem  times,  is  piasi ;  we  find 
it  in  Cormac's  Glossary  in  the  old  Irish  form  b^ixf, 
explained  by  the  Lat.  bcsfia,  from  which  it  has  been 
borrowed  ;  and  it  is  constantly  used  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Irish  saints,  to  denote  a  dragon,  serpent,  or  moH' 
ster.  Several  lakes  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
are  called  Loughnapiast,  or,  more  correctly,  LocA" 
peixlc,  each  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  demoi ' 
serpent;  and  in  a  river  la  the  parish  of  Bana^l 
Derry,  there  is  a  spot  called  Lig-na'pa»te  (Lr 
hollow  or  hole),  which  ia  the  abode  of  another. 
When  St.  Patrick  was  journeying  weatwi 
BiimheT  of  them  attempted  to  oppose  nia  proj^ 
t  place  ia  the  parish  of  Aidcaia  va  Risoommoo, 
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whicli  is  i-alled  lo  tliis  day  Kuofliiialieiist;  or, 
Irish,  Cnoona-himiht,  the  hill  of  the  eerpents.    lu 
parish  of  Drumhome  in  Donegnl,  aUnds  a  fort  wl 
gives  name  to  a  towalaud  called  LianapaGto ;  there  la 
another  with  a  similar  name  in  the  tbwnland  of  Gul- 
lane,  parish  of  Kibouly,  Kerry,  in  which  the  people 
say  a  serpent  used  to  be  seen  ;  and  near  Freshford 
in  ICiitenny,  is  a  well  called  Tobemapeaslia,  from 
which  a  fownland  takes  its  name. 

Sometimes  the  name  indicates  directly  their  super- 
natural and  infenial  character;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Poiiladown  near  Waterffrosshill  in  Cork,  i.  e.  Poll- 
a'-ilcarnkdiu,  the  demon  s  hole.  There  is  a  pool  in 
the  townlaud  of  Killaroh,  parish  of  Kildallan,  CavaD, 
three  miles  from  Bailyconnell,  called  Loughandoul, 
or,  in  Irish,  Loch-an-diabhiiil,  the  lake  of  the  devil  j 
and  Deune  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  KUconly  in  Kerrjfj 
is  the  demon's  castle,  which  is  the  signification  of  "■ 
Irish  name,  Cftii!en-i' -licauihain. 


(UIAPTER  VI. 
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The  pagan  Irish  divided  their  year,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  two  equal  parte,  each  of  which  was  after- 
wards suhdivided  into  two  parts  or  quarters.  The  four 
quarters  were  called  Kamich,  Sam/iradh,  Fofihrnhat; 
and  Qcimhridh  [Arragh,  Sowra,  Fowar,  Gevr?] : 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  which  are 
I  tho  Dames  still  in  use  ;  and  they  began  on  the  first 
L  days  of  February,  May,  August,  au4  "Stiieo^t^-s 
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respectively.    We    have  hiatorioal  testimony  t 
^ames  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  Stunn) 
Autumn,  and  Winter ;  and  it  may  be  reaBonaMy  il 
ferreil  tliat  Spring  was  also  uehered  in  by  some  » 
of  festivity. 

The  first  day  of  May,  whiob  was  the  be^nning  flj 
the  summer  half  year,  wascalled  Benlltaine  [Beltanyf 
it  is  still  the  name  always  used  by  those  speftki 
Irish ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  Scotland,  where  Bello^ 
\  has  almost  taken  its  place  &s  an  English  word  :- 

"  Ours  U  110  sapling,  clinnce  fiowD  bv  tbc  TouDtiiin, 
Blooming  nt  Jiettane  in  winter  to  mde," 

Taathal  [Thoohal]  the  Acceptable,  king  o!  ] 
I  land  in  the  first  nentury,  instituted  the  feast  of  f 
I  taine  at  Uisne/ich,  now  the  hill  of  Usnagli  in  "V 
I  meath,  where,  ever  after,  the  pagirn  Irish  eolebi 
I  their  festivities,  and  lighted  their  Dniidic  fires  o 
I  first  of  May  ;  and  from  these  fires,  according  to  C 
I  mac's  Glossary,  the  festival  derived  its  oai 
I  " Btlltiiine,i-f!,  bil-l'neyi.e,  (fiie-bil,  i.  e- the  ( 
I  fire  (Ifiif,  fire),  i.  e.  two  goodly  fires  which  the  I 
I  were  naed  to  make,  with  great  incantations  on  tJiem, 
I  and  they  used  to  bring  the  cattle  between  them 
I  against  the  diseases  oi"  eauh  year." 
I  While  Usnagh  waa  regarded  as  the  chief  centre  o 
I  theiie  rites,  there  were  similar  observances  on  tt 
rBame  day  in  other  parts  of  Ireland;  for  Keating {J 
'  forms  us  that  "  upon  this  occasion  tJioy  were  usmI^ 
kindle  two  Area  in  every  territory  iti  tho  kingdoi 
in  honour  of  the  mgan  god."     I)own  to  a.  very  j 
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/-day  festivities  niuBt  have  been  formerly 
'celebrated  with  unusual  solemnity,  and  for  a  long 
BUQoeHBion  of  generations,  at  all  those  places  now 
'called  Beltany,  which  is  merely  the  anglicised  form 
of  Bealltmne.  There  are  two  of  them  in  Donegal — 
one  near  Raphoe,  and  the  other  in  the  parish  of  Tul- 
^^^'^^  is  one  also  near  Clogher  in  Ty- 
,TOne,  and  another  in  the  parish  of  Cappagh  in  tiio 
iBame  county.  In  tlie  parish  of  Kilmore,  Armagh, 
find  Tamnaghvelton,  and  in  Donegal,  Meeuabal- 
tin,  both  signifying  the  field  of  the  Beltane  sporta ; 
and  in  Lisbalting,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcash,  Tippe- 
rory,  the  old  I'm  where  the  festivities  were  carried  on 
still  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  stream  joining  the  river 
jGaley  near  Athea  in  Limerick,  called  Glasheenna- J 
Lultina,  the  glmhei-n  or  streamlet  of  the  May-d&yfl 
imee,  ' 

One  of  the  Tuatha  Do  Danann  kings,  Lewy  of  the 
long  hand,  established  a  fair  or  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  be  held  yearly  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  at 
A  place  on  the  Blackwater  in  Meath,  between  Navan 
tnd  Kells ;  in  which  various  games  and  pastimes,  as 
•ell  as  marriages,  were  eelebratfld,  and  which  were 
intinued  in  a  modified  form  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.     This  fair  was  instituted  by 
Ijewy  in  commemoration  of  his  foster-mother  Taillte, 
who  was  daugliter  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;    and  in 
'lOnour  of  her  he  called  the  place  Tailltenr.  ( TatlUe, 
Taiilkiin),  which  is  the  present  Irish  name,  hi  ' 
irrupted  in  English  to  Toltown. 

•SeaWilile'i  Irish  Popular  SuperBtitmns;  Vclricf 
ni  tad  C/tafloran's introduction  to  lUe  Boolt  «t  Vt\^\». 
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The  plaoe  still  exhibits  the  remains  of  ratha  and 
artifioial  lakes ;  and  accordtug  to  tradition,  marriageB 
were  celebrated  in  one  particular  hollow,  whicb  is 
still  called  Lng-an-acnaiijli  [Laganeany,  the  hoU^ 
of  the  fair].  Moreover,  the  Irish-flpeoiing  peo] 
all  over  Ireland  still  call  the  first  of  August  Zuf 
jViiwcf/i  [Loonaea],  i.  e.  Lewy's  fair. 

The  first  of  November  was  called  Simlmin  [m 
or  Bowan],  which  is  oommonly  explained  Hamh-fhm^ 
i.  e.  the  end  of  smnh  or  summer ;  and,  like  Beatllak 
.     it  waa  a  day  devoted  hy  the  pagan  Irish  to  reUgid 
I    and  festive  ceremonials.     Tuathal  ilIgo  instituted  a 
f     feast  of  Samhuin  (as  well  ns  that  of  Belltaine—       _ 
yOO) ;  and  it  was  celebrated  on  that  day  at  TJnchlga^ 
now  the  Hill  of  Ward  near  Athboy  in  Meath,  whore 
fires  were  lighted,  and  games  and  sports  carried  on. 
It  was  also  on  this  day  that  the  Fvix  or  convfintion 
I     of  Tara  was  held ;  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up 
three  days  before  and   three  days  after  Samhuin. 
These  primitive  celebrations  have  descended  through 
eighteen  centuries ;  and  even  at  the  present  timo,Q!  ~ 
the  eve  of  the  first  of  November,  the  people  of  I" 
country  practise  many  obsen-ances  which  are  I 
doubted  relics  of  ancient  pagan  ceremonials. 

■VVIiile  the  great  festival  established  by  TuatE 
was  celebrated  at  Tlachtga,  minor  festivities  'wewiS 
in  case  of  the  Belltaine,  observed  on  (he  same  d^^ 
different  places  through  the  country ;  and  in  S97fl 
of  these  tlie  name  oiSnmhiiin  has  remained  as  a  t 
petual  memorial  of  those  bygone  pastimes.  Suu 
place  is  Knocksouna  near  Xilmallook  in  Lima 
The  Four  Masters,  who  mention  it  several  times,  (i 
it  Samhuin — a  name  exactly  analogous  to  Belts 
wJiile  in  the  Life  of  St.  Finnohn,  in  the  Book  ofjl 
more,  it  is  oallod  C<Joo-Sfl»i/nio,  tUfl  hill  of  4 
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which  is  eiactly  represented  in  pronuncidlion  byl 
Knocksouoa.     According  to  this  last  aulhority,  the  ' 
hill  was  more   anciently  called  Ard-nn-rioijliraidhe   i 
[rceryl,  the  hill  of  the  kings ;  from  all  which  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  onoiently  a  place  of  great 
notoriety.     In  the  pariah  of  Kiltoghert,  county  Lei- 
trim,  there  is  a  place  with  a  name  having  the  same 
Bienification,  viz.,  Knocknasawna;  and  a  hill  two 
miles  from  Raphoe   in  Donegal,  is  called  MuUa- 
«awny,  the  hill-summit  of  Samhuin. 

It  would  appear  from  the  preceding  names,  as  well 
aa  from  those  that  follow,  that  these  meetings  were 
usually  held  on  hills ;  and  this  was  done  no  doubt 
in  imitation  of  the  original  festival ;  for  Tlaebtga  or 
the  hill  of  "Ward,  though  not  high,  is  very  conspi- 
cuous over  the  flat  plains  of  Meath.  Drumhawan 
near  Ballybay  in  Monaghan,  represents  the  Irish 
Dmirr.-Sfiamhiiiu,  the  ridge  of  Sam/iui'it ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Donaghmoyne  in  (he  same  county,  is  an- 
other place  called  Urumhaman,  which  is  the  same 
kname,  for  it  is  written  Drumhaven  in  an  old  map  of 
4777  ;  in  the  parish  of  Kilcronaghan,  Londonderry, 
d  a  place  called  Drumsamney,  and  the  original 
3)ronunoiation  ia  very  well  preserved  in  Drumsawna, 
an  the  parish  of  Magheraculmoney,  Fermanagh. 
jCarrickhawna  [C^nvV/-,  a  rock],  ia  found  Jn  the 
^rish  of  Tooraour  in  Sligo  ;  and  Gortefinnsowna 
%Qnrtem,  a  little  field),  near  Uunmanway  in  Cork. 

An  assembly  of  the  people,  convened  for  any  pur- 
6  whatever,  was  anciently  called  acnach  [^nagh]  ; 
■nd  it  would  appear  that  tlieae  assemhlies  were  often 
meld  at  the  great  regal  cemeteries.  For,  first,  the 
names  of  many  of  the  cemeteries  begin  with  the 
Wlotd,aCHftcb,BsAfinirh-Ckruiif.liain,Acniich-TaillleHUy 
)Aenack-in-BrDff'i,&o.;  aiid  it  is  saidmlUe  "SxaWirj 
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of  the  Cemeteriee"  (Petrie,  E.  Tow«-s,  p.  10«1,  that 
"  there  are  fifty  hills  [burial  mouiids]  at  each  .■((•»>/'A 
of  these."  Secondly,  the  double  jmrpiiBo  ia  shown 
very  clearly  in  the  aooouiitB  of  the  origin  of  Cani- 
Amhalgaidh  [Awly]  near  Killala  : — "  Cfirn-Amha/- 
gaidli,  i.  e.  of  Amlialgaidh,  son  of  FiachrR  Ealgocht 
son  of  Dathi,  eon  of  Fiachra.  It  was  by  him  that 
this  corn  was  formed,  for  the  parpnse  of  holding 
meeting  [mnach)  of  the  Hy  Amhalgaidh  around 
every  year,  and  to  view  liis  ships  and  fleets  j 
and  coming;,  and  as  a  place  of  interment  for  hie 
(Book  of  Lecan,  cited  in  Petrie'a  R-  Towers,  ] 

See  p.  138,  wprn).  , 

In  modem  times  and  in  the  present  fipok«n  tan> 
guage,  the  word  aennch  is  always  applied  to  a  cattle 
fair.  It  is  pretty  pertain  timt  in  wime  cases  the  pre- 
aent  oattle  fairs  are  the  representatives  of  the  anotent 
popnlar  assemblies,  which  have  continued  untnter- 
mptedly  from  age  to  age,  gradually  changing  their 
purposes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  eaoh  auccosdinp; 

feneration.  This  we  find  in  tho  case  of  Nwnnj" 
'ipperary,  which  is  still  celebrated  for  its  groafca 
Its  most  ancient  name  was  Arniich-Thele  ;  la 
was  afterwards  called— and  is  still  uaiversally  a 
by  speakers  of  Irish — Aemch-Ui-mhumhan  [Enajfh- 
Urooan],  the  assembly  or  assenibly-place  of  Ur- 
vikumhan  or  Orniond,  which  indicates  tliat  it  was  at 
one  time  tlio  chief  meotiug-place  for  the  tribes  of 
east  Munster.  Tlie  present  nams  U  formed  by  tlie 
attraction  of  the  article  "h  to  Afiim-h,  viz.,  hAi-mcIi, 
i.  e.  the  fair,  which  is  exactly  rnpresented  in  pro- 
nunciation by  Nenagh  (see  p.  24). 

This  word   forms  a  part  of  a  great    niimhcr  of 
names,  and  in  every  case  it  indicates  that  n  '  ' 
formerly  held,  va  tiie  place,  tUoujU  \a  most  ii 
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these  fnire  have  been  long  discontinued,  or  transferred 
to  other  localitieB.  The  usual  forms  in  modem  names 
are  -feni/,  -min,  -i-iiiiyk,  and  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  -eanig. 
Monaateranenagh  in  Limerick,  where  the  fine  niina 
of  the  monastery  founded  \iy  the  king  of  Thomond 
in  the  twelfth  oontury,  still  remain,  is  called  hy  the 
Four  Masters,  Mainister-iin-afmiyb,  the  monastery  of 
the  fair.  But  the  fair  woe  held  there  long  before 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery,  and  down  to  that 
time  the  place  was  called  Afitach-beag  (Four  Mast,)^ 
L  e.  little  fair,  probably  to  diatinguisb  it  from  th3 

I  great  fair  of  Nenagh.  I 

I  The  simple  woi-d  Enagh  is  the  name  of  about* 
brenty  townlanda  in  different  counties,  extending 
■Dm  Antrim  to  Cork ;  but  in  some  cases,  especially 
K  Ulster,  this  word  may  represent  eannch  a  marsh. 
■le  Irish  name  for  Enagh,  in  the  parish  of  Clonlea^ 
Siinty  Clare.Ji8  Aenaijh-O'bhFhinii  [Enagh-0-Vlin]Ji] 
pfl  fsir  or  fair-green  of  the  O'Flynns.  \ 

'  Ballinenagh  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Noweastlo 
ill  Liaieriok,  and  of  another  in  Tipperary,  while  Ihe 
form  liallineanig  is  found  in  Kerry,  and  Ballynenagh 
in  Londonderry — all  meaning  the  towu  of  the  fair : 
daueanig  ("M  aheight),isa  place  near  Killamey;.i 
i  in  Cork  and  Sligo  we  find  Lissauecna  and  Lisa 
jeny,  the  fort  of  the  fair.  The  plural  of  raiiiitrh  it 
mtatffh;  and  this  ia  well  reprssented  in  pronuDciaJ 
I  by  Eanty  {-beg  and  -more),  in  the  parish 
loorney  in  Clare-* 

Jn  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patriuk,  we  have  anl 
Mting  notice  of  one  of  the  ancient  tribe  assera-r 
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blies.  In  the  Haint'a  progi-eas  through  Counaught, 
he  visited  the  asaembly  place  of  the  trihe  of  Amh&I- 
gaidh  (Awlej :  brother  of  Dathi :  see  p.  138),  and 
preached  to  a  very  great  multitude ;  and  on  that 
oocasioii  lie  converted  and  baptised  the  seven  bods 
of  Amhalgaidh,  and  12,000  persons.  This  place 
was  called  Fon-iich-mac-nAmhnlgaidh  [Forragh-niac- 
nawleyl,  i-  e.  the  assembly  place  of  Amhalgaidh's 
clan  ;  tiie  word  Fonticfi,  which  Tirechan  latinises 
Forrgea,  signifying  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  a 
tribe  were  acoustomed  to  hold  their  meetinga.  Ao- 
oording  to  O'Donovan,  this  name  survives,  and  pre- 
serves the  identity  of  this  interesting  spot.  Aboat 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  west  from  Bllala,  there  are 
two  townliinds,  adjoining  one  another,  one  called 
Farragh,  which  is  little  changed  from  the  old  form 
Forrach,  as  given  in  tho  Tripartite  Life ;  and  the 
other — which  is  on  a  hill — called  Mullafarry,  i.  e. 
MtiUach-Foi-raigh,  the  hill  of  the  meeting  place. 
There  is  also  a  hill  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
called  Knookatinnole,  Cnoc-a'-tiondil,  the  hill  of  the 
assembly,  which  commemorates  gatherings  of  some 
kind  ;  hut  whether  in  eonneotion  with  the  meet " 
at  Farnigli,  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  it  lies  a 
five  miles  distant  to  the  south  east,  on  the  8h< 
the  Moy. 

The  word  Fot-rach  or  Fnrnuh  was  employed  to 
designate  meeting  places  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
also ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  such  names  as  Farraph  in  the  parishes  fl" 
Denn  and  Kilmore  in  Cavan;  Farm  in  tho  pas'"' 
of  Drumcrce,  Armagh;  Farrow  in  Wectmeath  I 
Jjeitrim  ;  Fary  iuAVesford  ;  Fuitow  near  ACitohl 
I  /off-fl  ill  Cork ;  Gortaarmna  iu  the  vale  of  Ahot 
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in  Tipperary,  the  field  of  the  assembly  pkoe :  Far- 
j  raghroe  in  Longford,  and  Forramoyle  in  Oalway» 
I  the  red,  and  tlie  oald  or  bare,  meeting  plaoe.  ■ 

I  N<U  [nawce]  ia  a  word  of  similar  aoceptatioa  tg 
(wnach ;  Corraao's  Glossary  explains  it  a  fair  or  mee^ 
ing-place.  This  term  is  not  often  used,  but  there 
IB  one  place  celebrated  in  former  ages,  to  wliioh  it 
has  given  name,  viz.,  Naas  in  Kiidare.  It  was  the 
most  anoient  residence  of  the  kings  of  lieinstpr; 
having  been  founded,  according  to  bardic  history,  by 
Lewy  of  the  long  hand,  who  also  founded  TaiUltnn 
in  Meatb  (see  p.  201)  ;  it  continued  to  be  used  as 
a  royal  residenee  till  the  tenth  century ;  and  the 
great  mound  of  the  palace  still  remains,  just  outside 
the  town.  This  word  is  also  found  in  a  few  other 
names,  all  in  Leinster ;  such  as  Nash  in  the  parish 
of  Owondutf,  Wexford,  which  is  still  a  fair  green ; 
and  Ballynaas  in  the  parish  of  Rathmacnee  in  the 
same  county. 

The  word  sfuagk  fsloo],  iisually  translated  host, 
ngnifies  any  multitude,  but  in  the  Annals  it  is  com- 
monly applied  to  an  army ;  it  occurs  in  the  ZeusB 
USS.,  where  it  glosses  at/men,  i.  e.  a  host  on  marohf 

This  word  forms  a  part  of  the  names  of  sever 
places,  where  great  numbers  of  people  must  hai 
been  formerly  in  the  habit  of  congregating,  for  some" 
purpose.  Ouo  of  tbe  best  known  is  Ballinasloe,  on 
the  Galway  side  of  the  river  Suck.  Its  Irish  name  as 
nsed  by  the  Four  Masters,  is  Bel-aihti-ini-shiniyhfiilh 
I  [Bellanaslooal,  fbe  ford-moufh  of  the  hosts;  and  it 
IS  very  probable  that  these  gatherings,  wliatever  may 
lave  been  their  original  purpose,  are  represented  by 
hepresent  great  horse  fairs. 

often  the  m  is  replaced  by  (.ty  ec\\^aeV»aa 
I.    8ra}iatloe,  iu  (he  parisli  ot  \g\\&gww«t 
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Hayo,  is  an  instance,  the  Irish  name  beinr  SraOt^ 
tduaigh,  the  river-holm  of  the  host-  So  also  Tulll 
tloy  io  Leitrim  ;  ICoockatloe  in  Glare,  and  Knocq 
tlowig  near  CosUeventry  in  Cork,  all  Bignifying  t 
hill  of  the  hoBt. 

MeetingB  or  meeting-places  ai'e  sometimes  des 
Dated  by  the  word  pobul,  which   signifiea   peopj 
This  la  not,  aa  might  be  Bupposed  from  Its  reaea_^ 
blanoe  to  the  English  word,  of  modern  introduoti<Mi9 
for  it  ooouTs  in  the  most  ancient  Irish  MSS.,  as  foQ 
instance  in  those  of  Zeuss,  where  it  glosses  populn 
It  is  ofted  used  to  denote  a  congregation,  and  froin 
this  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  sense  of  "parish:'^ 
but  its  primary  sense  seems  to  be  people  simply,  with 
out  any  reference  to  assemblieB. 

The  barony  of  Fubblebrien  in  Limeriok,  is  oalled  tn 
Irish  Pobul-Hi-Bkriain  [Pubble-ee-vreen],  O'Briena 
people,  for  it  was  the  patrimony  of  the  0'Briei»M 
and  on  the  confines  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry.  JM 
an  extensive  wild  district,  well  known  by  the  i 
of  Pohble  O'Keeffe,  O'Keeffe'a  people. 

There  is  a  townlaud  near  Enniskillcn,  conta 
the  remains  of  an  old  church,  and  another  near  j  . 
straw  in  Tyrone,  both  called  Pubble,  i,  e,  a  congi 
gation  or  pariah.     The  word  occurs  in  comblnati] 
in  Reanabobul  in  the  parish  of  Ballyvoumey,  * 
Keidh-nn-bpohul,  the  mountain-flat  of  the  cong. 
tions ;  in  Lispopple  in  Dublin  and  WeHtmeaUi  (2 
a  fort)  ;  and  in  Skephubble,  near  Finglas,  Dubli 
the  skeagh  or  hush  of  the  congregation,  where  pi 
ably  the  young  people  were  formerly  aceustomet 
assemble  on  a  Sunday  after  Mass,  to  amuee  th< 
selves  round  an  ancient  whitethorn  tree. 
So  far  as  conclufiiona  may  be  drawn  from  tho  en 
rce  of  local  names,  we  mviB\i\iB\\e\6\Jft**.Vttft\j " 
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meetings  of  the   peasantry  vbts  maoh  morft  1 

unmon  formerly  than  now.  In  every  part  of  th« 
country,  names  are  found  tliat  tell  of  those  long  for- 
gotten joyous  assemblies;  anfl  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  various  oontrivauces  adopted  in  their  for- 
mation. 

The  word  boiichail  [boohil],  a  boy,  is  of  frequent 
ocourrenoe  in  such  names ;  for  example.  Knockan- 
namohilly,  in  the  parish  of  Youghalarra,  Tipperary, 
'■  .  Irish  CnocnH-na-mhouehailliilhe,  the  hill  of  the  boya,  1 

dicatea  the  spot  where  young  men  used  to  assembla  9 
for  amusement :  and  with  the  same  signification  is  'q 
'Knnoknamohill  in  the   parish   of  Castlemaeadam,    ' 
"Wicklow ;  ICnocknabohilly,  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Cork  city,  and  of  another  near  Kinaale ;  and  Knock- 
anenaboMlly,  in  the  parish  of  ICilcnimpor,  Cork — 
.the  two  last  names  being  less  correctly  anglicised 
.n  the  others.     We  find  names  of  similar  import 
the  north  :  EdenamohiLl  is  a  townland  in  the 

.rish  of  Doooghmore,  Donegal ;  and  there  is  an- 
ither  place  of  the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Maghe- 
bnoney  in  Fermanagh,  both  anglicised  from 
'ait-fia-mbouchail,  the  lull-brow  of  the  boys ;  and 
Ardnomoghill  {ard,  a  height),  is  the  name  of  a  plaoa  Jj 
ia  the  parish  of  Killea,  Donegal.  M 

Sometimes  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  word'-q 
fij/  foge],  which  literally  signifies  young,  but  is  often 
topplied  toayoung person,  Tullyhog, or  Tullahogue, 
Buear  Stewartstowu  in  Tyrone,  where  the  O'Hagaos 
■esided,  and  where  they  inaugurated  the  chiefs  of  the 
P'Neills,  ia  very  often  meotiooed  in  the  Annals,  al-- J 
nrays  by  the  name  of  Tiil'ich-off  or  Tc<ilach-d^,  the  hilLl 
m  the  yonths ;  and  the  name  indicates  that  the  plaoo] 
■08  used  for  the  celebration  of  games,  B£  fie^  3S>  %as| 
Bw  'maugumtioa  of  the  cliieftaiug.    The  ^ne  q\^  fsn 
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on  ivhich  tbe  ceremonies  took  placa  in  long  past  agos, 
...         '■'■'■    r  hill; 


^^P   etill  remaina  on  the  top  of  the  tu/ai-k  or  liill ;  and 

^^     from  time  immemorial  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 

a  yearly  gathering  of  young  people  waa  hold  on  it, 

the  representative  of  the   unoient  asBemblies.     In 

kTipperary  we  find  Glennanoge  and  Ballaghoge,  the 
gleu  and  the  road  of  the  youths.  The  synonymous 
term  oijlach  occurs  in  Goolnniioglagh,  in  the  pariah  of 
Monagay,  Limerick,  the  hiU-back  of'  the  young  per. 
eons ;  while  in  the  parish  of  Grange,  Armagh,  irm 
find  Ballygassoon,  the  town  of  the  gosaoom  (yi 
hoys),  or  iu  the  Muuster  dialect,  i/omoens.  _^ 

Othei-s  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  plaoW' 
of  these  meetines,  which  will  be  understood  from  » 
few  esamples.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bally- 
sugagh  near  Saul  in  Down,  has  its  name  from  some 
^^M     such  merry-makings  ;    for  its   name,  Buile-suga* ' 
^^b    merry-town,  indicates  as  much.  Knockaunavogga, 
^^B    the  parish  of  Boumey,  Tipperary,  shows  a  simf' 
^H     origin,  as   is  seen   by   its   Irish   name,    Cnocan- 
^  mliiiijiiulh,  the  hill  of  the  joking  or  pleaaantry;  i 

this  termination  is  found  in  many  other  names,  si 

as  Ardavagea  [ard,  a  height),  in  the  parish  of  B 

murry-ely,  King's  County  ;  and  Coshtaunawoggo, 
the  castle  of  the  merriment,  a  ruined  fortress  near 
ICilfenora  iu  Clare.  So  also  Knookannavlyman,  in  the 
parish  of  Batlingarry,  Limerick,  Onomn-a'-hhbidh' 
tMiinii,  the  hill  of  the  boasting;  ArdingarynearLet- 
tcrkenny,  which  the  Four  Masters  call  Ard-an-gluiirt, 
the  hill  of  the  shouting  or  laughter ;  Knocknaclogha 
near  BomBroy  in  Tyrone,  the  seat  of  Maodonnt " 
the  commander  of  ONeill's  gallnglasseB,  Cnoc- 
chltiiebt  (Four  Masters),  tbe  hUl  of  ihe  game. 
Not  un/requently  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
the  word  diomhawi  [deeyeea"^,  ■w^sii'aK^oifisa  " 
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or  yaiQ — a  term  imposed,  we  niaj-  bo  sure,  by  wisg 
old  people,  wlio  looked  upon  these  pnatime  meetings 
as  mere  idleness  and  vanity.  We  see  this  in  e 
names  as  Druradeevin,  near  Kilmiicrenan  in  Di 
gal,  and  Dromdeevepu,  west  of  Dromcollihop 
liimeriok)  both  signifying  idle  ridf;e  ;  (Joomdeewi 
in  Kerry  (room,  a  hollow) ;  Tievedeevan  in  I>one| 
idle  hill-Bide  {lavhh). 

By  an  examination  of  local  names,  wo  are  enablt 
not  only  to  point  out  the  spots  where  the  peasant 
assemblies  were  held,  hut  also  often  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  nature  of  the  amusements.  Dancing  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  a  favourite  recreation  with 
our  peasantry ;  and  numbers  of  places  have  taken 
their  names  from  the  circumstance  that  the  young 
people  of  the  neij^hbourhood  were  accustomed  to  meet 
there  in  the  summer  evenings,  to  forget  in  the  donee 
tlie  fatigue  of  the  day's  labour. 

The  word  for  dance  is  rince  or  riiweiii/h  [liuka]  ; 
and  it  ia  curious  that,  of  all  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, the  Irish  and  Sanscrit  have  alone  preserved 
flie  word,  and  that  with  little  change,  the  Sansc, 
rinhha  being  almost  identical  with  the  Irish. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  great  oiive  near 
olielstown,  county  Cork,  will  remember  tho  name{( 
the  townland  in  which  it  is  situated — SkeheenarinI ' 

1  Irish  Scilhiti-ci'-viiirendh,  the  little  bush  of 
dancing  i  the  bnsh  no  doubt  marking  the  trystiug 
plaoe,  under  which  sat  the  musician,  surrounded  by 
the  merry  juveniles-  A  Inrge  etone  (dor!,)  must 
have  served  a  similar  purpose  in  Cloghariuka  in  the 
parish  of  Muckalee,  Kilkenny;  and  we  have  Cla«h- 
arinka,  the  trench  op  hollow  of  the  dance,  near  Castle- 
martyr  in  Cork.      A  mill  is  genetaWy  a.  \\sj»  < 
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amuBQment ;  and  tbat  it  was  sometimes  selected  for 
dance  meetings,  we  8ee  by  Mullenaranky,  the  mill 
of  the  dance,  in  tlio  parish  of  Lisronagh  in  Tippo- 
rary.  A  merry  plac6  must  have  been  Ballinrink  in 
the  poriBh  of  Killeagh,  Meafh,  since  it  deserved  the 
name  of  tlanciiig  fotrn ;  and  thia  was  the  original 
name  of  Ringstown  in  the  pariah  of  Faughalstown 
in  AVestmeath. 

When  deer  roamed  wild  through  every  forest, 
when  wild  boars  and  wolves  lurked  in  the  glens  and 
mountain  gorges,  and  various  other  beasts  of  ohase 
swarmed  on  the  hills  and  plaine,  hunting  must  have 
been  to  the  people  both  an  amusement  and  a  neces- 
sary occupation.  Our  forefathers,  like  most  ancient 
people,  were  passionately  fond  of  the  chase  ;  and  our 
old  tales  and  romances  abound  in  descriptions  of  it« 
pleasures  and  dangers,  and  of  the  prowess  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  hunters.  That  they  sometimes  hi'" 
cert,ain  favourite  spots  for  this  kind  of  sport,  we  hm 
euffioient  proof  in  such  names  as  Xtrumnofihaloge  i 
the  parish  of  Clonfc acle,  Tyrone ;  and  Drumoshellig 
I  near  Ballyroan  in  tlueen's  County,  in  Irish  Prinm- 
'  mi-Bcalg.  the  ridge  of  the  chose.  The  word  Kithj, 
[shallogj,  hunting  occurs  in  many  other  names,  and 
as  it  varies  little  in  form,  it  is  alwaj's  easy  to  recog- 
nise it.  Derrvnashallog  (Dfrnj,  an  oak  wood)  is  in 
the  parish  of  Donagh  in  Monaghan  ;  and  Bfdij 
shallog,  the  town  of  the  hunting,  lies  near  the 
of  Londonderry. 

The  very  spot  where  the  huntsman  wound  his 

to  collect  bis  dogs  and  companions,  is  often  idi 

I  fled  by  such  names  as  Tu]lynahearka  near  Aiigl 

■  in  lloscommon,  Tiilaiijli-nn-fimlhmiri;  the  hill  of 

\horn;   Xilleenerk  in  Westmeath  {KUUrH, 
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wood], and  Drumnaheark  In  Donegal  (i^'''</»,  a  ridge); 
Kuockerk  near  Slane  in  Meath,  and  Lisnahirka  in 
Bosoommon,  the  liill  and  the  fort  of  the  liorn. 

Another  favourite  athletic  exercise  among  the 
anoient  Irish,  and  which  we  find  very  often  men- 
tioned in  old  talee,  was  hurling ;  and  those  who  re- 
member tlie  eagerness  with  which  it  was  practised 
in  rnnny  parts  of  Ireland  twenty-five  years  ago,  can 
well  attest  that  it  liad  not  deolined  in  popularity. 
Down  to  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  carried  on  with 
great  spirit  and  vieour  in  the  Pho-nix  Park,  Dublin, 
where  the  men  of  Meatli  contended  every  year  against 
the  men  of  Kildare ;  and  it  still  continues,  though 
less  generally  than  I'ormerly,  to  ba  a  favourite  paft^  J 
time  among  the  people.  M 

The  hurley  or  curved  stick  with  which  the  bftHn| 
was  struck,  correspouding  with  the  hat  in  cricket,  ia 
called  in  Irish  coimin,  signifying  literally  a  little 
crooked  stick,  from  com  or  cam,  curved.     It  is  by 
tliis  word  that  the  game  itself  is  commonly  desig- 
nated ;  and  it  is  called  eoman  in  most  parts  of  Ire- 
land,  even   by  the   EngUsh-apeakiug    people.     It 
forms  a  part  of  several  names,  but  tlie  initial  c  is 
oommouty  made  ij  by  eclipse  (see  p.  22);  and  in 
every  case  it  serves  to  identity  tlie  plaees  where  the 
game  was  played.     Aughnagomauu,  in  the  parish 
of  Bftllysheehan,  Tipperary,  is    written    in    Irish 
\ehadli-ua-ijcom(iiit   the   hurling-field;    there    is   a 
iwnland  near  Belfast  called  Ballygammon,  which, 
it  is  written  Ballyi/oniiiH  in  a  grant  of  James  I-, 
ibvioosly  represents  Biiik-iia-gcoman,  the  town  of  J 
'19  hurling;    and  wo  have  Gortgommon  in  Fei^*^ 
lanagli,  and  Lisnagommon  in  Uueen's  County,  tbofl 
{eld  and  the  fort,  of  the  comanit.  ' 

Jjook-out  poiats,  whether  on  the  coas\.  Vd  tysTsv- 
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tDQiid  tlie  Bea,  or  on  the  borders  of  a  hostile  territo 
0  guard  ngainst  siirpriee,  or  in  Uie  midst  of  a  podtoi 
.joiiutry  to  watoh  the  flocks,  are  UBuaUy  designatl 
[by  the  word  coimhemi  [covade].     This  word  Bignifli 
iwafcliliig  or  gunrding,  and  it  is  generally  appliC 
'to  hills  Irom  whicli  (here  is  an  extensive  prospefl 
MuIIypovpt    and   Miillykivet  in   Fermanagh   must 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  for  tliey  are  both 
loderu  forms  of  Miillfiiijh-coimhradfi,  the  hill  of  the 
matching ;  aud  Gleueovet  the  name  of  a  townland 
IjiQ  Donegal,  and  of  another  near  Enniskillen,  and 
tI)runicovet  in  Derry,  have  a  similar  origin.     Some- 
ptimes  the  iti  is  fuIljprooounced.andthisiiigeneraUj^ 
e  in  the  eoutb,  and  ooeasionally  in  the  nortJ^| 
;s  in  Clooiitycommade  near  Kanturk  in  Cork,  C/uini|H 
mtiglif-eoinilieiulii,  the  meadow  of  the  watching  hous^H 
nnd  Sh'eve  Commedngh,  a  high  mountain  near  BUei^| 
't)oiiard  iu  Down,  the  mountain  of  the  watabing.  ^| 
The  compound  Deafih-choimhead  [DeaoovodeJ  ^S^k 
lifies  "  a  good  reoounoitering  station"  (r/ciTjiA,  gooojH 
|«nd  it  gives  name  to  Deeliommed  or  Deoomet  isf 
p   Deeohomade  in  Sligo,  Dehomad  in  Clar^^ 
ind  a  few  other  places.  Jl 

In  old  Irish  writinge  these  reconuoitering  statio^| 
ire  often  mentioned-     For  instance,  in  the  anoie^H 
Ptale  of  the  Battle  of  Hoyratli,  Cougal  CUen  spe^H 
to  the  dmid,  Dubhdiodh  :^"  '  Thuuart  to  go  tueiJEB 
fore  frim  me,  to  view  aud  reconnoitre  the  men  ofl 
Erin  li.  e.  the  Irish  ermy  under  King  DombnaUln 
^^  and  it  shall  he  according  to  thy  account  and  deeorffll 
^ttion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  west,  that  I  will  array  ll^| 
^hnttalious,  and  arrange  my  forces.'     Then  DuI^H 
^pSindh  went  to  Ard-fi<i-hiom/h(iirccne  [Ard-na-lumaz^| 
sJia,  i.  e.  the  bill  oi'  the  rccoTmoituring],  and  froni^| 
^/f^  fooi  his  view"  (BfttUo  of  Moyt&vV,  -yi.  YiSty     ^M 
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Elevated  stations  that  command  an  extensive  view 
often  received  names  formed  from  the  word  raiiharc 
[ryark  in  the  south ;  rayark  or  rawark  in  the  north]. 
The  MuUnghareirk  mountains  He  to  the  south  east  of 
Abbeyfeale  in  Limerick,  and  the  name  MuUach-a- 
radhu)x  signifies  the  summit  of  the  prospect.  The 
same  word  is  found  in  Lisarearke,  in  the  pariah  of 
Currin,  Monaghan  (Lk,  a  fort) ;  and  in  Knookan- 
arjark,  two  mites  east  of  Kenmare,  prospect  hill. 
There  is  a  residence  near  Dalkey  in  Dublin,  with 
the  name  Barkanillin,  which  represents  the  Irish 
Radharc-an-oikain,  the  view  of  the  Island,  i.e. 
Dalkey  Island. 

In  an  early  stage  of  society  in  every  country,  sig- 
nal or  beacon  fires  were  in  common  use,  either  for  the 
guidanoe  of  travellers  or  to  alarm  the  country  in  any 
sudden  emergency.  Fires  were  lighted  also  on  cer- 
tain festival  days,  as  I  have  stated  (p.  200} ;  and 
those  lighted  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  the  24th  of  June, 
are  continued  to  the  present  day  through  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland.  The  tradition  is,  that  the  May-day 
festival  was  transferred  by  St.  Patrick  to  the  ■.i4th  of 
June,  in  honour  of  St.  John,  but  for  this  we  have  no 
written  authority.  The  spots  where  signal  or  fes- 
tival fires  used  to  be  lighted,  are  stU),  in  ninny  cases, 
indicated  by  the  names,  though  in  almost  all  these 

C.oes  the  custom  has,  for  ages,  fallen  into  disuse, 
e  words   employed    are  ueuaJly  ieim  and  noJnit 
[tinne,  suUas]. 

Ttitie  is  the  general  word  for  fire,  and  in  modem 
names  it  is  usually  found  forming  the  termination 
tinnji.  It  is  found  in  Kiltlnny  near  Coleraine,  the 
wood  of  the  fire  ;  Duntinny  in  Donegal  [liitn,  a  fort) ; 
''ullogbtinny  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  VUe  iwiKoiA 
'  iho  Sre.     Tennyphohhle  near  GrransHi  \u\jau^- 
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ford,  Teini'-phvbitil,  the  fire  of  the  pariali  or  oongrei 

tion,  plainly  indicfttes  some  festive  assembly  roam 

fire.     Cioghaunnntinny,  iu  tbe  pariali  of  Kilmur 

Clare,  woa  anraontly,  and  is  still   called  in  Irii 

C'/oclian-ltHcteiiie,  the  stepping  etones  of  the  fire 

from  a  large  tree  which  grew  near  the  crossing,  under 

L  vhioh  May  fires  used  to  be  lighted.   These  fires  were 

Ino  doubt  often  lighted  under  trees,  for  the  Four 

f  IfasttTS  mention  a  place  called  Bik-teinfndh  [Eilla- 

tianf],  the  old  tree  of  tbe  fire;  which O'Doaovi 

-  identifies  with  the  place  near  Moynalty  in  Mei ' 

now  called  in  Irish,  CoHi-a'-bhik,  the  wood  of 

bili;  or  old  tree,  and  in  English,  Billywood. 

Lin  the  pariah  of  ArdQnrcher,  Westmoath,  there  ia  a 

■  place  now  called  Creeve,  but  anoieutly  Craehh-ivhi 

"  [Creeve-tinn? :  Pour  Most.]  the  branchy  tree  of  thi 

The  plural  of  ttine  is  (eiule  [tiutL-],  and  this  is  uH 

of  Irequent  occurrence  in  nEimes,  as  in  Clontinty  adk 

Glfinwortb,  Cork,  the  moadow  of  the  firea  ;  MolB 

nadinta,  intheparishoflioHsiaTer.Leitrini;  Mtillatgk 

ua-dti  title,  the  summit  of  the  fires.    This  word,  t« 

the  English  plural  added  (p.  32),  gives  names  | 

Tents  (i.  e.   fires),  three  townlonds  in  Cavan,  Ffl| 

managh,  andLeitrim;  and  the  English  is  substitutfli 

for  tbe  Irish  plural  in  Tionies  in  Yalentia  island 

I  The  diminutive  is  found  in  Clontinteen  in  Wafl 

k  meath,  and  in  TuUantintin  iu  Cavaa,  the  meadd 

land  the  hill  of  tiie  Uttle  fire.  ] 

I      8olag  is  tbe  word  in  general  use  for  light  in  4 

Vpreaent  s{)okeu  language  ;    there  is  another  foTfl 

■BO)//**,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  modt^rn  Irish,  uif 

■which  is  also  found  in  tbe  Zeues  MHiJ-,  wh«r«  \ 

^^lasses  lumen  (Zeuss,  gram.  Celt.,  p.  ^57);  and  it 

WmiaufiYB  aoillscan  (BiusaUonui'l \b  ottea ^oMxAmliiw^ 
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So/aa  gives  name  to  Ardaollus,  the  hill  of 
Bight,  in  Olare ;  in  Antrim  there  ib  a  place  called 
^rumnasole,  the  ridge  o[  tho  lights ;  Sollus  itself  is 
we  name  of  a  townland  in  TjToue ;  while  we  find 
EoBsoIua  in  Monaghan,  and  Ilostolhia  in  Galwoy  {« 
'■  eolipsed  hy  t ;  see  p.  23),  the  wood  or  the  promon- 
tory of  light. 

There  are  similar  naraea  formed  from  soilhean ;  as 
for  instance,  MullagbBelsana  in  the  parish  of  Errigal 
Trough,  Monaghan, the  lull  of  the  illuminations;  and 
Corhelshinagh  iu  the  same  county,  the  round  hill  of 
the  firea.  Sileshauu,  the  name  of  a  placo  in  the 
parish  of  Inagh,  Clare,  exactly  represents  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  ;  and  this  same  name  is 
shortened  to  Selshan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough 
Neogh,  north  of  Lurgan. 

In  former  days,  when  roads  were  few,  and  bridges 
still  fewer,  a  long  journey  was  an  undertaking  always 
arduous,  and  generally  tincertain  and  dangerous. 
I  Biyers  were  crossed  by  fords,  and  to  he  aLle  to  strike 
■■exactly  oo  the  fordable  point,  was  to  the  trayeller 
Iftlways  important ;  whUe  at  night,  especially  on  a 
■  dark,  wet,  and  stormy  night,  it  became  not  unfre- 
I  qufliitly  a  matter  of  Ufe  or  death.     To  keep  a  light 
lof  some  kind  burning  on  the  spot  would  suggest  it- 
■self  as  tho  most  natural  and  eB'ectual  plan  for  direct- 
ing travellers ;  and  except  in  a  state  of  society  down- 
right barbarous,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  some 
oh  expedient  would  not  ut  least  oocasionally  be 
lopted. 

The  particular  kind  of  light  employed,  it  woul^g 
now  probably  bo  vain  to  speculate ;  a  taper  or  spUnta^ 
if  bogwood  in  a  window  pane,  if  a  bouse  lay  neuc^ 
I  lantern  1 


huiig 


the  bough  of  a  ltee,8.\i\.a.'/.'a  ^ 


furee  or  ferns  kept  up  till  the  ex^ttAoA.  am^ft^ 
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'  — some  or  all  of  these  we  may  suppose  would  be 
adopted,  acQording  to  circuinstanoes.  TLiit  this  cus- 
tom existed  appears  very  probable  from  this  faot,  that 
many  fords — now  generally  spanned  by  bridges — 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  still  go  by  the  name 
of  Ath-solaia,  the  ford  of  tLe  light,  variously  modern- 
ized according  to  locality ;  and  some  of  them  hl^ 
given  names  to  townlands.  At  the  same  tim< 
miist  he  observed,  that  the  hrightnesB  of  the  wi  __ 
may  have  originated  some  of  the  names  quoted  be^ 
low  ;  for  we  find  the  word  so/us  sometimes  applied 
to  water  in  tliia  sense.  Thus  in  a  poem  in  the  Book 
of  lieoan,  a  certain  district  is  designated  "  Fir-tirr 
na  sreb  solus,"  "Fir-Tire  of  the  bright  streams" 
{HyF.  94);  and  near  the  lake  of  Uoumaliingano 
in  the  Comeragh  Mountains  in  Waterford,  a  stream 
flows  down  a  ravine,  wliich,  after  a  heavy  shower, 
ia  a  brilliant  foaming  torrent  that  can  he  seen  several 
miles  off ;  and  this  ia  called  An  tiiiage  whin,  the  water 
of  light,  or  bright  water. 

A  ford  on  the  river  Auheg,  three  miles  east  of 
Konturk  in  Cork,  has  given  name  to  the  townland  of 
Assolas ;  there  is  a  ford  of  the  same  name,  where  Uie 
road  from  Bunlaby  in  Longford,  to  Scrabby,  crosses 
a  litlle  creek  of  Lough  Gowna  ;  another  on  the 
Glenanair  river  near  Doneraile,  on  tho  confines  of 
Limerick  and  Cork ;  and  AtheolUa  bridge  crosses  the 
Buingea  river,  just  beside  the  railway,  four  miles 
south  east  from  Hacroom.  Several  small  streams  iu 
different  parts  of  the  country  have  names  of  thlf 
kind,  from  a  ford  somewhoro  on  thtir  court 
for  instance,  called  Aughsulhsh,  in  the  pi 
Boon,  Tipperary.  The  name  of  Lightford 
two  miha  south  east  from  Castlehar,  la  a  trai 
fi-oin  the  Irish  name  wh.i.ch  »  ati.Vi.\i6e4.^Atfifa' 
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and  Biilljnaaollus  in  Tyrone  Ehould  have  been  mi 
BellanosolluB,  for  its  Irish  name  la  Bfl-ntJuj-na-soi 
the  ford  moutli  of  the  lights.  £allysoilshaun  bridgf 
ions  the  Nenagh  river  four  miles  Bouth  east  ft\)m 
its  Irish  name  is  Bel-allia-soilhetihi,  which 
"waa  originaHy  the  name  of  the  ford  before  the  bridge 
■  'OS  built,  and  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
it  name.  There  is  a  ford  on  the  river  Swilly,  two 
les  west  of  Letterkenny,  which,  judging  from  ita 
iBition  and  its  being  defended  by  a  castle,  as  well 
as  from  its  frequent  mention  in  the  Annals,  must 
have  been  in  former  days  one  of  the  principal  passes 
fboroBS  the  river ;  and  as  suoh  was  no  doubt  often  sig- 
nalled by  lights.  The  Four  Masters  write  the  name 
Scairbh'»hokiii,  the  xcarifi'  or  shallow  ford  of  the  light ; 
it  is  now  called  Soarriffhollia,  and  the  oastle,  which 
has  disappeared,  was  called  Caatlehollis. 

Places  of  execution  have  been  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  countries,  regarded  by  the  people  with  feelings 
of  awe  and  detestation  ;  and  even  after  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  practice,  the  traditions  of  the  plaoa 
preserve  the  memory  of  it  from  one  generation  to 
another.  A  name  indicative  of  the  custom  is  almost 
'tain  to  fix  iteelf  on  the  spot,  of  which  we  have 
in  the  usual  English  names  Gullows-bill, 
illows-green,  &c. ;  and  suoh  names,  from  the  pecu- 
rity  of  iheir  history,  retain  their  hold,  when  many 
thers  of  less  impressive  signifioation,  vanish  from  the 

of  the  country. 
Several  terms  are  used  in  Ireland  to  denote  suoh 
IB,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 
•rh  signifies  literally  a, cross,  but  is  almost  always 
idwstood  to  mean  a  cross  as  an  instrument  of  ese- 
ition,  or  a  gall  1 3  WB.  It  is  of  long  eUivdm^  W0&« 
igiiu^o,  ajjd  Is  fjfiiLT  cognate  vnVU  on  wc^o'«'6\ 
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from  tbe  Latin  cnir,  which  it  gloseeB  in  the  Zeust 
MSS-  We  find  it  in  KnockDaoroby,  the  name  of 
three  townUnds  in  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Waterford, 
in  Irish  Cnoc-uii-crokhc,  the  hill  of  tlie  gallows ;  and 
in  Ardnaorohy  in  Limerick,  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  instrument  of  deatli  must  have  been  erected  " 
an  ancient  Ibrt,  in  Itanaorohy  in  Tipperary. 
word  often  takes  the  forms  of  crchj  and  crelta 
modern  names,  as  in  Gappanaoreha  (Cappa,  a  plot 
ground),  in  Galway  ;  and  Eoheenacrehy  near  Trim 
in  Meath,  the  Kttle  fort  of  the  gallowa. 

Crochaire  [crohera]  signifies  a  hangman ;  and  it  Is 
in  still  more  frequent  use  in  the  formation  of  ni 
than  crock,  usually  in  the  forma  ct-oglmij  and 
Knockoroghery,  the  hangman's  hill,  is  a  villagfl  ^ 
ItoBcommon,  where  there  is  a  station  on  the  Midlaw 
Itailway ;  and  there  are  plaoes  of  the  same  name  in 
Cork  and  Mayo-  Mullaghoroghery,  with  a  similar 
meaning,  ocours  three  times  in  Monaghan ;  and  in 
Cork,  Glenacroghery  and  Ardnagrognery,  Aitl-i*a- 
ijcrochaire  (p.  22J,  the  hill  of  the  hangmen. 

Sealan  [snallan]  signifies  the  rope  iised  by  an  exe- 
cutioner ;  and  it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
place  where  people  were  banged.  It  gives  name  to 
.Shallon,  a  townland  near  Fiuglaa  iu  Dublin ;  there 
is  another  place  of  tlie  same  name  near  Swords,  and 
a  third  near  Julianetown  in  Meath.  Shallauy  in 
the  parish  of  Deri'yvullen,  Fermanagh,  is  the  same 
name  slightly  altered ;  and  Drumshallon  in  Louth 
and  Armagh,  signifies  the  ridge  oi  the  gallows. 

There  is  another  mode  of  designating  plaoea 

execution,  from  which  it  appears  that  crimiDob 

olteu   put  to  death   by   decapitation ;  an  iuf< 

which  ia  corroborated  by  vtirioua  pasaagee  in 

tboritiee.    JfwjieR  of  tUia  \au(i  aw  'iut^^A.  o 
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Irish  word  crauii,  a  heftd,  whicli  ia  placed  in  the  e 
of  words  in  the  genitive  plural,  generally  talcing  thtf^ 
forms  nagin,  uagan,  Ac. 

There  ia  a.  place  called  Knockangin  near  Balro- 
thery  in  Dublin,  where  quantities  of  human  remains 
were  found  some  years  ago,  and  tlua  ia  alao  the  name 
of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Desertmartin,  Derry  : 
Irish  form  Cnoc-na-gcrjinn,  Ihe  hill  of  the  heads. 
The  termination  is  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
Munster  pronunciation  in  Knocknagown  in  Cork,  and 
in  Knock aunn ago wn  in  Waterford,  both  having  the 
same  meaning.  Loughnagin  ocours  in  Donegal,  and 
Qortinagin,  the  little  held  of  the  heads,  in  the  parish 
of  Cappagh,  Tyrone, 

In  a  Btate  of  society  when  war  was  regarded  as  the 
most  noble  of  all  professions,  and  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  those  who  manufactured  swords 
and  speara  were  naturally  looked  upon  as  very  im- 
portant personages.  In  Ireland  they  were  held  in 
great  estimation ;  and  in  the  historical  and  legendary 
tales,  we  find  the  smith  was  often  a  powerful  chief- 
tain, who  made  arms  for  himself  and  bis  relations. 
We  know  that  Vulcan  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  the  ancient  Irish  had  their 
Goban,  the  Tuatb  Pe  Dananu  smith-god,  who  figures 
ill  many  of  the  ancient  romances. 

The  land  possessed  by  smiths,  or  the  places  where 
they  resided,  may  in  many  cases  be  determined  by 
the  local  names.  Gobha  [gow]  is  a  smith,  old  Irish 
form  goba ;  old  Welsh  170/;,  now  gof;  Cornish  and 
Breton  gi'f.  The  usual  genitive  form  is  gobhuii 
[gown],  hut  it  is  often  the  same  as  the  nominative ; 
and  both  forms  are  reproduced  in  names,  the  former 

ling  commonly  made  goiran  or  j/oira,  aai.  \ke\'&H.'y« 
Both  tenaia&tions  ore  very  coicibio'q»  aai  "CiB^j 
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be  generally  translated  "of  the  Emith,"  or  if  ij 
nagowari,  "of  the  eniiths."  ■ 

Ballygowan,  Ballygow,  and  BaUingowan,  the  h 
of  the  smith,  are  the  names   of  numerous   pIiS 
tJirough  tho  four  provinces ;  and  there  are  sere 
towalands  in  Ulster  and  Munster  called  Ballyi 

fowao,  the  town  of  the  smiths.  OccasiouaUy  i 
rish  genitive  plural  is  made  goihhmt  wIugIi  la  S 
west  of  Ireland  is  anglicised  ^iiinir'n.  jiV/ib,  &o.; 
in  Carrownaguivna  and  Ai'dgivna  in  8]igo,  the  qui 
ter-land,  and  the  height,  of  the  smitlia, 

Sometimes  the  genitive  singular  is  made  ooc  or  J 
in  English;   as  we  find  in  Athgoe  near  Newer 
in  Dublin,  the  smith's  ford  ;  Kinego  tn  Tyrona 
Donegal,  the  smith's  liead  or  hill  {cattin);  Edu 
near  Droraore  in  Down,  the  hill  brow  (riidnn)  of  % 
smith.     It  takes  a  diifereut  form  in  ClougowM-9 
Kildare,  the  smith's  meadow,  where  there  is  nof^ 
Itoman  Catholic  college — the  same  name  as  Clo* 
gown  in  Cork. 

Ceanl  signifies  an  artificer  of  any  kind ;  it  o 
in  the  ZeuBs  M8S.  in  the  form  of  ccnl  or  ceri,  i 
glosses  aerarius.  Id  Scotland,  it  lias  held  it«  pl|| 
as  a  living  word,  even  among  speakers  of  Enp' 
but  it  is  applied  to  a  tinker :  — 

"  Her  cbaniiB  bail  sLruck  a  sturdy  ciiird. 
As  wcci  at  poor  giil  Ecr[i]icT."     BostiS. 

Acrariiis,  which  according  to  the  glosaogra_ 
a  thousand  years  Rgo,  is  eijuivaleut  to  c^rd,  sigi 
literally  a  worker  in  brass  ;  and  ouinousl^  enoid 
this   corresponds   exactly  with   the  desanption  1 
caird  gives  of  himself  in  Burns's  poem : — 
"  lly  boiiiiie  Inw, 
1  work  in  brassj 
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This  word  usually  enters  iuto  names  with  the 
eclipsed  (p.  '22),  formittg  the  termination  naganle  i 
nagard,  "  of  the  artificers."     Thus  there  are  several 

Slnoes  in  Antrim,  Derrj,  Limerick,  and  Olare,  called 
laUynagarde,  in  Irish  JSaile-na-gceanl,  the  town  of 
the  artificers  :  the  same  name  Is  corrupted  to  Bally- 
naoaird  in  the  parish  of  Racavaa  in  Anti'im,  and  to 
Ballynaoard  in  King's  County.  Castlegarde  and 
Gortuagai'de  in  Limerick,  the  castle,  and  the  field, 
of  the  artificers. 

Ceariia  or  ceardchd   denotes  a  workshop  of 

Iciad,  but  it  is  now  generally  applied  to  a  forge : 

Irish  Wfi/(fcArte,  officma(Zeus8).    It  enters  very  ol 

I  into  names  as  a  termination,  under  several  forms, 

I  dioating  the  spots  where  forges  formerly  stood.    B 

I  is  very  often  contracted  to  cart,  as  in  Coolnacart  iiT 

I  Monaghan,  which  would  be  correctly  written  in  Irish 

I  Cul-nit-ceardcha,  the  hill-hack  of  the  forge.     A  final 

(  n  is  often  added,  in  accordance  with  the  fifth  deelen- 

i  «ion ;   as  in  Coolnacartan  in  Queen's  County,  the 

same  name  as  the  last ;  Ballycarton  in  Lerry ;  Mul- 

laghoarton  in  Antrim  [mulkich.  a  summit) ;  Bhroua- 

carton  and  Rathnacarton  in  Cork,  the  nose  or  point, 

I  end  the  fort,  of  the  forge.    Other  i'orms  are  exhibited, 

I  in  Farranacardy  in  SHgo,  forgo  land ;  and  Tul 

K-nagardr  near   Newtownords  lu  Down,  Tutaigh 

^  gceardclia,  the  hill  of  the  forges. 

Saer,  a  builder  or  carpenter,  appears  in  modem 
names  generally  in  the  form  srer ;  as  in  Rathuaseer 
in  Limerick,  the  fort  of  the  carjienters ;  Derrynaseer 
(Derry,  an  oakwood),  the  name  of  several  townlands 
in  Leitrim  and  the  Ulster  ooimties ;  Fan-anseer  in 
Cavan  and  Londonderry,  carpenter's  land.  Some- 
times the  s  becomes  I  by  ecUpse  (^aga  'i'i^ ",  »»  ^»- 
BaUiflteer,  the  name  of  a  ploOQ  new  T)\uATa,ia  "■m- 


]oini, 
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Dublin,  aad  of  nnothor  pUoa  in  Londonderry, 
Irish  Baile-ttn-haeir,  tho  town  of  the  carpentar 
builder. 

The  ancient  Keltic  nations  navigated  their 
and  lakes  in  the  currach  or  hide-covered  wicker' 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  in  fleets  of 
the  Irish  made  their  ireqnent  descents  on  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Gaul.  Canoes  hollowed  out  of  a  sinelo 
tree  were  also  in  extensive  use  in  Ireland,  eepeoially 
on  the  rivera  and  lakex,  and  they  are  now  frequently 
found  biiried  in  lakes  and  dried-up  lake  beds. 

Cobhlach  [cowlagh]  means  a  Iteot;  but  tho  term 
was  applied  to  a  collection  of  boats,  such  as  were 
fitted  ont  for  lake  or  river  navigation,  as  well  as  to 
a  fleet  of  ships.  In  Atuneter  the  word  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  col'hallftcli  [ci'iltagh],  and  it  is  preservfld 
aocording  to  this  pronunciation  in  the  names  of  se- 
veral  places,  tho  best  known  of  which  is  Carrigaholt, 
a  village  in  Clare,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
Tlie  Four  Masters  write  it  Carraig-aii'thobh 
[Carrigahowly] ,  the  rock  of  the  fleet ;  and  tlie 
from  which  it  took  its  name  rises  over  the  bay  w1 
the  fleets  anchored,  and  is  crowned  by  the  ruiua 
oastle.  The  present  Irish  pronunciation  is  Cat 
cC -chobhallaifjlt  (Carrigaholty),  which  by  the 
of  the  flual  syllable,  settled  into  the  modern 
Another  place  of  the  same  name,  also  well  kni 
and  wiiich  preserves  the  correct  Irish  proounciatioB, 
is  Carrigahowly  on  Newport  bay  in  Mayo,  the  casth 
of  the  celebrated  Grace  U'Malley,  tho  Conuaught 
chieftainoss,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Uueen  ElizabHh- 
Tho  word,  witii  its  Munster  pronunciation,  apiioors 
in  Ringacoltig  iu  Cork  harbour,  opposite  llawloow*! 
lioo  ielaad,  tho  tiim  or  point  of  the  lloet.  ■ 

Most  of  the  various  terms  em'^Vo'jei.teisaJ 


I 
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filiipB  and  boats,  aUo  &ad  tbeir  way  into  looal  namt 
According  to  the  Book  of  Leoan  and  other  authoi 
ties,  Ceasair  and  her  people  (see  p.  160)  landed  at 
place  called  JJiin-iin-nil/ai-c,  the  foitress  of  the  barks 
or  Bbips,  whioli  O'Donovan  (Four  Mast.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3) 
believes  is  the  place  now  called  Bunnamark,  near 
Bantry.     And  this  word  bare  is  not,  as  might  be 
thought,  a  loan  word  from  English,  for  it  is  used  in 
our  oldest  MS8.  (as  in  L,  na  hUidhre :  see  Kilk. 
Aroh.  Jour.  1870,  p.  100).     Long  signifies  a  shi] 
According  to  Cormao's  Gloasary,  it  is  derived  froi 
the  iSason  word  lanff,  long  ;  it  appears  more  liki 
however,  that  both  the  Saxon  and  Irish  words 
oognate  with  the  Lat.  longm,  for  we  find  the  Irish 
word  in  the  Zeusa  MSS.  {forhngh  »  nangatioiif).    It 
occurs  occasionally  in  looal  names,  as  in  Tralong 
near  Koss  Carbery  in  Cork,  the  strand  of  the  ships ; 
Dunnalong  on  the  Foyle,  five  miles  south  of  Deny, 
the  name  of  which  is  Irish  as  it  stands,  and  signifies 
the  fortress  of  the  ships ;  Annalong  on  the  coast 
the  county  Down,  Alh-tia-hiig,  the  ford  of  the  shr 
a  name  wliich  shows  that  the  little  creek  at  tlie  ^ 
lage  was  token  advantage  of  to  shelter  veaeels, 
moieot  as  well  as  in  modem  times. 
'  Many  places  take  their  names  from  liM,  a.  boat }; 
^veral  of  which  spots,  we  may  he  pretty  certain, 
■  "ere  ferries,  in  which  a  boat  was  always  kept,  little 
r  nothing  different  from  the  ffmes  of  (he  present 
Such  a  p!ace  was  Itinawade  on  the  Lifley,  near 
ridge,  above  Dublin — Rinn-a'-blmiil,  the  point  of_ 
,t ;  and  Donabute  near  Malahide,  tl 
ach]  of  the  boat. 
"  The  Irish  made  use  of  another  kind  of  boat  V 
r  rivers  and  lakes,  formed  out  oC  o.u  o^'wtoM^sE 

one  oak),  which  ib  vet  usetV  m  ftoia.*! 
IS 
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pUoes,  and  called  in  Irisli  roiti,  English  rutl"  (Harris  s 
Ware,  p.  179).  The  correct  Irish  word  is  cr>t,  of 
whioh  coiti  or  roite  is  the  genitive,  ami  it  is  still  ia 
constant  use  for  a  small  boat  or  canoo.  From  it  is 
derived  tlie  name  of  Annaootty,  now  a  sinall  village 
on  tiiB  river  Mulkear,  east  of  Xjimeriok,  callad  in 
Irish  A/h-i>fi"?oile.  the  ford  of  the  rot  or  small  boat ; 
OS  well  as  that  of  Ayleaootty  in  Clare,  the  olifFof  tha 
boat :  the  uame  of  Carrioltacottia  on  the  shora  of  the 
river  Erne,  a  mile  below  Belleek,  indicates  that  the 
cot  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  across,  usetl  to 
be  moored  to  the  carrick  or  rock.  A  diminutive 
form  appears  in  the  name  of  a  well-known  lake  near 
Killomey,  Lough  Guitane.  which  the  people  pro- 
nounce Loch-coi/edin,  the  lake  of  the  little  cot;  & 
name  exactly  the  same  as  Loughaoutteeu  in  ths.- 
parish  of  Whitechiirch  near  Caller  in  Tipp< 
only  that  a  different  diminutive  is  used. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AORICULTCRE     AND   PAyrPRAGIf. 

The  inbabitauta  of  tliis  country  wore,  from  t_. 
liest  antiquity,  engaged  in  aerioulture  and  pastn 
In  our  oldest  records  we  fand  ecmstant  mentioi 
these  two  occupations ;  and  the  clearing  of  pla 
recorded  as  an  event  worthy  of  special  uotioe,  in  ^ 
reigns  of  many  of  the  early  kings, 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writorsi,  and  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  mnny 
plaoca,  ospeoijilly  hill  Bi-ibs,  u«w  wasba  and  ' 
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^^BbHow  plain  traces  of  former  cultivation.  Boate  (Nst^^l 
^BHtet.  Chap.  X.,  Sect,  iii.),  writes:— "It  hath  bea^^| 
m^  observed  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  chiefly  in  the 


county  of  Meath,  and  further  northward,  that  upon 

^the  top  of  great  hills  and  mountains,  not  only  at  the 
eide  and  foot  of  them,  to  this  day  the  ground  is  un- 
even, as  if  it  had  been  plowed  in  former  times,  The 
inhabitants  do  affirm,  that  their  forefathors  being 
much  given  to  tillage,  contrary  to  what  tbeyare  now, 
used  to  turn  all  to  plowland."  The  Archbishop  "*'' 
Dublin,  in  a  letter  inserted  in  the  same  book  says : 
"  For  certain  Ireland  has  been  better  inhabited  thai 
it  is  at  present :  mountains  that  now  are  covered 
with  boggs,  have  formerly  been  plowed ;  for  when 
you  dig*  five  or  six  feet  deep,  you  difioover  a  proper 
soil  for  ve^tables.  and  find  it  plowed  info  ridgoHnnd 
furrows."  And  Smith  (IliBt.  of  Cork,  I.,  I9R), 
speaking  of  the  mountains  round  the  anurce  of  the 
nver  Ivee,  tells  us :— "  Many  of  the  mountains  have 
formerly  been  tilled,  for  when  the  heath  that  covers 
them  is  pulled  up  and  burned,  the  ridges  and  fuirows 
of  the  plough  are  visible." 

These  facts  fend  to  confirm  the  opening  statement- 
Lof  this  chapter,  that  the  Irish  have  from  all  t' 
IliTed  partly  by  tillage.   Many  have  come  to  the  ei 
f  conclusion  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  "  1_ . 
land  has  been  better  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present 
(about  164-5).     But  I  think  Boate  gives  the  true  so- 

klution  in  flie  continuation  of  the  passage  quoted 
above:— "  Others  say  that  it  was  done  for  want  of 
ftTfthle,  boeaiise  the  charapain  was  most  everywhere 
beset  and  overspread  with  woods,  which  by  degrees 
Bia  destroyed  by  the  wars." 
There  are  several  terms  entering  \n\o  \ocii,  -Bss-xti' 
jrA/flA  either  iadioate  directly,  or  im\i\y,  a^;^.c^i^.^.^ 
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operations,  the  endosure  of  tlie  land  Isy  fenoeB,  or  ita 
employment  as  postitro ;  and  to  the  illuBtration  of 
those  that  occur  most  frequently  I  wiU  devote  Uie 
present  chapter. 

Cvnpach  [oappaghl  eignifies  a  plot  of  land  laid  out 
for  tillage;  it  ia  still  a  liviug  word  in  Connaught, 
and  is  in  common  use  in  the  formation  of  names,  but 
it  does  not  occur  iu  Ulster  so  frequently  as  in  the 
other  proviuces.  Cappogh  and  Cappa  are  the  most 
usual  anglicised  forms ;  and  these,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  give  names  to  numerous  places.  It  has 
been  often  asserted,  and  seems  generally  believed. 
that  Cappoquin  (county  Waterford)  means  "The 
head  of  the  house  of  Conn ;"  but  this  is  a  mere  guees : 
the  name  is  a  plain  Irish  compound,  Ceapach-Chaian, 
Bignifying  merely  Conn'splotof  laud,  but  no  one  can 
tell  who  this  Conn  was. 

Cappaghwhite  in  Tipperary,  is  called  after  the 
family  of  White  ;  Cappaghcreen  near  Dunboyne  in 
Meath,  witliered  plot ;  Cappanageeragh  near  Oeashill 
in  King's  County,  the  plot  of  the  sheeji ;  Cappatee- 
more  in  Clare,  near  Limerick  city,  is  in  Irish 
Ctapacb-a'-lighe-mhoir,  the  plot  of  tho  great  house; 
Cappaualarabaun  in  Galway,  the  plot  of  the  wldto 
mare;  Cappaghmore  and  Cappamore,  great  tillage 
plot.  The  word  is  eometimea  made  Gappy,  whiuli  is 
the  name  of  a  townland  in  Fermanagh ;  Oap])y- 
donnell  in  King's  County,  Douucll's  plot ;  and  tlio 
diminutive  Cappog  or  Cappoge  (Uttlo  plot),  is  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Ulster,  Leinster,  and 
Mixnster.  "^^^ 

Qarrdha  [gara],  a  garden ;  usually  made  ^ra 
garra  in  modem  names.     About  half  a  mito  % 
Saa&gher  in  King's  County,  are  situated  the  r 
6^0^^' Castle,  cincelUere6ii«utaol\Ia%"\isisi<ici^ 
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the  obiefa  of  the  fliurounding  territory.  This  castle 
is  called  in  the  Annals,  Gnrrdliii-nn-chatekin  [Garraa- 
caahlane],  i.  e.  the  garden  of  the  castle;  and  from  this 
"le  modern  name  Crarrycastle  has  been  formed,  and 
been  extended  to  the  barony.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  old  designation  is  exactly  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  modern  residence,  Castle-G-arden,  situ- 
ated near  the  ruins, 

Garry,  i.  e.  the  garden,  is  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Ballymoney  in  Antrim ;  and  the  parish  of  Myross, 
west  of  Glandore  in  Cork,  is  colled  the  Garry,  from 
its  fertility  compared  with  the  surrounding  district. 
The  well-known  Garryowen,  near  Limerick,  signifies 
Owen's  garden ;  Garryaallagh  in  Cavan  and  other 
counties,  dirty  garden,  and  sometimes,  willow  garden ; 
Garryviclelieen  near  Thurles  in  Tipperary,  Mac 
Leheen'a  garden ;  Ballingarry,  the  town  of  the  gar- 
"  m,  is  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Limerick 
id  Tipperary,  and  of  fourteen  townlands.  The  word 
Garry  begins  the  names  of  about  ninety  townlands 
scattered  over  the  four  provinces. 

Gort,  a  tilled  field ;  in  the  Zeuss  MSS,  it  occurs 

in   the  form  ^a*'^*and  gloasea  horlus,  and    Colgaa 

tmnslates  it  prwdhim.     It  is  obviously  coguate  with.1 

^St.jardin,  Sax.  geard,  Eng.  garden,  Lat.  kortus.    If 

lit  a  very  prolific  root  word,  for  there  are  more  thai 

1200  towTilaiids  whose  names  are  formed  by,  or  begin 

ith  Gurt  and  Gurt,  its  usual  modem  forma.     Gort- 

jlogh,  or  as  it  would  be  written  in  Irish,  Gort- 

■gchch,  the  field  of  the  stones,  ia  the  name  of  a 

in  townlands,  aome  of  them  in  each  of  the  four 

vinces ;  Gortmillish  in  Antrim,  sweet  field,  so 

led  probably  from  the  abtmdnnce  of  honeysuokle ; 

rtagannijf  near  Adare  in  Limerick,  tbe  fiR\A  q^  'Asa 

idj  Oorfauure  and  Gortiuure,  m  6e\6rai  cqmsi.^**^ 
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^H^e  fiold  of  the  yew.  Tbe  town  of  Gort  in  QeXvr: 
^^Ki  called  by  the  Four  Masters  Gori-hmai-Gwiirf, 
^^fchis  is  also  its  present  Iri^h  Qnme;  it  signifies  tt 
■  field  of  the  bland  of  Ghiary,  and  it  is  believed  Uiftti 
took  its  name  from  Guairu  Aidline,  king  of  Col 
naught  in  the  seventh  century  (see  p.  10^}. 

Gorteen,  Gortin,  and  Gurteen  (little  field),  three 
different  forms  of  the  diminutive,  are  exceedingly 
common,  and  are  themselves  the  names  of  about  100 
townlands  and  villages.     The  ancient  furm  gart 
preBerved  in  the  diminutive  Gartan,  the  name  of; 
parish  in  Donegal,  well-known  as  the  birtb  place 
Saint  Columba ;  which  is  written  Gortun  in  80l 
ancieut  Irish  authorities,  and  Gurtan  in  others. 

Tanihnach  [tawnagh]  signifies  a  green  field  whi 

produces  fresh  sweet  grass.     This  word  enters  v( 

I  generally  into    names   iu   Ulster  and   Connaugl 

tespecially  in  the  mountainous  districts :  it  is  found 

Pijccasionally,  though  soldom,  in  Leiueter,  and  still 

f  more  seldom  in  Muneter.  In  modern  names  it  usually 

appears  as  Tawnngb,  Tawny,  and  Tonagh,  which  — ' 

themselves  the  names  of  several  places ;  in  the  nc 

of  Ulster  tbe  aspirated  m  is  often  restored  (eeep.  44] 

and  the  word  then  becomes  Tamnagh  and  Tamny. 
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[position  it  takes  all  the  preceding  forms,  as 


well  as  Tawna  and  Tamna. 

Saintfield  in  Down  is  a  good  example  of  the 

of  this  word.     Its  old  name,  which  viae  used  tt 
oomparatively  late   period,  and  which    is  still 
■        known,  was  Tonaghueeve,  the  phonetic  represei 
^^»tive  of  7!/"'//;iwA-i;'f('Hi/(,  the  field  of  saints.     TI 
^^■is  a    townland  near  the  town   which  RtjU 
^^Btbe  name  of  Tonaghmore,  great  field ;   origini 
^^H^o  cnlled  to  diatinguisli  it  from  Touaglineeve. 
^^■^  2110  forms  Taicmj/li  and  Tawna  B;t«  found  ta 
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noglilabaii  near  Donegal,  Isroad  field ;  Tawoaghi 
knaff  in  the  pm-iah  of  Koliola,  Mayo,  the  fields  of  tl 
J)oneB  {cnamh,  a  bone),  which  probably  poinla  out  tl 
pite  of  a  battle  ;  Tawnakeel  near  CroaamoUna,  narrow 
ield.  Tawny  appears  in  Tawnyeely  near  Mohill  in 
_  Leitrim,  the  field  of  the  lime  ( Tninhiinch-aelaigh) ; 
and  Tawnyhraek  in  Antrim,  speckled  field.  Tam- 
nagh  and  ils  modifications  give  names  to  Tamnagh- 
bane  in  Armagh,  while  field ;  Tamnaficarbet  and 
Tamnafiglassan,  both  in  Armagh— the  first  Tnmh' 
nach-feadha-carb(ti(,  the  field  of  the  wood  of  the  cha- 
riot, and  the  second  the  field  of  Glaseau's  wood ; 
Tamnymartin  near  Maghera  in  Derry,  Martin's 
field. 

Rathdowney,  the  nan;e  of  a  village  and  parish 
Queen's  County,  signifies  as  it  etands,  the  fort  of  tl 
church  {domhii'ic/)) ;  but  the  correct  name  would  1 
liathtoicneij,  representing  the  Irish  Eath-tamhnaigh, 
as  the  Four  Masters  write  it — the  fort  of  the  green 
field.  This  was  the  old  pagan  name,  which  the 
people  corrupted  (by  merely  changing  t  to  d)  under 
the  idea  that  domhinvh  was  the  proper  word,  and  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  church,  which  was 
built  on  the  original  rath. 

There  is  a  form    Tnmaff/i,  used  in   some  of  the 
Ulster  counticB,  especially  in  Antrim  and  Monaghan; 

I  such  sa  Tavnagbdrisaagh  in  Antrim,  the  field  of  the 
feiers;  Tavanoakea  in  Monaghan,  the  field  of  the 
Bushes.  In  oomposition  the  I  is  Eometimes  aspirated, 
la  in  Corhawnagh  and  Gorhawnj-,  the  rough  field, 
ft  the  round  bill  of  the  field,  the  names  of  several 
falaces  in  Cavan  and  the  Oonnaught  counties. 
I  Aviiadh  [ahal,  a  field :  translated  enmpiilus  by 
U.damnan.  It  is  generally  represented  in.  mcnl»"ra. 
namea  b/  n^hf,  ugh,  or  auijh ;  but  iu  m^iViiiiA  *»»« 
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^^Btlte  lavestigator  must  hs  oarefal,  for  ttefie 

^^K  vords  often  stand  for  ath,  a  ford. 

^^^      The  parish  of  Aglia  in  Carlow,  takes  its  name  froi 

a  very  old  ohurch  ruin,  once  an  important  religious 

foundation,  which  the  Four  Masters  call  Arliadh'or- 

ghlaU,  the  field  of  the  green  tillace.     Aghinvet  cm 

Lough  Erne  in  Fermanagh,  is  oalTed  in  the  Annals 

Acliadk-inbhir,  the  field  of  the  i»ver,  or  river  mouth. 

Aghmaoart  in  Queen's  County,  ia  ia  Irish  Achixdh- 

mw-Airl,  the  field  of  Art's  son ;  Aghindarragh  ia 

Tyrone,  the  field  of  the  oak ;  Aghawoney  near  Kil- 

macrenan  in  Donegal,  written  hy  the  Four  Masters 

^^_  Adutilh-mhona,  hogfield.     Aohonry  in  Sligo  is  called 

^^L  in    the    Annats,    Achadk-Chonaire    [Ahaconnary] , 

^^■'Cooary's  field.     Ardagh  is  the  name  of  numerous 

^^f  Tillages,  townlands,  and  parishes  through  the  four 

^r    provinces ;  several  of  these  are  often  mentioned  in 

the  Annais,  the  Irisli  form  being  always  Ard-nchadA, 

high   field.     In   a   few  casoB  the   modem   form   is 

Ardaghy. 

Cluain  [cloon]  ia  often  translated /'fi/ujn  hy  Latin 
writers,  and  for  want  of  a  better  terra  it  is  usually 

k  rendered  in  English  by  "  lawn  "  or  "  meadow."  Its 
exact  meaning,  no  we  ver,  is  a  feitile  piece  of  land,  or 
a  green  arable  spot,  surrounded  or  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  bog  or  marsh  on  one  side,  and  water  on 
the  other. 
"  The  word  forms  a  part  of  a  vast  number  of  names 

in  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  many  of  the  religious  esta- 
^^^  blishmeutii  derived  their  names  from  it ;  and  this  b«i 
^^K  led  some  writers  into  the  erroneous  belief  that 
^^1  word  originally  meant  a  place  of  religious  retiremt 
^^r  But  it  is  cei-taiu  that  in  its  primitive  signifioation' 
had  no  re/ereooo  to  religion ;  and  its  frequent  OM ' 
reaoe  iu  our  eoolesiosticol  tiam^*  '-Lft  su'fiitstfstii.f 
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plained  by  the  well- known  oustora  of  the  early  Irish 
saints,  to  select  lonely  and  retired  places  for  their 
own  habitations,  as  well  as  for  their  religious  esta- 
blishments. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  religious  chons  are  in 
fact  of  pagan  origin,  and  existed  before  the  ecolesias- 
tical  foundations,  having  been  adopted  without 
change  by  tlie  founders: — among  tuese  may  be 
reckoned  the  following.  Clones  (pronounced  in  two 
syllables)  in  Monaghan,  where  a  round  tower  re- 
mains to  attest  its  former  religious  celebrity;  its 
name  is  written  in  the  Annals  Cliiain-Eois,  [CIoo- 
noce]  Bos's  meadow ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Eos  was  the  pagan  chief  wlio  raised  the  great  fort, 
the  Gsiatenoe  of  which  proves  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  importance  before  the  Christian  settlement. 

Clouard  in  Meath.  where  the  celebrated  St.  Finion 
had  his  great  school  in  the  sixth  century,  is  called 
in  all  the  Irish  authorities,  Chiain-Eralrii,  from  which 
the  present  name  has  been  contracted.  Many  have 
translated  this  "  The  retirement  on  the  western 
height ;"  but  this  is  a  mere  guess,  aud  at  any  rate 
could  not  bo  right,  for  the  site  of  the  establishment 
ia  a  dead  flat  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Boyne.  Accord- 
ing to  Colgan,  Erard  was  a  man's  name  signifying 
"  noble,  exalted,  or  distinguished,  and  it  was  formerly 
not  uufrequent  among  the  Irish"  (A- 8S.,  p.  2S). 
He  then  states  that  this  place  was  so  called  from  some 
man  named  Erard,  so  that  Clnnin-Eraird  or  Clonard 
signifies  Erard's  meadow ;  and  since,  as  in  cose  of 
Clones,  a  moat  still  remains  there,  Erard  may  have 
been  the  pagan  chief  who  erected  it,  ages  before  the 
tima  of  bt.  I''inian.  It  is  worthy  of  remark.  t,Kft.t 
I&«rd  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  ^OT&oiMi!v  ■&«*»» 
erea  at  the  present  time.     There  tie  wswni.  ^"ODHt  I 
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^^Kilaoes  in  Leinster  and  Muoster  c&lled  Clonard  i 
^^fuloonard,  but  in  these  the  Iriali  form  of  tba  nama] 
^^  probably  Cluain-ard,  high  meadow. 

We  find  the  names  of  Borae  of  the  religioiis  ests 
blishments  formed  by  suffixing  the  name  of  a  h  ' 
or  some  otlier  Chiistian  term  to  the  word  cliiain  ; 
in  these  eases,  this  cluain  may  be  a  remnant  of  \ 
previous   pagan  nnm*^,   which  was   partly  cliac 
after  the  eculesiastical  foundation.     Clonallan,  : 
a  parish  near  Newry  in   Down,   is  mentioned  ! 
Keating,  Colgan,  and  others,  who  oall  it  Cltiain-D 
lain,  Dalian's  meadow  ;  the  d  ia  omitted  hy  n  . ' 
tion   (see  p.  '20)  iu  the  luodem  name,  but   in  t 
Taxation  of  1306  it   is   retained,  the   place   ' 
called  Cloiidalitn,     It  received  its  name  from  E 
Forgall,  who  flourished  about  the  year  580 ;  hi 

Pa  celebrated  poet,  and  composed  a  panegyric  in  v 
on  St,  Columba,  called  Am/ini-Cfmhimcifle,  of  wU 
Tve  possess  copies  in  a  very  old  dialect  of  the  Iin 
From  him  also  the  churoh  of  Kildallan  in  Cav< 
and  some  other  churohes,  derived  their  names  (■ 
Eeevea,  Eocl.  Ant.,  p.  114).  I 

Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  cluain  is  repreaentcd  a 
the  present  names  by  either  rlon  or  cloon;  and  t' 
are  about  1800  places  in  Ireland  whose  names  b  ^ 

kwith  one  or  the  other  of  these  syllables.   Chn  is  fou] 
in  the  following  names :— Clonmellon  iu  Westmei 
is  written  by  the  Eour  Masters,  Cluain-Milnin,  Mil 
Sferuiow.     Clonmel  in  Tipperary,  they  write  Ci 
tiieata,  which  is  the  Irish  name  always  used  i 
jiresent  time  :  this  namo,  which  it  boro  long  I 
Ithe  foundation  of  the  town,  originated,  no  d 
'from  the  abundance  of  wild  bi-es'  nests.     TUw 
I         also  a  Clonmel  near  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  and  ue 
in  King's  Coanty.     Clonmult,  fce  mftaAss*  < 
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ittiei-fl,  is  the  name  of  a  village  and  parisli  in  CorkJ 
ttlii_of  a  fownland  in  Cavou. 

'.loon  are  formed  Cloontuskert  in  Rosoo^lmon^ 

which  18  written  in  the  Annals  Ckiain-tuahceft,  tha 

northern  meadow  ;  Cloonlogher,  the  name  of  aparish 

in  Leitrim,  dtiaiti-liiac/ira,  the  meadow  of  rushes ; 

Cloonkeen,  a  very  common  townJand  name,  Clnniii- 

caoin,  beautiful  meadow,  which  is  also  very  often 

anglicised    Clonkeen.       Clonkeen     in    Galwaj    iB 

written   Clmin-cnin-Cairill  iit   "Hy   Many,"  from 

Cairell,  a  primitive  Irieh  saint :  and  it  is  still  very 

usually  called    Cloiikeen-Kerrill,      Sometimes   the 

word  is  in  composition  pronounced  cliu,  aj 

Braoklin,  the  same   as  Braokloon,   both  townh 

names  of  frequent  occurrence,  derived  from  Bi 

ehbiain   (Four  Mast.),   speckled   meadow ;    and 

"""milar  formation  are  Mucklin  Muekloue  and  Muol 

,  pig  meadow. 

Two  forms  of  the  diminutive   are   in 

TpliiaiiiiH  [Clooueen],  occurs  in  the  Fear  Masters,  ai 

1  the  form  Ulooneeu  {little  meadow),  it  gives  name 

ft  great  many  townlands,  chiefly  in  the  west  of  Ire- 

ind.     The  other  diminutive,  C/««i«('i'i,  in  the  angli- 

sed  form  Cloonteen,  is  the  name  of  several  places 

1  Gonnaught  and  Minister-     The  plural  of  cliiain  is 

Uvainle  [cloonty],  and  this  also  enters  into 

Kt  is  sometimes  made  cloonta,  as  in  Cloontahc 

Tlare,  the  meadows  of  the  boniiin-s  or  young  pigs; 

intakillewand  Cloontukilla  in  Mayo,  the  meodo' 

if  the  wood.     But  it  is  much  oftenermade  Cloonty, 

with   the   double   plural  Cloonties;    which  are 

,  lemselves  the  names  of  several  places.  Occasionally 

I  is  made  •■/infi/  iu  Ulster,  as  in  Clinty  in  the  parish 

iKirkinriola  in  Antrim  ;  Cliutyciacls.e'QVB.'^.^vQ'Q.'s. 

iffifify-cma'ann,  tJie  meadows  ti5  We  ^\sit«,    « 


IS 
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I  called  protalily  from  beinj  UBed  aa  o.  placo  for 
I  tanoing. 

T"Br[toor]  signifies  a  bleacti  green ;  in  on  extfiiid«( 

enae  it  ib  ajipliod  to  any  place  vliere  things  vet 

I  eprcad  out  to  dry,  and  very  often  to  fieldfi  along  m 

I  etreams,  the  artioles  being  washed  in  the  stream,  i 

dried  on  its  banks  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  applied  t 

spots  where  cattle  used  to  feed  and  sleep.     The  wt 

is  used  in  MunstiT,  Connauglit,  and  Xieinster,  1 

■  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Ulster  counties. 

■  Toor  is  the  almost  universal  anglicised  form,  and 
\  this  and  Tooreen  or  Tourin  (little  bleach  green)  are 
[  the  names  of  more  than  sixty  townlands  in  the  three 

provinces :  aa  a  part  of  compounds,  it  helps  to  ginjj 

names  to  a  still  larger  number.    Toornogeeha  fll 

Waterford  and  Kerry,  signifies  the  bleach  green  aM 

the   wind;   Toorfuno  in    Tipperary,  fair  or  wtd^| 

coloured  bleach  green  ;  Tooreennablauha  in  Ken^H 

the  little  bleach  green  of  the  flowers  (fc/ti/A) ;  Tq<SM 

eennagrena  in  Cork,  sunny  little  bleacb  green.        fl 

It  occasionally  exhibits  other  forms  in  the  LeinanH 

onnnties.     The  Iiish  name  of  Ballitoro,  a  villaganH 

Kildare,    is  JSel-atha-a  ■tiiair    [Bellatoor],  the  focfl 

I  mouth  of  the  bleach  green,  and  it  took  this  nainH 

I  from  a  ford  on  the  river  Greece  ;  Monatore  (wiwt  jH 

I  bog)  occurs  in  "Wicklow  ami  Kildare;  Tintoro  flj 

I   Queen's  County  is  in  Irish  Tiffh'tm-tii'tir  [ToeatoOI^H 

the  house  of  tlie  bicaoh  green  ;  and  the  same  nU^H 

without  the  article  heeonies  Tilhewer,  near  Newtow^H 

monntkeunedy  in  Wicklow.  ^M 

I       The  peasantry  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  nso  a  kioB 

■lOf  double  axe  for  grubbing  or  rooting  up  the  Burfa^f 

■of  coarso  land ;  it  is  called  a  'jrafan  [grdfaun],  frg^l 

wfiio  verb  ffifif,  to  write,  engrave,  or  ecrape,  (»igirt[|^| 

pi'£A  Oreek.  graphs.    Luiidft  tW^\uBn«  Wa  ^coMIMH 
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or  grafffd  with  this  iDfitrumeDt  have  in  many  oases 
reoeived  aud  preserved  namea,  formed  on  the  verb 
gi'Hf,  that  indicates  the  operation.  This  is  the  origin 
of  those  names  that  begin  with  the  syllable  gi-uj ; 
such  as  Graffii.  Graffan,  Graffee,  Graffoge,  GraiBn, 
and  Graffy,  whioli  are  found  in  the  four  provinces. 
and  all  of  which  signify  grubbed  land. 

Ploughing  by  the  horsetail,  and  burning  corn  in 
the  ear,  were  practised  in  Ireland  down  to  a  oom- 

Earatively  recent  period ;  Arthur  Young  witnessed 
oth  in  operation  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  but 
at  that  time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  partly  on 
account  of  acts  of  PorUameut  framed  expressly  to 
prevent  them,  and  partly  thrcmgh  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  people.  LuiKj/redn  [lusgraun]  is 
the  term  applied  to  com  burnt  in  the  ear;  and  the 
particular  spots  where  the  process  was  carried  on  are 
in  many  cases  indicated  by  names  formed  on  this 
word. 

The  modem  forms  do  not  in  general  depart,  much 
irom  what  would  be  indicated  by  the  original  pro- 
nunoiation  ;  it  is  well  represented  in  Knookoluskraun 
and  Knockluskeraun  iu  Clare,  each  the  name  of  a 
hill  {knock)  where  corn  used  to  he  burned.  The 
eimple  term  gives  name  to  Loskeran  near  Ardmore 
in  Waterford, 

Sometimes  the  word  is  pronounced  hi»trnun  :  and 
this  form  is  seen  in  Caherlustraun  near  Tunm  iu 
Galway,  where  the  com  used  to  be  burned  in  au  an- 

1  oient  cahfr  or  stone  fort ;  in  Lugalustrau  in  Ijeitrim, 
and  Stralustriu  in  Fermanagh,  the  hollow,  aud  the 

[-river  holm  of  the  burnt  com. 

Lund  burnt  in  any  way,  whether  by  accident  or 

[  design  for  agricultural  purposes — as,  for  ia^^t^cA. 

Lvbfin  heath  was  burnt  to  enoouxagQ  \}aft  ^k>'«'0&. 
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grass,  as  notioeii  bj  Boate  (Not  IliBt.  XITI,,  4) — 

was  (lesignateMj  bj  the  word  (oisgthe  [IiiBk?],  burnt; 

which  in  modern  names  Is  usually  clianged  to  tiuii '" 

''hsky  or  hiitk.     Ballylusky  and  Ballylusk,  i.  e.  SoT' 

loisyt/te,  burnt  town,  are  the  names  of  several  tow 

lands,  the  former  being  fouDdinthe^unsteroomiti 

and  the  latter  in  Leinster ;  while  it  is  mado  BolI_ 

losky  in  Donegal :  Molosky  in  Clare,  siguiBea  boris 

plain : — Mo  =  mogh,  a  plain. 

Sometimes  the  word  icotdn  [totann],  a  burning,  is 
employed  to  exprees  the  same  thing,  as  in  Knookato- 
taun  in  Mayo  and  Stigo,  Cnoe-a'-fvotain,  the  hill  of 
the  burning:  Parkatotaua  in  Limerick,  the  field  of 
the  burning. 

It  was  formerly  oustomary  with  tliose  who  kept 
cattle,  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  saramer  wandering 
about  with  their  hoi-da  among  the  mountain  postures, 
removing  from  place  to  plaoe,  as  the  grass  beoaais 
exhausted.  During  the  winter  they  Ured  in  their 
lowland  villages,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  tilled  I 
s(>ot  of  land  in  spring,- they  removed  with  their  htoS 
to  the  mountains  till  autumn,  when  they  returnedtl 
gather  the  crops.     (See  2nd  Ser.  chap.  xxvi-). 

The  mountain  habitations  where  they  lived,  J 
their  cattle,  and  carried  on  tlieir  dairy  ojteraU' 
during   the   summer,   were   called  in    Irish   bui     __ 
[booly],  a  word  evidently  derived  from  tio,  a  oow. 
This  custom  existed  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
and  the  poet  Spenser  desoribos  it  very  oorreotly,  an 
ho  witnessed  it  in  his  day : — "  There  is  one  i 
amongst  them,  tokoepe  theircntile,  and  t^  live  tlu 
aelvea  the  most  port  of  the  yeare  in  boolies,  pas' 
ing  upon  the  mountaine,  and  wasto  wildit  plsi 
•snd  removiue  still  to  fresk  Wd,  oa  they  hareol 
istared  the  /ormer"  (Www  oU\\6S.'ia.\a(fi.Vi  *  "^ 
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DuWin  edition,  1809,  p.  82).  OTlnlierty  also  i 
tioea  the  sflmu  ciistora  : — "Iii  Bummer  tima  tlri 
drive  their  oatlle  to  the  moantaioes,  where  such  as 
looke  to  the  cattle  live  in  fitDfill  onbhins  for  that  eeo- 
Bon  "  {Iiir-Conuiiiigbt,  o,  17).  Tlie  term  loulri)  was 
not  ooufiDed  to  the  mountainouB  districts;  for  in 
some  parta  of  Ireland  it  was  applied  to  any  place 
where  cattle  were  fed  op  milked,  or  whioh  was  set 
apart  fur  dairy  purposes. 

Great  numbera  of  places  retain  the  names  of  tliesQ 
dairy  places,  and  the  word  bualle  is  generally  repre- 
sented in  modern  names  by  the  forma  Eooley,  Boley, 
Boola,  and  Boula,  which  are  themselvea  the  names  of 
many  places,  and  form  the  hegioning  of  a  still  larger 
number.  In  Boleylug  near  Ealtinglass  in  Wicklow, 
they  must  havo  built  their  "  oabbins  "  for  shelter  in 
the  lag  or  mountain  hollow ;  Booladurragha  in  Cork, 
and  Booldurragh  in  Carlow,  dark  booley  (Buaile- 
dorcha],  probably  from  being  shaded  with  trees  j 
BooIeyglasB,  a  village  in  ICilkenny,  green  booley. 

The  word  is  combined  in  various  other  ways,  and 
it  assumes  otlier  forms,  partly  by  corruption  and 
partly  by  grammatical  inflexion.  Farranboley  near 
Dundrum  in  Dublin,  is  booley  land ;  Aughrolyshane 
in  the  parish  of  Glenkeen,  Tipperary,  isinlrish  Al/i- 
bhumie-SAcaiii,  thefordof  John'sbooley.  Ballyboloy, 
the  name  of  some  townlanda  in  Antrim  and  Down. 
Ballyvooly  in  the  parish  of  Layd,  Antrim,  and 
Bally  Yool  near  Inistioge,  Kilkenny,  are  all  dilferent 
forma  of  Baile-htinile,  the  town  of  the  dairy  place ; 
Ballynaboiey,  Ballynaboola,  and  Ballynabooley,  have 
the  same  meaning,  the  article  na  being  inserted ;  and 
Boulabally  near  Adaro  in  Limerick,  is  the  same 
I  name  with  the  terms  reversed.  On,  ^o.WjNscJia'j  \Si.  , 
I    Bear  the  source  of  tho  Larne  water  in  A-tiVrtta,  'OiwsBi 
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are  still  nameroua  remains  ofihe  aid  "  catbins,"  ex- 
tending for  two  miles  aloiig  the  face  of  the  hill ;  they 
are  called  Boky  houses,  and  the  peoi'l©  retain  the 
tradition  that  they  were  formerly  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  when  they  drove  np  their 
oattle  in  summer  to  pasture  on  the  heights  (see 
Eeevep,  Ecel.  Ant.,  p.  268). 

The  dimiuutivs  buaiUin  [hoolteen],  and  the  plural 
huaUte  [boolty],  occur  occaHionally :  Boolteens  and 
Boolteeny  (see  p.  32,  vi,),  in  Kerry  and  Tipperaiy^^ 
both  signify  littla  dairy  places ;   Uoultypatriok  r^ 
BcHiegal,  Patrick's  h 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

suBnn'isio>'s  and  MEAaraEs  of  l. 

Among  a  people  who  followed  the  double  occupation 
of  tillage  and  pasturage,  according  as  the  country  bo- 

Ioame  populated,  it  would  be  divided  and  subdividf 
and  parcelled  out   among   the  people;  bound) 
would  be  determined,  and  standards  of  measurei 
adopted.     The  following  was  the  old  partition  of  ,  _, 
country,  according  to  Irish  authorities: — There  were 
five  provinces ;  Leinster,  Ulster,  Connanght,  Mun- 
ster,   and  Meath,  each  of  which  was  divided  into 
trirha-cMs  (thirty  hundreds)  or  trivhaa,  Meath  001 
tuning  18,  Connanght  30,  Ulster  36,  Leinstor 
and  Alunater  70 ;  each  trkha  contained  30  baileA 
taighs   (victualler's  town),   and    each  Baik-i 
12  st'isreachs.    The  divialoa  iuto  vroviooea  is  still 
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tnined  witli  BOtno  niodificatioD,  but  the  rest  of  tlie  old 

diBtribution  is  obsolete.     The  present  subdivision  is 

into  provinoea,  counties,  baronies,  parishes,  and  town- 

[  lands;  in  all  Ireland  there  are  ^25  baronies,  243'i 

If  arishes,  and  about  6:3,000  townUnds.     Various  mi- 

tnot  subdivisions  and  slandards  of  measurement  were 

adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  so  far 

as  these  are  represented  in  our  present  nomenclature, 

I  ■will  notice  them  here.* 

The  old  term  frichn  or  Iriiir/in  [truha],  is  usually 
rendered  by  "  cautred  "  or  "  district,"  and  we  find  it 
giving  name  to  the  barony  of  Trough  in  Monagban  ; 
to  the  townland  of  Trough  near  O'Brien's  Bridge  in 
Clare;  and  to  True  in  the  pariah  of  Killyman  in 
Tyrone.  Srisreach  [sheshragb]  la  commonly  trans- 
lated "plowland;"  it  la  said  to  be  derived  from 
leivar.  six,  and  eac/i,  a  horse,  and  it  was  used  to  de- 
note the  extent  of  land  a  six-horse  plough  would  turn 
up  in  one  year.  We  find  the  term  in  Shesheragli- 
more  and  Shesheraghacanlan  near  Borrisokaue  in 
Tipperarj' :  in  Shesberaghkeale  (leak,  narrow)  near 
Nenagh,  the  same  name  as  Siatrakeel  (see  p.  GO,  v.) 
in  the  parish  of  Tamlaght  Finlagan,  Derry;  and 
in  Drumsostry  in  Fermanagh,  the  ridge  of  the  plow- 
land. 

The  terms  in  most  common  use  to  denote  portions 
of  land  or  territory,  wore  those  expressing  fractional 
parte,  of  which  there  are  five  that  occur  very  fre- 

furtlierinformitionlhe  render  is  referred  to  Dr.  Heevea's 

On  the  Tnwnland  Distribution  of  Irclanii"  (Froc  R.  I. 

eademy.  Vol.  VII.,  p.  473],  from  which  much  oftlic  inlbrain- 

on  in  this  chapter  has  been  derived ;  and  to  a  paper  "  Un  tliu 

territorial  Cimiani  of  the  Country,"  by  Sir  Tlionma  Lurcain, 

ihxeA  to  the  "  Belief  Correspandence  of  the  CommUawMtx* 

Fublic  Worki."  ^^ 
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qaently.  The  word  /cffM  [ISh]  signifieB  half,  and  wo 
find  it  forming  part  of  namea  rU  over  Ireland.  Tbiia 
when  a  seUreach  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
eacli  was  called  lefilh-iJieisirach  [laliealieragh],  half 
plowlaud,  which  givftB  name  to  Laheaheragh  in 
Kerry,  to  Lahes6eragh  in  Tipperary,  and  to  Bally- 
nalahessery  near  Dungarvan  in  AVaterford,  whiol^ 
Bignifies  the  town  of  the  half-plowland-  In  lif 
manner,  half  a  townland  wae  denoted  by  the 
Lealh'bhaile,  pronounced,  and  generally  angUcisedi 
Lavally  and  LevaUy,  which  are  the  names  of  about 
thirty  townlanda  scattered  through  the  four  pro- 
vinces. Laharan,  the  name  of  many  plaees  in  Cork 
and  Kerry,  signifies  literally,  half  land,  Irish  Leath- 
^/imcrtHD,  the  initial/in /c«ra««  (land)  being  rendered 
iilent  by  aspiration  (see  p.  20). 

The  territory  of  Lecale  in  Down,  now  forming 

two  baronies,  is  called  in  the  Irish  authorities  Lellt- 

Caikail,  Cathal's  half  or  poriion,     Catbal  [Cahalj, 

who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Deman,  king  of  Ulidia 

in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  ilounshed  about 

the  year  "00  ;  and  in  a  division  of  territory  this  dis- 

_        trict  was  assigned  to  him,  and  took  his  name.     It 

^^H  had  been  previously  called  Mai/h-inis,  which  Colgui,a 

^^K translates  lunula  camprslris,  the  level  island,  being  JT^ 

^^B^jlain  tract  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea.  ] 

^^■^    Tn'an  [treen]  denotes  the  third  part  of  anythis|;9 

^^■it  was  formerly  a  territorial  designatiua  in  freqasr^ 

^^Btise,  and  it  has  descended  to  the  present  time  in  t* 

^^r  names  of  several  places.     A  tiipartite  division  oft* 

^^^  ritory  in  Tipperary  gave  origin  to  the  name  of  t 

barony  of  Middletbird,  which  is  a  tranfclation  from  U 

Irish,  Tfiun-titcadhanach  [munagh]  as  used  by  t] 

kFom-Masiexi.  There  waa  a  similar  division  in  Wata 
hrd,  and  two  of  the  three  fftrts — Tioti  Vtm  baronies — 


^m 
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are  Efill  known  ty  the  names  of  MidiUethird  and 
Uppertbird,  The  barony  of  Dufforin  in  Bowa,  is 
called  by  the  Four  Masters  Viihlfihrian  [Biivreen], 
the  hlaok  third,  the  Bouad  of  which  is  very  well  re- 
preeented  in  the  present  name ;  the  same  as  DifEreen 
in  LoiUim,  near  Glencar  lake. 

Triait  generally  takes  the  forms  of  Trean  and  Trien, 
which  constitute  or  begin  the  names  of  about  70 
townlands  in  the  four  provinces.  Treanamullin 
near  Stranorlar  in  Donegal,  signifies  the  third  part 
or  division  of  the  mill,  i.  e.  having  a  mill  on  it ; 
Treanfohanaun  in  Mayo,  the  thistle-producing  tJiird; 
Treanlaur  in  Galwa^  and  Mayo,  middle  third ; 
Treanmanagh  la  Clare,  Kern',  and  Limerick,  same 
meaning;  Irieualtenagh  in  Londonderry,  the  third 
of  the  precipices  or  cliffs. 
^^_  Ceathramhuilh  [oarhoo  or  carrow]  signifies  a  quar> 
^^ft^ter.  from  ceathitir  [cahir]  four.     The  old  townlant' 

i 


^or  bally betaghs,  were  very  often  divided  into  quorteiSt^^H 
commonly  designated  by  this  word' ^^1 


ieaoh  of  which  was 
ceaihramhndh,  which,  in  the  present  names  generally 
takes  one  of  the  two  forms  carroic,  and  carhoo ;  the 
Former  being  the  more  usual,  but  the  latter  occurring 
very  often  in  Cork  and  Kerry.  Carrow  forms  or 
begins  the  names  of  more  than  700  townlands,  and 
Carhoo,  of  about  30 ;  and  another  form  Carrive, 
occurs  in  some  of  the  northern  counties. 

The  four  quarters  into  which  the  townland  waa 
divided  were  generally  distinguished  from  one  aii< 
other  by  adjectives  descriptive  of  size,  position,  shape, 
or  quality  of  the  land,  or  by  suffixing  the  names  of; 
the  occupiers.  Thus,  there  are  more  than  60  modem, 
tawrdande  called  Carrowkeel,  Ceat/iramhadh-eaeli, 
uarrow  quarter  ;  Carrowgarriff  and  Carrowgarravl 
rough  (garbh)  guarler,  ia  the  name  oS  E,ii\.eftn.-,  " 
17* 
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are  25  called  CairowLano  and  Carrowbami,  whi 
quarter;  24  called  Cartowbeg,  litUo  quartoi 
more  than  60  called  Carrowmore,  great  quai 
Leoarrow,  Iialf-quarter,  gives  name  to  about  60 
townlanda,  the  greater  uumber  of  them  in  Con- 
naught. 

A  fifth  part  is  denoted  by  i-oigeadh  [ooga]  :  the 
application  of  this  term  to  land  is  very  ancient,  for  in 
the  old  form  coked  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
where  it  is  translated  ijuinta  pars.  In  later  times  it 
was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  "  province,"  which 
application  evidently  originated  in  the  division  of 
Ireland  into /re  provinces.  In  its  primitive  signifi- 
cation of  a  fifth  pai't— probably  the  fifth  part  of  an 
ancient  townland — it  has  given  names  to  several 
places.  Cooga,  its  most  usual  modem  form,  is  the 
name  of  severtd  townlands  in  Connaiight  and  Mun- 
;Bter  ;  there  are  three  townlands  in  Mayo  called 
Coogue ;  and  Coogaquid  in  Clare,  signifies  literally 
*'  fifth  part ; — ciiid,  a  part. 

Seisfadh  [shesha]  the  sixth  part;  to  be  distin- 
guished from  sekreach.  As  a,  measure  of  land,  it  was 
usual  in  Ulster  and  north  Connaught,  where  in  the 
forms  Sess,  Sessia,  Sessiagh,  it  gives  names  to  about 
thirty  townlands.  It  occurs  also  in  Munster,  though 
in  forma  slighty  difierent;'a3  in  the  cose  of  Shesnin 
in  Clare,  and  Sheshiv  in  Limerick ;  Shesharoe  i^ 
TippeniiT,  red  siith  ;  SheEhodonnell  in  Cla 
O'Donneli's  sixth  part. 

Several  other  Irish  terras  wera  employed ;  suoh^ 
Ballyboe  or  "cow-land,"  which  prevailed  in  soaT 
of  the  Ulster  counties,  and  which  is  still  a  very  ood 
mou  townland  name  in  Donegal.  In  some  of  i 
counties  oi  Muneter,  they  had  in  use  a  maos:^ 
called  ymamA  j^gneeve^,  'wmc'ii'vjas  ^a  \w%\ft.\v^ 
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cf  a  plowland ;  and  thia  term  ooours  oooaaionatly  in 
the  other  provinces-  It  has  given  name  to  about 
twenty  townlands  now  called  Gneeve  and  Qneeves, 
the  greater  number  of  them  in  Cork  and  Kerry. 
There  is  a  plaoe  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaoabea,  Cork, 
called  Three-gneevea ;  and  in  the  same  county  there 
are  two  townlands,  each  called  Two-gneeves. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlers  introduced  terms  derived  from  their  own 
language,  aud  several  of  theee  are  now  very  common 
aa  townlaud  names.  Carlroit  signifies  a  quarter,  and 
is  derived  through  the  French  qiiayleron  from  the 
mediiBVal  Lat,  quarteronm ;  it  was  in  very  common 
use  in  Uonuaught  as  well  as  in  Longford,  Wesf 
meath,  and  King's  County;  and  it  was  applied  to 
parcel  of  land  varying  10  amount  from  60  to  IttO' 
acres.  There  are  about  80  townlands  called  Cartron, 
chiefly  in  Connaught,  and  CO  others  of  whose  names  it 
forms  the  beginning.  The  terms  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded are  generally  Irish,  suoh  as  Cartronganny 
near  Mullingor,  Carti-on-gainimh,  sandy  cartron; 
Cartronnagilta  in  Cavau,  the  cartron  of  the  reeda ; 
Cartronrathroe  in  Mayo,  the  cartron  of  the  red 
fort. 

Tate  or  tath  appears  to  be  an  English  word, 
meant  60  native  Irish  aoriis.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Fm^ 
raanagh,  Mouaghan,  and  Tyrone,  generally  in  the 
forms  lat.  In//,  and  (ally;  and,  as  in  the  case  oi cartfoii, 
it  usually  compounds  with  Irisli  words.  Tattyna- 
geeragh  in  the  parish  of  Clones  in  Fermanagh,  the 
tale  of  the  sheep;  Tattintlieve  in  Monaghau,  the /«?< 
of  the  slieve  or  mountain- 

In  Cavan,  certain  measures  of  land  were  callftd.\>"3 
the  names /lo//,  ifallon,  sxApotilf.    1\iM&VQiBlts#5\.Sa 
the  narrow fioli ;  Pollamore,  great  j)oU,&.o-  "Vo-""^ 
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other  counties,  however,  poll  is  an  Irish  word  « 
fj-ing  a  hole.     Pottlebane  and  PotUeboy  i 
signify  white  and  yellow  pottlf,  raspeotivaty ;  Qol 
nambraher  the  Mars'  gaUon,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


NCMERICAL    COMBINATIONS. 


While  names  involving  numerical  comhinations  on 

found   all   over  the  world,   a  careful   examination 

would  he  pretty  sure  to  show  that  each  people  had  a 

predileolion   for  one  or  more  particular  numbers. 

During  my  examination  of  Irish  proper  names,  I 

have  often  been  struck  with  the  eonslant  reourrenoo 

of  tlie  numbers  two  and  three ;  and  after  liH.ving__ 

Bpeoially  investigated  the  subject,  I  have  found,  au9 

liope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  names  involving  thi^H 

two  numbers  are  so  numeroua  ae    to    constitute  JB 

I     distinct  peculiarity,  and  that  this  is  the  cose  hUmh 

I   especially  with  regard  to  the  number  two.  ^fl 

I       I  uever  saw  it  stated  that  the  number  two  wfta|fl 

I     Ireland  consideied  more  remarkable  tlian  any  othdH 

but  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  aiisen,  OftrtajU 

it  is  that  there  e-usted  in  tbe  minds  of  the  LrjU 

t  people  a  distinctly  marked  predilection  to  design^H 
persons  or  places,  where  circumstanoGB  permitted  g^ 
by  enithete  expressive  of  the  idea  of  duality,  the  6^9 
Ihet  heing  founded  on  some  circumstaDoe  ooimeoW^B 
with  tbe  object  named ;  and  such  oircunutiuioea  vi^H 
o/len  seized  upon  to  ioxia.  a  -aume  m  ^Ewttmn^j^l 
otbera  equaMy  or  more  conayigvuiMa-    vio^ww^jjj 
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^^B  oombiaations  uf  other  numbers,  and  those  oontaining 
^        the  number  three  are  very  Qumeroos  j  but  the  num- 
ber two  is  met  -with  many  times  more  frequently 
than  all  the  others  put  together. 

The  Irish  word  for  two  that  occurs  in  names  ia  dd 
or  dkd,  both  forma  being  used  ;  ild  is  pronounced 
daw ;  but  in  the  otlier  form,  dli,  which  has  a  peculiar 
and  rather  faint  guttural  sound,  is  altogether  sup- 
pressed in  modern  names  ;  the  word  rf/id  neing  gene- 
rally represented  by  the  vowel  a,  while  in  many  casea 
H        modem  contraction  has  obliterated  every  trace  of  a 
^^1  representative  letter.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
^^Btbat  dd  or  dhd  generally  causes  aspiration,  and  in 
^^B  a  few  oa£es  eclipses   consonants  and   prefixes  »  to 
^^  vowels  (see  pp.  19  and  21,  supra). 

We  find  names  involving  the  number  two  recorded 
in  Irish  history,  from  the  most  ancient  authorities 
B  down  to  the  MSS.  of  the  seveuteenth  oentury,  and 
^^Btbey  occur  in  proportion  quite  as  numerously  as  at 
^^Bthe  present  day;  showing  that  this  curious  tendency 
^^Bis  not  of  modem  origin,  but  that  it  has  descended, 
^^  silent  and  imnoticed,  from  ages  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity. 

There  is  a  village  and  parish  in  the  north  west  of 
Tipperary,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Derg,  now  called 
TeiryglosB ;  its  Irish  name,  as  used  in  many  Irish 
authorities,  is  Tir-da-ijhlai,  the  territory  of  tlte  two 
streams ;  and  the  identity  of  this  with  the  modem 
■  Terryglnas  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  passage 
"Life  of  St.  Fintan  of  Clonenagh,"  which  de- 
Tir-da-glat  as  "in  the  territory  of  Muoster, 
e  river  Shannon."  The  great  antiquity  of  this 
6  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  toft^i'Cwa.fe^-''  " 
^<tamnau  in  his  "  Life  of  St.  Colvim\)a"  (JiiNi-w.  ' 
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xxxvi.],  written  in  the  end  of  tlie  BevenUi  oentiinj| 
but  aocordiug  to  his  OBaal  custom,  instead  of  t3ie  IruS 
uame,  he  givoa  the  Latin  equivalent ;  in  tlio  heiidine  " 
of  the  chapter  it  is  called  Ager  diiomtn  rkonim,  antl 
in  the  text  Rii&  dunm  riruloriim,  either  of  which  is  a 
correct  translation  of  Tir-da-t/hlaa.'  There  is  a  suh- 
division  of  the  townland  of  Clogher  in  the  parish  of 
Kilnoe,  Clare,  called  Teirjglaas,  which  has  the  saiue 
Irish  form  and  meaning  as  the  other. 

In  the  Book  of  Leinster  there  is  a  short  poei 
ascribed  to  Finn  Mao  Cumhail,  accounting  for  tl 
name  of  Magh-da-ghSki,  in  Leinster,  the  plaic  of  tlM 
two  Bwana  ;  and  the  Dinnseochus  gives  a  1 
ahout  the  name  of  the  river  Owendalulagh, 
rises  on  the  slope  of  Slieve  Anghty.  and  flows  ioj 
Lough  Cooter  near  Gort  in  Galway.  This  lege 
states,  that  when  Eohtghe  (Ekte],  a  Tiiatha  ' 
Bananu  lady,  married  Fergus  Lusca,  ouphearer  ( 
the  king  of  Conuaught,  she  brought  with  her  tn 
cows,  remarkable  for  their  milk-tearing  fruitfulnei 
which  were  put  to  graze  on  the  banks  of  this  streoi 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  was  called  Ahhainn-d 
loilijIuiKh,  the  river  of  the  two  milch  cows.  Aoc 
ing  to  the  some  authority,  Slieve  Aughty  took  l| 
name  from  this  laAy^SUabA-Eehtghf,  £obtg'lu 
mountain.  Several  other  instances  of  names  of  tfa 
doss,  mentioned  in  ancient  authorities,  will  t 
as  I  proceed. 

Though  tliia  peculiarity  is  not  so  common  in  j 

^sonal  as  in  local  names,  yet  the  number  of  pers 
.mentioned  iu  Irish  H-ritingE  whose  names  iuvure  S 
number  two,  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  very  n 

*  Sea  Beovei't  Adamnan,  v\im  aijer  diioriLiii  rii 
Utied  with  Tcrr/glasM, 
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able.  The  greater  number  of  these  names  appear  tn 
bo  ti^omina,  whioli  described  certaia  peculiarities  of 
tba  individuals,  sud  whiob  were  imposed  for  tbo  stike 
of  distinotioB,  after  a  faehiou  prevalent  among  most 
nations  before  the  institution  of  suruamea. 

One  of  the  three  Collas  who  conquered  Ulster  lu 
the  fourth  century  (see  p.  136)  was  called  Colia-da- 
C/iric/i,  Colla  of  the  two  territories.  Da-c/irich  was  a 
favourite  sobrinuot,  and  no  doubt,  in  case  of  each  in- 
dividual, it  records  the  fact  of  his  oonnection,  eitlier 
by  possession  or  residence,  with  two  countries  or  dis- 
tncta;  in  cose  of  Colla.it  most  probably  refers  to 
two  territories  in  Ireland  and  Soolland,  in  the  latter 
if  which  he  lived  some  years  in  a  state  of  bauisli- 
Iment  before  bis  invasion  of  Ulster.  In  tho  Martyr- 
ology  of  Donegal  there  are  nine  dilforent  persona  ^ 
mentioned,  called  Fer-da-ohricb,  the  man  of  the  two^| 
territories.  "^M 

The  woi-d  Dubh  applied  to  a  dark-viaaged  personal 
ia  often  followed  hyda ;  thus  tho  Four  Masters  mention 
two  persons  named  Dubb-do-bharc,  the  black  (man) 
of  the  two  ships  ;  four  named  Dnbh-da-chrioh ;  eight, 
Uubh-da-bhoireann  (of  tho  two  stony  districts!''! ;  two, 
Dubh-da-inbher,  of  the  two  estuaries;  one,  Dubb-da- 
ingean,  of  the  two  daughters;  four,  Dubh-da-leithe,  of 
the  two  sides  or  parties ;  and  two,  Dubb-da-thuath,  of 
the  two  districts  or  eantreds.  In  the  "  Genealogy 
of  Corcaluiiiiie"  we  find  Dubh-da-mhagh,  of  tho  two 
plains  i  and  in  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal,  Dubh- 
ds-looha,  of  the  two  lakes. 

Fiaoha  HuiUeathan,  king  of  Munster  in  the  third 

oeatury,  was  called  l''er-da-liacb,  the  man  of  the  two 

Borrows,  because  his  mother  died  and  his  father  waa 

illed  in  the  battle  oi'  Magli  MuctuimVe  oii  Cuft  i^ 

'iw  hirtb.     TIte  father  of  Miiine  liloi,  t\iB  wiws!>-«« 
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of  the  Sij  Many,  was  Eochaidh,  surnamed  Per 
ghialljlhe  man  of  tlie  twoliostages.  Many  more  nam 
might  be  cited,  if  it  were  neoesaary  to  extend  this 
list;  and  while  tho  number  two  is  80  oommon,  we 
meet  witli  few  names  involving^  any  other  number, 
except  three- 
It  is  very  natural  that  a  place  should  be  nan 
from  two  prominent  objects  forming  part  of  it,  urj 
connection  with  it,  and  names  of  this  kind  ore  ^ 
caeionally  met  with  in  most  countries.  The  faot^ 
they  occur  in  Ireland  would  not  be  conaidered  I 
markable,  were  it  not  for  these  two  circumstanoe  " 
first,  they  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  numer- 
ous than  could  be  reasonably  expected  ;  and  secondly, 
the  word  rf«  is  usually  oxpreesed,  and  forma  part  of 
the  names. 

Great  numbers  of  places  are  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  countrj'  whose  names  expre&s  posi- 
tion  between  two  physieiil  features,  such  s 
monntaius,  lakes,  &c.,  those  between  two  rivi 
the  most  numerous.     Killederdonwen  in  the  paj 
of  Duntry,  Galway,  is  called  in  Irish,  Coil/-Her^_ 
nb/taiiiii,  the  wood  between  two  rivers;  and  TGll 
drown,  in  the  pariah  of  DrumouUen,  King's  County, 
is  evidently  the  same  word  shortened  by  local  cor- 
ruption.    iJromderflown  in  Cork,  and  DromdiraomTGL 
L    in  Kerry,  are  both  modem  forms  of  Druiiii-'dir-dl^^ 
I    abkainu,   the  ridge  between  two  rivers,  whera  fl^| 
I    Irish  iVid  is  represented  by  it  in  the  present  uuq^| 
I    In  Cloonederown,  Galway  —  tho  meadow  betvra^l 
I    two  rivers— therH  is  no  representative  of  the  ^^^ 
I    though  it  exists  in  the  Irish  name;  and  alike  rent^H 
I  ajiphea  to  BaHyederown  (the  townland  between  HH 
Ixicef*;.  an  old  castio  eituale  vu  Oiw  im^W ^kIwm^B 
feVpTs  i-^unolieon  and  AxogUuVn  CcrfSL,  ma^'^^B 
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■waters.    Coraoow  in  tlie  parish  of  Killaha,  Kei  _ 
is  a  name  muoh  ellortened  from  its  original  Comkrac- 
dlid-abha,  the  meeting  of  the  two  streams.    The  Pour 
Mtistera   at  A.D.  528,    record   ft    battle  fought  at 
a  place  called  Luac/iai)-~iiwr-sfir-dit-inb/iir,  the  large 
L   ruahy  placo  between  two  river  mouths,  otharwuftj'' 
I   called  Ailbhe  or  Cliiuin-AiMc  (Ailbhe's  meadoWw 
'  now  Clonalvy  in  the  county  Meath.  ' 

"With  glaUe  (a  stream)  instead  of  abbainn,  we  hava  " 
Ederdaglass,  the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Ferma- 
nagh, meaning  {a  place)  between  two  streams ;  and 
Drumederglass  in  Cavan,  the  ridge  between  two 
etreams.  Though  all  trace  of  da  is  lost  in  this  name, 
it  is  preserved  in  the  Bown  Survey,  where  the  place 
is  called  Drumaderdaglass. 

Ederdacurragb   in  Fermanagh,  means  (a  place] 

between   two  moi'shes ;   Aderavoher  in  Sligo,  is  in 

Irish  Eaildr-dfm-bliothtiir  (a  place)  between  two  roads, 

an  idea  that  is  otherwise  expressed  in  Gouldavoher 

near  Mungrot,  Limerick,  the  fork  of  tho  two  roada. 

Dromdiralough  in  Kerry,  the  ridge   between    two 

lakes,  and  Drumederolena  in  Sligo,  the  ridge  between 

I  the  two  lenag  or  meadows ;  Incmdertiille  near  Inchl- 

I  geelagh,  is  in  Irish  Ink-idir-dha-fhaill,  the  island  or 

I  xiver  holm  between  two  olifia;  a  similar  position  has 

I  given  name  to  Dordaoil  or  Dariel,  a  little  village  in 

lithe    parish    of   KilmastuUa,   Tipperary,   which    is 

rehortened  from  the  Irish  Idir-d.ii-fhai!I,  between  two 

i  olifFa ;  Cloonderavally  in  Sligo,  the  cloon  or  meadow 

■  between  the  two  ballks  or  townlnuds. 

I      Croekada  in  the  parish  of  Clones,  Fermanagh,  is 

I  only  a  part  of  the  Irish  name,  Cnoc-cda>--dn-ghyewh, 

Ithe  hill  between  the  two  marshy  flata  ;  and  IK^  tros 

bbnn  of  the  pi-faent  name  woii\ii  W  "K.im^ii.'V'Va^ - 

p/offA,  the  name  of  a  town  land  in  t\\e  vansV  ^l  ^ix'Co.- 
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lyuD,  Tipperary,  is  also  aa  abbreviatioa  of  a  1 
iiiime ;  the  inlmbitantB  call  it  Magh-uUr-dha^cd 
the  plain  between  two  rivers. 

The  well-known  old  churoh  of  Aghadoe,  near  Kil- 
lamey,  which  gives  name  to  a  parish,  is  onJled  by  the 
Four  Masters,  at  1581,  Achadh-da-co,  the  field  of 
the  two  yew  trees,  which  mnst  have  been  growing 
near  each  other,  and  must  have  been  sufficiently 
large  and  remarkable  to  attract  general  attention. 
Fart  of  the  townland  of  Drumhai-kau  Glebe  in  the 
parish  of  Cloone,  LeiLrim,  is  called  Cooldao,  the  back 
of  the  two  yews.  la  the  townland  of  Comagee, 
parish  of  Killinagh,  Cavan,  there  is  a  deep  cavern, 
into  which  a  stream  sinks ;  it  is  called  Polladaosean, 
the  hole  of  the  two  dossans  or  bushes. 

Near  Crossmoliua  in  Mayo,  is  a  townland  called 
Glendavoolagh,  the  glen  of  the  two  bodies  or  dairy 
places.  In  the  parisn  of  Killoahee,  Longford^  then) 
is  a  village  and  townland  colled  Cloondara,  contain- 
ing the  ruins  of  what  was  once  an  important  e 
astioal  establishment;  it  is  mentioned  by  the  1 
Masters  at  1323,  and  called  Clitain-du'mih,  the  n,  _ 
dow  of  the  two  ratbs ;  and  there  is  a  townland  of  ^ 
same  name  in  the  parish  of  Tisrara,  liosoommon. 

The  parish  of  Douagb  in  Monaghan,  takes  its  name 
from  an  old  church,  the  ruioB  of  wliich  ore  still  to  bo 
seen  near  the  village  of  Glaaslough  ;  it  is  mentionod 
twice  by  the  Four  Masters,  and  its  full  name,  as 
written  by  them,  is  DouiAnach-iimij/it-du-c/iiuoiiii; 
[Donagh-moy-da-cleena],  the  church  of  the  pla'. 
the  two  slopes.  iJromdaleague  or  Dromaleague^il 
name  of  a  village  and  pansh  in  Cork,  signifioa 
ridge  of  the  two  stones.  Ballydohob  in  tbe  ftout 
the  same  county,  took  its  n&iuQ  from  a  ford  v  ' ' 
calied  ia  Irish  £el-atha-da-<Mh^  Wa  Itit^  (A  Slo* 
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^Bbij  or  mouUis ;  the  Uco  moulM,  I  suppose,  describing'. 

^Rtnoe  peculiarity  of  shape. 

^^  Several  places  derive  their  names  from  two  plains : 
(huB  Damma,  the  name  of  two  townlands  lo  Kil- 
kenny, is  simply  Da-mhagk  two  plains ;  Bosdoma  in 
the  parish  of  Grange,  same  county,  the  wood  of  the 
two  plains.  That  part  of  the  King's  Coimty  now 
occupied  by  the  baronies  of  Warrenstown  and  Cooles- 
town,  was  anciently  called  Tuath-da-mhaighe,  the 
difitrict  of  the  two  plains,  by  which  name  it  ia 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals,  and  which  is 
sometimes  anglicised  Tethmoy ;  the  remarkable  hi!l 
of  Drumcaw,  giving  name  to  a  townland  in  this 
neighbourhood,  was  anciently  called  Druim-dti' 
mhaigbe,  from  the  same  district;  and  we  find  Glen- 
davagh,  the  glen  of  the  two  plains,  in  the  parish  of 
Arfialoo,  Tyrone. 

The  valley  of  Glendalough,  in  "Wicklow,  takes  its 
name  from  the  two  lakes  so  well  known  to  tourists  ; 
it  ia  called  in  Irish  authorities  Glcanrfda-lochd,  which 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Kevin  translates  "the 
volley  of  the  two  lakes ; "  and  other  glens  of  the  same 
name  in  Waterford,  Kerry,  and  Galway,  are  also 
BO  called  from  two  lakes  near  each  other.  There  is 
an  island  in  the  Shannon,  in  the  parish  of  Killady- 
Bcrt,  Clare,  called  Inishdadroum,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  "Wars  of  GG."  by  the  name  of  Ink-rin-di-omaiKi, 
the  island  of  the  two  dnimx  or  backs,  from  its  shape; 
and  a  similar  peculiarity  of  form  has  given  name  to 
Inishdavar  in  the  pariah  of  DerryvuUan,  Fermanagh 
(of  the  two  baira  or  tops);  to  Cornadarum,  Fer- 
managh, the  round  hill  of  the  two  drums  or  ridgos; 
and  to  Corradoverrid  in  Cavan,  the  hill  of  the  two 
paps  {(/iiired).    Tuam  in  Galway,  is  called  in.  th« 
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annals  Tmim-fla-ghmluim,  tlie  tiinmliis  of  the  1 
shoulders,  evidently  from  the  shape  of  the  ancie^ 
sepulchral  mound  from  whiuh  the  place  has  ita  nai 

Deserter  oat,  a  townland  giving  name  to  a  p8i 
in  Tyrone,  ia  mentioned  hy  tlie  Four  Masters  08 
Bcene  of  a  battle  between  tha  O'Neills,  and  i_ 
O'Donnells,  in  A.D.  1281,  and  it  is  railed  by  thai 
J}ueart'da-clirioch,  the  desert  or  hermitage  of  the  tl ' 
torritorieB ;  they  mention  also  a  place  called  Mag 
da-chair neack,  the  plain  of  the  two  cams;  Magh-e. 
S/habhnl,  the  plain  of  the  two  forks ;  Ailinn-da-bfu 
(lacA,  the  island  of  the  two  gaps;  Magh-iia-Cliainneae 
the  plain  of  the  two  Cainneaohs  (men).  The  dlett' 
between  Lough  Conn  and  the  river  Moy  was  ancieal 
called  An  Da  B/iac,  the  two  bends,  under  whi 
name  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  annals. 

There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Itosainvl 
Leitrim,  called  Lisdarush,  the  fort  of  the  two  pr, 
montories ;  and  on  the  side  of  Hungry  Hill,  weet  a 
O-lengariff  in  Cork,  ia  a  small  lake  which  is   ca"' 
Coomadavallig,  the  hollow  of  the  two  roods ;  in  I 
common  we  find  Cloondacorra,  the  meadow  of  t 
two  weira ;  the  Four  Masters  mention  C//ir-tttha'^ 
tliaradh,  the  plain  (or  footboard}  of  the  ford  of  t 
two  weirs ;  and  Charlemont  in  Tyrone  was  onoient^ 
called   Acliadh-an-da-chnradlt,    the  0e!d   of  the  i 
weirs.     Oubboerock  in  tlii^  parish  of  Xillesber,  F<a 
managh,  is  written  in  Irish  Goh-dha-chtwc,  tho  l 
or  point  of  the  two  hills- 

Dundareirko  is  the  name  of  an  anient  oasUdi 
Cork,  built  by  tho  M'Carthys,  signifying  the  fort 
of  the  two  prpapecfs  (Diin-da-rnr/hai-c),  and  the  nai 
is  very  suitable ;  for,  acoording  to  Smith,  "  ii 
-JiiJJ  and  oommands  a  vast  extended  view  as  &i  J 
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Kerry,  nnd  eitst  almost  to  Cork ;"  there  is  u  toi 
land  of  Ihe  same  narae,  but  writtea  Dimdaryark, 
tho  parish  of  Danesfort,  Kilkoiiny. 

The  precediog  names  were  derived  from  conspicu- 
ous phyeical  features,  and  their  origin  is  therefore 
natural  eaough,  bo  far  as  each  individual  name  is 
ooDcemed;  their  great  number,  as  already  remarked, 
is  what  gives  them  significance.  But  those  I  am  now 
about  to  bring  forward  admit  in  general  of  no  Buoh 
explanation,  and  appear  to  me  to  prove  still  more  con- 
clusively the  existence  of  this  remarkable  disposition 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  look  out  for  groups  of 
two.  Here  also,  as  in  the  preceding  class,  names 
'crowd  upon  us  with  remarkable  frequency,  both  ia 

Qcient  authorities  and  in  the  modem  list  of  town-j 

Lnds. 
tfreat  numbers  of  places  have  been  named  from 
two  animals  of  some  kind.  If  we  are  to  explain  these 
names  from  natural  occurreuces,  we  must  believe  that 
the  places  were  so  called  because  they  were  the  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  the  two  animals  commemorated ; 
but  it  is  very  strange  that  so  many  places  should  be 
named  from  just  two,  while  there  are  very  few  from 
one,  three,  or  any  other  number — except  in  the  ge- 
neral way  of  a  genitive  singular  or  a  genitive  plural. 
Possibly  it  may  be  explained  to  some  extent  by  the 
natural  pjuring  of  male  and  female  ;  but  this  will  not 
'  [plain  all,  nor  even  a  considerable  part,  as  any  one 

;ay  see  from  the  illustrations  that  follow.    I  believe 

lat  moat  or  all  of  these  names  have  their  origin  in 
or  superstitions,  and  that  the  two  animals 

ire  very  often  supernatural,  viz,,  fairiee.  or  ghosts, 
human  beings  transformed  by  Tuatha  De  Horn 

ohantment. 

We  very  freijaently  meet  with  two  \)u:ia — tb 
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^^Bcienllycalled  Rnamli-da-^n  [Siiauv-da-ain],  the  an 
^^^  or  swimming- lord  of  llie  two  birds.  The  parish  , 
™  Dunenno  ia  Antrim,  has  got  its  present  name  \>j 
alight  contraction  from  Dmi'ild-Jn,  tho  fortress  of  tt 
two  birds,  whioh  is  its  name  in  the  Irish  authoritii 
among  others,  tho  Felire  of  Aengus.  There  is  a 
mountain  stretching  between  Lough  Gill  and  Col' 
loonej,  Sligo,  which  the  Four  Masters  mention  at 
1196  by  the  name  of  Sliuhh-da-^n,  the  mouufAtn 
the  two  birds,  now  called  Slieve  Daeane ;  it  is  ciiri( 
that  a  lake  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  mountain' 
called  Lough  Dagea,  the  lake  of  the  two  geese,  whii 
are  probably  the  two  birds  that  gave  name  to  ^ 
mountain.  There  is  a  towuland  in  the  parisli 
Kinawly,  Fermanagh,  called  Roasdanean.the  pei 

PBida  of  two  birds ;  Balladian  near  Ballybay  in  I 
SBgban,  is  <iorrBf>Wy\Bmlnrb-ii' -<la-in  {healnch,  a  pass) 
and  Oolgau  (A.  SS.,  p.  42,  note  9)  mentions  a  pin 
near  Lough  Neagh,  called  Clitahi-tld-in,  the  meadj 
of  the  two  birds. 

Two  birds  of  a  particular  kind   have  also 
their  names  to  soTeral  places,  and  among  these, 
ravens  seem  to  be  favourites.  In  the  parish  of  Kinaw' 
Fermaungh,  is  atownland  called  Aghindaingh,  in  Irish 
Arlmlh'iin-iiii-fliinfh,  the  field  of  the  two  ravens 

kthe  townland  of  Kilcolman,  parish  of  same  name, 
Kerry,  is  a  pit  or  cavern  called  Pnll-dn-fiuach, 
Lole  of  the  two  ravens ;  we  find  in  Cavan,  Neddai 
the  nest  of  the  two  ravens;  in  Galway,  Cuilti 
daeagh,  and  in  Ifcrry  Glandaeagh.  the  HtUe  w. 
and  the  glen,  of  the  two  ravens.  The  parish  of  1 
tcagh  in  Down  is  sometimes  written  in  old  d< 
ments,  Ballydaigh,  and  sometimes  Boyd&fc 
poioting  to  Baik-da-fhineh   ox  BolK-ttu-fAweiSv 


Col- 
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town  or  the  liut  of  the  two  ravens  "  preserving  the 
tradition  that  two  ravens  flew  awaj  with  the  plumb- 
line  from  the  cemetery  liellick  ift  the  townland  of 
Kilhoyle,  where  the  parishioners  were  about  to  erect 
their  church,  to  Ardmore,  the  townland  where  the 
Bite  was  at  length  fixed"  (Eeeves:  Colt.  Vis.  133), 
With  Branog,  another  name  for  the  same  bird,  we 
have  Brannock  Island,  near  Great  Aran  Island,  Gal- 
way  bay,  which  is  called  in  Irish  0!iean-da-bhran6g 
(O'Flaherty,  lar  Connaueht),  the  island  of  the  two 
ravens.  Aghadaohor  in  Donegal,  means  the  field  of 
the  two  herons  or  cranes.  There  ia  a  townland  in  the 
parish  of  Killinvoy,  Roaoommon,  whose  name  ia  im- 
properly anglicised  Liadaulan ;  the  Four  Masters  at 
1380,  call  it  Lios-do'lon,  the  fort  of  the  two  black- 
birds. 

Several  places  get  their  names  from  two  hounds ; 
such  a&  Moyacomb  in  "Wicklow  (see  p.  52) ;  Cohiracon, 
two  townlands  in  Clare,  which  are  called  to  this  day 
in  Irish  Caihair-dha-chon,  the  caher  or  stone  fortreaa 
of  the  two  hounds ;  and  Lisdaohon  in  Westmeath. 
In  the  parish  of  Devenish,  Fermanagh,  there  ore 
two  conterminous  townlands  called  Big  Dog  and 
Little  Dog ;  these  singular  appellations  derive  their 
origin  from  the  modern  division  into  two  unequal 
parte,  of  an  ancient  tract  which  ia  called  in  the  an- 
nals, Sfiabh-dd-c/iott,  the  mountain  of  the  two  hounds. 
We  find  also  (Jlooadacon  in  Mayo,  the  meadow  of  the 
two  hounds. 

In  several  other  places  we  have  two  oxen  oomme- 
motated,  as  in  Cloondadauv  in  Galway,  which  the 
annalists  write  C/naiti-d'i-damfi,  the  meadow  of  the 
two  oseii ;  Rossdagamph  in  Fermanagh,  and  Augh- 
Bdanove,  Armagh,  the  promontory  and  the  field,  q? 
I  the  two  oxen ;  in  the  first,  d  is  okaiieei  Vo  g  l^%fe  "^la 
'  18  I 
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56),  and  in  the  second,  da  prefixes  n  to  the  vowel. 
At  the  year  G36,  the  Four  Masters  mention  a.  lake  iii 
which  a  crannoge  was  built,  situated  in  Oriel,  but 
not  now  known,  called  Loch-da-dainh,  the  lake  of  the 
two  oxen. 

Two  bucks  are  commemorated  in  such  names 
as  Ballydavock,  CappadaTOck,  Glendavoek,  Lisda- 
vook,  (town,  plot,  glen,  fort),  and  Attidavook,  the 
Bite  of  the  house  of  the  two  bucks.  The  parish  of 
Olonyhurk  in  King*s  County,  containing  the  town  of 
Portarlinpton,  takes  ita  name  from  a  townland  which 
the  Four  Masters  call  Cluain-da-thorc,  the  meadow  of 
the  two  boars  ;  Glendahurk  in  Mayo  is  the  glen  of 
the  two  boars ;  and  Liedavuck  in  King's  County,  the 
fort  of  the  two  pigs  (mf«-,  a  pig). 

Cloondanagb  in  Clare  is  in  Irish  Cliiain-da-nfacA, 
the  meadow  of  the  two  hoi-ses ;  we  find  the  same  two 
animals  in  Tullyloughdaugh  in  Fermanagh,  and 
Aghadaugh  in  Weatmeath  ;  the  second  meaning  the 
field,  and  the  first  the  hill  of  the  lake,  of  the 
horses;  and  Clondelara,  near  Clonmacnoise,  ia 
meadow  of  the  two  mares.  Clondalee  in  the  pi 
of  Killyon,  Meath,  is  called  in  Irish  Cluain-da-lc 
the  meadow  of  the  two  calves.  Aghadavoyle  in 
magh  is  the  field  of  the  two  maets,  or  hornless  cows . 
two  animals  of  the  same  kind  have  given  name  to  a 
little  island  in  Mayo,  viz.,  Inishdawecl,  while  we  I 
two  yellow  cows  in  Inishdauwee,  the  name  of 
townlanda  in  Galway. 

There  is  a  legend  concerning  the  origin  of  OIon< 
gad  in  Clare,  the  eioon  of  the  two  gads  or  withes,  ■ 
another  accounting  for  the  name  .Diin-da-ktK-gi 
wiciontly  applied  to  the  great  rath  at  Duwnpat 
•the  fortresB  of  the  two  broken  looks  or  fetten. 
w  retB^kable  laouutunB  in  £.^113  uov  veHnA 
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^^^Faps,  were  ancieDtly  called,  and  ore  still,  in  Irish, 
^^fj}a-chic/fl)anainr)e  [Da-kee-Dannina],  the  two  paps 
■  of  Danann  (see  p.  163) ;  and  the  plain  on  wliioh  they 
stand  ie  called  Jiun-a'-da-ckich,  tlie  bottom  or  foanda- 
tion  o£  tlie  two  Paps :  Driimaliaire,  the  name  of  n 
Tillage  in  Leitrim,  signifiee  the  ridge  of  the  two  air- 
spirits  or  demons  (see  p.  194). 

In  this  great  diversity  it  must  be  supposed  that 
two  persons  would  find  a  place ;  and  accordingly  wa 
find  Kildaree,  the  church  of  the  two  kings,  the  name 
of  two  townlands  in  Galway  (for  wliich  see  Sir  William 
Wilde'a  "Lough  Comb"),  and  of  another  near 
CrossmoUna,  Mayo.  There  is  a  fort  one  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  Killoscully.  Tipperary,  called  Lis- 
davraher,  the  fort  of  the  two  friars ;  and  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Ballymoy- 
lan  townland,  parish  of  Youghalarra,  in  the  same 
county.  In  both  these  eases  the  friars  were  probably 
ghosts. 

There  is  a  pariah  called  Toomore  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  taking  its  name  from  an  old  ohuroh  standing 
near  the  river  Moy ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  townland 

Pin  the  parish  of  Aughrim,  lioscommon,  and  of  a 
townland  and  parish  in  Sligo.  This  is  a  very  curioi 
and  a  very  ancient  name.     Toomore   in   Mayo 
■written  Tii'iim-d'i-bliodhar  by  Duald  Mac  Firbia  au< 
the  Four  Masters ;  and  Tiiaiin-da-Uiodar  in  a  poem 
in  the  "  Book  of  Lecau,"     The  pronunciation  of  the 
original  is  Tootna-our,  which  easily  sank  into  Too- 
I  jnoi* ;  and  the  name  signifiea  the  tomb  of  the  two 
I  deaf  persons;  but  who  they  were,  neither  history  nor 
(tradition  records. 

The  memory  of  the  two  venerable  people  viKo  ^w^a 

Iname  to  Cordalea  in  the  pavi&U  ot  1i\i\tuoxe^CiW<a^i 

a  quite  pen'sbed  from  the  face  ot  \.\i.e  eaVOn,  ftx*:  ~ 

^- 
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^^V    the  bill  of  the  two  grey  persons.     Two  people  ( 

r  different  complexion  are  commemorated  in  QlenA 

duff  in  Mayo,  the  glen  of  the  two  black  visaged 
persons.  Meendacalllagh'  in  the  parish  of  Lower 
Fahan,  Donegal,  means  the  meen  or  mountain  flat 
of  the  two  calliaahi  or  hags,  probahly  a  pair  of  those 
old  witches  who  used  to  turn  Ihemselres,  on  Good 
Friday,  into  hares,  and  suck  tiie  cows. 

It  must  oocur  to  any  one  who  glances  throngh 
these  names  to  ask  himself  the  question — what  was 

kthe  origin  of  this  curious  custom  'i  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  a  mere  accident  of  language,  or  that  it 
sprang  up  spontaneously  without  any  particular 
cause.  I  confess  myself  wholly  in  the  dark,  unable 
to  olfer  any  explanation :  I  have  never  met  anything 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  in  the  whole  range  of  Irish 
literature  tending  in  the  least  degree  to  elucidate  it. 
la  it  the  remnant  of  some  ancient  religious  belief, 
L  or  some  dark  superstition,  dispelled  by  the  light  of 

Cliristianity  ?  or  does  it  commemorate  some  wide- 
spread  social  custom,  prevailing  in  times  beyond  the 
^^_  reach  of  Instory  or  tradition,  leaving  its  track  on  the 
^^ft  language  as  the  only  manifestation  of  its  existence  i 
^^^k  We  know  tliat  among  some  nations  certain  numbers 
^^f  were  accounted  sacred,  like  the  number  seven  among 
k  the  Hebrews.    Was  two  a  sacred  number  with  the 

primitive  people  of  this  country  ?  I  refrain  from  all 
oonjeeture,  though  the  subject  is  sufficiently  tempt- 
ing ;  I  give  the  facts,  and  leave  to  others  the  task  of 
accounting  for  them. 

The  number  three  occurs  also  with  remarkable 

iretjaency  in  Irish  proper  names,  so  much  so  that  it 

would  incUsxe  ono  to  oeUeva  \.\\o,\,  live  Irish  had  a 

predileotioa  /or  grouping  ttonj*  «^  ta^»A^  "^li  "Co.* 


^ 


BHAP.  IX,]         Kumci-kal  Combinalioiis. 


^^KWelsh.     Br.  Reeves  has  observed  that  the  old  ohn 

^^^liolers  of'teu  enumerate  rirei-a  in  threes ;  such  as  ttd 

^^B  three  Uiaseaunn ;  the  three  Sucks  ;  the  three  FinnsH 

*      the  three  Coimdea ;  the  three  rivers,  Siuir,  Feil,  ani 

Erere ;  the  three,  Fleaac,  Mand,  and  Labhrann ;  thai 

three  black  rivers,  Fiilhna,  Toranii  aud  Catlann  ;  the 

nine  Srosnac/is  (3x3);  the  nine  Riijliea,  &o. — all 

these  taken  from  the  Four  Masters. 

Mr.  Hennessy  has  directed  my  attention  to  a  great 
number  of  triple  combinations ;  such  as  the  three    ■ 
Tuatltas  or  districts  in  Connaught ;  the  places  caUed.  ■ 
three  castles  in  Kilkenny  and  Wioklow ;  Bearna-tri'  ■ 
carbad  the  gap  of  the  three  chariots,  a  place  in  the    I 
oouuty  Clare ;  the  earn  of  the  three  crosses  at  Clon- 
maonoise ;  several  placea  called  three  plains ;  three 
CoQuaughts  ;  aud  mauy  others.     He  has  also  given 
me  a  long  list,  taken  from  the  anuals,  of  names  of 
persons  distinguished  by  three  qualities  (suoh  as  Fear- 
na-dlri-m/iuad/i,  the  man  of  the  three  virtues,  a  cog- 
nomen of  Canary  More),  which  would  enable  me  to 
extend  this  enumeration  of  triplets  much  fai'ther ; 
but  as  I  am  at  present  concerned  only  about  local 
names,  I  shall  content  myself  with  simply  noting 
the  fact,  that  names  of  this  kind  occur  in  great  num- 
bers in  our  old  writings. 

Many  of  these  oombinations  were  no  doubt  adopted 
in  Christian  times  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  of  which 
the  name  Trevet  (see  p-  132)  is  an  example;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  this  mystery 
disposed  men's  minds  to  notice  more  readily  com- 
binations of  three,  and  to  give  names  aooordiugly, 
even  in  cases  where  no  direct  reference  to  the  Trinity 
was  intended. 
^^_  We  learn  the  origin  of  Buntryleague  near  Q^\.W\Vj 
^^w  Limenck,  from  a  pasBoge  in  "Caa  tioctV  o^  Ijksra.ci'c^, 
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f  2C2  HUtorifal  and  Lrgemiarij  Namet.   [p,\RT  t, 

wliich  states  that  "  Cormao  Ciia  (king  of  Munsti 
son  of  OilioU  Olum  (see  p.  \Z'i,  mtpra)  fought  ' 
battle  of  Knoeksouoa  ("near  KiimaUook)  agaii 
Eooby  Abhradbruadli  [Ohy-Avraroo],  king  of  Ul- 
eter,  in  which  Eochy  was  slain ;  and  Oormao  ytaa 
wounded  {in  the  head),  so  that  he  was  three  yenn 
under  cure,  with  his  brain  continually  flowing  from 
I  hia  head."  Then  a  goodly  ihm  woe  constructed  for 
^  him,  "  having  in  the  middle  a  heautiful  dear  spring, 
and  a  great  royal  house  ivas  built  over  the  well, 
three  liagdm  (pillar  stones)  were  placed  round  it. 
which  was  laid  the  bed  of  tJie  king,  bo  that 
head  was  in  the  middle  between  the  three  pill 
And  one  of  his  attendants  stood  constantly  by  him 
■with  a  cup,  pouring  the  water  of  the  well  on  hie 
head.  He  died  there  after  that,  and  was  buried  in 
a  cave  within  the  dun ;  and  from  this  is  (derived) 
the  name  of  the  plaoe,  Dun-lri-lia'j,  the  fortress  of 
the  three  pillar  Btones." 

The  erection  of  three  stones  like  those  at  Duntiy- 
league   must  have  been  usual,  for  wo  find  se7< 
names  containing  the  compound  tn'-Haff,  three  pjl. 
stones.     It  occurs  simply  in  the  form  of  TrilUok, 
the  name  of  a  village  in  Tyrone,  and  of  two  towfi^ 
lands,  one  in  Donegal  and  the  otiaer  in  I'ormanagh. 
In  the  parish  of  Bollymacormiok,  Longford,  thoro 
are  two  townlands  called  respectively,  TnlUckacuixT. 
and  Trilliokatemple,  the  triilkk  or  three  stones  ^ 
the  marsh,  and  of  the  church.     Near  Dromop«  * 

Down,  we  find  Edentrillick,  and  in  the  parish  \ 

Tynan,  Armagh,  Eathtrilliok,  the  first  the  hill  brow, 
and  the  second  the  fort,  of  the  three  pillar  stonea. 

Several  places  take  their  names  from  three  persons, 
who  were  /irabably  joint  occupiers.  In  the  paridi^ 
Kilbride,  Meath,  there  is  a  towtAaiii  caWai.liaU.vil' 
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JJaile-an-lri,  the  town  of  the  three  (pereoiia).  Thai 
more  usual  word  employed  in  thia  case,  however,  is 
trivr  [troorj,  which  means,  not  three  in  the  ahstrnot, 
but  three  persouB ;  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  in 
the  last  mentioned  name,  a  final  /■  has  been  lost. 
Hallintnier  in  the  parish  of  Donagbmore,  Wicklow, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  Bollintry-  In  the  parish 
of  Bamoan,  Antrim,  ia  a  hill  called  Comtroor,  where 
three  persons  must  have  been  buried  under  a  cam  ; 
and  in  the  parish  of  Templeoorran,  same  county,  ia 
another  hill  called  Slieveatrue,  which  name  appears 
to  be  a  corruption  from  Slieveatroor,  the  mountain 
of  the  three  persons. 

Cavantreeduff  in  the  parish  of  Cleeniahj  Ferma- 
nagh, has  probably  some  legendary  story  connected 
with  it,  the  Irish  name  being  Cabhan-iri-damh,  the 
round  hill  of  the  three  oxen.  The  celebrated  castle 
of  Portnatrynod  at  Lifford,  of  which  the  name  ia 
now  forgotten,  and  even  its  very  site  unknown,  is  ro- 

iat«dly  mentioned  in  the  Annals,  and  always  called 

ort-}ui-t/f-ri'iiiiviliatl  [Portnadreenaud],  the  port  or 
_  lank  of  the  three  enemies ;  who  these  three  hostile 
persona  were,  history  does  not  tell,  though  the  people 
of  Lillbrd  have  a  legend  about  them. 

There  ia  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Gartan,  Donegal, 
colled  Bunnatreearuhan,  the  mouth  of  the  three 
streamlets.  A  fort  with  three  circumvallations  is 
often  called  Lisnatreeclee,  or  more  correctly  Lisna- 
dreeglee,  i.  e.  in  Irish,  Lion-na-t/tri-gclnM,  the  li»  of 
.the  three  mounds.     Ballytober  in  the  Glens  of  An- 

im  is  a  shortened  form  of  the  coiTect  Irish  name, 
■dtri-iltobar,  the  town  of  the  three  springs. 

We  find  occasionally  other  numbers  also  m  names. 

t  the  year  872,  the  Four  Mastera  mcTi.t\Q^  \] 

JJad  Rath-aeH'hot  the  fort  of  tUe  oirb  co-n. 
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is  a  plaoe  of  this  Damo,  now  called  Hahennbo,  ii 
pariw  of  Churchtown,  "Westmeath,  but  whether  it|j 
the  Raih-aeit-ho  of  the  annals  is  iinoertain.  In  tlU 
parish  of  Maghei-oss,  Monaghan,  is  a  towtttand  call^ 
Corrinenty,  in  Irish  Cor-an-aen-tighf,  the  round  1 
of  Uie  one  house ;  and  Boleyneendorrish  is  the  niu 
of  a  place  near  Ardrahan,  Galway,  signifying  the 
boolij  or  dairy  place  of  the  one  door.  The  isloiid  of 
Inchenagh  in  the  norlh  end  of  Lough  Ree,  near 
Ijonesborough,  ia  called  by  the  Four  Masters,  Inis- 
endaimh,  the  island  of  the  one  ox.  In  the  parish  of 
Rathronan,  Limerick,  ia  a  townland  called  Kerry- 
kyle,  Ceithre-choill,  four  woods.  A  towidand  in  the 
pariah  of  Tulla,  Clare,  is  called  Berrykeadgran,  the 
oak  wood  of  -the  hundred  treea ;  and  there  is  a  parish 
in  Kilkenny  called  TuUahaught,  or  ill  Irish  Ttttaek- 
ocht,  the  hill  of  the  eight  (persons). 


PART  III. 

buss  COMMEMORATING  ARTIFICIAL  STRUCTDBES  J 


lUBlTATlONS    AND    FORTRE-'^SES. 

EFOaE  the  introduction  of  Christia- 
i  nity,  bmldinge  of  all  the  various  kinds 
^  erooted  in  Ireland,  whether  domes 
■^iS^^tic    military,  or   Bepulohral,  were 
iriund,  or  nearly  round,  m 
liape    This  is  sufficiently 
]  roved  by  the  oiunerous 
luits  and  mounds  that  still  re- 
main all  oyer  the  countrv,  and 
^i>  wbii-h  are  almost  umversally  oir- 

^_        — r. '^jf^'    cular.    We  find,  moreover,  m  our 

^^L  ^^     old   manuscripts,  many  passages 

^^B  which  the  strongholds  of  the  chiefs  are  described 

^^u  of  this  shape ;    and  in  the  ancient  Life  of  St. 

fatriek  written  by  St.  Evin,  there  is  an  Irish  stanza 

quoted  aa  the  composition  of  a  druid  named  Con,  in 

which  it  is  predicted,  that  the  custom  of  building 

^Juiuses  narrow  and  quadrangular  would  be  vQ.i\c^j 

^■poed  amoag  othet  innoveiUonft  by  ^i.'^oXrLOs..      m 


^ 


!66  Avtifiml  Strvdtires.  [pabtM 

The  domeBtio  and  militaiy  struotureB  in  use  a 
\  the  ancient  Irish  were  denoted  by  the  words, /tos.n 
I  dun,  calhair,  brugft,  &c. ;  and  these  terms  are  stall  i 
I  use  and  applied  to  the  very  same  objeatS'  A  notioa 
[  very  generally  prevails,  though  much  loss  so  now 
than  formerly,  that  the  circular  forts  which  stiU  exist 
in  great  numbers  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  were 
erected  by  the  Danes  ;  and  they  are  hence  very  often 
oalled  "  l)anish  raths."  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  opinion,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to  the  wrft- 
known  tendency  of  the  peasantry  to  attribute  almost 
every  remarkable  ancient  work  to  the  Danes.  These 
people  had,  of  course,  fortresses  of  some  kind  in  the 
maritime  towns  whore  they  were  settled,  such  as 
Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Donegal,  &c.  lu  the 
"  Wars  of  GG."  (p.  41),  we  are  told  that  they  "  spread 
themselves  over  Munster,  and  they  built  clunt 
daingeauj  (strongholds)  and  eahnlh-phorU  "  (lani 
ports) ;  the  Chronicon  Seotorum  at  the  year  l 
records  the  erection  of  a  ditn  at  Lough  Itee,  by 
Danish  king  Turgeslus,  from  which  he  plundered 
Connaught  and  Meath ;  and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that 
the  Danes  may  have  taken,  and  for  a  long  time 
occupied,  some  of  the  strongholds  they  found  in  the 
country.  But  that  the  ralhs  and  Imes  are  not  of 
Danish  origin  wouhl  he  proved  by  this  fact  alone, 
that  they  ore  found  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
and  more  plentiful  in  districts  where  the  Danes 
never  gained  any  footing,  than  where  they  bad 
settlements. 

Tbere  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that 
structures  wore  the  dwellings  of  the  people  of 
country  before  the  adoption  of  houBOS  of  a  i 
^u)ar  him  ;  the  larger  ratU  bdonging  to  tbo 
(aasBs,  and  ibe  great  fortifcei  drna  \a  ^3aft ' 
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and  obieftoins.  The  remains  etill  to  be  eeen  at  the 
bistorio  eites— Tara,  The  Navau,  Rathoroghan, 
Bruree,  &c — places  celebrated  for  agea  as  royal  re- 
sidenoeB — afford  strikiDg  teBtimony  to  the  truth  of 
this ;  for  here  we  find  the  finest  and  most  character- 
istic specimens  of  the  Irish  circular  forts  in  all  their 
sizes  and  vaneties. 

But  besides,  in  our  ancient  writiugfl,  they  are  con- 
stantly mentioned  as  residences  uuder  their  vaiioua 
names  of  dtm,  rath.  Hoa,  Ac. — as  constantly  as  houa^ 
and  castles  are  in  books  of  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. To  illustrate  this,  I  will  give  a  few  passageB, 
which  I  might  extend  almost  indefinitely,  if  it  were 
necesaary.  In  the  "  Feast  oi Dtin-na-jtgedh  "  ("  Battle 
of  Moyrath"),  Congal  Cloen  thus  addresses  his  fos- 
ter father,  king  Domhnall: — "Thou  didst  place  a 
woman  of  thine  own  tribe  to  nurse  me  in  the  garden 
of  the  lioa  in  which  thou  dwelledst."  On  which 
O'Donovan  remarks : — "The  Irish  kings  and  chieftains 
lived  at  this  period  (A.D.  637)  in  the  great  earthen 
ratha  or  lisses  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  so  numerous 
in  Ireland."  lu  the  same  tale  we  read  of  two  visi- 
tora  that  "  they  were  conducted  into  the  dun,  and 
a  dinner  sufficient  for  a  hundred  was  given  to  them  " 
(p.  22) ;  and  in  another  place,  king  Domhnall  says 
to  Congal ; — "  Go  to  yiow  the  great  feast  which  is  in 
the  dwi"  (p.  24). 

In  the  "  Forbais  Dromadamhghaire  "  (see  p.  101, 
supra),  we  read  that  when  Cormao  sent  to  demand 
tribute  from  the  men  of  Munster,  they  refused ;  but 
,B  there  was  a  great  scarcity  in  Cormac's  dominions, 
hey  offered  to  relieve  him  by  a  gift  of  "  a  cow  out 
if  each  Uos  in  Munster ;"  and  in  the  poem  of  Dubh- 
Lugair  in  tho  Book  of  Leinster,  celfttt'mi.'ai'^ 
e  trimnphs  of  -Enna  KinBeUag\i,Ving  qI 
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lit  is  stated  that  the  tribute  wliioh  was  paid  to  Ei 
lout  of  Munster,  was  "  an  uingt  of  ^old  from 
\iio»." 

In  many  cases,  too,  we  find  the  building  of  ralha  or 
I  Ussts  recorded.  Thus  ia  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
I  Book  of  Leinster  (p.  89,  aiyjro),  queen  Maev  sentenoea 
I  {he  fire  sons  of  Dihorbato  "raise  a  ni/A  "  around  her, 
¥  which  should  be  "the  chief  oitj  of  Ulster  for  ever." 
I  III  the  "  Battle  of  Moylena  "  (p.  2),  it  is  stated  that 
I  Nuadhat,  the  foster  father  of  Owen  More  (see  p.  133, 
I  tupra),  •'  raised  a  kingly  ralh  on  Magh  Feimhin."  lu 
I  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  in  several  of  the  ancient 
I  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  it  is  stated  that  on  a  certain  oo- 
loosion,  the  saint  heard  the  voices  of  workmen  who 
I  were  building  a  rath;  and  Jooelin,  in  relating  the 
rBnme  eiroumstanee,  says  that  the  work  in  which  they 

wore  engaged  was  "  Muijth,  i.  e.  murtis." 

The  houses  in  which  the  families  lived  were  built 

within  the  enclosed  area,  timber  being,  no  doubt,  the 
.  material  employed,  in  aooordaooe  with  the  well- 
Ljtnown  oustom  of  the  ancient  Irish;  and  the  ciroum- 
I  Tallations  of  the  rath  served  both  for  a  shelter  and 
la  dofi>uce.  I  might  adduce  many  passages  to  prove 
I  this,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  two — one  irom 
I  the  US.  Harl.  6,280,  Brit.  Mus.,  quoted  by  O'Curry 
I  (Lt>ct.,  p.  IS18) : — "They  then  went  forward  uatU 
ltht>y  entered  a  beautiful  plain.  And  they  saw 
I  kingly  rath,  and  a  golden  tree  at  its  door  ;  and  * 
ft  taw  a  splendid  house  in  it,  under  a  roof-tree  of , 
trxiuf  :  thirty  feet  wiis  its  length."  And  the  other 
I  the  tale  of  "  The  fule  of  the  Children  of  Usnagh  " 
I  (Atlantis,  No.  VI.),  in  which  we  find  it  stated  that 
Blu  Ueinlre's  mother  "  was  passing  over  the  floor  of 
b^tf  house,  the  infant  shrieked  in  her  womb,  so  thafa 
B  iTM  Jiciinl  uU  over  the  fit."  m 
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The  circular  form  was  not  diacontinued  at  the 
introduotion  of  Christianity.  The  churcheB  indeed 
were  utiiversally  quadranguldr,  but  this  form  was 
adopted  only  very  slowly  in  the  Btrongholds  and 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  and  people.  Even  in  eooleai- 
astical  arohitectura  the  native  form  to  some  extent 
prevailed,  for  it  seems  evideut  that  the  shape  of  the 
round  towers  was  suggested  by  that  of  the  old  fortresBes 
of  the  csountry.  Circular  duns  and  raths,  after  the 
ancient  pagan  fashion,  continued  to  be  erected  down 

I  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century-  It  is  recorded 
in  the  "  Wars  of  GG-.,"  that  Brian  Boriimha  fortiBed 
or  erected  certain  dims,  fastnesses,  and  islands  (i-  e. 
erannoges),  which  are  enumerated  ;  and  the  remains 
of  several  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen,  differing  in 
no  respect  from  the  more  ancient  forts.  Donagh 
Cairbreach  O'Brien,  the  sixth  in  doscent  from  Brian 
Borumha,  erected,  according  to  the  "  Cathreim 
Tboirdbealbhftigh "  (compiled  in  1459  by  John 
M'Grath),  "  a  princely  palace  of  a  circular  form,  at 
Clonroad"  (near  Ennis);  and  the  same  authority  states 
that  CoDchobhair  na  SiudainC,  the  son  of  Bonagh, 
built  at  the  same  place  a  longphort  of  earth,  as  a  reei- 

I   dence  for  himself 

It  is  highly  probable  that  originally  the  words  Hot, 
rnth,  dun,  &c.,  were  applied  to  different  kinds  of  struc- 
tures: but  however  that  may  he,  they  are  at  present, 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time,  especially  the  two 
first,  confounded  one  with  another,  so  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  make  a  distinction.  The  dum  indeed, 
as  I  shall  explain  further  on,  are  usually  pretty  well 
distinguished  from  the  lissfs  and  raths ;  hut  we  often 
find,  even  in  old  authorities,  two  of  these  terms,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  three,  appVied  to  V\i6  ■se-c'^  %wcia 
ediBcef. 
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In  the  following  passage  for  inetance,  from 

flnnotatioDS  of  Tireclian,  m  the  Book  of 
the  terms  lios  and  dun  appear  to  be  applied  syiw 
mously :  — "  Cummen  and  BreatL4n  imrchased  Oeki 
nAchid  (upper  field,  supposed  to  be  Oiigliterflgli, 
parisli  in  the  county  Leitrim),witli  its  appurtenanw 
both  wood,  and  pltun,  and  meadow,  together  with  its 
lilts  and  itsgardoo.     Halfof  this  wood,  and  house  ood 
dun.  was  mortmain  to  Cummen"  (Petrie,  B.  Towers, 
p.  218).     And  some  other  terms  also  are  used  iu  the 
eame  manner ;  oa  for  example,  in  case  of  the  great  en- 
closure  at  Tara,  which  is  known  by  the  two  namee, 
iia (/(-na-riogh,  aod  CatlKiir-Cro&nn. 

In  another  passage*  from  the  Book  of  Ballymi 
the  word  ralh  is  used  to  denote  the  circular  eutreai 
ment,  and  les  the  space  enclosed  by  the  m//i9,  wl 
the  whole  quotation  affords  another  proof  that  housea 
were  built  on  the  interior : — (a  person  who  was  making 
his  way  towards  the  palacfi)  "  leaped  with  that  shaft 
over  the  three  rat/is,  until  he  was  on  the  floor  i "  '" 
^r^;  and  from  that  until  he  was  on  the  floor  i 
king-house." 

Lios.  The  word  lioi  [lis]  and  ra/h  were  &' 
to  the  circular  mound  or  entrenchment,  generi 
earth,  thrown  up  both  as  a  fortification  and  a  sb( 
rotmd  the  level  space  on  which  the  houses 
erected;  and  accordingly  they  are  often  tram 
atrium  by  Latin  writers.  But  though  this  i 
usual  application  of  these  terms,  both — and  espet 
rati — were,  and  ore,  not  imfrcquently  applied  ' 
great  high  entrenched  mounds  which  are  oomi 
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desigaatecl  by  the  word  dun.  These  forts  are  still 
veiT  numerous  through  the  country,  and  they  are 
called  liises  and  raUm  to  the  present  day,  Their 
great  numbers,  and  the  very  general  application  of 
the  terms,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  there 
are  about  1400  towulands  and  villages  dispersed 
through  all  parts  of  Ireland,  whose  names  begin  with 
the  word  LU  alone  ;  and  of  course  this  is  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  alt  the  lisses  in  Ireland. 

The  name  of  Lismore  in  Waterford,  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  application  of  this  word ;  and  its 
history  shows  that  the  early  saints  somefimes  sur- 
rounded their  habitations  with  circular  lisses,  after 
the  fashion  of  their  pagan  ancestors.  In  the  Life  of 
St.  Carthach,  the  foimder,  published  by  the  Bolland- 
ists  at  the  14th  of  May,  we  are  told  that  when  the 
saint  and  his  followers,  after  his  expulsion  from  Ita- 
ban,  arrived  at  this  place,  which  bad  previously  been 
called  J/opAsciaW  (Ma-skee),  the  plain  of  the  shield, 
they  began  to  erect  a  circular  entrenchment.  Then 
B  oertain  virgin,  who  hod  a  little  cell  in  the  same  field, 
came  up  and  inquired  what  they  were  doing  ;  and  St. 
Carthach  answered  her  that  they  were  preparing  to 
construct  a  little  enclosure  or  lis  around  their  goods, 
for  the  service  of  God.  And  the  holy  virgin  said, 
"  It  will  not  be  little,  but  great."  "  The  holy  father, 
Mochuda  {i.  e.  Carthach)  answered — 'Truly  it  will 
be  as  thou  sayost,  thou  handmaid  of  Christ ;  for  from 
this  name  the  place  will  be  always  called  in  Scotio, 
Liatsmor,  or  in  Ijatin  Atrium-maijimm"'  i.  e.  great 
lU  or  enoloBure.  There  are  altogether  eleven  places 
in  Ireland  called  by  this  name  Lismore ;  all  with  the 
same  meaning. 

Many  local  names  are  formed  by  th.6  Mtao^  rA  "Ca* 
~-Ti  lies  with  a  personal  name*,  the  ia4\V\4.uA  ocna.^ 
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memorated  being  either  tho  builder  of  the  lit,  or  o 
of  its  subsequent  possessoi'S'     Listowel  in  Kerrj 
called  by  the  Your  Masters,  Lios-Ttiatltail,  Tuathfll 
or  Thoohara  fort ;  Liscarroll  in  Cork,   Carroll's  or 
Cearbhall's  ;    Liscahane  in  the  parish   of  Ardfert, 
Kerry,  called  in  tho  Annals,  Lios-Cnthain,  Cathan'^ 
or  Kane's  lii.     The  parish  of  Lissonufly  in  Ros 
mon,  took  its  name  from  an  old  churoh  built  by  ti 
O'Duffys  within  the  enclosure  of  a  fort ;  it  is  oaT 
by  the  Four  Masters  Lhs-0-nI)iili/it/iuigh,  the  tor 
the  O'Duffys,  the  pronunciation  of  wliioh  is  ex« 
preserved  in  the  present  name. 

Or  if  not  by  name,  we  have  a  person  c 
rated  in  some  other  way  :  as,  for  instance,  in  Lisal* 
banagh  in  Londonderry,  the  Scotchman's  lin ;  Lisa- 
taggart  in  Cavan,  of  the  priest ;  Lianabantry  in 
the  same  county,  the  lis  of  the  widow  [Liox-na-bain' 
trealhaighc,  pron.  Lisnabointry) ;  Lissadill  in  the 
parish  of  Dminolifr,  Sligo,  which  the  Four  Masters 
write  Lios-an-doill,  the  fort  of  the  blind  man,  the 
eame  name  as  Lissadoill  in  Galway  ;  Lissaaeorla 
near  Tralee,  the  earl's  fort. 

The  old  form  of  this  word  is  /ck,  genitive  lis ;  but 
in  the  modern   language   a  oorrnpt  genitive   km 
[lassa]  is  often  found.     Ail  these  are  prescirve^  J 
modern  names ;  and  the  word  is  not  much  subjeof 
change  in  the  process  of  angUciaation,      Diffev 
forma  of  the  genitive  are  seen  in  the  following 
Drumlish,  the  lidge  of  the  fort,  the  name  of  b  viT 
in  Longford,  and  of  some  townlands  in  the  sort 
counties ;  Moyliss,  Moylisb,  and  Moylisha  (Mtq 
plain) ;  Uortalasea,  the  field  of  the  liv ;  Knooksii 
(hill) ;  Ballinlass,  Ballinliss,  Ballinlassa,  and  fia) 
has/,  the  town  of  the  fort ;  all  widely-spread  toiS 
laod  Domes. 
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The  two  diminutivefl  liosaii  aud  lu(n  Qiaaaim,  liflh- 
eea],  little  fort,  are  very  common.  The  latter  ia 
UBTially  made  Lislieen,  which  is  the  aarne  of  twenty 
townlandB,  and  helps  to  form  many  others.  It  as- 
Bumes  a  dJH'ereiit  form  in  Liasen  or  Lissen  Uall, 
the  name  of  a  place  near  Swords  in  Duhlin,  and  of 
another  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  Tipperary.  Liosm  ■ 
appears  in  Ussan  and  Lissane,  which  are  the  names 
of  several  townlands  and  parifihes.  iTho  Irish  plural 
appears  in  Lessanny  (little  forts)  In  Mayo ;  and  the 
English  in  Lessans,  near  SaintEeld  in  Down.  It 
occurs  in  comhination  in  Mellison  in  Tipperary, 
which  is  called  in  Irish,  Magh-lionnin,  the  plain  of  tho 
little  lis,  and  in  Ballylesson  in  Down  and  Antrim,  i 
the  town  of  the  little  fort-  I 

With     the     adjectiye    dur    prefixed,    signifying 
"  strong,"  the  compound  diirlaa   is   formed,  whioli 
means,  according  to  O'Donovan,  strong  fort  (Sup.  to 
O'Beilly's  Diet,  in  tace).     Several  great  forts  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ooimtry  are  oaDed  by  this  name, 
one  of  the  finest  of  which  ia  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Kilruan,  Tipperary ;  it  is  surrounded  hy  three  great  \ 
entrenchments,  and  contains  within  it  the  ruina  of  s 
small  ancient  church.     It  is  now  called  Rnth-ilnrlait 
in  Irish,  and  gives  name   to  the  townlond  of  Ea- 
thurles.    Several  plaees  derive  their  names  from  this 
word  durins,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  town   \ 
of  Thurlea    in  Tipperary,  which  was    often  called   i 
DurliiS'O' Fogarty,  from  its  situation  in  O'h'ogarty's   i 
country ;  but  whether  the  fort  remains  orjiot,  I  can- 
not tell.     Durless,  another  form,  ia  the  name  of  a 
townland  in  Mayo,  and  of  two  others  in  Tyrone. 

lialli.  This  term  has  teen  explained  in  oonjunetion 

"  h  lios,  at  page  27(1 ;  in  the  Book  of  Aim?.^,  ralV  j 
Uted/oKa.    In  a  great  number  ot  cas     '■" " 
19 
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votA  is  preserved  in  the  angUoised  names  exact. 
it  is  spelled  in  Irish  ;  Damelj,  in  the  form  of  i 

vhtoh  forms  or  begins  the  names  of  about  700  to    

lands.  The  townland  of  Kathurd  near  Limeridc,  is 
now  called  in  Irish  Jiot/i-tSiiii-i/,  but  by  the  annaliBta 
Raih-arda-SuinI,  the  fort  of  Sord's  height,  Sord  being 
probably  a  man's  name.  The  Four  Masters  record  the 
erection  of  this  ralh  by  one  of  Heber's  chieftains,  in 
A.1I.  3501 ;  and  its  remains  are  stUl  to  be  seen  on 
the  top  of  Rathurd  hill,  near  the  old  castle,  Bath- 
new  in  Wioklow,  is  called  in  Irish  authorities  Bath' 
Naoi,  the  latter  part  of  which  is  a  man's  name, 
possibly  the  original  possessor.  Bathdrum,  also  in 
Wioklow,  means  the  rath  of  the  drum  or  long  hill, 
and  there  are  several  other  places  of  the  same  name 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland ;  for  raths  were  often 
built  on  the  tops  of  low  hills. 

Kathmore,  great  fort,  is  tlie  name  of  forty  town- 
landa  in  different  counties.  In  many  of  these  tha 
forts  still  remain,  as  at  Kathmore,  four  miles  east  of 
Naas  in  Kildare.  The  great  fortification  that  gave 
tha  name  to  Rathmore  near  the  town  of  Antrim, 
still  exists,  and  is  famous  for  its  historical  asso- 
ciations; It  is  the  Rath-nior-Muiijlie-LinS  (great 
rath  of  Moylinny)  of  our  historians;  Tighemaob 
notices  it  as  existing  in  the  second  century  j  and 
in  the  seventh  it  was  the  residence  of  the  priiiocs 
ofDalaradia.  It  was  burned  in  the  year  1315  by 
Sdward  Bruce,  which  shows  that  even  then  it  vrta  an 
important  residence  (Beeves,  Eccl.  Ant.  p.  280), 
3/ai/A-Xtne  (plain  of  Line),  fromwhich  this  great  fort 
took  its  name,  was  a  district  of  the  present  county  of 
Antrim,  anciently  very  much  celebrated,  whose  ■ 
ia  still  retained  by  the  lowi\land  of  Moylian^ 
the  tovo   of  Antrim.     The  oAi  uMas:  S»  ^Mtfl 
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retained  by  the  porisb  of  Ballyiinny  Ctown  of  LinS) 
lying  ft  few  miles  eastward. 

Rath  is  in  Irish  pronouooed  mw,  and  in  modern 
names  it  takes  various  phonetio  forms,  to  correspond 
with  this  pronunciation,  Buoh  as  ra,  rah,  rai/,  &o., 
which  syllables,  aa  representatives  of  i-n(A,  begin  the 
names  of  about  400  townlands.  Eaheny  near  Dub- 
lin is  called  by  the  annalists  Rnik-Enna,  the  fort  of 
Eana,  a  man's  name  formerly  common  in  Ireland ; 
the  oironmvflllations  of  tlie  old  fort  are  still  distinctly 
traceable  round  the  Protestant  ohurch,  which  was 
built  on  its  site.  The  village  of  Ardora  in  Donegal, 
takes  its  name  from  a  conspicuous  rath  on  a  hilt  near 
it,  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs,  in  Irish  Ard~ 
a'-railh,  the  height  of  the  rati.  Drumragh,  a  parish 
in  Tyrone,  oontaining  the  town  of  Omagh,  19  called 
in  the  Inquisitions,  Dromrathe,  pointing  to  tlie  Irish 
Driiim-ralha,  the  ridge  or  hill  of  the  rath.  The  word 
occurs  singly  as  Baigh  in  Galway  and  Mayo ;  liaw, 
with  the  plural  Raws,  in  several  of  the  Ulster  coun- 
ties ;  and  Ray  in  Donegal  and  Cavan. 

Other  modern  modifications  and  compounds  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  names : — Beira  in  Sligo, 
Belragh  near  Camteel  in  Tyrone,  and  Belraugh  in 
Londonderry,  al  meaning  the  mouth  or  entrance  of 
the  fort ;  Corray,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacteige,  Sligo, 
Cor-raith,  the  round  hill  of  the  rath.  Roemore  in 
the  parish  of  Breaghwy,  Mayo,  is  called  Mahnnorf  in 
an  Inquisition  of  James  I.,  which  shows  it  to  bo 
a  corruption  of  Ralhmon;  great  fort ;  and  there  ' 
another  Roemore  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoei 
county,  Raharney  in  Weatmeath  preserves  an  Iris) 
personal  name  of  great  antiquity,  the  full  name  bein| 
Rath-Athairnc,  Aharny's  fort. 

Tho  diminutive  Raheen  (,UU\«  EotC) ,  a^xi  "As  ^ 
^^  10* 
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Kaheeoe,  are  the  names  of  about  eighty  towolaadBi 
and  form  part  of  many  others.     There  are  six  town- 
lands  called  Rabeeuroe,  little  red  rath:  the  Uttli 
wbich  gave  name  to  Rabeenroe  near  Ballyorgao 
the  south  of  Limerick,  bus  been  levelled  withiu 
own  memory. 

Dial.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  dun  is 
"ettong"  or  "firm,"  and  it  is  so  interpreted  in  ZeusB, 
page  30: — "J)mii,  firmus,  fortis."  In  this  sense  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  old  name  of  Dunluoe  oostle,  near 
the  Giant's  Causeway — DuiiUos  as  it  is  called  in  all 
Irish  authorities,  Dtinlios  signifies  strong  lis  or  fort 
— the  word  is  used  by  Keating,  for  instanco,  in  this 
sense  (see  Four  M„  V.  1324f) — and  this  name  shows 
that  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  ruins  stand  was  in 
old  times  oecopied  by  a  fortified  tin.  It  haa  the  same 
BignifioatioD  in  Dunchlaiik  [Dunclaw],  i,  e.  foi 
mound  or  dyke,  the  name  of  the  ancient  bouDi 
rampart  between  Breiiiy  and  Annaly,  extending 
Lotigb  Gowua  to  Lough  Kinclare  in  Longford: 
considerable  part  of  tbia  ancient  entreuchmpnt  ia 
to  be  Been  near  Cbanord,  and  it  is  now  well  tern 
by  the  angliciaed  name  of  Duncla. 

Asa  verb,  the  word  dun  is  usttd  in  the  sense 
"  to  oloee,"  which  is  obviously  derived  from  its  a<^i 
tival  Bignifieation ;  and  ibis  usage  ia  exempliiiecf 
Corrngunt,  tlie  name  of  a  place  in  Fermanach,  m 
Clones,  wbich  is  a  corruption  fiom  the  Irii 
CorradAiiiila  (eliange  of  cOi  to  j;,  page  66),  i.  o.  cli 
OP  shut  up  weir. 

Dun,  as  a  noun.  sip:nificB  a  citadel,  a  fortified 
residence;    in  the  Zeuss  MSS.  it  glosses  atM 
msirum ;   Adaniuan  translates  it  MUHilitt ;  and  i1 
mdered  "jiallaco  "  \)y  Mftgeogbegan  in  liis 
'■'ia  o[  the  Annals  ol  Clonmiwuo\aft'.— *'■"&»> 
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Boven  downes  or  pidlaces  for  himself."   It  is  foiiud  in 
thfl  Teutooio  a3  well  as  in  the  Keltic  laDguages- 
Welsh,  fiiii :  AngloSiixou,  /An ;  old  high  Grerma 
zitn.     it  is  represented  in  English  by  the  word  lomt'^ 
and  it  is  the  same  as  the  termination  diimim,  m  coi 
mon  in  the  old  Latinised  names  of  many  of  Hie  cities 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

This  word  was  anoiently,  and  is  still,  frequently 
applied  to  the  great  forts,  with  a  high  central  raouud, 
flat  at  top,  and  surronaded  by  several — very  usually 
three — earthen  oiraumvallations.  These  fortified  dans, 
Bo  many  of  which  remain  all  over  the  country,  were 
the  residences  of  the  kings  and  chiefs ;  and  they  a 
oonstantly  mentioned  as  suoh  in  the  Irish  authoriti( 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Feast  of  Dnn-na-ngodh  (Battle 
Mnghralh^  p.  7),  that  Uomhnall,  son  of  Aedh,  kin?' 
of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  6'^4  to  039,  "  first  selected 
Dun-na-ji/fud/t,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Boyne,  to  be  Ijis 

habitation and  he  formed  seven  very  great 

ramparts  around  lliis  tlim,  after  the  model  of  thaj 
houses  of  Tara,"     And   other  passages  to  th( 
efTeot  are  cited  at  page  2t!7  el  sfiq. 

In  modem  names,  ditn  generally  assumes  the  foi 
dun,  dooii,  or  doii ;  and  these  syllables  form  the 
ginning  of  the  names  of  more  than  COO  townlant 
towns,  and  parishes. 

There  are  twenty-seven  different  places  calli 
Doon ;  one  of  them  is  the  village  and  parish  of  Do( 
in  Limerick,  where  was  situated  the  church  of  6 
^intan  ;  the  fort  from  wliicli  the  place  received  the 
still  remains,  and  wits  anoiontly  called  Dim 
.     Dunamon,  now  a  parish  in  Galway,  was  s< 

lied  from  a  castle  of  the  same  name  on  the  Suck 

me,  which  the  antialiBta  write  Bi 

rt,  was  anciently  appllei  V,q  a 
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is  still  in  part,  preserved.  Dundonnell,  i.  e.  Donali's 
or  Bomhiiall's  fortress,  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in 
RoBooinmon,  aiid    of  another  in  WeBtmeath ;   oud 

[  Doondonnell  ia  a  parish  in  Limerick ;  in  Down  it  i« 
modified,  under  Scottish  influence,  to  Dundonald, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  parish,  so  called  from  a  fort 
that  stands  not  far  from  the  churdi. 

The  name  of  Ducdalk  wa8original]yapplied,notto 
tlie  town,  but  to  the  great  fortress  now  called  the  moat 
of  Castletown,  a  mile  inland  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  Bun-Dealgan  of  the  ancient  histories 
and  romances,  the  residenoe  of  Cuchulhn,  chief  of  the 
lied  Branoh  Knights  in  the  first  century.     In  soma 

I  of  the  tales  of  the  Leabhar  na  hUidhre,  it  is  called 
DuH-Ddm,  but  in  later  authorities,  Dim-Dcalgan, 
'.  e.  Delga's  fort;  and  according  to  O'Oirry,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  irom  Delga,  a  Firholg  chief  who 
built  it-  The  same  personal  name  appears  in  Kil- 
dalkey  in  Meath,  which  in  one  of  the  Irish  charters 
in  the  Book  of  Kelts,  is  written  Ci/l-I>elga,  Delga's 
church. 

There  ia  a  townland  near  Lisburn,  now  called 
Duneigbt,  but  \\Titten  Do^cneogh  in  an  Inquisition  of 
James  I.,  whioh  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Beevea 
with  the  place  called  in  the  "Circuit  of  Ireland" 
Dun-Eachdhack,  Eochy's  fortress:  where  tie  grea^ 
king  Muireheartach  of  the  leather  cloaks,  sIm  ' 
night  with  his  men,  when  performing  his  oircul 
the  country  in  the  year  941.  There  is  a  parii 
Antrim,  and  also  a  townland,  called  Dunaghy,  1 
is  the  same  name  more  correctly  anglicised. 

The   eelebrnted   Rock   of    Dunaraose  in  Qd 

Count/  is  now  covered  by  the  ruins  of  (he  Ou 

|^0dA/7e>,  hut  it  mnat  have  oeen  \iTO\ioM»W  ocoupi^ 

p  iftfn  or  eaher.     In  an  Inci\uBi\itJu  q\  r\.^bk».*1 
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'u  called  Donetnanke,  wUch  is  a  near  approach  to  i1 
Irish  name  as  we  find  it  in  the  Annals,  vix-,  i)t«i- 
MoKg,   the  fortress  of  Masg,  who  was  grandBoa  of 

Sedna  Sithbhaio  (Sedna-Sheevick),  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  (ho  Leineter  people. 

A  great  number  of  these  iJum,  aa  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding,  hare  taken  their  names  from  persons, 
either  the  original  founders  or  subsequent  posses- 
sora.  But  various  other  oircumstances,  m  connection 
with  these  structures,  were  seized  upon  to  form  names. 
Doneraile  in  Cork,  is  called  in  the  Book  of  Lismore, 
Dun-air-aill,  the  fortress  on  the  cliff,  but  whether  the 
dun  is  still  there  I  cannot  tell.  There  is  a  parish  in 
Waterford- whose  name  has  nearly  the  same  signi- 
fication, viz.,  Dunhili ;  it  is  called  in  Grace's  Annals 
Sonnoil,  which  very  well  represents  the  Irish  Dun- 
aillsy  the  fortress  of  the  oliiT,  It  is  understood  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  a  rock  on  which  a  castle  now 
stands ;  but  a  dun  evidently  preceded  the  castle,  and 
was  really  the  ongin  of  tlie  name.     Doonally  in  the 

Earish  of  Calry,  Sligo  (an  ancient  residence  of  the 
i'Donnells),  which  the  Four  Masters  write  Ditn-aille, 
and  which  is  also  the  name  of  several  townlands  in 
Sligo  and  Galwoy,  is  the  same  name,  but 
rectly  rendered. 

Of  similar  origin  to  these  is  Dundrum  in  Do' 
which  the  Four  Masters  mention  by  the  name  of  Bun- 
drama,  the  fort  on  the  ridge  or  long  hill ;  the  original 
fort  has  however  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  occupied 
by  the  well-known  castle  ruins.  There  are  several 
other  places  called  Dundrum,  all  of  which  take 
their  name  from  a  i'ort  built  on  a  ridge ;  the  ancient 
fort  of  Dundrum,  near  Dublin,  was  most  probably 
situated  on  the  height  where  the  ckvaaVi.  o^  '^wais^ 
BOW  stands. 
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Although  the  word  dun  is  not  maoh  liable  ta 

\  disguiBed  by  modern  corruption,  yet  in  Bome  oaseL  _^ 

t  BBsumea  forms  dilTGront  from  those  I  have  mentionol 

The  town  of  Downpatrick  takes  its  name  from  tho 

large  entrenched   linu  which  lies  near  the  Cathedral. 

In  the  iiigt  oentury  this  fortreGS  was  the  residence  otj 

I  warrior  of  the  Red  Branch  Knights,  called  Celli ' 

T  Keltar  of  the  battles ;  and  from  him  it  is  varit 

I  called  in  Irish  aiithoritiea  Dunkeltar,  Rathkeltar, 

I  j4rflg/,Tftrt)'(nf(»s,n  habitation).     By  eoclesiastioal  wrir 

I  ters  it  is   commonly   called  Dun-Uth'glaK,  or  jD«h- 

'  da-ktk-ijlas ;  this  last  name  is  translated,  the  dun  of  the 

two  broken  looks  or  fetters  (glas,   a  fetter),  which 

Joeelin  aooounta  for  by  a  legend — that  the  two  sons 

of  Dichu  (see  p.  112],  having  been  confined  as  hos* 

Itagea  by  king  Leaghaire,  were  removed  from  the  plaoe 
-of  their  confinement,  and  the  two  fetters  by  which 
they  were  bound  were  broken,  by  iniraoulons  agenoj-. 
"Afterwards,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  latter  part  of  this 
long  name  was  dropped,  and  the  simple  woi-d  IhiH 
retained,  which  has  past  into  the  Latin  Dunwii, 
and  into  the  English  Dotni"  (Reeves  Ecct.  Ant.,  p. 
143).  The  name  of  St.  Patrick  was  added,  as  a  kind 
of  distinctive  term,  and  as  commemorative  of  his  con* 
neetiou  with  the  place. 
Down  is  the  name  of  several  places  in  King"* 
County  and  "Westmeath  ;  and  the  plural  Downs  (L 
forts)  IS  still  more  ooniraun.  The  name  of  the  '"' 
of  the  Downs  in  Wicklow,  is  probably  a  transl 
of  the  Irish  Gkann-na-mhin,  the  glen  of  the  rfiOT|' 
forts.  Downamona  in  the  parlKn  of  lulmore, 
perary,  signifies  the  fort  of  the  bog. 
Dooueen,  little  fort,  and  the  pltirul  Dooneenfl, 
the  names  of  nearly  thirty  towuln-ndB  in  tha  bo 
iflrf    west;    they    are   otW  taaAft  ^iQ-wEaai  wA, 
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Downings  in  Cork,  Carlow,  Wicklow,  and  KiWare  ; 
and  Downeen  occura  once  near  Rosa  Carbery  in 
Cork. 

The  diminutiTe  in  an  is  not  bo  common,  but 
it  gives  name  to  Bomo  places,  such  as  Doonan, 
three  townlands  in  Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Ferma- 
Dflgh  ;  Uoonane  in  Queen's  County  and  Tipperary; 
and  Uoonans  (little  forts)  in  the  parish  of  Armoy, 
Antrim. 

There  are  innumerable  names  all  over  the  country, 
containing  this  word  as  a  termination.  There  is  a 
small  island,  and  also  a  townlnnd,  near  Dungarvau, 
called  Shandon,  in  Irish  Sramdin,  old  fort ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  fortress  was  situated  on 
the  iftland,  This  name  is  better  known,  however,  as 
that  of  a  church  in  Cork,  celebrated  in  Father  Prou^^ 
melodious  chanson  : —  J^^ 

■'  The  bells  of  Shandon,  ^H 

That  sound  so  grand  on  ^H 

The  pleasant  waters  of  ihc  river  Lee." 

The  name  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  the  hill,  now 
teeming  with  city  life  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ohureh,  was  crowned  by  the  ancient  fortress,  which 
looked  down  on  St.  Fiubar's  infant  colony,  in  the 
valley  beneath.  Shannoo  in  Donegal,  near  Lifford, 
is  from  the  same  original,  having  the  d  aspirated,  for 
it  is  written  S/iaiidon  in  some  old  English  documents ; 
and  Shannon  in  the  pariah  of  Calry,  Sligo,  is  no  doubt 
similarly  derived. 

TVe  sometimes  find  two  of  the  terms,  lios,  rath,  and 
dun,  combined  in  one  name ;  and  in  this  case,  either 
the  6r»t  is  used  adjectively,  like  dim  in  Dunluce  (p. 
276),  or  it  is  a  mere  explanatory  term,  used  synony- 
mooaly  with  the  second.     Or  suoh  a  uamQ  110.^^1:^ 
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originate  in  successive  stnicturea,  like  tlie  old  name 
of  Caber  in  Tipperaiy,  for  wliioh  see  p.  284,  tn/i-a.  Of 
the  union  of  two  terms,  we  have  a  good  illustration 
in  Lisdoonvarna  in  tJie  north  west  of  Clare,  wbII 
known  for  its  spa,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  large 
fort  on  the  right  of  the  road  as  you  go  from  Bally- 
vaghun  fo  Enniatymon.  The  proper  name  of  this 
ia  Doonvama  (Biai-bhearnach),  gapped  fort,  from  it* 
shape ;  and  the  word  Lii:i  was  added  aa  a  generic 
term,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  "  river,"  in 
the  expression  "the  river  Liffey;"  Lisdoonvarna, 
i.  e.  the  lis  (of)  Doonvama.  In  this  way  come  alio 
the  name  of  Lisdown  in  Armagh,  and  Lisdoonan  in 
Down  and  Monaghan-  Tiie  word  bearnach,  gappt'd. 
ia  not  unfrequently  applied  to  a  fort,  referring,  not 
to  its  original  form,  but  to  its  dilapidated  appearance, 
when  the  clay  had  been  removed  by  the  peasantrv, 
80  OS  to  leave  breaches  or  gaps  in  the  ciroumvallations. 
Hence  the  origin  of  such  names  as  Rathbama  in  Eos- 
common,  and  Caherbamagh  in  Clare,  Cork,  and  Kerry. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  fortifying  a  fort 
was  to  flood  the  external  ditch,  when  the  construc- 
tion admitted  it,  and  the  water  was  at  band ;  and 
whoever  is  aooustomed  to  examiue  these  ancient  struc- 
tures, must  be  convinced  that  this  plan  was  oft«n 
adopted.  In  many  coses  tlie  old  channel  many  be 
traced,  leading  from  an  adjacent  stream  or  spring ; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  water  still  remains  in  its 
place  in  the  fosse. 

The  names  themselves  often  prove  the  adoption  of 
this  mode  of  defence,  or  rather  the  esislenoe  of  the 
water  in  its  original  position,  long  after  the  fort  bad 
been  abandoned.  There  are  twenty-eight  townlands 
called  Lissaniska  and  Lissanisky,  chiefly  in  the  south- 
ern hall  of  Ireland — Lios-nu-nisgc,  tae  fort  of  tlte 
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Downings  in  Cork,  Carlow,  Wicklow,  and  Kildare 
and   Downeen   ooeure   onoe   near   Ross   Oarbery 
Cork. 

Tho  diminntiTe  in  an  is  not  bo  common,  bi 
it  gives  name  to  some  places,  such  as  Boonait^ 
threo  townlands  in  Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Ferma- 
nagli ;  Doonane  in  Queen's  County  and  Tipperary ; 
and  Doonans  (little  forts)  in  the  pariEh  of  Armoy, 
Antrim. 

There  are  inmimerablo  names  all  over  the  country, 
containing  this  word  as  a  termination.  There  is  a 
small  island,  and  also  a  townland,  near  Dungarran, 
called  Siiandon,  in  Irish  Srandun,  old  fort ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  tha  fortress  was  situated  on 
the  island.  This  name  is  better  known,  however,  as 
that  of  a  church  in  Cork,  celebrated  in  Father  Prout'f 
melodious  cbannon ; — 


"Tlie  bells  of  Shandon, 

Thnt  sound  so  grunil  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  tbu  ri 


The  name  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  the  hilli 
teeming  with  city  life  under  the  shadow  of  thfl] 
church,  was  crowned  by  the  ancient  fortress,  which 
looked  down  on  St.  Fiubar's  infant  colony,  in  tlie 
valley  beneath.  Shannon  in  Donegal,  near  LiiTord, 
is  from  the  same  original,  having  the  d  aspirated,  for 
it  is  written  Sbandott  in  some  old  English  documents ; 
and  Shannon  in  the  pariah  of  Calry,  Sligo,  is  no  doubt 
similarly  derived. 

We  fiometimea  find  two  of  the  terms,  lios,  rath,  an< 
dun,  combined  in  one  name ;  and  in  this  case,  eitha 
the  first  is  used  adjeotircly,  like  dun  in  Dunluce  ({h! 
"^6),  or  it  is  B  mere  explanatory  teim,  wasA.  wyassa.''" 
uJ/  with  the  second.     Ot  Buoh,  e.  ■db3Q&  "•' 
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west,  where  the  term  was  iti  moat  gener&l  \ 
they  have  given  names  to  great  numbers  o 
In  modem  nomenolnture  the  word  usually  takes  0 
of  the  two  forma,  rfikfir  and  ca/dr ;  and  there  are  more 
than  300  townlands  and  towns  whose  names  he{ 
with   one   or  the  other  of  these  two  words, 
Munster  and  Connaught,   except  tliree  or  foiq 
Leinster — none  in  Ulster. 

Caher  itself  is  the  name  of  more  than  thirty  t 
lands,  in  Beveral  of  which  the  original  strnctur* 
Btill  standing.  The  etono  fort  that  gave  naij 
Caher  in  Tipperary,  was  situated  on  the  rooky  in 

now  occupied  by  the  casUe,  which  has  of  oouruo  o     

terated  every  vestige  of  th(*  ]>roviou8  edifice.  It« 
full  name,  as  used  by  the  Four  Masters  and  otbor 
authorities,  was  Ca/fiair-i/iina-iimrnirj/i  [cesky],  tho 
circular  stone  fortress  of  the  fish-nhounding  <lun,  and 
this  name  is  still  used  by  the  Irish-spoaklng  people; 
from  which  it  is  obvious,  "  that  an  earthen  dun  had 
originally  occiipied  the  site  on  whioli  a  cn/iei-  or  stone 
fort  was  erected  suheequently"  (Petrie.  "  Irish  Penny 
Journal,"  p.  257).  I  think  it  equally  evident  that 
before  the  erection  of  the  raJier  its  name  vnu  Dun- 
iascaiffh  [Duneesky],  the  fish-abounding  ilmi,  and 
indeed  the  Four  Masters  once  (at  1-381)  give  it  this 
appellation.  Dr.  Petrie  goes  on  to  say  :  '" 
Book  of  Leoan  records  the  destrnetion  of  the  j 
by  Cuirreach,  the  brother-in-law  of  Pelimy  tho  | 
giver,  as  early  as  the  third  century,  at  which  tii 
is  stated  to  have  been  tho  residence  of  a  fomala  □ 
Badaraar." 

Caheraiveen  in  Kerry  retains  the  oorreot  f 
ciation  oftholrisliname,  Cn/hair-Saidhbhitt,tia 
fort  of  Said/ibh'm  or  &ol)ma.     SairfhfcJiMi  u  « 
autive  of  Sad/ib/i  [Sauv"),  a  vomttti*  us 
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in  Teiy  general  use,  which  in  latter  times  has  been 
commonly  changed  to  Sarah.  Caheroonlish  in  Lime- 
rick must  have  received  its  name,  like  Caher  in 
Tippcrary,  from  the  erection  of  a  stone  fort  near  an 
older  earthen  one ;  its  Irish  name  toing  Cathair- 
chinn-lii  (Annals  of  Inn isf alien),  the  caher  at  the 
head  of  the  //*.  The  niins  of  the  orignal  stone  fort 
that  gave  name  to  C'ahermurpliy  in  the  parish  of 
Kiimihil,  Clare,  still  remain :  the  Four  Masters  call  it 
Caihair-Murchadha,  Mun-ough's  cafier.  The  whitish 
colour  of  the  stones  has  given  the  name  of  Cahergal 
{Cal/iair-geal,  white  ca/ier)  to  many  of  these  forts, 
^om  which  again  eleven  townlands  in  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Galway,  and  Mayo,  have  derived  their  names. 
Cahereen,  little  ca/ur,  is  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Costieisland  in  Kerry.  The  genitive  of  cathair  is 
eatharack  fcaheragh],  and  this  forms  the  latter  part 
of  a  numner  of  names;  for  example,  there  ia  a 
place  near  Bunmamvay,  and  another  near  Kenmare, 
colled  iJerrynaealieragh,  the  oak  wood  of  the  stone 
ribrt. 

CaUeitl.  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan,  in  hia  glossary, 
leonjeotiires  that  the  name  of  Cashel  in  Tipperary,  is 
derived  from  CU-ail,  i.  e.  tribute-rent ;  the  same  de- 
rivation ia  given  in  the  Book  of  Ilights ;  while  O'Clery 
Bud  other  Irish  authonties  propoEe  Ciog-ail,  rent-rock 
—the  rock  on  which  the  kings  of  Munster  received 
their  rents  ;  for  Coshol  was  once  the  capital  city  of 
Munster,  and  the  chief  residence  of  its  kings.  There 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  all  thia  is  mere  fancy,  for  the 
word  caheal  is  very  common  in  Irish,  and  is  always 
Bed  to  signify  a  circular  stone  fort ;  it  is  a  simple 
ord,  and  either  cngimte  with,  or,  as  Ebel  aeserts, 
lerived  from  the  iMm  imtrllim;  and  it  ia  fovmiis 
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the  moBt  anoient  Irish  MSS.,  such  as  those  of  ZeiU 
Cormao'a  Glossary,  &o. 

»  Moreover,  in  the  modern  form,  Cashel,  it  is  tha 
BBjne  of  ahout  fifty  towulands,  and  begins  the  names 
of  about  fifty  oUiers,  every  one  of  which  was  bo 
called  from  one  of  these  ancient  stone  forts ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Caahel  in  Tipperary  should 
be  different  from  the  others.  Ah  a  further  proof  that 
this  is  its  real  ,  signification,  it  is  translated  ma- 
ceria  in  a  charter  of  A.  D.  1004,  which  is  entered  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh  (Reeves's  Adomnan,  p.  75). 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Core,  king 
of  Munster,  took  possession  of  Cashel,  and  there  ean 
be  hut  little  doubt  that  he  erected  a  stone  fort  on  the 
rook  now  so  well  known  for  ita  ecolesiaatical  ruins, 
for  we  are  told  that  he  changed  \i&  name  from  sidb- 
dhruiin  [Sheedrum :  fairy  ridge]  to  Caiseal.  The 
cashels  belong  to  the  same  class  as  cahers,  raths,  &c., 
and  like  them  are  of  pagan  origin ;  but  the  name  was 
very  often  adopted  in  Christian  times  to  denote  the 
waU  with  ^vhich  the  early  saints  surrounded  thetr 
establishments. 

Cashela,  and  places  named  from  them,  are  scat- 
I  tered  over  the  four  provinces,  but  they  preponderate 
I  in  the  western  and  north  western  oountiea.     Caahel- 
I  fean  in  Cork  and  Donegal,  and  Cashelnavean  near 
I  Btranorlar  in  the  latter  county,  hotli  signify  the  si 
1  fort  of  the  Fianna  orancientlriah  militia  (see  p.! 
ICoehelfinoge  near  Boyle  in  Itoaoommon,  the  iartJ| 
I  the  scald  crows.     Sometimes  this  word  is  oorrupl 
■  to  Ciutle,  OS  we  6nd  in  Ballyoastle  in  Mayo, 
Ifiorreot  name  of  which  would  he  Balhjcathel,  for  it^ 
Itnalled  in  Irish, Sa)&-<in-cAaw7,  thetownof  thecooAi 
'i>ut  the  name  of  BallycaatVa  m  Antrim  is  con 
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for  it  was  eo  called,  not  From  a  cashfl,  but  from  a 
castle.  Caatlsdargaa  in  the  parish  of  Kilross,  Sligo,  is 
Bimilarly  oomipted,  I'or  theFour  Masters  call  it  CaUeal' 
Lotha- Dear  gain,  the  stone  fort  of  Lough  Dargan. 

Brugh  and  Sruigheaii.  Bnigh  [bru]  signifies  a 
palace  or  distingTiiahod  rosideuco.  This  term  was 
applied  to  many  of  the  royal  residences  of  Ireland  ; 
and  several  of  the  places  that  hava  preserved  the 
word  in  their  names  have  also  preserved  the  old 
bnigha  or  ralh»  themselves.  Bruree  on  the  river 
Maigue  in  Limerick,  is  a  most  oharaoteriBtio  example. 
Its  proper  name,  as  it  is  found  in  many  Irish  antho- 
rities,  is  Brugh-riijli,  the  fort  or  palace  of  the  king ; 
for  it  was  the  principal  seat  of  Oliioll  Olmn,  king  of 
Muaster  in  the  second  century  (sea  p.  138),  and 
afterwards  of  the  O'Donovans,  cliiefs  of  Hy  Carbery, 
i.  e.  of  the  level  country  round  Bruree  and  Kilmal- 
look.  In  the  Boot  of  Kighfs,  it  is  mentioned  first 
in  the  list  of  the  king  of  Cashel's  seals,  and  there  are 
still  remaining  extensive  earthen  forts,  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  hnigh  or  palace  of  OilioU  Olum  and  his 
Bucaessors-  According  to  an  ancient  MS.  quoted  by 
O'Curry  (Battle  of  Moylena,  p.  72),  the  most  ancient 
name  of  this  place  was  Bun-Cobhlhaiijh  or  Duncoffy, 
Coffagh's  dun  ;  which  proves  that  it  was  a  fortified 
residence  before  its  occupation  by  OilioU  Olum. 

The  present  name  of  Bruff  in  Limerick,  is  a  cor- 
ruption oiBrmjh  (seep.  52).  It  is  now  called  in 
Irish  Brub/i-na-kine,  in  which  both  terms  are  cor- 
rupted, the  correct  name  heiag  Bnii/li-nn-BeisF  [Bru- 
na-daishP].  i.  e.  the  brugh  or  mansion  of  the  ancient 
territory  of  J)eis-heg ;  and  from  the  first  part,  Bnibk 
[hruv],  the  modern  form  BruflT  is  derived.  Tbe 
hrtigh  that  gave  name  to  this  place  etill  e-s.\&\9.-,  \*i."-«. 
an  earthen  fart  near  the  town  cai\fc4  sA.  'i!ao  y^*^"^^ 
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day  by  the  people,  Lmn-a'-Bkrogha,  sa  in  the  old 
aoug, "  Binn  lisin  aerach  a'  Bhroglia,"  "  Tlie  melodious 
airy  little  lis  of  Bruff."  There  is  a  place  called  Bmff 
iQ  tho  parish  of  Aughamore,  Sligo,  which  is  also 
from  the  eamo  word  bruijli. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  use  the  form 
brui/has  [bruaa],  which  has  originated  the  nam^  of 
Bniis,  now  a  parish  in  Tipperary ;  Bruce,  two  town- 
lands  in  Wexford ;  and  Bruse,  two  others  in  Cavaa. 
There  is  also  a  derivative  hruijhachm  [bnighi 
which,  as  well  as  Imigh  itaelf,  is  nsed  in  sevc 
places  to  denote  a  ftirm-faouse,  and  the  former  __ 
pretty  common  in  this  sense,  in  some  of  the  TJlsiar< 
counties.  We  derive  from  it  Brughaa,  the  name  of 
a  townland  in  Armagh,  and  of  another  in  Ferma- 
nagh ;  and  Drumbrughas,  the  ridge  of  the  farm- 
house, a  name  of  frequent  ocourrenoe  in  Cavan 
Fermanagh.  (For  the  tonnination  s,  see  2nd  " 
chap.  1.) 

The  diminutive  bruiijheuti  [breean]  signifying 
a  royal  mansion,  or  great  house,  is  even  more  c 
mon  than  its  original.  Both  bnigh  and  bi-uigi 
were  often  used  to  signify  a  house  of  public  h< 
tality,  wbenoe  the  term  hruijhaidh  [broo-ey], 
keeper  of  such  a  bouse — a  farmer.  There  was  a 
brated  house  of  this  kind  ou  the  river  Dodder,  tl 
miles  south  of  Tallaglit  in  Dublin,  called  Bruigi 
Pa-Berga;  from  Da-Derga,  its  owner.  This  mam 
was  destroyed  by  a  band  of  pirates,  about  the 
of  the  Christian  ora,  aud  they  also  slew  the  mom 
Conary-more,  who  was  enjoying  the  hospitality 
Da-Derga.  Its  destruction,  and  the  doath  of  ' 
monarch,  aro  mentioned  in  our  oldest  aul* 
sacb  as  the  Leabbar-na-hUidhre,  &o. ;  no  remaii 
//re  oid  fort  can  now  be  toco'VMeii,\ia\.\\.W" 
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name  on  tlie  townland  of  Bohernabrecna,  whioh  is 
the  pbonetio  representative  of  B6tAar-im-Bruight^, 
the  road  of  the  hruighetxn  or  mansion. 

Another  manBion  of  the  eame  kind,  equally  re- 
nowned, was  Um/yAraH-i'n-CAof/rt,  which  waa  situated 
in  the  present  county  Westmeath.  This  was  stormed 
and  destroyed  in  the  first  century,  and  Cormac  Con- 
loingeas,  boe  of  Conor  mac  Nessa  (see  p.  126),  who 
had  stopped  there  to  rest  on  his  journey  from  Con- 
naught  to  Ulster,  was  slain.  The  ancient  Bally- 
betagh  attached  to  this  houee  is  now  subdivided  into 
four  townlauds,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Drumrany, 
two  of  them  called  Bryanmore,  and  two  Bryanbeg  ; 
in  which  Bryan  represents  the  present  pronunciation 
of  Bruiijliraii.  The  old  mansion  itself  still  remains, 
and  is  situated  in  Bryanmore  Upper;  it  is  a  fort 
about  2l)0  feet  in  diameter,  containing  within  its 
circle  tlie  ruins  of  an  Anglo-Normau  castle ;  and  it 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  upright 
stones. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  word  bruighcan  has  been 
always  used  by  the  people  to  denote  a  fairy  palace — 
for  the  old  forts  were  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
fairies  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  generally  understood 
in  its  application  to  local  names.  The  form  bninn  is 
found  in  some  other  names  besides  those  in  West- 
meath  ;  suoh  as  Bryan  f-beg  and -'more),  nearAugh- 
rim  in  llosoommon.  Breen,  which  well  represents 
the  original  sound,  is  the  name  of  three  townlauds  in 
Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone ;  and  there  is  a  place 
in  Limerick,  north  of  Kilfinane,  and  another  near 
Emly  in  Tipperary.  called  Ballin^Teena,  the  town  of 
the  fairy  mansion.   The  double  diminutive  Breenaun 

»  occurfl  iu  tlic  parish  of  Ross,  Galway ;  aiii "««  feA. 

HnUBMin^h — a  place  abounding  in  taity  ■m.ajiswBft— !». 
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the  parish  of  Conwal,  Douegal.  The  diminutivo  in 
6g  ooours  once  in  Sligo,  giving  name  to  Breeoge,  io 
the  parish  of  Kilmacowen — Bruig/teog,  little  bni^h  or 
fort. 

Moia.  The  large  high  mounds  are  often  called 
mota  in  Irish,  the  Bame  aa  the  English  word  moai. 
It  19  the  opinion  of  the  beat  Irish  scholara,  and  amon^ 
others,  O'Donovan,  that  it  is  not  an  original  Irish 
word  at  all,  for  it  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  autho- 
rity ;  it  is  very  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
English  word  moaf,  or  perhaps  the  Anglo-saxon  mote, 
borrowed,  Hke  many  others,  into  Irish. 

We  find  a  few  names  in  the  annais,  formed  from 
this  word.  The  Four  Masters  mention  Mountgarret, 
now  a  ruined  castle  on  the  Barrow,  near  New  Koss, 
once  a  residence  of  the  Butlers ;  and  they  coll  it 
MotoGaired,  Garret's  moat,  which  shows  tliat  tho 
place  should  have  been  called  J/bfl/garret.  Ballymote 
in  Sligo  also  occurs  in  the  Four  Masters,  in  tho  Irish 
form  Baile-an-mliola,  the  town  of  the  moal. 

There  are  many  towniao^s  called  Mont  and  J^fota, 
■which  derive  their  names  from  this  word,  and  in 
numerous  cases  the  mounds  are  still  preserved.  The 
great  mound  of  Moate  in  Westraeath,  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  feature ;  it  is  called  Moategranoge ;  and 
this  name  is  derived,  according  to  tradition,  from 
Grainc-og,  young  Graine  or  Grace,  a  Munster  lady 
who  manied  one  of  the  O'Melaghlius.  .  She  is  prob- 
ably the  person  commemorated  in  the  legend  referred 
to  by  CiEfar  Otway ; — "  a  legend  concerning  a  1"*'  "^ 
sian  princess  taking  on  herself  tho  of&ce  of  bre 
and  from  this  moat  adjudicating  causes,  and  deti 
ing  her  oral  laws  to  the  people"  [Tour  in  Connaiq 
I  p.  o6)  I 

On'anafi.—  The  word  yrianan  ^^iwiiMii  '^^^ 
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plained  by  O'Donovan  (App.  to  O'lleilly'e  Diet.,  in 
Toee),  1.  a  beautiful  sunny  spot;  2.  a  bower  or 
8ummer  house ;  3.  a  balcony  or  gallery  (on  a  house) ; 
4,  a  royal  palace.  Ita  literal  meaning  is  a  sunny 
spot,  for  it  is  derived  from  uriini,  the  sun  ;  and  the 
Iruh-Latin  writers  often  translate  it  solarium,  and 
terra  solaria.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
most  ancient  Irish  MSS.,  principally  in  the  third  and 
fourth  senses;  as  ftw  instance  in  Corniac's  Glossary, 
where  it  is  used  as  another  name  for  "  a  palace  on  a 
hill."  O'Brien  explains  ifc  a  royal  seat,  in  which 
Bense  it  is  used  by  the  best  Irish  writers ;  and  this  is 
unquestionably  its  general  meaning,  when  it  occurs 
in  topographical  names.  The  most  common  English 
forms  of  the  word  are  Greenan,  Greenane,  Greenaun, 
and  Grenan,  which  are  the  names  of  about  forty-five 
townlands  distributed  all  over  the  four  provinces. 

The  griatuins  are  generally  the  same  kind  of  struc- 
tures as  the  cahersy  brughs,  &o.,  already  explained; 
and  many  of  them  still  remain  in  the  places  whose 
names  contain  the  word.  The  most  celebrated  palaoo 
of  the  name  in  Ireland  was  Greenan-Ely,  of  m  hich  I 
will  speak  under  Aikach.  Grenanstown  in  Tipperary, 
five  miles  irom  Neoagh,  has  got  its  present  name  by 
translation  firom  Bai/c-an-ghrianain,  the  town  of  the 
palace;  ibe  gi-ianan  is  evidently  the  great  fort  now 
called  Lisrathdine,  which  appears  to  liavo  been  an 
important  place,  as  it  is  very  large,  and  has  three 
oircumvallations.  The  name  of  the  fort  has  been 
formed  like  that  of  Lisdoonvama  (p.  282) ;  Lisrath- 
dine, i.  e.  the  fort  of  Eathdine,  this  last  signifying 
deep  rath  {Italh-iloimhin)  in  alliision  to  the  depth  of 
the  fosses.  Clogrennan  castle,  the  rvd'as  ol-wVvi^^sa 
situ&ted  oa  the  Barrow,  three  imles  \>e\Q'«  Ctt:^«^ 
jnoBt  bare  been  built  on  the  site  oi  a  XBOte  «»' 
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residence,  as  tlie  name  sufBcieotly  atteste— 
grianain,  tlio  stone  osEtle  of  the  grvinnn. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  griaimn  is  a  dimiautiTe 
from  gj-ian ;  the  other  diminutive  in  0.7  sometimes 
occurs  alBO,  and  is  understood  to  mean  a  sunny  little 
hill.  We  find  Greenoge,  a  village  and  parish  in 
Meath  ;  and  tliis  is  also  the  name  of  a  tow'nland  near 
Rathcoole,  Dublin,  and  of  another  near  Dromore  in 
Down  (see,  for  these  diminutives,  2nd  Ser.,ohap.  ii.). 

Aileach.  The  ciroular  stone  fortressoB  already 
desoribed  under  the  words  cat/mir  and  cuinca/,  were 
often  called  by  the  name  nilrach  [ellagli])  a  wurd 
which  signifies  literally  a  stone  house  or  stODC  forti 
being  derived  from  at/,  a  stone.  Michael  O'Clery, 
in  his  GioBsary  of  ancient  Irish  words,  gives  thie 
meaning  and  derivatioa  -.—'^Aileach  or  aUihruch,  i.e. 
a  name  for  a  habitation,  which  (name)  was  given 
from  stones."     (See  Second  Series,  obap.  t.) 

Aileach  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Irish  historv 
as  the  name  of  the  palaoe  of  the  northern  lly  Neill 
kings,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  most  ancient  Irish 
writing  under  various  uamee,  such  as  Aikach  Neid, 
Aileach  Frighrinn,  &o.  The  ruins  of  this  great  fort- 
ress, which  are  situated  on  a  hill,  four  miles  north 
west  from  Derry,  have  been  elaborately  described  in 
the  Ordnance  memoir  of  the  parish  of  Templemora ; 
they  consist  of  a  circular  caskei  of  cyclopean  niasont?, 
crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  three 
concentric  ramparts.  It  Btill  retains  its  old  name, 
being  called  Greenan-Ely,  i.  e.  the  palace  oi  Aikath, 
for  HI;/  represents  the  jironunciation  oi  AUigh,  the 
genitive  of  Aileach ;  and  it  gives  name  to  the  two 
uijacent  fowTilands  of  Elachmore  and  Elaghb^  "" 
Elagh  is  also  the  name  oUwo  \^'KTv\Mi44«iTw 
and  tbero.  ore  several  pVaoea  m  Vat^jnyj  mA| 


the  two 
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called  E11as:li,  all  derived  from  a  stone  fort.  In 
Calierelly,  tne  name  of  a  porieh  in  Limeriok,  there  is 
a  union  of  two  Bynonymoua  terms,  tho  L'ish  namo 
being  Cnthair-ailigh,  the  caher  of  the  etone  fort.  So 
also  in  Cabemally  near  the  town  of  Headford  iu 
Qalway,  which  is  called  Calhn<r-iia-hailiijhi,  the  either 
of  the  Btone-fort,  in  an  ancient  dooument,  quoted  by 
Hardiman  (lar  C.  ^71) ;  and  the  old  Btone-built 
fortress  still  remains  there.  A  stone  fort  must  have 
existed  on  a  ridge  in  Dromanallig,  a  townland  near 
Inoliigeelagh  in  Cork ;  and  anoUier  on  the  promon- 
tory ciillod  Ardelly  in  Erris,  which  Mao  Firbia,  iu 
"  fly  Fiachrach,"  oalla  Ard-Ailigh. 

TnHvihair.  The  name  of  Tara,  like  that  of  Oashel, 
has  been  the  Bubjeot  of  much  conjecture,  and  our  old 
etymologists  have  also  in  this  instance  committed  the 
mistake  of  seeking  to  decompose  what  is  in  reality  a 
simple  term.  The  ancient  name  of  Tara  is  Ti-aiiihaii; 
and  several  of  our  old  writers  state  that  it  waa  so 
called  from  Tea,  the  wife  of  Heremon,  who  waa  . 
buried  there: — Teanihair,  i.  e.  the  miir  or  wall  <  "' 
Tea.  But  this  derivation  is  legendary,  for  Tmmkt 
was,  and  is  still,  a  common  local  name. 

Tranihair  [Tawer]  ia  a  simple  word,  and  has  pretty 

much  the  same  meaning  as  grknian  (see  p.  290) ;  it 

fiignifies  an  elevated  spot  commanding  an  extensive 

prospeet,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  as  a 

generic  term  iu  Irish  MSS.     In  Cormao's  Glossary 

it  ia  stated  that  the  teanihair  of  a  house  is  a  griannn 

(i.  G.  balcony),  and  that  the  teanihair  of  a  country  is 

L  a  hill  oommauding  a  wide  view.     TUia  meaning  ap:  " 

(  plies  to  every  leamhatr  in  Ireland,  for  they  are  S* 

f-  conspicuously  situated ;  and  the  great  Tara  in  Meatl 

is  a  moat  oharacteristio  example.    MoteQXfti:,^'^'^^^" 

be  remmhered  thai  n  leamhair  was  a  TftKi.4.e^c,ft,«s&, 


)  waa  ^^_ 
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that  all  the  teamhaira  had  originally  one  or 
forts,  which  in  oase  of  many  of  them  remain  tofl 
day.  §_ 

The  genitive  of  kamhair  is  (eamhraeh  [taragh  b 
towraghj,  and  it  is  this  form  which  has  given  its 
present  name  to  Tara  in  Meath,  and  to  every  other 
place  whose  name  is  similarly  spelled  (see  p.  34). 
By  the  old  inhahitaats,  however,  all  these  placea  are 
called  in  Irish  Teamhair.  Our  histories  tell  ua  that 
when  the  Firholgs  eame  to  Tara,  they  called  the  hill 
Bruim-caein  [Drumkeenl  beautiful  ridge ;  and  it  waa 
also  called  Liathdhriiim  [Leitrim],  grey  ridge.  There 
is  a  place  called  Tara  in  the  pariah  of  Witter,  Down, 
which  baa  a  fiue  i'ort  commanding  an  extensive  view ; 
another  in  the  parish  of  Durrow,  King's  County ; 
and  Tara  is  the  name  of  a  conspicuous  hill  near 
Gorey  in  Wexford,  on  the  top  of  which  there  i 

There  was  a  celebrated  royal  residence  in  Munj 
called  Teamkair-Luachra,  from  the  district  of  S2| 
Luachra  or  Slievelougher.  Its  exact  sitimtion  ia  i 
unknown,  though  it  ia  probable  that  the  fort  is  still 
iu  existence ;  but  it  must  have  been  somewhere  near 
Ballahantouragh,  a  ford  giving  name  to  a  townland 
near  Castleisland  in  Kerry,  which  ia  called  in  Irish 
Bel-atka-an-Teamht-ach,  the  ford-mouth  of  the  Teamh- 
air. A  similar  form  of  the  name  is  found  in  Knook- 
auntouragh,  a  little  hill  near  Kildorrery  in  Cork,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  fori — the  old  Teamhair — cele- 
brated in  the  local  legends ;  and  in  the  par 
Kiltoom  in  Iloscoramon,  north  west  of  Athlone,  t 
ia  a  plaoe  called  Ratawragh,  the  rath  of  the  e 
cuouB  resideuce. 

Therfi  are  many  other  places  deriving  their  q 
froiu  these  /eamfiairs,  and  to  ■aaiasAwii.  \Sia  6" 
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ing  Beleotion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wen 
is  pronounoed  latter,  tatcer,  and  tower,  in  differenj 
parts  of  the  country.  One  form  is  foaud  in  Tower-  " 
beg  and  Towermore,  two  townlands  in  tbe  parish  of 
Devenish,  Fermanagh ;  and  there  is  a  Towermore 
near  Castlelyons  in  Cork.  Taur,  another  modifica- 
tion, gives  name  to  two  hills  (-more  and  -beg),  in 
the  parish  of  Clonfert,  same  county.  Tawrau,  little 
Teamhair  {Teamhrdn),  occurs  in  the  parish  of  Kill- 
araght,  81igo  ;  we  find  the  same  name  in  the  slightly 
different  form  Tavraun,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmovee, 
Mayo ;  while  the  diminutive  in  in  gives  name  to 
Tevrin  in  the  pariah  of  Rathoonnell,  TVestmeath, 

Faithche.  In  front  of  the  ancient  Irish  residences, 
there  was  usually  a  level  green  plot,  used  for  various 
purposes — for  games  and  exeroises  of  different  kinds, 
for  the  reception  of  visitors,  &o.  Faithche  [faha]  was 
the  name  applied  to  this  green ;  the  word  is  trans- 
lated platea  in  Cormao's  Glossary ;  and  it  is  constantly 
used  by  ancient  Irish  writers,  who  very  frequently 
mention  the /aif/idw  in  conneation  with  the  king's  or 
oliieftain'a  fort.  For  instance,  in  the  feast  of  Ihtn-na- 
nijedh  it  is  related  that  a  visitor  reached  "Aileach 
NeiU  (see  p.  292,  supra),  where  the  king  held  his  re- 
sidence at  that  time.  The  king  came  out  upon  the 
faithche,  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  men 
of  Erin ;  and  he  was  playing  chess  amidst  the  host" 
(Battle  of  Moyrath,  p.  36). 

The  word  is,  and  has  been,  used  to  denote  a  hurl- 
ing field,  or  fftir  green,  or  any  level  green  field  in 
which  meetings  were  held,  or  games  celebrated,  whe- 
ther in  connection  with  a  fort  or  not ;  in  the  Irish 
version  of  Nenuius,  for  instance,  it  is  applied  to  a 
Iiurling  green.     In  Connanght,  at  tU«  ■^xeeevA  Siisift, 
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it  is  univereoJIj  understood  to  mean  eimply  a  Ist^ 
green  field. 

The  word  enters  pretty  extensively  into  names, 
and  it  is  gGnerallj  made  Fahy  and  Fiia,  tlie  former 
teing  more  usual  in  Connaught,  and  the  latter  in 
Munster ;  both  together  constitute  the  names  of 
about  thirty  townlands.  It  enters  into  aeveral  com* 
pounds,  Guoh  as  Fahanaeoodry  near  BoUylandera 
in  Limerick,  Faithche-na-shdaire,  the  green  of  J' 
tanners,  where  tanning  must  have  been  o  '  ' 
Ffthykeen  in  Donegal,  beautiful  green. 

The  word  takes  various  other  forms,  of  whid 
following  names  will  be  a  sufBcient  illustratioc 
Faheeran  in  the  parish  of  Kilcomrertigh,  King's 
County,  is  a  contraction  oi  Fnitkehe-Chiarain  [Fana- 
Kieran :  Four  Mfiaters],  Ciaran'a  green  plot ;  Faia- 
fanuau  neoi-  Killybegfl,  DoDPgB.1,  Fannan's  green. 
It  ia  made  Foy  iu  several  places,  as,  for  instance, 
near  Kathangan  in  Kildare ;  in  Armagh  we  fiud 
Foyduff,  Poybeg,  and  Foymore  (black,  little,  great), 
and  in  Doneg^.  Foyfin,  fair  or  whitieh  failhche. 
Foygh  occurs  in  Longford  and  Tyrone ;  in  Donegal 
we  have  Foyagh,  and  in  Fermanagh,  Fyagh,  both 
meaning  a  place  abounding  in  green  plots. 

The  townland  of  Dunseveriek  in  Antrim,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  castle,  is  also 
called  Feigh,  a  name  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the 
Jaithche  of  the  ancient  dm,  which  existed  ages  beforo 
the  erection  of  the  castle ;  and  we  may  conclude  t^ 
the  name  of  Rathfeigh  in  Meath  (the  fort  ^ 
/aifhi-hi!  or  green),  was  similarly  derived.  The  1 
Feigh  occurs  also  in  the  south,  but  it  is  not  d^ 
from/aithc/ie.  Ballynafoy  in  Down,  ia  the  t 
tho  groeu  ;  tfie  same  uamo  Ufowid  m  Antrim,  il 
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forme    Ballynafeigh,   Ballyoafey,    and    Ballynaj 
ftnd  ia  Kildare  we  find  it  as  Ballynafagh. 

The  word  oooiira  with  three  diminutives.  Fahan 
in  Kerry,  and  Fahane  in  Cork,  both  signify  little 
failhche.  Paheens  (little  green  plots),  is  found  in 
Mayo ;  and  fhero  is  a  lake  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Donegal,  called  Lough  Foyhin,  the  lake  of  tlie  little 
green.  Ia  Sligo  we  have  Foyoges,  and  in  Longford, 
Fihoges,  both  having  the  same  meaning  as  Faheens, 

Mothur.  The  ruin  of  a  ca/ier  or  rath  ia  often  desig- 
nated in  Munster  by  the  term  motkar  [mciher] ;  and 
eometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  the  ruin  of  any 
building.  This  is  its  usual  meaning  in  Clare  ;  but 
its  proper  signification  !«  "  a  cluster  of  trees  or 
buehes ;"  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  this  ia  pro- 
bably the  senge  in  which  it  should  bo  interpreted 
when  we  find  it  in  local  names.  On  aeliffnear  Hag's 
Head,  on  the  western  coast  of  Clare,  there  formerly 
stood,  and  perhaps  still  stands,  an  old  caher  or  stone 
fort  called  Moher  O'Ruan,  O'lluan's  ruined  fort ; 
and  this  is  the  fpature  that  gave  name  to  the  well- 
known  Cliffs  of  Moher. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  formation  of  local  names 
pretty  extensively  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  and  in 
two  of  the  Tlister  counties,  Cavan  and  Fermanagh  ; 
while  in  Leinster  I  find  only  one  instance  in  the 
parish  of  Otferlane,  Queen's  County.  Scattered  over 
this  area,  Moher  is  the  name  of  about  twenty-five 
townlands,  and  it  is  found  in  combination  in  those  of 
many  others. 

The  plural  Mohera  (cluBters  or  mined  forts),  is  the 

name  of  a  townland  near  Caatlolyons  in  Cork  ;  and 

wo  find  the  word  in  Moheracreevy  in  Leitrim,  the 

ruin  or  cluster  of  or  pear  the  crecre  ot  \o,Tg,e  ^fee.  ^^ 

I    Qork  also,  near  Rathcormick,  is  a  pVace  cOiwV  "^^  i 
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hereen,  littie  nwfier;    and  Mohoragh,  signUyiDg   a 
place  abounding  in  mohers,  oooura  in  the  parish  of 
bonohill,   Tipperary.      Moheronea  in  Fermanajj"^^ 
BignifieB  the  moker  of  the  horee;  and  Dnimmoh«. 
Clare,  and  Drommoher  in  Limerick,  the  ridge  of  " 
ruined  fort, 

Craitnog.  The  word  crann&a,  a  formation  from. 
crann,  a  tree,  means  literally  a  struoture  of  wood.  In 
former  times  the  Anglo- Irish  employed  it  very  ge- 
nerally to  signily  a  basket  or  hamper  of  a  certain 
size  for  holding  com.  In  its  topographioal  use — ^the 
only  use  that  concerns  us  here— it  is  applied  to 
woodon  houses  placed  on  artificial  islands  in  lakes. 
These  islands  were  formed  in  a  shallow  part,  by  driv- 
ing stakes  into  the  bottom,  which  were  made  to  sup- 
port cross  beams ;  and  on  these  were  heaped  small 
trees,  brambles,  clay,  &c.,  till  the  structure  was  raised 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  this  the  family, 
and  in  many  coses  several  families,  Hved  in  wooden 
houses,  Bufficientiy  protected  from  enemies  by  the 
surrounding  lake,  while  commimication  with  the 
land  waa  carried  on  by  means  of  a  small  boat.  The 
word  craniwg  waa  very  often,  and  is  now  geaen  "' 
understoood,  to  mean  the  whole  structure,  both 
and  houses. 

These  lake  dwellings  were  used  from  the  mort 
mote  ages  down  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
tury,  and  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
annals.  The  remains  of  many  of  them  have 
recently  discovered,  and  have  been  eitamined 
described  by  several  arohroologists.  There  are  various 
places  through  the  country  whose  names  twntjiin  tbo 
word  cmnnog,  in  most  of  which  there  was  a,  lake,  with 
ao  arfjficiol  island,  IhoogV  Vn.  ti«3i«(»j»»  thii  lakes 
hare  disappeared. 
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_     Cranaoge  is  the  name  of  a.  townknd  near  Pomeroy 

f  in  Tyrone  ;  Cronoge,  of  another  in  Kilkenny ;  and 
in  the  parish  of  Oloonolare,  Leitrim,  ia  a  place  called 
Crannoge  Island.  Crannogeboy  (yellow)  iu  the 
parish  of  Inishkeel,  Donegal,  was  onoe  the  residence 
of  one  of  the  O'Boylea.  Coolcronoge,  the  comer  or 
angle  of  the  wooden  house,  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  parish  of  Aidagh,  Limerick.  There  is  a  small 
lake  near  BaDingarry  in  the  north  of  Tipperary, 
called  Louglmahinoh  (the  lake  of  the  ialaud),  iu 
which  there  is  a  crannoge  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  which 
gave  name  both  to  the  lake  and  to  the  townland  of 
Bailynahinch ;  and  the  parish  of  Ballynahinoh  in 
Connemara,  which  gives  name  to  a  barony,  was  so 
called  from  a  crannoge  on  an  island  in  Ballynahinoh 
Lake.  The  Four  Masters  mention  eight  crannogea 
in  as  many  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Longphort.  This  term  ia  in  frequent  use,  and  ge- 
nerally signifies  a  fortress,  hut  som(>timos  an  encamp- 
ment. The  word  was  applied  both  to  the  old  circular 
entrenched  forts  and  to  the  more  modem  stone 
castles;  and  the  fortresses  bearing  this  designation 
have  given  name  to  all  those  places  oolled  Longford, 
of  which  tliere  are  about  twenty.  The  town  of  Long- 
ford is  called  in  the  annals  Longford-O'Farrell,  Irom 
the  castle  of  the  OTarrells,  the  ancient  proprietors, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  situated  where  the 
military  barrack  now  stands.  The  barony  of  Long- 
ford in  Koscommon,  takes  its  name  from  Longford 
castle  in  the  parish  of  Tiranascragh.  Longford 
demesne  in  theparishofDromard,  county  Sligo,  west 
of  Ballysadare,  now  the  property  of  the  Crofton 
family,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  O'Dowds,  from 

■jwhom  it  took  thonameof  £(jH(/p/)or(-0'Doicdav;''"^i^ 

^i'iacJiraoi  "),  O'Dowd's  fortress. 
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Id  a  few  oaBes,  the  word  is  somewliat  diseui 
modern  names,  as  in  Louart  near  Killorglin  in  I 
which  is  a  mere  Boftening  of  the  sound  of  Lonffj 
Athlunkard  is  the  name  of  a  townland  near  Li 
ii'om  which  Atliluukard-street  in  the  city  de: 
name ;  the  correct  anglicised  form  would  be  -; 
fotii,  the  ford  of  the  fortress  or  eiicampment.  And 
it  eometimes  takes  such  forms  as  Lonehort,  Lone- 
hurt,  &o. 

Teach,  This  word  [pron.  tcfffi]  means  a  house  of 
any  kind,  and  ia  cognate  with  Lat.  /ectum ;  it  was 
used  botii  in  pagan  and  Christian  times,  and  has 
found  its  way  extensively  into  local  names.  The  best 
anglioised  form  is  tayh,  which  is  of  frequent  ooour- 
rence;  as  in  Tapheen,  a  parish  in  Mayo,  which  is 
called  in  "Hy  Fiaohrach,"  Teacb-rhiii\in,  beautiftd 
house;  and  Taghboy,  a  parish  in  Meath,  yef 
house.  Sometimes  the  final  guttural  was  omitte' 
in  Taduffin  Rosoommon,  black  house. 

The  form  Ugh  [tee}  is  however  in  more  generaliS 
in  the  formation  of  names  than  the  nominative  faee 
p.  34);  and  it  usually  oppeara  as  tee,  ti,  and/y.  Tee- 
bane  and  Teemore  (white  and  great  house),  arotT 
names  of  several  townlands  in  the  northern  countji' 
Tibrndden   near  Dublin,  and  Tyone  near  Net 
Braddan's  and  John's  house. 

AVhen  fifih  is  joined  with  the  genitive  of  the  artt^. . 
it  almost  always  takes  the  form  of  tin  or  tiniia,  which 
we  find  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  number  of  namen. 
There  is  a  small  town  in  Carlow,  and  several  t 
lauds  ioWioklow  and  Queen's  County,  called  T 
liinch,  which  represents  the  Irish  Tiifh-fM-hinta 
hoofie  of  the  island  or  river  holm  ;  Tinoi 
TtDcurry  in  Wexford  nnO.  Tiuv^rary,  the 
k  the  curragh  ox  marshi  T\niiaBca,-A\ufeot'*.n! 
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ford,  aud  Tianascorty  in  SUkonny,  the  liouse  of  t 
Karl  or  duster  of  buslies. 

The  site  on  which  a  house  stood  is  oiten  denoted 
by  the  oomhination  itit-tiijhe  [aut-toe],  literally,  "  the 
place  of  a  house  ;"  in  modt-rn  names  it  is  almost  al- 
ways made  aid  or  atlij,  which  form  the  beginning  of 
about  sixty  townland  names,  the  latter  part  being 
very  often  the  name  of  the  former  owner  of  the  house- 
It  occurs  once  in  the  Four  Masters  at  120(j,  where 
they  mention  a  place  called  Ait-tighc-Mic-Cuirrin, 
the  site  of  Mao  Currin'a  house. 

Attidermot  near  Aughrim  in  Galway,  signifies  the 
site  of  Dermot's  house ;  Attykit  near  Cashel  in  Tip- 
perary  of  Ceat's  or  Ket'a  house.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
compound  is  followed  by  some  term  charaoterising 
the  house,  as  in  Attiduff  in  Monaghan  and  Sligo,  the 
site  of  the  black  house ;  Attatantee  in  Donegal,  in 
Irish  Aii-a'-lsetiii-iighe,  the  site  of  tha  old  house.  The 
word  aif  is  sometimes  used  alone,  to  denote  the  site 
of  anything,  as  in  Atsbanboe  in  Tipperary,  the  site 
of  the  old  tent  {hoCh,  a  tent) ;  Attavally,  the  name  of 
three  townlands  in  Mayo,  the  site  of  tho  ballij  or  vil- 
lage. 

From  the  general  meaning  of  house,  (each  or  Ugh 
came  to  he  used  frequently  in  Christian  times  to  de- 
note a  church ;  and  hence  the  word  is  often  joined  to 
the  names  of  aainle,  to  designate  ecclGsiostical  foun- 
dations, which  afterwards  gave  names  to  parishes  and 
townlands.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  Chap.  iii. 
Part  II. ;  and  I  will  add  a  few  more  here. 

Taghadoe,    a  parish   in  Kildare,  takes  its  : 
from  an  old  church,  which,  however,  has  wholly  d 
Rppeared,  though  a  portion  of  the  round  tower  ei      _ 
fitanda  in  the  churchyard ;  the  name  » -mv^X.^^  Vj 
iJh'ai  atithoiiiiea,  Teacfi-Tmc,  St.Tuiia  ^?qmx^-  '^^^ 
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quin  was  originally  the  name  of  aprimitive  church 
ia  Galway,  aiid  it  is  written  in  Irisli  Tigh-Badtonna 
[Teaoonna],  St,  Daclionna's  hoUBe,  from  which  tho- 
present  name  was  formed  by  contractioD,  and  by  the 
aBpiration  of  the  H  (see  p.  iJO).  A  castle  was  erected 
there  long  afterwards,  from  which  the  barony  of  "" 
qiiin  has  been  so  called.  Timahoe  in  Queen's  Oou 
well  known  for  ita  beautiful  round  tower,  took 
name  [Tcch-Mochua,  O'Clery'a  Cal.)  from  St.  Moobi 
the  original  founder  and  patron,  who  flouriBhed  in 
the  sixth  century.  St.  Munna  or  Fintan,  who  died 
in  A.  I).  634,  foundedamonaateryin  Wexford,  which 
was  called  from  him  Teach-Miinmi  (Book  of  Leinster), 
St.  Munna's  house,  now  modernized  to  Tnghmon  ; 
and  the  parish  of  Tnghmon  in  Westmeath  derived  ita 
name  fi-om  the  same  saint.  Tymon,  the  name  of  a 
place  near  Dublin,  containing  an  interesting  costlo. 
ruin,  haE  the  same  signification  as  Taghmon,  hut 
whether  the  Munna  whom  it  commemorates,  is  the 
same  as  St.  Munna  of  Taghmon,  I  cannot  tell. 

This  word  enters  into  various  other  combinations 
in  local  names.  There  is  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Lower  BoJoney,  Tyrone,  called  Crockatanty,  whose 
Irish  name  is  Ciioc-a'-tscan-tiglie  (see  pp.  61  and  2iJ, 
supra),  the  hill  of  the  old  house ;  and  we  see  tha 
same  form  in  TuUanfanty  [Tulach,  a  hill)  in  Uaviua, 
which  has  also  the  same  meaning.  Edentiroory  i 
Dromore  in  Down,  meoDB  the  edan  or  bill  br&l 
Kory's  house. 

I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  65)  that  in  som) 
the  eastern  counties,  a  is  sometimes  prefixed  to 
word ;  and  in  addition  to  the  examples  given 
I  may  mention  Stoholmog  in  Heath,  8t.  Col 
or  if  ooholmoc's  house ;  Bini  S>\.mqm.\W.  in  the 
iQnf/,  Mselau's  house. 
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CHAP,  i.]  Habitations 

Sol/t  [boh].  Tliis  word  Minifies  r  tent,  booth,  op 
hat.  and  it  vras  applied  not  ouly  to  the  huts  erected 
for  hiiman  habitation,  but  also  BOmetimeB  to  cattle 
bouses.  It  is  an  old  word  in  the  language,  and 
exists  also  in  the  kindred  Keltic  dialects  : — Welsh 
bod,  Cornish  bod  and  bos.  It  occurs  very  oftea  in 
our  ancient  authorities ;  and  the  annals  make  men- 
tion of  several  places  whose  names  were  derived  from 
these  huts. 

Templeshanbo  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leinster  in 
Wexford,  was  anciently  called  Scanbofh  [ShanbSh], 
old  tent  or  hut,  the  prefix  Temple  having  been  added 
in  recent  times.  It  was  also  called  Seanbolk-Sitii, 
and  Seanboth-Coliiiain,  from  St.  Colman  OTiachra, 
■who  was  venerated  there.  Smnbolh-Sini  eignifies 
the  old  tent  of  Sin  [Sheen]  a  woman's  name  belong- 
ing to  the  pagan  a^es  ;  and  it  is  rery  probable  that 
this  was  its  original  name,  and  that  St.  Colman,  like 
many  other  Irish  saints,  adopted  it  without  change. 
There  is  a  Shanbo  in  Meath,  a  Sbanboe  in  Queen's 
County ;  and  Sbanbogh  ia  the  name  of  a  parish  in 
Kilkenny — all  different  forms  of  the  some  word.  It 
also  appears  in  Drumshanbo  (the  drum  or  ridge  of 
the  old  tent),  the  name  of  a  village  io  the  parish  of 
Kiltoghert,  Leitrim,  of  a  townland  in  the  parish  of 
Cloone,  same  county,  and  of  another  in  the  parish  nf 
Kildress,  Tyrone-  This  name  is  popularly  beheved 
— in  my  opinion  erroneously — to  signify  "  the  ridge 
of  the  old  cow"  {bo,  ft  cow),  from  the  resemblanco  of 
the  outline  of  the  hill  at  each  place,  to  a  cow's  baok, 

Bough,  whii-'h  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  Both,  is 

the  name  of  a  townland  in  Corlow,  and  of  another 

in  Monaghan.     Baphoe  in  Donegal,  is  called  in  tho 

aonala  Raik-both,  the  fort  of  the  hute.     l^Voa'^-rv- 

itelafe  it  ie  related  that 'wMe  Sit.  "2B.\xi^-««a 
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I  ftt  Dagart,  in  Uie  territory  of  Uagdula,  lie  foucdi 

'  Beven  chiirolies,  of  which  Botfi-Dom/inaigh  (the  Ua_ 
of  the  ohiu'ch)  was  one ;  wliicU  aame  is  still  retainoi 
in  the  parish  of  Bodoney  in  Tyrone-  There  is  a 
old  ohuroh  near  Dungiven  in  Londonilerry,  i 
in  various  Irish  authorities  is  called  lioih-MkridhU 

.  [Veva],  Maev's  hut,  an  old  pasan  name  which  ia  nofl 
modernised  to  BoveTagli.    IJohola,  a  jjariBh  in  Mayi 

[  takes  its  name  from  a  church  now  in  ruins,  whiM 
is  culled  in  "Hy  Fiachrach."  Both-Tkoh,  St.  Tola's'* 
tent;  and  in  the  parish  of  Tompleniry,  Tijipemry, 
there  is  a  townland   called  Montaitavoe,  in  Irish 

I  Mointedu-a'-bhoith,  the  boggy  land  of  the  tent. 
We  httV9  the  plural  {botlia)  represented  by  Brd 

'  a  parish  in  Fermanagh,  which  is  only  a  part  of  1 
name  as  given  by  the  Foiir  Masters,  yiz.,  the  Btttl^ 
or  tents  of  Miiintir  Fiolain,  this  laet  being  the  nu 
of  the  ancient  tribe  who  inhabited  the  distriot :  Bol 
boy  in  tialway,  yellow  tent*. 

Xlinost  all  local  names  in  Ireland  beginning  witX 

I   Boh  (except  the  Bohert),  and  thoite  also  that  end 
with  -lioha  and  -bohi/,  are  derived  from  this  word. 
Thus  BohulUon   in  Bonegal,  represents   the  Iriah 
Jiot/i-ehuillinii,  the  hut  of  the  holly,  i.  e.  surroandE  *  ~ 
with  holly  trees.     Ivnockholia,  a  famous  hill  in  1 
parish  of  Lackan,  Mayo,  is  called  in  "  Hy  FiM 
rach,"  Cnor-botha,  the  hill  of  the  hut ;  and  Kiiw 
naboha  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  has  the  e 
meaning. 

There  are  two  diminutives  of  this  word,  tImL 
JSv/itdn  and  Boih6g  [bohaun,  bohogej.  both  of  which 
are  in  very  common  use  in  the  sonth  and  west  of 
Ireland,  even  among  speakers  of  English,  lo  dooote 
Mfcj'ii  or  hut  of  any  kind.  Bohaun  ia  the  aame  fl" 
r  (ownlftuda  in  Gb\way  wxdUojo-,  mA'**^' 
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Bohanboy  (yellow  little  hut)  in  Donegal.  The  other, 
Bohoge,  18  the  name  of  a  townlaad  m  tho  parish  of 
HanuUa,  Mnyo. 

Caialen,  The  word  eahlen  or  cahkan  [oashlaim' 
is  applied  to  a  castle  ;  and  like  caineal,  it  is  evidentJj 
a  loan  word — a  diminutive  formation  from  tho  Latin 
castvtlum.  Like  the  older  (/khs,  cahtrx,  &o.,  these 
more  modern  struotures  gave  names  to  numeroua 
places,  and  the  word  is  almost  always  represented  by 
the  English  word  casUe. 

Of  the  names  containing  this  word,  far  the  greater 
number  are  purely  Irish,  uotwithstauding  the  Eng- 
lish look  of  the  word  canflc.  Caatlereagh  is  a  small 
town  in  Roscommon,  which  gives  name  to  a  barony. 
The  castle,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains,  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  it  is  called  by  the 
Four  Maeters,  Cahlm-riabhach,  grey  castle.  Thei 
is  a  barony  in  Down  of  the  same  name,  which  wi 
80  called  from  an  old  castle,  a  residence  of  a  hranc 
of  the  O'Neills,  which  stood  on  a  height  in  the  town- 
laud  of  Castlereagh  near  Belfast ;  and  some  half 
dozen  townlands  io  different  counties  are  called  by 
this  name,  so  descriptive  of  the  venerable  appearance 
of  an  ancient  castle.  Castlebar  in  Mayo  belonged, 
after  the  English  invasion,  to  the  Barrye,  one  of 
whom  no  doubt  built  a  castle  there,  though  the  name 
is  the  only  record  we  have  of  the  event.  It  is  called 
in  Irish  authorities,  CiiUkn-au-Blinrmigh  (BanT'"^ 
castle) ;  and  Downing,  who  wrote  a  short  descriptioi 
of  Mayo  in  1680,  oaJls  it  Caille-Barnj,  which  haa 
been  shortened  to  the  present  name. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  Irish  form  is  preserved,  as  for 
example  in  Cashlan,  tho  name  of  two  towolanda  in 
Monaghan,  and  of  one  in  Antrim ;  Cw\'^B^^i^Tt«.)^ 
in  Oalirnr,  the  cnsth  of  the  oak  tree',  Ca^iiVaactoSt  i 
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in  Mayo,  the  castle  of  the  trees ;  Ballyoushlai 
Wexford,  the  town  of  the  caBtlo. 

Daingean.     The  word  f/aiHiyeiiH  [dangan] 

jective,  meana  etrong ;  as  a  noun  it  means  a  etrong- 

hold  of  any  kind,  whether  an  ancient  circular  fort,  or 

a  more  modern  fortresB  or  cafitlo  ;■  and  it  is  obviously 

connected  with  the  Euglish  words  dungeon  and  tfonjun. 

Dangan,  which  is  the  correct  English  form,  is  the 

name  of  a  village  in  Kilkenny,  and  of  a  number  of 

townlanda,  including  Dangan  in  Meath,  onoe   tha 

'     residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     This  was  also 

the  old  name  of  Philipstown;  the  erection  of  "  the 

I     oastle  of  I)aiiigi.'(in"  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters 

I     at  1546 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  older 

than  the  castle,  and  that  it  had  been  previously  borne 

by  a  eiroular  fort.    The  name  of  Dundanion  at  Blaok- 

rooknearCork.islike  that  ofDunlncefp.  27&,tupra) ; 

I     for  dun  is  here  an  adjective,  and  the  name  signifies 

strong  dangan  or  fortress, 

Ocoasionally  this  word  is  anglicisod  Dingin,  which 

is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Cavan  ;  Dinginavauty 

in  the  pariah   of  Kildrumsherdan  in  this  county, 

means  Mantagh's  fortress.     It  is  this  fonn  which  has 

I     given  origin  to  the  modem  name  of  Dingle  in  Kerry, 

by  the  usual  change  of  final  /  to  n  (Dingin,  Dingell, 

Dingle:  seep.  48).     It  is  called  in  the  annals,  J.>iii»- 

gean-m-CfiHif.  now  usually  written  Dingie-ICouBh, 

i.  e.  the  fortress  of  O'Cush,  the  ancient  proprietor 

before  the  English  invasion.     These  people  sorao- 

times  call  themselves  Uussey  in  EngUsh,  and  thi^dJ 

the  origin  of  the  mistaken  assertion  made  by  ^^^| 

I    writers,  that  the  place  received  its  name  fironL^^H 

I    ^n^lifih  family  of  Hussey.  _^^H 

[      7q   the  north  of  Ireland,  t\v«  uy  in  thd  midd^^^l 

uhe  word  daimjean,  is  pronouwuA,  ma  *  «i'!t  ^^K^^H 


CHAP.  1.3        Saiifationa  and  Fortresses- 

which  as  it  18  very  fiiint,  and  quite  incapable  of  be- 
ing represented  by  English  letters,  is  suppi'essed  u 
modern  spelling,  thereby  changing  daingean  to  dioi 
or  Bome  such  form.  There  ore  some  townlanda  oaUB| 
I)ian  and  Dyan  in  Tyrone  and  Monaghan ;  two  ii . 
Armagh  and  one  in  Down,  called  Llsadian,  the  lis 
of  the  Btronghold.  Epen  in  Mayo,  a  pronunciation 
muoh  the  same  is  sometimeB  heard  ;  and  hence  we 
have  the  nanio  of  Ballindine,  a  village  in  that  county, 
,  the  same  as  Ballindagny  in  Longford,  Ballindaggan 
.  in  Wexford,  and  Ballindangan  near  Witohelstown 
in  Cork,  the  town  of  the  stronghold.  Elsewhere  ia 
Mavo,  however,  the  word  retains  its  proper  form 
in  Killadangan,  the  wood  of  the  fortress, 

BailhuH,  or  Badhbhdhun  [bawn].  Beside  many 
the  old  castles,  there  was  a  baicn  or  large  enolosurS" 
surrounded  by  a  strong  fence  or  wall,  whioh  was 
often  protected  by  towers ;  and  into  this  enclosure 
the  cattle  were  driven  by  night  to  protect  them  from 
wolves  or  robbers.  It  corresponds  to  the  fnithrhf  of 
the  old  pagan  fortresses  (see  p.  295),  and  served 
muoh  the  same  purposes ;  for-  as  Smith  remarks, 
speaking  of  tlie  castle  of  Kilcroa,  west  of  Cork,  "  the 
bawn  was  the  only  appendage  formerly  to  great  men's 
castloa,  which  places  were  used  for  dancing,  goalinj 
and  such  diversions  •  •  •  and  for  keeping  ca.tt 
at  night-" 

O'Donovan  writing  in  the  "  Ulster  Journal  of  _ 
obieology,"aays: — "The  term  irt;rn,  which  frequent 
appears  m  documents  relating  to  Irish  history  sincfl 
the  plantation  of  TJJster,  is  the  anglicised  form  of  the 
Irish  badknn,  an  enclosure  or  fortress  for  cows.     It 
,  ooours  seldom  in  Irish  documents,  the  earlieat  ■ni« 
\  tion  of  a  castle  so  called  being  Eouni  \u  \>v%  '■"^' 
21* 
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Mflatere'  at  1647,  viz..  Badhiin'Riaganach.* 
this  forward  it  is  met  with  in  different  partaofli 
lu  the  most  anoient  Irieh  documeDts,  a  cow  fort 
18  moro  usually  called  Ito-elfmnr/'-au,  but  ho-iihun  or  f'a- 
dhun  IB  equally  correct.  Sometimes  written  liudhbh- 
dJiftn,  tlie  fortress  of  Badhbh  [ISauvj,  tlje  Belloua  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  but  this  is  probably  a  fanciful  writ- 
ing of  it."  This  latter  form,  however,  and  its  pre- 
sumed derivation  from  the  name  of  the  old  war  god- 
dess, receive  some  support  from  the  fact,  that  in 
Ulster  it  is  pronounced  haumn,  in  which  the  r  plainly 
points  to  a  bh  va  the  Irish  original;  and  this  pronun- 
ciation is  perpetuated  in  Bavan,  the  name  of  three 
towniands  in  Down,  Cavan,  and  Ijouth.f 

The  bawns  may  still  be  seen  near  the  ruins  of  many 
of  the  old  castles  through  the  country ;  and  in  gome 
oases  the  surrounding  wall,  with  its  towers,  remaius  id 
tolerable  preservation.  The  syllable  bawn  is  of  very 
usual  occurrence  in  local  names,  hut  as  this  is  also 
the  anglicised  form  of  hi'm  a.  green  field,  it  ia  often 
difficult  to  tell  from  which  of  the  two  Irish  words  it 
is  derived,  for  bad/itin  and  haa  are  pronounced  nearh; 
alike.  The  townland  of  Bawn  in  the  parish  of  1" 
dow,  liongford,  derives  its  name  from  the  bawr 
Moydow  castle,  whose  ruins  remain  yet  in  Ute  b 
land. 


•  The  word  occurs  however,  in  the  form  of  bo-dAun  h 
Arnnlfid'Lopl.  CuBllheji-ars  ll'.IOnnd  1200. 

t  Uudd  Mac  Firbla  wriUfs  tlio  word  badhbh-dhia'm'i 
Fladirucli."     Iloft  IbIhthI,  in  Ui.gli  Eme.  ieoilW  by  Ihal 
MoHWrs,  TIadhhha.  while  iIip  iiaUvri  mil  it  Ims-Badkbh 
the  uUnd  of  Badhhh.    Mr.  W.  M.  HflnncMy'i  nwf 

J  Mbort  time  «mce—"  On  the  Ww-GoUOcM  of  ibeAnc , 

l/«  not  j'ct  published,  nnd  I  neti^it(A.Wnf,»t><A(a  availn 
/it  10  H/uBtrato  more  fuUy  AitinUsrca.wftt'cWiwa.. 
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Lathrach.  The  Bite  of  anything  is  denoted  by  the 
word  lathrach  [laurdgli],  but  this  ward  is  usually 
applied  to  the  site  of  some  sort,  of  building.  Lathrach 
nenniuiiind  (H.  S.  18,  T.  C.  D.).  fi^  sito  of  an  old 
mill.  There  are  many  places  scattered  through  the 
four  provinces  called  Laragh  and  Lauragh,  to  which 
this  word  gives  name ;  Ijaragh  in  the  parialj  of  Skreen 
in  Sligo,  is  called  Ltithrach  in  the  Book  of  Ijeoan, 
and  the  village  of  Laragh  at  the  entrance  to  Glendo- 
lough  is  another  we^ll-known  example.  LaraghaEeos 
in  Londonderry  means  the  site  of  the  Hk  or  fort ; 
ZiaraghBhankill  in  Armagh,  the  Bite  of  the  old  ohuroh 
(see  Shankill) ;  Laraghbryan  near  Leixlip  in  Kildare, 
Bryan's  house  site.  Caherlarhig,  the  stone  fort  of 
the  Bite,  near  Clonokilty  in  Cork,  very  probably  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  cahcr,  built  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  dun. 

Lathair  [lauher],  from  which  Mhrtich  is  derived, 
and  which  literally  means"  presence,"  is  itself  some- 
times used  in  Cork  and  Kerry  to  signify  a  site,  nnd 
is  found  also  forming  a  part  of  names  in  these  conn- 
ties.  Laheratanvally  near  Sfcibbereen  in  Cork,  the 
Bite  of  the  old  town  {Lathnir-a'txenitbhaile)  ;  Laher- 
tidaly  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  site  of  Daly'a 
house,  Laracor  near  Trim  in  Meath,  once  the 
residence  of  Dean  Swift,  is  called  in  an  Inq.  of  Jao. 
I.,  Laraghoorre,  which  points  to  the  original  Irish 
form  Lathrnch-eora,  the  site  of  the  weir.  We  find 
the  diminutive  Liareen  in  Loitrim,  and  Lerhin  in  Gal- 
way;  Lislarheen  (-more  and -beg)  in  Clare,  signiflai 
the  fort  of  the  little  site. 

Laragh  in  the  parish  of  Kilcumreragh,  Westmoat 
takes  its  name  from  a  castle  of  the  Mageoghe^anST] 
^hose  rmns  are  yd  there,  and  which  the  ¥* 
sen  cail  LeaiA-rath  [Lara],  i.  e.  W\S  laW-,  ftxA  w.ta 
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I  of  tbe  other  Laraglis  are  probably  derived  from  t] 
I  Irish  compound,  and  not  from  lalhrac/i.    Leath-n 
lis  also  the  Irish  name  of  Lara  orAbliejlarainLong-"" 
J  ford,  fnr  so  it  is  written  in  the  annals. 

Suii//w  [seej.     This  word  means  «  scat;  or  sitting- 
place,  cognate  with  Lnt.  ^erfcs ;  it  is  found  in  ou 
oldest  authorities;  and  among  others,  the  MSS.  (] 
Zeues  (Gram.  Celt.  p.  60).     It  is  frequently  usedl! 
«        the  formation  of  names,  iisuuliy  under  the  forma  «' 

PS,)/,  se,  and  nea ;  and  these  four  syllables,  in  the  eeni 
of  "  seat,"  begin  the  names  of  over  thirty  townlandl 
It  is  very  commonly  followed  by  a  personal  nanu 
which  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  the  plM 
BO  designated  was  frequented  by  the  person,  eith 
iiB  a  residence,  or  as  a  lavourite  resort.    The  nam 

kof  men,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  ore  found  oon'^ 
bined  with  it. 
See,  which  exactly  ropresenfa  siiid/ie  in  pronim- 
oiation,  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Gavan.     Od  the 
Boulh  shore  of  Lough  Derg  in  Donegal,  is  the  town-^™ 
land  Seadavog,  the  seat  of  St.  Davog,  the  patron  mm 
Termondftvog,  or  UBit  ianow  called  TennonmagratKH 

tin  this  name  the  word  sea  is  understood  in  its  nterd^l 
sense,  for  the  people  still  show  the  stone  chair  ii^| 
which  tlie  saint  was  wont  to  sit.  ^H 

The  parish  of  Seogoe  in  Aimagh,  is  called  V^M 
Irish  Stiiii/i^-Gobha  [See-gow],  the  seat  of  St.  Gobl^B 
(Gow)  or  Gobanus;  Colgan  calla  lum  "  Gohan^B 
of  Teg-dii-Qoba,  at  the  bank  of  Ihe  river  Cannjl^l 
from  which  espression  it  appears  that  the  place  «a^| 
anciently  called  Tech-Dagobha,  the  house  of  St.  I><i82fl 
bha,  this  lost  name  being  the  same  as  Gobanus  (p.  l4^H 
note,  mpra ;  see  Keeves's  Ecol.  Ant.p.  107);  nnd  t^H 
parish  of  Seupntrick  iu  Ouwn,  is  callud  in  TriB|^| 
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Shinrone  in  the  King's  tJounty  is  lueutioned  by 
the  Four  Masters,  who  oiill  it  Suiiifie-tin-i-t-in  [Seen- 
rone],  the  seat  of  tlie  rmi,  i.  e.  literally  a  seal,  but 
figuratively  a  hirsute  or  hairy  man.  In  tlie  same 
aulhority  wb  find  Seeoran  in  Cavan,  written  SiiMc- 
Oilhrain,  Odhrau's  or  Oran's  seat.  Seeoonglaas  in 
Limerick,  Cuglaa's  seat ;  Syunohin  near  Clogher 
in  Tyrone,  the  seat  of  the  ash,  i.  e.  abounding  in 
ash  trees. 

Suidheac/idri  [seehaun]  is  a  diminutive  formation 
on  suidhe,  which  we  also  find  occasionally  in  names. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  hill  called  Seeghane  (the  seat) 
near  Tallaght  in  Dublin;  Seehnnes  (seats)  is  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Dromdaleagno  in  Cork,  bo 
called  because  it  was  the  seat  of  O'Donovan ;  and 
Soeaghaudoo  and  Secaghanbane  (black  and  whitej. 
are  two  townlands  in  Mayo. 


KCCLE8IA8TICAL   EDIFICES, 

It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  terms  employed  in 
Irish  to  designate  CliriBtian  structures,  ceremonies, 
and  offices,  are  derived  directly  from  Latin.  The 
early  raiBsiouaries,  finding  no  suitable  words  in  the 
native  language,  iutroduued  the  necessary  Latin 
terms,  whioii,  in  course  of  lirao,  were  more  or  leas 
oonsiderably  modified  according  to  the  Iq-wb  q1  Vtn^ 
i  pronuaciatioD.     Those  applied  Vo  VviVi'vn^'i  ^s^-m^ 
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tioed  in  this  olinpter;    but  we  have  besidas, 
words  as  eaipog.  old  Irish  efjsrop,  a  bishop,  front  r^ 
copiu :  sagaH  or  fiarart,  a  prieBt.  from  aacerilos;  Imi 
nachf,  old  Irish  bendacht,  a  blessing  from,  benedklias 
Aiffrionii  or  Aijfrend,  tbe  Mass,  from  oJFerenda ;  i 
many  others.  (Sea  Second  Series,  chap.  vi.  aadx 
We  know  from  many  anoieat  authorities  tha 
early  Irish  churohaa  were  usually  built   of  tii 
planks,  or  of  wattles  or  hurdles,  plastered  over  i 
clay  ;  and  that  this  custom  was  bo  general  as  to  h 
considered  a  national  oharacteriatio-     Bede,  for  ii 
stance,  mentions  that  when  Finan,  an  Irish  moo] 
became  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  "  he  built  a  ohuroh  i 
for  his  episcopal  see  j  he  made  it  not,  however,  o 
stose,  but  altogether  of  sawa  oak,  and  covered  i 
■with  reeds,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scots"  (Hifl 

»Eool,,  III.  25)  ;  and  muny  other  authorities  to  tli 
same  effect  might  be  cited.  In  some  of  the  liTes  Q 
the  early  saints,  we  have  interesting  accounts  of  t 
erection  of  stornctures  of  this  kind,  very  often  by  t 
hands  of  the  cccleBiastios  themseives— aooounts  t* 
present  beautiful  pictures  of  religious  devotion  i 
humility;  for  the  htads  of  the  communities  otii 
worked  with  their  own  bands,  in  building  up  f' 
simple  churches — men  who  were,  for  long  : 
afterwardfl,  and  are  atill,  venerated  for  their  leamtn 
and  holiness. 

These  structures,  often  put  up  hastily  to  meet  ti 
wants  of  a  newly  formed  religious  community, 
the  recently  converted  natives  of  a  district,  we  kw 
were  generally  very  small  and  simple  ;  and  In  * 
oases  the  names  preserve  the  memory  of  the  p 
tive  materials.     Silolief  in   the   oountv   of  I 
taok  its  name  from  cue  of  those  rude  edi&cea ;  I 
Iriab  name,  as  used  by  B«"jexoV  ft.u'Onan!«!»,SB  C 
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cUithe  [deha],  tho  hurdle  cUuruh  {diafh  a  hurdle), 
from  whioh  the  present  form  has  beea  derived  by  the 
change  of  th  to/  [p.  5'2).  The  eame  name  ia  found 
as  Kilclay  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone  ;  and  a  parish  in 
Westmeath,  called  Kilcleagh  (KillcHathagh  in  Reg. 
Clon.),  exhibits  another,  and  still  more  correct  form. 

But  timber  was  not  the  only  material  employed  j 
for  atone  churches  began  to  be  ereoted  from  the  ear- 
liest Christian  period.  It  was  believed  indeed,  imtil 
very  recently,  that  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar 
were  unkfiown  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion ;  but  Petrie  has  shown  that  churches 
of  Btone  were  erected  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  siWOeed- 
ing  centuries;  and  the  ruins  of  many  of  these  vene- 
rable structures  are  still  to  bo  seen,  and  have  been 
identified  as  the  very  buildings  ereoted  by  the  early 
saints. 

cm.  The  Irish  words,  cUl,  englnk,  teiimpuU,  Hornh' 
nac/i,  &o. — all  originally  Latin — siguify  a  church. 
cm  [kill],  also  written  eeU  and  era//,  is  the  Latin 
cel/a,  and  next  to  Oailf,  it  is  the  most  prolific  root  in 
Irish  names.  Its  most  usual  anglicised  form  is  kill 
or  A»'/,  but  it  is  also  made  X'_(//c,  t^el,  and  cal;  there 
are  about  3,400  names  beginning  with  these  syllables, 
and  if  we  estimate  that  a  fifth  of  them  represent  coUl, 
a  wood,  there  remain  about  2,700  whose  first  syllnLle 
is  derived  from  ciff.  Of  these  the  greater  number 
are  formed  by  placing  the  name  of  the  founder  or 
patron  after  this  word,  of  whioh  I  give  a  few  illus- 
trative examples  here,  but  many  more  will  be  found. 
scattered  through  the  book. 

Colman  waa  a  favourito  name  among  the  '. 
Bunts;  O'Clery's  Calendar  alone  oommemorateB  ab( 
Bixty  .of  the  name.    It  ia  radioally  the  Mtme  ^a  ^^>i3«Ha. 
or  Coiiuaha)  and  ita  frequency  ia  ijTo\«i^i\'j  Vn^^  ^i!^  . 
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^^Htnbuted  to  Teneratjon  for  tho  great  St.  CoIutallL 
^^f  There  ore  ia  Ireland  seven  parisbes,  atid  more  thi9 
^^   twenty    townlanda  (including    Spenser's   rosidraot 
in  Cork)  called  Kileolmnn  (Colmaa'a  chiireli) ;  1 
in  many  of  these  it  ia  now  diffionit  or  impossible  t 
determine  the  individual  saints  afterwhora  they  wrf 
called,     St.  Cainnech  or  Canice.  who  gave  name  ti 
Kilkenny,  and  also  to  Kilkenny  West  in  Westmos  '* 
p         was  abbot  of  Aghabo  in  Queen's  County,  where  ] 
^^1  bad  his  principal  church;  he  is  mentioned  by  Adai 
^^H  san  in  his  Life  of  St.  Columba ;  he  was  boni  in  A.  I 
^^H  517,  acid  died  in  the  year  600.     He  was   a  natsVt 
^^H  of  the  territory  of  Keenaght  ia  Deny,  and  he  iir' 
^^H  much   venerated  in   Scotland,   where   ho  is   called 
^^H  Kenneth  ;  and  several  churches  in  Argylo  and  in  the 
^^r  Western  Islands,  now  called  Kilkenneth  and  Kil- 
r         kenzie,  were  named  from  him.     There  are  thirty-five 
townlands  and  parisliPs  scattered  through  the  four 
provinces,   called   Kilbride,   in  Irish  CiH-Blmghdr, 
Brigid's  or  Bride's  church,  most  of  wliidi  were  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare ;  and  Kilhreody.  the 
name  of  two  parishes  in  Limerickjhas  the  same  origin. 

IKilmurry  is  the  name  of  nearly  fifty  fownlouds,  in 
most  of  which  there  must  have  been  olmrcbes  ded^J 
cated  to  the  Blessed  Ylrgin.  for  the  usual  Irish  poiaj 
is  CiH-Mhuire,  Mary'e  church ;  bnt  some  may  hufl 
been  so  called  from  persons  named  Mnireadhach.  J^ 
Besides  the  names  of  saints,  this  term  is  comhio^fl 
with  various  other  words,  to  form  local  names.  Shiufl 
kill,  in  Irish  Snurkrall,  old  churcli,  is  thn  nam«^^| 
seventeen  townliiiids  and  four  parishes,  among  othai^J 
the  piti-ish  whioli  includes  Belfast.  There  is  a  villagfl 
ia  Kildare  called  Kilculleu,  which  was  miich  <M>^| 
bratod  for  Us  monastery  ;  it  \6  cnWeA.  \»^  Irish  viTife|i9 
Ci/l-cuimm,  the  churoli  ot  ^©Vo^^  -,  mA  \lE»sm^ 
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several  townlands  in  other  counties  of  ibe  same  name. 
At  Kilieigh  near  Tullamore,  there  -was  once  a  groat 
eocleBiastical  establishment,  under  the  patronage  of 
St.  Sinclioall.  Its  original  name,  as  used  in  Irish 
anthorities,  ie  CUl-achaidh  fKillnhy],  the  church  of 
the  field,  which  has  been  softened  down  to  the  present 
form.  There  was,  aeeording  to  Colgan,  another  place 
of  the  same  name  in  East  Breifny ;  and  tn  distinguish 
them,  Kilieigh  in  King's  County  is  usually  called  by 
the  annalists  Cill-achaidli-droma-fiida,  i.  e.  Kilieigh  of 
Drumfada,  from  a  long  ridge  or  hill  which  rises  im- 
mediately over  the  village. 

KyJe,  ft  form  much  used  Jn  the  south,  is  itself  the 
name  of  more  than  twenty  townlands,  and  constitutes 
the  first  syllable  of  about  eighty  others ;  a  large 
proportion  of  these,  however,  probably  half,  are  not 
churches  hut  woods  (coill).  In  some  parts  of  the 
south,  Kyle  is  used  to  denote  a  burial  plaoe  for  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  for  unbaptized  infants,  but  this 
is  a  modern  apphcation- 

The  diminutive  Kilieen  is  the  name  of  about  eighty 
townlands,  and  its  combinations  are  very  numerous 
—  all  derived  from  a  "  little  church,"  except  about  a 
fifth  from  "  wonds."  Killeentioma  in  Kerry  must 
have  been  founded  by,  or  dedicated  to,  some  saint 
named  'I'ierna,  or  Tigheniach.  Killeens  and  Kil- 
leeny,  little  churches,  are  also  often  met  with.  Mo- 
nagilleeny  near  Ardmore  in  Waterford,  is  in  Irish 
Moin-na-grilHitidhr,  the  bog  of  the  little  churches. 

Calluragb,  or  na  it  is  written  in  Irish,  CcaUurach, 
which  is  a  derivative  from  fill,  is  applied  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  especially  in  Clare,  to  an  old 
burying  ground  ;  sometimes  it  means  a  burial  place 
',  except  only  for  the  intermei^V  oS.  c^-\i.w-xi.\ 
mioa&Uy  it  denotes  ft  burLB.\  ^\8.ce  W 
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I. 
tilled  infanta,  even  where  tliero  never  was  a  oburt 
us  for  oxampk',  in  the  parish  of  Kil'Tobune  jn  Kei 
■where  llio  old  forU  or  UsBes  are  sometimeii  set  apa 
for  this  purpose,  and  called  Calloorutf/m.    In  tlie  i 
IflioiEed  form,  Cnlluragh,  this  word  has  given  n 
aeveral  townlands. 
Cealtrach  [oaltiflgh],  whioh  is  also  s  derivati*^ 
from  citl,  is  used — ehiefiy  iu  the  western  half  of  I  """ 
land — to  denote  an  old  burying  ground.     It  is  oc 
monly  augliaised  Caltragb,  which  is  the  name  oT^ 
great  many  ]>Iiioes ;  and  there  is  a  Tillage  in  Qatw 
_        culled  Galtra,  another  modification  of  the  sti 
^^m  We  find  Cloonacaltry  in  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  l 
^^HC^Qii  or  meadow  of  the  burying  ground.    Ceatdra 
^^K  [caldrngli],  another  Irish  form,  gives  name  to  eigU 
^^V  towiiliiiuls,  now  called  Calflragh,  whioh  a 
^        to  BIX  comitioa,  with  Li.-itrim  as  centre  ;  in  one  o 

it  is  made  Keeldra  in  the  last  county. 

I  Eaahii.    Another  term  for  a  churoh  in  tagl» 

^^B   [agli»h],  derived,  in  common  with  the  Welsh  fi 

^^■'the  Cornish  egloti,  and  the  Armoric  ylit,  from  f 

^^B  Latin  ree/eitiii.     This  term  was  applied  to  a  f. 

^^B  many  churches  in  Ireland ;  for  wo  havo  a  consideralil 

"       number  of  parisbes  and  townlanda  called  Aglish  an 

Eglish,  the  former  being  more  common  in  tno  sontil 

and  the  latter  in  the  north.    There  is  a  parish  f 

Tipporary  called  Aglishcloghane,  the  church  of  t' 

ehi/li'iun  or  row  of  stepping-stones:  another  in  7 

kmerjck  called  Aglishoomiick,  St,  Coririac's  obui 
and  a  third  in  Cork,  called  Aglishrlrinagh,  tlieobia 
of  the  ilri-fni  or  sloe  bushes.     Bally  nahaghsh,  \ 
town  of  the  duireJi,  is  the  nanio  of  a  parish  in  MajM 
■ad  of  another  in  Kerry;  and  near  ballylnndcraijj 
'limerick,  is  a  plaoo  caUed  ViVettRalvav^lii,  th«  rfT 
of  the  oharch.     In  the  ooTTUjltoTmB.Mi^'*,"*"-*^ 
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name  of  two  towolands  nearBallymonejiti  Anl 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  we  find  Drumabeg] 
the  ridge  or  long  hill  of  the  church. 

Teampull.  From  the  Latin  templum  is  derived 
Irish  teampitU.  Like  ciU,  eagluis,  and  donihnach, 
was  adopted  at  a  very  early  date,  being  found  in  th( 
oldest  Irish  MSS.,  among  others  those  cited  by  ZeuSB. 
lu  anglicised  names  it  is  usually  changed  to  temple, 
which  forms  the  beginning  of  about  ninety  townland 
names ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these, 
though  to  all  appearance  at  least  partly  English,  are 
iiL  reulity  wholly  Irish.  A  remarkably  large  propor- 
tion of  parishes  have  token  their  names  from  tl 
teampulle,  there  being  no  leBs  than  fifty  pariah  i 
beginning  with  the  word  tfmple. 

There  are  four  parishes  in  Cork,  Longford, 
perary,  and  Waterford,  where  the  original  churches 
must  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Micliael, 
as  they  still  bear  the  name  of  Templemiehael ;  Tem- 
plebredonin  Tinperary,  ia  called  in  Irish  Tfumpiill- 
vi-Iihrideain,  O'Bredon's  church ;  and  Temple-olney 
in  the  same  county,  was  so  called  from  St.  Eithne, 
whose  memory  is  fast  dying  out  tliere.  The  origi- 
nal church  of  Templecam,  not  far  from  Pettigo  In 
Donegal,  must  have  been  built  near  a  pagan  sepul- 
chre, for  the  name  signifies  the  church  of  the  cam 
or  monument.  Templetuohy  in  Tipperary  Bignifies 
the  cimrob  of  the  iiialh  or  territory,  and  it  received 
tliis  name  as  having  been  the  principal  church  of 
the  tuath  or  district  in  which  it  was  situated.     Aii 


opor- 

theaei^H 
ami^H 


1-1 —  lue  luain  or  uiscnct  m  wnicn  it  was  siiuateu.  <th^H 
cathedral,  or  any  large  or  important  church,  VMj^H 
sometimes  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Tcmplemoifl^^H 

k  great  church ;  and  this  is  the  name  of  three  parishjej^^l 
in  Londonderry,  Mayo,  and  TippeTtLV^ ,  NXv«  ^^x^'b^S^H 
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eluding  the  city  of  Derry,  and  the  last  the  town  4I 
Templemore. 

Domhnaeh.  The  Irish  word  lionihnach  [downagh], 
which  signifies  a  church,  and  also  Sunday,  is  from 
the  Latin"  Dominica,  the  Lord's  day.  According 
to  the  Tripartite  Life,  Jocelin,  Ussher,  &o.,  all  the 
ohurohes  that  bear  the  name  of  Domhnarh,  or  in 
the  anglicised  form,  Donagh,  were  originally  fouuded 
by  St.  I'atrick ;  and  they  were  so  called  Isooaose  h" 
marked  out  their  foundations  on  Sunday.  For  «" 
ample,  in  the  Tripartite  Life  we  are  told  that  ti 
saints  "  having  remained  for  seven  Sundays  in  Ciok 
achta,  laid  the  foundations  of  seven  saored  houses  t 
the  IjOrd;  [each  of]  which  he  therefore  called  I 
tiica"  i.  e.  in  Irish  Domkach.  Shanonagh  in  1  .  , 
parish  of  Templeoran  in  Westmeath,  is  called  Seo- 
donagh,  in  Sir  Robert  Nugent's  Patent,  and  ex- 
plained in  it  "  Old  Sonday,"  but  it  properly  means 
"  Old  Church," 

In  the  year  439,  while  8t.   Patrick  was  in  Con- 
naught,  his  nephew,  bishop  Seohnall  or  Secundinus, 
arrived  in  Ireland  in  company  with  some  othec^ 
He  was  the  son  of  Restitutus  the  Lombard  by  P** 
Patrick's  sister  Liemania  or  Dareroa  (see  p.  !)4,  ntpn 
and   very  soon  after  he  was  left  by  his  uncle  ] 
Meath.     The  church  founded  for  him,  where  h©  b 
Bided  till  his  death  in  448,  was  called  from  him  i" 
poeli-SechnaiH  [Donna-shaughnill :  Leabhar  Bre 
the  church  of  St.  Sechnall,  now  shortened  to  I 
shaughlin,  which  is  the  name  of  a  village  aud  pariah 
in  the  county  Meath. 

There  are  nearly  forty  townlanda  whoso  names  are 
I  formed  by,  or  begin  with,  Donagh,  of  whioH  mora 
rtfaaa  twenty  ore  also  parish,  names.     In  all  thoM 


places  there  must  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
Lomiuicas,  and  most  of  them  have  hurial  places  and 
TuinB  to  this  day ;  fourteen  of  the  parishes  are 
ooUed  Douaghmore,  great  church.  Donaghanie  near 
Clogherny  in  Tyrone,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters, 
Bomfinacli-ati-tich,  the  church  of  the  steed  ;  aaeord- 
ing  to  the  same  authority,  the  proper  name  of 
Donaghmoyne  in  Monaghan,  is  Domhnach-maighin 
the  ohurch  of  the  httle  plain ;  and  there  is  a 
piaoe  of  the  sauje  name  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone. 
The  Irish  name  of  Donagbedy  in  Tyrone,  is  Dotnk- 
uoch-C/iaeHti>  (O'C.  Cal.};  and  it  was  §o  called  from  St. 
LCaeide  or  Caidoc,  a  companion  ol' St.  Columbanus. 
tThe  genitive  form  of  the  word  (see  p.  34)  gives 
rname  to  Donnyoarney,  Ceamach's  or  Carney's 
ehuroh,  a  village  near  Dublin,  and  another  new 
Drogheda.  1 

Aiirar/ed  This  word  (pronounced  arrtgle)  meana] 
primarily  a  habitation,  but  in  a  secondary  sense,  it-1 
was  oft^n  applied  to  an  oratory,  hermitage,  or  small 
ohuroh.  The  word  is  obviously  derived  from  the 
Latio  oracidum ;  for  besides  the  similarity  of  form, 
we  know  that  in  the  Latin  Lives  of  the  Irish  saints 
who  flouriBhed  on  the  continent,  the  oratories  they 
founded  are  often  designated  by  the  term  oraculuin 
{Petrie,  It.  Towers,  p.  349t.  It  has  been  used  in 
iriah  from  the  earliest  times,  for  it  occurs  in  ouci 
oldest  MSS.,  as  for  instance  in  the  Leabltar  na; 
hUidhre,  where  we  find  it  in  the  form  airU-ii: 

Errigal,  the  usual  English  form,  is  the  name  of  n 
parish  in  Londonderry,  and  of  a  townland  in  Cavan. 
The  well-known  mountain  called  Errigal  in  Donegal, 
in  all  probability  took  its  name  from  au  oratory 
somewhere  near  it.  The  ehuroh  of  Errigal  Keer- 
ogue^  which  ffirea  name  to  a  parish  in  Tji'Qiie, 
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onoe  a  very  impoTtant  eBtublisfament ;  it  is  oFb 

mentioned  by  the  annalistB,  and   oalled  by  the 

Airfagat-Daehiarog,  the   church  of  St.  .Daohiorodn 

Errigal  Troiigh  in   Monaghan,  is  called  in  Irtu 

AireagaUTriucha,   the   church   of  (the  barony 

Trough.    Duarrigle  ia  the  name  of  a  place  on  1 

Blackwftter,  near  Millstreet  in  Cork,  containing  the 

ruinB  of  a  caBtle  built  by  the  O'Keeffes;  its  Irish 

■aajaa  \a  Dubh-aireagal,  black  habitation  or  oratory; 

there  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Kanturk ; 

and  we  have  CoolnaharragiU  in  the  parish  of  Glan- 

behy,  west  of  Killamey,  the  comer  or  angle  of  th» 

oratory.  H 

Urnaidht:    This  word  which  is  Tariously  writt^fl 

urnaidhe,  ornaidhf, OT  frnaidhe  [urny,  emy],  BigniQ|^| 

primarily  a  prayer,  but  in  a  secondary  Bonse,  it  bB 

applied   to  a  prayer-bouse:   Latin    oratorium.     91 

takes  moat  commonly  the  form  Urney,  which  ifl  thn 

name  of  some   parishes  and  townlandtt  iu  CftTaaM 

Tyrone  and  Kine's  County ;    Urney  in  Tyrone  wM 

often  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  and  <'ttlU^| 

Ernaidhe  or  Vrnaidhe.     The  word  often  inoorporat^l 

the  article  in  English  (see  p-  33),  and  becomes  Ni^| 

ney  {an  Umaidhe,  the  oratory),  which  is  the  name  ^H 

several  parishes,  villageB,  and  townlands,  in  Corlt^H 

and  EJldare.     It  occurs  in  combination  in  Teinpl^| 

nahumey  in  Tipperary,  the  church  of  the  oratory.  ^| 

Serin.     Serin  [skreen],  which  oomea  directly  nra^f 

the  Latin  srrintifm,  signifieB  a  shrine,  i.  e.  an  orn^H 

I  men  ted  casket  or  bos,  containing  the  relics  of  a  sai^H 

■These  Gbrines  were  very  usual  in  Ireland ;  they  we^| 

Kield  in  extraordinary  veneration,  and  kept  with  t^H 

greatest  care ;  and  Gcvcral  churches  whero  they  woH 

Wb-eserved  were  known  tin  lVi&  fii»tt\«A  Viytha  IH^| 

mmo  Serin,  or  in  EngUeh,  Skieuti  ot  ^snott-  *^H 
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most  remarlcable  of  these  was  Skreen  iu  Mestif 
winch  is  colled  in  the  annals  Scriu-Ckoluimcillt,  I 
Colomkille's  shrine,  and  it  was  so  called  because  S 
shrine  containiog  some  of  that  saint's  relics  was  pre- 
served there. 

Lann.  Lanii,  in  old  Irish  Jaud,  means  a  house  or 
church.  The  word  is  Irish,  hut  in  its  ecclesiastioal 
application,  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Welsh,  and  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  at  a  very  early  age ;  when 
it  means  simply  "house,"  it  is  no  doubt  purely 
Irish,  and  not  a  loan  word.  It  forms  part  of  the 
terms  ilk-h»n  and  lann-iotha  [ihlun,  lan-iha],  both 
of  which  are  used  to  signify  a  granary  or  barn,  liter- 
ally hotvie  of  corn  (Hh,  corn) ;  the  latter  is  often 
used  by  the  English  speaking  people  of  some  of  the 
Munster  counties,  who  call  a  barn  a  Unney ;  and  from 
the  former  we  liave  CarrJgnahihilan,  the  name  of  a 
townland  near  Kenmare,  the  rock  of  the  granary. 
Lnnn  is  found  in  our  earliest  MSS,,  among  others  iu 
those  of  ZeuBs;  it  occurs  also  in  an  ancient  charter  in 
the  Book  of  Kells,  in  the  sense  of  house,  and  it  is  so 
translated  by  O'Donovan.  It  is  a  word  common  to 
several  languages,  and  its  primary  signification  seems 
to  be  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground ;  "  Old  Arm.  lnnn ; 
Ital.,  Pr,,  Provencal  landn,  fnmfe,  Gothic  (and  Eng- 
lish) faHrf"  (Ebel). 

It  is  not  found  extensively  in  local  nomenclature, 
and  I  cannot  find  it  at  all  in  the  south  ;  but  it  has 
given  origin  to  the  names  of  a  few  remarkable  places; 
and  it  is  usually  anglicised  fyn,  li/nn,  or  lin,  from  Ihe 
oblique  form  lainn  [lin :  see  p^  34,  suprn'],  as  in  the 
word  Unnei/  quoted  above.  The  celebrated  St.  Col- 
man- Elo,  patron  of  Lynally  near  Tullamore,  was, 
according  to  O'Clery's  Calendar,  the  sou  oC  Rt.C*>- 
lumbft'fl  eister.  At  an  assemWj  o5  BBKiVft^x^i-Saifti*  , 
22 
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I  neighbourhood  about  the  year  590,  Golumba, 
had  come  from  the  convention  at  Dniim-cttt,  to 
his  monastery  at  Durrow,  proposed  that  a  spot  of 
ground  eliould  bo  given  to  Colman,  where  ho  might 
establish  a  inonaBtery ;  and  Aedh  Slaine,  prince  of 
Meath,  afterwards  king  of  Ireland,  answered  that 
there  was  a  loj;g8  forest  in  his  principality,  called 
Fidh-Elo  [Fee-EIo],  i,  e.  the  wood  of  Ek,  where  he 
^^     might  settle  if  he  wished.     Colman  accepted  it,  and 
^^L   Btud: — "My  resurrection  shall  be  there,  and  henoe- 
^^H  forth    I   shall  be   named  [Colman-Elo]   from  that 
^^V   place."     He  soon  aller  ei'eoted  a  monoetery  there, 
^^    which  became  very  famous,  and  which  waa  called 
Lann-Eto  or  Lmd-Eai/a  (O'Clery's  Co!.),  i-  «■  the 
church  of  Ela,  now  anglicised  Lynally  (see  Lanigan, 
EccL  Hist.  II.  304). 

Another  place  equally  celebrated,  waa  Lann-li 
or  Lnnd-lhi  [Book  of  Leinster],  i.  e.  the  church 
austerity,  which  until  recently  was  supposed  to 
the  old  cliuroh  of  Lynn,  on  the  east  side  of  Lou 
Ennel  in  Westmeath.  But  Dr.  Heevea  has  clearly 
identified  it  with  Dunleer  in  Louth,  the  word  dun 
being  substituted  for  lann,  while  the  latter  part  of  thft 
name  has  been  preserved  with  little  change  (bMj 
Dr.  Todd  in  "Wars  of  GG.,  introd.,  p.  xl),  TM 
old  church  of  Lynn,  which  gives  name  to  a  parish  3 
Westmeath,  though  it  is  not  the  Lann-lcire  of  hlH 
tory,  derives  its  name  from  this  word  lann.  ]| 

The  word  appears  in  other,  and  more  correct  fotn 
in  Landmore,  i.  e.  great  church,  in  Loudondein9 
Landahuasy  or  Lannyhussy,  D'Hussy's  house  n 
ohurch,  in  Tyrone ;  Lanaglug  in  the  sane  couaM 
Xsnn-Tia-gclog,  the  church  of  the  belle.  In  LondhpaB 
ill  Fermanagh,  Lnnn  appeaig  Vo  mevo.  timely  hauH 
^^  tjon,  the  name  being  appUei  V)  o.  \>aA%«  'voi^H 


m 
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J^nn-broc,  house  of  badgers.  Belan  in  Kildare,  is 
called  by  the  annaliBts  Biotlilunn,  which  name  it 
may  have  derived  from  a  house  of  hospitality ;  bioth, 
life  or  existenoe ;  Biothlann,  refection  house ;  similar 
in  formation  to  ithlann  com  house  (see  p.  321}. 

Glenavy  in  Antrim  is  another  example  of  the  use 
of  this  word.  The  .-;  is  n  modern  addition  ;  and  Dr. 
Reeves  has  remarked,  that  the  earliest  authority  he 
finds  for  its  insertion  is  a  Visitation  Book  of  16G1. 
In  the  taxation  of  1306,  it  is  called  Lnmeiri/,  and 
in  other  early  English  documents,  Lenavy,  Lynavy, 
&o.  (lleeves  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  47),  which  very  well  re- 
present the  pronunciation  of  the  original  Irish  name, 
Lann-abhaich  [Lanavy],  as  given  in  the  Calendar, 
signifying  the  ohuroh  of  the  dwarf.  Colgan  states 
that  when  St.  Patrick  had  built  the  church  there,  he 
left  it  in  charge  of  hia  disciple  Daniel,  who  from  his 
low  stature,  was  called  abhin;  [avak  or  ouk],  i.  e., 
dwarf,  and  that  from  this  circumstance  the  churoh 
got  its  name.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that 
other  places  have  got  names  from  a  like  circumstance ; 
for  example.  Cappanouk  in  the  parish  of  Abington, 
Limerick,  represents  the  Irish  Ceapach-nn-abkaich 
the  garden  plot  of  the  dwarf. 

Bai»leac.  This  is  a  loan  word,  little  changed,  from 
the  Latin  hatUk-n,  and  boara  the  same  meaning,  viz., 
a  church;  it  is  of  long  standing  in  Irish,  being 
found  in  very  anoient  MSS.,  and  was  no  doubt 
brought  in,  like  the  preceding  terms,  by  the  first 
Christian  teachers.  I  am  aware  of  only  two  places 
in  Ireland  deriving  their  names  from  this  word.  One 
is  Baslick,  an  old  churoh  giving  name  to  a  parish  in 
Roscommon,  which  is  often  mentioTieA,\>N  Vcva  "^o«s 
Master,  and  which,  iu  the  Iri^cAi^o  "Vi-^a  ^'^jfeM 
Patrick,  is  called  £aiskaC'm6r^  gteaA.  qVut'^-    ^J 
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^^H  other  place  has  for  its  name  the  diminutive  Bna- 
^^H  lickane,  and  is  a  towaland  in  tlie  parisli  of  Kiloro-. 
^       faaiie,  Eerry.  _ 

Diaert.  The  word  diecit  is  borrowed  from  tlie  Latiy 
■         deserlum,  and  retains  its  original  i 
^^B  Tiz.,  a  desert,  'wilderness,  or  sequestered  place.    ItS 
^^fe  used  very  often  in  Irish  writings  ;  as  for  example,  aj 
^^B  the  Cuttle  of  Moyrath,  p.  10 : — "  Onis  ilweii  tnj 
^^"    fli^i  aim  gin,"  and  he   {the  snint)  had  a  little  detg, 
(hermitage)  there.   It  ia  generally  used  in  an  ecdea 
astioal  sense  to  denote  a  hermitage,   such  secludi 
Bpota  as  the  early  Irish  saints  loved  to  select  for  t 
little   dwellings ;  and  it  was  afterwards  applied  i{ 
churches  erected  in  those  places. 

Its  most  usual  modern  forms  are  Desert,  Dise 
Dysart,  and  Dysert,  which  are  the  names  of  a  c 
Biderable  number  of  parishes  and  townlands  tbrou{^ 
out  Ireland,  except  only  in  the  Connaught  oounti 
^         {where,  however,  the  word  ia  found  in  other  fomuij?, 

PPesertmartin  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  Londonderry, 
and  Desertserges  that  of  a  parish  in  Cork,  the  former 
signifying  Martin's,  and  the  latter,  Saerglius's hermi- 
tage ;  Killadysert  in  Clare  means  the  cnurch  of  the 
desert  or  hermitage. 

The  word  disert  takes  various  corrupt  forma  in  the 
mouths  of  the  peaeantiy,  both  in  Irieb  and  English  ; 
such  08  isler,  ester,  lirs,  trintle,  &c.  A  good  exampud 
of  one  of  these  corruptions  is  found  in  Estersnow,  tb3 
name  of  a  townland  and  parish  in  Koscommon.  TbB 
Four  Masters  call  it  Jjiserl-XfvadAan  [Nooan],  BlSM 
Nuddha's  hermitage ;  but  the  people  now  call  sH 
in  Irish,  Tirs-Nuadhan ;  while  in  an  Inquisition  JB 
Elizabeth,  it  is  called  in  one  place  Imetuofcne,  U^H 
ID  AuotJicr  place,  /jserdioittii',  NsVit^  tJi-ttiA  «a  inwH 
mediate  fovma  between  iUc  aQd6\A«A'^s»sK*.tMJMB 
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Though  written  Estersnow  on  tlia  Orduance  raapa,  it 
is  really  called  by  the  people,  when  speaking  English, 
EaHiermotc,  whioh  form  was  evidently  evolved  under 
the  corrupting  influence  noticed  at  page  38,  sujira, 
(IX).  The  patron  eaint  is  probably  the  Nuadha 
[Nooa]  commemorated  in  O'Clery's  Calendar  at  the 
ard  of  October ;  but  he  is  now  forgotten  there,  though 
his  holy  well,  Tobcmooan,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and 
retains  his  name  (see  O'Donovan's  Four  Masters, 
Vol.  lU.,  p.  546,  note  ;;). 

This  root  word  assumes  another  form  in  Isertlcplly, 
on  ancient  church  giving  name  to  a  parish  in  Qal- 
way,  mentioned  by  the  Four  Mastere,  who  call  it 
DUert-Clieallaigk,  Ceallaoh's  or  Kelly's  hermitage ; 
and  in  Isertkieran,  a  parish  in  Tipperary,  which  no 
doabt  received  its  name  from  St.  Ciarau  of  Oasi 
(see  p.  148,  supra).  It  is  etill  further  altered  ij 
Ishartmon,  a  parish  in  Wexford,  St.  Munna's  def 
i.  e.  St.  Munna  of  Taghmon  (p.  30^). 

In  some  of  the  Leinster  counties  there  are 
places  whose  names  liave  been  changed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  modem  word  cmtle  for  the  ancient 
ilisert ;  this  may  be  aooounted  for  naturally  enough 
in  individual  oases,  by  the  fact  that  a  castle  was 
erected  on  or  near  the  site  of  tlie  old  hermitage. 
Castledermot  in  Kildare,  whose  ancient  importance 
is  still  attested  by  its  round  tower  and  crosses,  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Disei-t  Diai-maila  ;  where 
Diarmad,  son  of  Aedh  Iloin,  kinc  of  Ulidia,  founded 
a  monastery  about  A.  D.  SOO,  The  present  form  of 
the  name  was,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  castle  built 
there  by  Walter  de  Kiddlesford  in  the  time  of  Strong- 
bow. 

The  Irish   name   of   Castledilloa  m  "SJ^.&sx'ftySa 
J>kert-JoUailhan  [Disertillan\  i.  e.  \ofta^M:w  a 
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mitttge.  Caatlekeeran  Dear  Oldcftstle  in  Meath,  is 
another  exatople.  The  ancient  came  of  this  place,  oa 
appears  by  the  Four  Masters,  A.D.  8ti8,  was  Healach- 
diiin  [Ballaghdoon],  the  road  of  the  dun  or  fort ;  but 
after  the  time  of  St.  Ciacan  the  Pious,  who  founded 
a  monastery  there  in  the  eighth  century,  and  died 
in  the  year  770,  it  was  generally  called  in  the  annals, 
JJiserl-CAiaraiii  [Disert-Kieran],  St.  Kieran's  ber- 
mitnge.  The  caetle  that  originated  the  present  form 
of  the  name  helooged,  as  some  think,  to  toe  Staffords, 
but  according  to  others,  to  tlio  Plunkets. 

Ci'os.    Cros  signifies  a  cross,  and  is  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  ccua";  it  occurs  in  our  earliest  writings; 
and  is  found  in  some  very  old  inscriptions  on  croeac 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that,  Irom  the  tin 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  oountr 
crosses  were  erected  in  connection  with  churches  ai  _. 
other  religious  foundations ;  they  wero  at  first  BimpU 
and  unadorned,  but  became  gradually  more  oUgant 
n,  and  more  elaborate  in  ornamentation;  and' 
I  yet  remaining,  in  many  ports  of  the  ooun* 
try,  eroases  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship,  last- 
ing memorials  of  the  piety  and  artistic  skill  of  our 
forefathers.  " 

These  monuments  were  not  confined  to  religio) 
buildings.  In  Adamnan'a  Life  of  St.  Columba,  it  9 
related  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  man  whom  1 
saint  was  coming  to  meet,  suddenly  fell  down  I 
expired.  "  Uence,  on  that  spot,  before  tlie  entrasajl 
to  the  kiln,  a  cross  was  erected,  and  another  wlwl ' 
the  saint  stopped,  which  is  seen  to  this  day  "  (Lib.  ] 
Cap.  45) ;  on  which  I)r.  Iteoves  remarks  : — "  It  1 
Qsnal  among  the  Irish  to  mark  with  a  cross  the  a 
■where  an^  providential  visitation  took  plat    "    ~ 
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very  general  oustom  ie  attested  not  only  by  history, 
but  also  by  tlie  great  number  of  places  that  have 
taken  their  names  from  orossee. 

The  word  Cross  itself  is  the  name  of  about  thirty 
townlands,  and  it  forms  tho  first  syllable  of  about 
150  others;  there  are  besides  numerous  names  in 
which  it  assumes  other  forms,  or  in  which  it  oocura 
in  the  termination.  Some  of  these  places  probably 
took  their  names  from  cross-roads,  and  in  others  the 
word  is  used  adjectively,  to  signify  a  transverse  posi- 
tion  ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  tlie  greater  num- 
ber commemorate  the  erection  of  crosses. 

A  cross  must  have  formerly  stood  near  the  old 
parish  church  of  Crosserlough  in  Cavan,  the  Irish 
name  being  Cros-air-loch,  the  cross  on  or  by  the  lake. 
CroBsmolina  in  Mayo,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters, 
Cros-ui-Mliaeilfhina  [Crossyweeleena] ,  O'MulIeeny's 
cross ;  the  family  of  O'Maelf  hiua,  whose  despendauta 
of  the  present  day  generally  call  themselves  Mullan y> 
had  their  seat  here,  and  were  chiefs  of  the  surround- 
ing district.  There  are  some  townlands  and  a  vil- 
lage in  Down,  called  Crossgar,  short  cross ;  Cross- 
famoge,  the  name  of  a  prominent  cape  near  Carnsore 
point,  signifies  the  oroBS  of  the  alder  tree ;  and  Gort- 
nagross,  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  northern 
and  southern  counties,  is  the  field  of  the  crosses — 
Oorl-nti-ejcrog.  The  parish  of  Aghacross  (ibe  ford  of 
the  cross),  near  Kiidorrery  in  Cork,  took  its  name, 
no  doubt,  from  a  cross  in  connection  with  St. 
Molaga's  establishment  (see  p.  1.51 ),  er^ted  to  mark ,  - 
fB  ford  on  the  Funcheon.  There  are  several  plaooi 
'called  Crossan,  Crossane,  and  Crossoge,  all  whlol 
itignify  little  oro»s. 

The  oblique  form  crois  fsee  p.  34,  8upTft^  'm  \  . 
yaaoed  cms/t,  and  has  giveu  tliQ  uam«  (oici^^A^ 
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t  towolands  in  Tyrone  ;  to  CruBliybracken  iu  Antrim, 
O'Bracken'a  cross ;  and  to  eeveral  other  places.  We 
find  the  genitive  in  ArdnoGrusba,  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage near  Limerick  city,  and  of  a  townland  in  Cork, 
Ard-na-croise,  the  height  of  the  cross  ;  the  diminu- 
tive, Cnisheen,  little  cross,  is  the  name  of  a  small 
town  in  Clare  ;  and  there  are  towolaads  in  Oolway 
called  Crosheen  and  Crusheeny, — the  last  meaning 
little  orosBes.  Crossaire  [crusBera],  which  ia  a  deri- 
vative from  croa,  is  applied  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to 
croas-rooda,  and  hence  we  have  CroBsery  and  Cruasera, 
two  townlands  in  Waterford,  the  latter  near  I>ungar> 
van.     For  the  form  cr-och,  see  page  219.  ^" 
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Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  different 
modes  of  sepulture  were  practised  in  Ireland.  In 
very  early  ages  it  was  usual  to  burn  the  body,  and 
place  the  ashes  in  an  Dm,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  grave.  It  Beema  very  extraordinary  that  alt 
memory  of  this  custom  should  be  lost  to  both  hiat<  "^ 
and  tradition ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  ai 
mention  of  the  burning  of  bodies  in  any — even  1 
oldest — of  our  native  writings.  But  that  the  oustotS 
was  very  general  we  have  the  best  possible  proof ; 
for  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  cinerary  urnp,  containing 
asbes  and  burned  bones,  have  been  found,  in  tht 
Torioua  ici'nds  of  pagftn  86\>ii\ii\Hes. 
Oooaaionally  the  bodif  ^  o5  Vi'a?,%  kq-^  ^^'2" 
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^HrlKTe  bnriad  ia  a  itaading  pcMtare,  airajed  in  full 
^■''feattle  MMtmne,  vilh  the  laea  tiuned  towuda  the 
^v '  toritoriw  of  their  enemies.  Of  this  castom  wb  hare 
Hvet&l  very  onrioiu  liistorical  records.  In  the  Les- 
bhiT  Da  hUidhie  it  is  related  that  King  Leaghalre 
[Lewy]  (see  pp.  138, 139,  »vpra)itaA  killed  "  oy  the 
son  and  wind"  Id  a  war  against  the  Lt^niaos;  "and 
hia  body  w^  aftenrarda  brought  from  the  Gouth,  and 
interred,  vith  his  anus  of  raloor,  in  the  south  east  of 
the  external  rampart  of  the  royal  Math  Latyhain 
at  Temur  (Tanj,  vith  the  face  turned  southwards 
upon  the  Lageatans  [as  it  were]  fighting  with  them, 
for  he  was  the  enemy  of  the  Lageniana  in  lug  life- 
time "  (Petrie's  "  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,"  p.  155), 
The  game  circomstance  is  related  iu  a  Gtill  older 
authority,  with  some  additional  interesting  details — 
the  "Annotations  of  Tirechan,"  in  tha  Book  of 
Armagh.  King  Leaghaire  says: — "ForNeel,  my 
Esther  (i.  e.  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages),  did  not 
permit  me  to  believe  (in  the  preaching ol' St.  Patrick], 
out  that  I  should  be  interred  in  the  top  of  Temur, 
like  men  standing  up  in  war.  For  the  pagans  ore 
accustomed  to  be  buried  armed,  with  their  weapons 
ready,  face  to  face  [in  which  manner  they  remain] 
to  the  day  of  Enlathe,  among  the  Magi,  i.  e.  the  day 
of  judgment  of  the  Lord  "  (Ibid.,  p.  146), 

Phs  pagan  Irish  believed  that,  while  the  body  of 
their  king  remained  in  this  position,  it  exorcised  r' 
malign  influence  on  their  enemies,  who  were  thereb] 
always  defeated  in  battle.     Thus,  in  the  Life  of 
Kellaoh.it  is  stated,  that  his  father,  Owen  Bel,  gi 

frandson  of  Dutbi,  aud  king  of  Couua»gbt  (see  , 
03  and  138,  siipru)  was  killed  iu  the  battle  of  Sli|_ 
fought  against  the  Ulstermen.  And  bufori)  hisdeal 
'  9  told  his  people  "  to  bury  lutQm\.\i.\vi*T:'i\\w*^'* 
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in  his  hand  in  the  grave.  '  Place  my  face  tow_ 
the  north,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  by  which  (^ 
northerns  pasa  when  Sying  hofore  the  army  of  Coi 
naught ;  let  my  grave  face  them,  and  place  tnysd 
in  it  afttrtbis  manner.'  And  this  order  was  stnotl) 
complied  with ;  and  in  every  place  where  the  Claniu  ' 
Neill  and  the  Connaoians  met  in  conflict,  the  Clanna 
Neill  and  the  Northerns  were  routed,  being  panio- 
stricken  by  the  countenances  of  their  foes ;  bo  that 
the  Clanna  Neill  and  the  people  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, therefore  resolved  to  come  with  a  numeroue  host 
ioRath-O'bhFiachrach  [Eathoveeragh]  and  raise  [the 
body  of]  Owen  from  the  grave,  and  carry  his  remains 
northwards  across  to  Sligo-  This  was  done,  and  the 
body  was  buried  at  the  other  side  [of  the  river],  at 
Afiiiich  Locha  Gik;  with  the  month  down,  that  it^ 
might  not  be  the  means  of  causing  them  to  fly  1 
fore  the  Connaoians"  (Translated  by  O'Donovi^ 
in  "  Ily  Fiachraeh,"  p.  472). 

It  is  very  curious  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  000) 
try,  the  people  still  retain  a  dim  traditional  memo 
of  this  mode  of  sepulture,  and  of  the  Bnperstifi__ 
connected  with  it.  There  is  a  place  in  the  parish  a^ 
Errigal  in  Londonderry,  called  Slaghtaverty,  but^ 
ought  to  have  been  called  Laghtaterty,  the  '  ' 
or  sepulchral  monument  of  the  ubhariach  [avart  ^ 
or  dwarf  (sec  p.  66,  supra).  This  dwarf  was  a  n 
gioian.  and    a  dreadful    tyrant,  and   after  hevi_ 

»  perpetrated  great  cruelties  on  the  people  he  w»*(3 
last  vanquished  and  slain  by  a  neighbi^iirinB  du*" 
tain  ;  some  say  by  Finn  Mao  Cumhail,  He  ? 
buried  in  a  standing  posture,  but  the  very  next  d_ 
he  appeared  in  his  old  haunt",  more  cruel  and  vi^ 
rotiB  tha.li  I'ver.  And  th«  cUict  slow  him  a  eec 
fimoaiid  buried  liim  a8Wiot6,\iuVsi%«iai.\i&w 
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from  the  grave,  and  spread  terror  through  the  whole 
country.  The  ohief  then  consulted  a  druid,  anJ  ac- 
cording to  his  directiona,  he  slew  the  dwarf  a  third 
time,  and  buried  him  in  the  saniB  place,  icith  his  head 
downicai'ds  ;  which  subdued  hia  magical  power,  bo 
that  he  never  again  appeared  on  the  earth.  The  lagld 
raisod  over  the  dwarf  is  still  there,  and  you  may  ht 
the  legend  with  much  detail  from  the  nalives  of 
place,  one  of  whom  told  it  to  me. 

The  modes  of  forming  receptacles  for  the  remilins, 
and  the  monuments  erected  over  them,  were  exceed- 
ingly various,  It  was  usual  in  this  country,  aa  in 
many  others,  to  pile  a  great  heap  of  stones,  usually 
called  a  cam,  over  the  grave  of  any  person  of  note  ; 
and  whore  stones  were  not  abundant,  clay  was  ueed 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  custom  is  mentioned 
in  many  of  our  ancient  writings,  and  I  might  quote 
several  passages  in  illustration,  but  I  shaQ  content 
myself  with  one  from  Adamuan  {7th  cent.) : — "  The 
old  man  [Artbrananus]  believed,  and  was  baptised, 
and  when  the  sacrament  was  administered  he  died 
in  the  some  spot  [on  the  shore  of  the  isle  of  Skye], 
aooordinp  to  the  prediction  of  the  saint  [i.  e.  of  St. 
Colimibaj ;  and  his  oompaniuus  buried  him  there;. 
raising  a  heap  of  stones  over  lua  grave "  {Viit, 
Col.  I..  33). 

The  same  enatom  exists  to  some  extent  at  the  ^ 
sent  day,  for  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  they  pile  up 
hgkt  or  earn  over  the  spot  where  any  person  has  con 
to  an  untimely  death ;  and  every  paasei^by  is  expeoti 
to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap.    The  tourist  who  ascends 
llangerton  mountain  near  KiUarney,  may  see  a  earn 
of  this  kind  near  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  where  a 
shepherd  «'as  found  dead  some  years  ago. 

Qar  pa^an  ancestors  had  a  ^atVvotAas  lo-ut-^ 
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elevated  situations  as  their  final  rastiDg-plooe  ;  and 
aooordingly  we  find  tbat  great  numbers  of  mountains 
through  the  country  have  one  or  more  of  these  earns 
on  their  Hummit,  under  each  of  which  sleeps  some 
person  important  in  hia  day.  They  are  sometimes 
very  large,  and  form  conspiououa  objects  when  viewed 
&om  the  neighhouriug  plains. 

Many  mountains  though  every  part  of  the  country 
take  their  names  from  those  cams,  the  name  of  the 
monument  gradually  extending  itself  to  the  hill. 
Carnlea,  a  high  hill  north  of  Cuehendall  in  Antrim, 
is  an  example,  its  Irish  name  being  Carn-Uuth,  grey 
oam ;  the  great  pile  on  the  top  of  Cani  Clanhugh  in 
Longford  (the  cam  of  Clanhugh  or  Hugh's  sons,  a 
sept  of  the  O'Farrells)  is  visible  for  many  miles  over 
the  level  country  round  the  mountain;  aud  Carron  lull 
near  Cbarleville,  county  Cork,  takes  its  name  from  a 
vast  pile  of  Btonea  on  its  summit. 

The  word  cam  forms  the  whole  or  the  beginning 
of  the  names  of  about  300  townlands,  in  every  one 
of  which  a  remarkable  com  must  have  existed, 
besides  many  others,  of  whose  names  its  forms  the 
middle  or  end ;  and  there  are  innumerable  moiiu- 
raenta  of  this  kind  all  through  the  country,  which 
have  not  given  names  to  townlands.  The  place 
called  Cam,  in  the  pariah  of  Conry,  near  the  hill  of 
TJahnagh  in  Westmeath,  is  the  ancient  Carn  Fiachae^ 
(Four  M.),  Fiaohn's  monument,  which  i 
to  commemorate  Fiac/ia,  son  of  Niall  of  the  1 
Hostages  (see  p.  138,  supra),  the  ancestor  C 
Mftgeoghegans.  It  ia  very  probable  that  the  p 
who  ore  oommemorated  in  such  namcB  as  the  f 
ing,  aro  those  over  whom  the  cams  were  origi 
erected. 
Own  (eel,  now  a  vi\\n.ge  ani  -^wi&V  \ 
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called  by  tlie  Four  Masters  Carn-fSiadhail,  Sio 
or  Shiel's  monument.  There  is  a  remarkable  moi 
tain,  with  a  earn  ou  its  Bummit.  called  Cam  Tierai  _ 
near  Eatboormack  in  the  county  Cork.  According 
to  O'Currj  (Lectures,  p.  267),  Tighernnch  [TiernaJ 
Tetbannacb  king  of  Munster  in  the  time  of  Conor 
mao  Nessa,  in  the  first  century,  was  buried  in  this, 
whence  it  was  called  Cam  Tighernaigh,  Tighornaeh's 
earn ;  and  the  sound  of  the  old  name  is  preserved  la 
the  modem  Carn  Tiema.  Carmavy  (Grange)  in 
the  porish  of  KQlead,  Antrim,  Maev'a  cam  ;  Carn- 
kenny  near  Ardstraw  in  Tyrone,  the  cam  of  Cain- 
nech  or  Kenny  ;  Camew  in  Wioklow  probably 
contains  the  same  personal  name  as  Ilathuew — 
Carn-Naoi,  Naoi's  cam ;  Camacally,  the  name  of 
several  places,  the  monument  of  the  calHach  or  Iittg. 

It  is  certain  that  the  following  places  have  lost 
their  original  names : — Camdonagh  in  Innishowen, 
which  got  the  latter  part  of  its  name  merely  because 
the  old  monument  was  situated  in  the  parisli  of 
Donagh ;  there  are  some  places  in  Antrim  and  Tyrone 
called  Camagat,  the  cam  of  the  oats,  from  having 
been  resorts  of  wild  cats  ;  and  a  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  Caroalugboge  near  Louth,  the  earn  of  the 
mice.  Carney  in  Sligo  is  not  formed  from  cam  ;  it 
is  really  a  family  name,  the  full  designation  being 
rarran-O'Camey,  O'Camey'a  land. 

Other  modifications  of  this  word  ore  seen  in  Carron, 
the  name  of  several  townlands  in  Waterford,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Limerick  ;  and  in  Caironadavderg  near 
Ardmore  in  Waterford,  the  monument  of  the  red  ox, 
a  singular  name,  no  doubt  connected  with  some  le- 
gend; Carnane  and  Camaun,  little  cam,  are  very 
often  met  with ;  and  the  form  Kcrnnn  is  the  D.a.mi^, 
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of  a  towoland  near  Armngb,  anil  of  another  la  t 
county  Down. 

Tlie  mounds  or  tumuU  of  eartli  or  fltones, ) 
over  a  grave,  were  sometimes  designated  by  the  vfoJM 
tuaim  [toora].  Like  tlie  cognate  Latin  word  tiunalia5:_ 
it  waa  primarily  applied  to  a  hillock  or  dyke,  and  in 
a  secondary  sense  to  a  monumental  mound  or  tomb. 
These  mounds,  whiuh  were  cither  of  earth  or  stones, 
are  still  found  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  and  some- 
times they  are  exceedingly  large.  It  is  often  not 
easy  to  dietinguiEh  them  from  the  (/'rn«  or  residences ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  mounds  that  have  no  ap' 
pearance  of  circumvallations  are  generally  sepulohraL 
They  hare  given  namea  to  a  great  many  placea  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  in  numbers  of  which  the  old. 
tumuli  still  remain.  There  are  about  a  dozen  plot 
chiefly  in  the  north,  called  Tonnie,  the  most  rem&t 
able  of  which  ie  that  on  the  Bann,  between  Loaj 
Neagh  and  Lough  Beg,  which  gives  name  to  the  t^ 
odjaoent  baronies.  There  must  have  been  formej 
at  this  plaoe  both  a  sandbank  fnrd  across  the  rivS 
and  a  sepulchral  mound  near  it,  for  in  the  Tripartitl 
Life  it  13  called  Fenrsnf  Tiiamu,  the  faraet  or  ford  of 
the  tumulus ;  but  in  the  annals  it  is  generally  colled 
Tunim. 

Tomgraney  in  Clare  is  often  mentioned  1 
annalists,  who  call  it   Tii'iiiii-Grein£,  the  toi 
Grian,  a  woman's  name.    The  traditions  of  the  p 
BtJU  preserve  the  memdry  of  the  lady  Grian, ' 
people  now  call  her  ljillaEranoy~(7i/i'-(?('tfww, 
orightness   of  the   sun,       They  say  that  ebo 
drowned  in  Lough  Gh-aaey ;  that  her  body  was  foffl 
in  the  river  Graney  at  a  place  called  I>errygiiui4| 
and  tb&t  sho  was  buried  ttlTorngtrawi^. 
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plaoeB  retain  her  name,  and  her  monument  is  still  in 
existence  near  the  village.  Grian,  which  ia  the  Irish 
word  for  the  sun,  and  ia  of  the  feminine  gender,  was 
formerly  very  usual  in  Ireland  as  a  woman's  name. 
There  is  a  plaee  called  Carngranny  near  the  town  of 
Antrim,  where  another  lady  named  Grian  must  have 
been  buried.  Her  monument  also  remains: — "It 
consists  of  ten  large  slabs  raised  on  side  Bupporters, 
like  a  series  of  cromlechs,  forming  steps  commeno- 
ing  with  the  lowest  at  the  north  east  and  ascending 
gradually  for  the  length  of  forty  feet  towards  the 
south  west"  (Heevcs's  Eccl.  Ant,,  p.  (i6).  The  pile 
is  called  Granny's  Grrave,  which  is  a  translation  of 
Carn-GrriiiS  (see  also  Knockgrean  in  2nd  Series), 

The  parish  of  Tomfiulough  in  Clare  took  its  name 
from  an  old  church  by  a  lake  near  Six  mile- bridge, 
which  is  several  times  mentioned  by  the  Four  Mas- 
ters under  the  name  of  Tuaim-Fioiinlocha,  the  tumulus 
of  the  bright  lake.  Toomonain  the  parish  of  Ogulla, 
same  county,  where  ore  siill  to  he  seen  the  ruins  of 
a  remarkable  old  monastery,  is  called  in  the  annals 
Tiiaitn-moTia,  the  tomb  of  the  bog,  Toomyvara  in 
Tipperary,  exactly  represents  the  sound  of  the  Irish 
Tmim-tii-Mhtadhra,  O'Mara's  tomb :  and  Tomdcely, 
a  townland  giving  name  to  a  parish  in  Limerick,  ia 
probably  the  tumulus  of  or  by  the  (river)  Deel. 

On  the  summit  of  Tomies  mountain,  which  rises 
over  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney,  there  are  two  sepul- 
chral heaps  of  stones,  not  far  from  one  another; 
hence  the  Irish  name  Ttifirmiicfhe  [Toomy],  i.e.  monu- 
mental mounds ;  and  the  present  name,  which  has 
extended  to  three  townlands,  has  been  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  English  after  the  Irish  plural 
(see  page  32).  The  Irish  name  ot  \.\ie  -^osv^  tA 
Taama  in  Eoscommon  is  ruoitji-nina  t^Q'at'^'*&T^> 
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the  tumulus  of  the  womftn  {bean,  a  woman, 
m»a).     Tooman  and  Tooraog,  little  tomba,  are  1 
names  of  several  towolauds  in  diSerent  counties. 

Ditmha  [dooa]  is  another  word  for  a  sepulehml 
mound  or  tumulus ;  it  ia  verj  often  used  in  Iriah 
writings,  and  we  frequently  find  it  recorded,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried  in  a  diimka.  These 
mounds  have  given  names  to  numerous  plaoes,  but 
being  commonly  made  of  earth,  they  have  themealvas 
in  many  coses  disappeared.  Moydow,  a  parish  in 
Longford  which  gives  name  to  a  barony,  is  called  by 
the  Four  Masters,  3tagh-damha  [Moy-dooa],  the  plain 
of  the  burial  mound ;  and  there  is  a  towuland  of  tli« 
same  name  in  Koscommon. 

In  modern  names  it  is  not  easy  to  Beparate  ibis 
word  from  dnbh,  black,  and  dutiihtich,  a  sand  bank  ; 
but  the  following  names  may  be  referred  to  it. 
Dooey,  which  ib  tne  name  of  several  towntands  in 
Ulster,  is  no  doubt  generally  one  of  its  modern  forms, 
though,  when  that  uame  occurs  on  the  coast,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  from  diimhach.  Knockadoo,  the 
hill  of  the  mound,  is  the  name  of  some  townUnds  in 
liosoommon,  Sligo,  and  Londonderry ;  and  there  are 
several  places  called  Corradoo,  Corradooa,  and  Corra- 
dooey,  the  round  hill  of  the  tumulus. 

A  <eacht  [laght]  is  a  sepulchre  or  monument,  cog- 
nate with  lit.  kctiis  and  Greek  lechox;  for  in  many 
laiignageB  a  grave  is  called  a  bed  (see  knha,  further 
on);  Goth.  Hgn  :  Eng.  iie,l(iy;  iiaax,  l/iiag/if.  It  is 
often  applied,  like  cam,  to  a  monumental  heap  of 
stones  :  in  Connac's  Glossary  it  is  explained  lighfdh 
mairbh,  the  grave  of  a  dead  (person). 

There  are  several  places  in  different  parts  of  th* 
country,  called  Laght,  -wbich  is  its  moBt  correct  aa- 
gUoised  ibrm ;  Laghta,  Tn'>QiMa6^\»,\*  "Ca^  '^ma  of 
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some  townlancls  in  Mayo  and  Leitrim,  and  we  find 
Laghtagalla,  wtiite  Bepulciires,  near  TiiurleB,  Laght- 
ane,  little  laght,  is  a  plaoe  in  the  parish  of  Silleena- 
garriff,  Limerick. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  guttural  ia  unirersally 
suppressed,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  lat  or  let ;  as 
we  find  in  Latt,  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Armagh, 
and  of  another  in  Cavan  ;  Derlett  in  Armagh,  the 
oak  wood  of  the  grave  {Doireleachta)  \  Lettem  in 
Tyrone,  the  Ui'jht  of  the  fearm  or  alder  trees ;  and 
Goriat,  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  Ulstei'  coun- 
ties, the  round  hill  of  the  sepiilohres. 

The  word  uladh  [ulla]  originally  meant  a  tomb, 
or  earn,  as  the  following  passages  will  show : — "  04. 
denam  iiluidh  cumilachla  vnat  fiaith,"  making  a  proJ 
tecting  tomb  over  thy  chief  (O'Donovau,  AppJ 
to  O'KeilU's  Diet.  VQCf  uladh).  lu  the  L*iilihar  lift 
hUidhre.  it  is  related  that  t'ueilte  [KbeltJiu],  l-'ma 
mno  C'umhiLra  fuster  sou,  slew  t'othadli  Airglheuoh. 
monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  battle  of  Oilmtiu  (Larne 
Water),  in  A,  D.  285.  Caeilte  speaks  :— "  The  u/uidh 
of  Fothadh  Airgtbeach  will  be  found  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  it.  There  is  a  chest  of  stone  about  him 
in  the  earth  ;  there  are  bis  two  rings  of  silver,  and 
his  two  bunne  doat  [bracelets  ?]  and  his  torque  of  lil- 
T«r  on  bis  obest ;  and  there  is  a  pillar  etoue  at  his 
6am ;  and  an  ogum  is  [inscribed]  on  the  end  of  the 
pillar  stone  which  ia  in  the  earth ;  and  what  is  on 
it  is,  'Eochaidh  Airgtbeach  hero'"  (Petrie,  E, 
Towers,  p.  108). 

The  word  is  now,  however,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  used  to  denote  a  penitential  station,  or  a  stone 
altar  erected  as  a  place  of  devotion  ;  a  very  natural 
txtension  of  meaning,  as  the  tombs  of  saiiit&  <n«t(i  v> 
f  ffenerollr  used  as  plaoea  oS  4B■slJ^AOQ.  \i"s 
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faithful.  It  was  used  ia  tluB  eeiDSe  at.  an  early  period, 
for  ill  tbe  "Battle  of  Moyrath,"  it  is  said  that  "Domh- 
nall  never  went  away  firom  a  cross  without  bow> 
ing,  nor  from  an  n/'ii'i/h  without  turning  round,  nor 
from  an  altar  without  praying"  fp.  29S).  Oa  which 
O'Donovan  remarks : — "  Ulniilh,  a  word  whioh  often 
oocuTB  in  ancient  MSS.,  is  etill  underBtood  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  to  denote  a  penitential  station  at  which 
pilgrims  pray,  and  perform  rounds  on  their  knees." 
These  little  altar  tombs  hare  given  names  to  places 
all  over  Ireland,  in  many  of  which,  especially  in  the 
west  and  south,  they  may  still  be  seen. 

Among  several  places  in  Cork,  we  have  Glenna- 
huUa  near  Sildorrery.  nnd  Kilnnhulla  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmeen,  the  glen  nnd  the  ohitnh  of  the  altar  tomb; 
the  latter  name  beiiiir  the  same  lus  Killiilln  in  Clare, 
In  TJlusker  iicar  Castletown  Bi-arlinven,  Ihe  word 
sepma  to  he  used  in  ils  primary  sense,  aa  the  nnms 
is  Titnipri-tuod  to  mean  Oscar's  ciini  ( UM/i-d^niir)^ 
and  ill  this  seiise  wi*  nniHt  no  doubt  iiiider4aiid  it  iu 
Tixllyullagh  near  Enniakillen,  the  hill  of  the  tombs. 
ICnookanully  in  Antrim  signifies  the  hill  of  the  tomb ; 
and  Tomnahulla  in  Galway,  would  be  written  in 
Irish,  Tt'fiim-ii/i-finltii(//>,  the  mound  oF  the  altar 
tomb.  We  have  the  diminutive  UUauns  near  Kil- 
iamey,  and  UUanes  near  Maeroom  in  Cork,  both 
signifying  little  stone  altars. 

"  A  cromlech,  when  perfect,  oonsista  of  three  or 
more  stones  unhewn,  and  generally  so  placed  aa  to 
form  a  small  enclosure.  Over  these  a  large  [flat] 
atone  is  laid,  the  wholo  forming  a  kind  of  mde 
chamber.  The  position  of  the  table  or  covering 
fitone,  ia  generally  sloping ;  but  its  degree  of  inoUu 
tion  does  not  appear  to  biive  been  regulated  bm 
deejgn  "  ( Wokeman'B  Haii4\jQoV  ciltaSu  fcaSijp' 
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^  7).     They  are  very  numeroua  in  «U  parts  of  Ire 
ind,  and  varionis  theories  have  been  advanced  b 
aooount  for  their  origin  ;  of  which  the  most  common 
is  that  they  were  "  Druids'  altars,"  and  used  for 
offering  sacrifices.     It  is  now,  however,  well  known 
that  they  are  tombs,  whicli  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
under  many  of  tliem  have  been  found  cinerary  nms^J 
calcined  bones,  and  eometimes  entire  skeletons.    Thtf^ 
popular  name  of  "  Giants'  graves,"  which  is  applieif 
to  them  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  preserves,  with 
sufficient  correotnesa,  the  memory  of  their  oripinal 
purpose.     They  have  other  forma  besides  that  de- 
scribed ;  sometimes  they  are  very  large,  consisting 
of  a  chamber  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  covered  by  a 
series  of  flags  laid  horizontally,  like  Camgranny 
(p.  li'd^) ;  and  not  unlrequentty  the  chamber  is  in 
the  form  of  a  omss. 

The  woniciijinleoh — rrom-Zcnc,  sloping  stone  (cr 
bending,  sloping)— is  believed  not  to  be  original)^ 
Irisli;  out  to  have  been  in  late  years  introduced  from' 
Wales,  where  it  is  used  merely  as  an  antiquarian 
term.  That  it  is  not  an  old  Irish  word  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  it  ia  not  used  in  the  formation  of  any 
of  our  local  names.  It  has  none  of  the  marks  of  a 
native  term,  for  it  ia  not  found  in  our  old  writings, 
and — like  the  expression  "  Druids'  altars" — it  ia 
quite  unknown  to  the  Irish-speaking  peasantry. 

These  sepulohres  are  sometimes  called  kaba  or 
kalnidh,  old  Irish  J!f6r»£/[lftbba,labbyj,Manr  Ihiabbee; 
the  word  literally  signifies  a  bed,  but  it  is  applied  in 
secondary  sense  to  a  grave,  both  iii  the  present 
wken  language  and  in  old  writings.  For  example, 
i  the  ancient  authority  cited  by  I'etrie  (B.  Towers, 
k  350),  it  is  stated  that  the  great  ^o^t  B.^t&uKa,''«t>^ 
led  ifl  tbo  j&a  747  at  Uahau  ui"KA-a^ft*^'<»M-' 
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^^1  "  was  buried  in  the  same  leabatdh  with  XTa  Suanaigb, 
^^H  for  his  great  honour  with  God  and  man."     There  is 
^^H  B  fine  sepulohral  inoDumeDt  of  thia  kind,  hitherto 
^^B  unnoticed,  in  a  mountain  glen  over  Mount  Ituseell 
^^1  near  Charleville,  on  t)ie  borders  of  the  counties  of 
^^f  Limerick  and  Cork,  which  the  peasantry  call  Labba- 
■        /grur, Osour's grave.    0'Brien(Diot.  fW(jLeaba)si_ 
"Leaha  is  the  name  of  several  places  in  Irelaoi 
which  are  by  the  oommon  people  called  Lcahihae&t 
iia-bhf'eiaite  [Lahbaha-na-veana],  the  monumenta  < 
the  Fenii  or  old  Irish  champions;"  and  it  mayl 
remarked  that  Oscui-  was  one  of  the  moat  renowi 
of  these,  being  the  son  of  Oisin,  the  son  of  Finn  i 
Gumhal  (see  p.  90,  supra). 

Labby,  which  is  one  of  the  modem  forms  of  t 
term,  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Londonden 
Sometimes  tlie  word  is  followed  by  a  personal  iiatn 
which  is  probably  that  of  the  individual  buried  i 
the  monument;  as  in  LabbyesHu  near  Mohill  j 
^*        Leitrim,  the  tomb  of  Eslin ;  Labasheeda  in  Clai 
^^L  Sioda  or  Sheedy'a  grave.     Siodu  is  the  common  I 
^^1  word  for  silk  ;  and  accordingly  many  families,  whoi 
^^V  real  anoeatral  name  is  Sbeedy.  now  call  themselTet 
Silk.     In  cose  of  Latasbeeda,  the  inhabitants  believe  ' 
that  it  was  so  called  from  the  beautiful  smooth  strand 
in  the  little  bay — Leaha-sioiln,  silken  bed,  like  the 
"  Velvet  strand  "  near  Malahide,     Perhaps  they  ara  _ 
right. 

Cromlechs  are  called  in  many  parts  of  the  countr 
Leaba-Vhiarmada-tigus-Grainne,  the  bed  of  Diarmu 
and  Orainnc  ;  and  this  name  is  connected  with  t* 
well-known  legend,  that  Diarmaid  O'Duibhne  [D*l 
mod  O'DeeuaJ,  eloped  with  GrainnB,  the  daught€_ 
—pf  king  Cormao  moo  Art,  and  Finn  mac  CumhulV 
'  rothed  spouse.    TUe  pa^r  e\Mi3>.«^  l£ui&'«  ^unmt 
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a  year  and  a  day,  sleeping  in  a  (lifTerent 
I  night,  under  a  haba  erected  by  Uinrmaid 
lay'a  jotimey ;  and  aooording  to  Uie  legend 
were  just  y66  of  them  in  Ireland.  But  this  legend 
is  a  late  invention,  and  evidently  took  its  rise  from 
the  word  leabaidh,  which  was  understood  in  its  literal 
sense  of  a  bed.  The  fable  has,  however,  given  origin 
to  the  name  of  Labbadermody,  Diarmeid'e  bed,  a 
townland  in  the  parisli  of  Clondrohid  in  Cork  ;  and 
to  the  term  Labhaoalleo — Leaba-caillighe,  hag's  bed — 
sometimes  applied  to  these  monuments. 

In  some  parts  of  Ulster  a  cromlech  is  called  cloch- 
togbhala  [clogh-togla] ,  i.  e.  raised  or  lifted  stone,  in 
reference  to  the  covering  flag;  from  which  Cloch- 
togle  near  Enniskillen,  and  Cloghogle  (J  aspirated 
and  omitted — p.  21 ),  two  townlanda  in  Tyrone,  have 
their  name.  There  is  a  hill  near  Downpatriek  ealled 
Slieve-na-griddle,  the  mouutain  of  the  (jruli/k ;  the 
griddle  is  a  cromlech  ou  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  the 
name  ie  half  English,  and  very  modern.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  womlechs  are  sometimes  ealled 
"griddles  "in  other  places;  thus  Gabriel  Beranger, 
who  made  a  tour  through  Ireland  in  the  last  century, 
mentions  one  situated  in  a  bog  near  Easky  in  Sligo, 
which  was  usually  called  "  Finn  Mao  Cool's  Griddle." 
"  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  stone  circles  occur,  may  bo  seen  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  which  evidently  owe  their  upright 
position,  not  to  accident,  but  to  the  design  and  la- 
bour of  an  ancient  people.  They  are  called  by  the 
native  Irish  gallauns  or  ieaganiis,  and  in  character 
they  are  precisely  similar  to  tlie  boar-stones  of  Eng- 
land, the  hare-stane  of  Scotland,  and  maen-gwyr 
fWoles.  Many  tlieories  have  been  promu.l¥,ft.t«d. 
Aive  to  their  origin.    Thfey  aia  »i'^'^Kfi«&.  ^a' 
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^^Bbeen  idol-stnnes— to  have  li^eii  stones  nf  memorial- 
^^fto  have  been  ereoted  as  landmarks,  boundarieB,  &o.-* 
^^^  and,  lastly,  to  be  monuini?ntal  stones"  (Wskomaa*M 
"  Handbook  of  Irisli  Antiquities,"  p.  17).     We  knoia 
tbat  the  erection  of  pillar  stones  ae  sejiulohml  mat 
ments  is  often  recorded  ia  ancient  Irish  autboritaaf 
one  example  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  pas 
quoted  from  Leabhar  na  hUidhre  at  page  337 ; 
it  ia  probable  that  some  were  erected  for  other  p 
poses. 

There  are  several  words  in  Irieh  to  signify  8  pilll 
stone ;    one   of   which   is   coirthe  or  cairthe  [cc 
carha].     It  is  used  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  hu  ■ 
given  names  under  various  forms  to  many  different 
plaoes,  in  several  of  which  the  old  pillar  stones  are 
yet  standing.     The  beautiful  valley  and  lake  of  Glen- 
car,  on  the  borders  of  Leitrim  and  Slii^n,  is  called  irn^ 
Irish.   Oleatm-a'-chairthe    [GlenncarhaJ,  the  glen  A 
the  pillar  stone  ;  but  its  ancient  name,  as  used  I 
the  Four  Masters,  was  Gairlhe-MiiiMieann   [Cai 
Mulkan].     Carha  and  Carra,  the  names  of  sen 
townlands  in  Ulster  and  Connaught,  exhibit  the  w 
in  its  simple  anglicised  forms-     There  is  a  plooe  JI 
the  parish  of  Clonfert,  Cork,  called  Xnoekahomi 
whicn  represents  the  Irish  Cnoc-a'-ehairthi^ihe  hillv 
the  pillar  stone ;  and  in  Louth  we  find  Drumnat 
which  has  nearly  the  same  meaninj;. 

These  stones  are  also,  as  Mr.  Wakeman  remaj 
called  (jfilhiins  and  Icagninm.  The  Irish  form  of  t 
first  is  ijiillAii,  which  is  Boinetimes  corrupted  in  ( 
modem  language  to  dtiUfKi ;  it  has  given  name  \ 
Gallan  neai-  Ardstraw  in  Tyrone ;  and  to  Oalll  " 
and  Gallanes  in  Cork.  There  are  several  low  I 
ID  Ulster,  which,  from  a  mVkt  stone  standing  on  ^ 
tp,  wero  oalled  DnxmgaAVan,4.'a4.«i^«'^'^w«i.\i( 
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given  naines  to  townUnda.  Aghagnllon,  the  field  of 
the  gallan,  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Tyrone,  and 
of  a  parish  in  Antrim  ;  Knockagallaiie  (hill)  \&  the 
name  of  two  townlanda  in  Cork,  and  there  is  a  parish 
near  Mitohelstown  in  the  same  county,  called  KU- 
gullane,  the  church  of  the  pillar  etone. 

The  word  gnU,  of  whicli  ijatlun  is  a  diminutive,  was 
applied  to  Btanding  stones,  according  to  Cormac  man 
Cullenaii  (see  p.  5)3,  supra),  because  they  were  first 
erected  in  Ireland  by  the  Gaitk.  This  word  is  also 
used  in  the  formation  of  nanios ;  as  in  Cangiillia,  a 
place  near  Castleisland  in  Kerry,  the  Irish  name  of 
which  ia  Ceann-gailic,  the  head  or  hill  of  the  stand- 
ing stone-  The  adjective  ijnlhch,  meaning  a  place 
abounding  in  standing  Btones,  or  largo  Btonea  or  rocks, 
has  given  name  to  several  places  now  called  Gallagh, 
Bcatterad  through  all  the  provinces  except  Munster ; 
and  G-allow,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Meath,  is  another 
form  of  the  same  word. 

The  other  tenn  liagdn  [leegaun]  is  a  diminutive  of 
Hag,  which  will  be  noticed  farther  on ;  and  in  its 
application  to  a  standing  stone,  it  is  still  more  com* 
moa  than  gal/&n.  Legan,  Lcgane,  Legaun,  and 
Leegane,  all  different  anglicised  forms,  are  the  names 
of  several  places  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  the  English  plural,  Liggins  (pillar  stones)  is 
found  in  Tyrone.  Ballylegan,  the  town  of  the  stand- 
ing stone,  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Gaher  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  of  another  near  Glanworth  in  Cork ;  thero 
is  a  place  called  Tooraleagan  (Toor,  a  bleach  green) 
near  BoUylanders  in  Limerick  ;  and  HJuockalegaD. 
the  hill  of  the  pillar-stone,  is  the  name  of  hi^f  a 
dozen  townlanda  in  Ulster  and  Munster. 

Feri,  plural  ,ferfa,  signifies  a  grave  or  trends.,  t^vi 
old  name  of  Slane  on  the  Boyne,  waa  Perla-Jcif-Tftw, 
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and  the  aooount  giveti  by  Cn]gan  (Trias  Thaum., 
p.  20)  of  the  origin  of  thie  name,  brings  out  veiy 
clearly  the  meaning  of  /'-lin : — " There  is  a  iilace 
the  north  margin  of  (he  river  Boyne,  now 
Slaine;    [but  auoiently]  it  was  called  Ferfa-fn 
i.  e.  tliB  trenches  or  sepulchres  of  the  men  of 
because  the  servants  of  a  certnio  chieftain  named 
Fiac,  dng  deep  trendies  there,  to  inter  the  bodies  of 
the  slain," 

In  the  Book  of  Armagh  there  ia  an  interesting 
account  by  Tireohan,  of  the  burial  in  the  forta,  of 
Laeghaire's  three  daughters  (see  p,  17F),  supra),  who 
Lad  been  converted  by  St.  Patrick  : — "  And  the  days 
of  mourning  for  the  king's  daughters  were  acoom- 
pliahed,  and  they  buried  them  near  the  well  Clehaoh; 
and  they  made  a  circular  ditch  like  to  a  fevta ;  to* 
cause  BO  the  Scotia  people  and  geutiles  were  used  ~ 
do,  but  with  us  it  is  called  Ite/iguiw  [Irish  Rfltg),  i. 
the   remains   of  the  virgins"  (Todd's  Life   of 
Patrick,  p.  4o5)-    Fcrfn  waa  originally  a  pagan  ' 
oa  the  above  passage  very  clearly  shows,  but  . 
elunin  and  other  words,  it  was  often  adopted  by 
early  Irish  saints  (see  Beeves's  "  Ancient  Churchea 
Armagh,"  p.  47). 

The  nanifs  farta,  Ferta,  and  Fartha  (i.  e.  graT« 
each  of  which  is  applied  to  a  townlaud,  exhibit  I 
plural  in  its  simple  form  ;  with  the  addition  of  a 
to  the  singular,  we  have  Fertagh  and  Fartagh,  i. 
place  of  graves,  which  are  names  of  freqiient  oc 
rciioe.  Fertagh  near  Johnstown  in  Kilkenny  \ 
called  by  the  Four  Masters  Ft'i-ta-na-gcatfach,  t' 
graves  of  the  sheep ;  and  O'Donovan  states  that  a 
cording  to  tradition,  it  was  so  called  because  tb«  o 
oasea  of  a  great  number  ot  eheep  which  diwi  (rfj 
distemper,  were  buried,  ttwe.    l^(jiit"^»E!utift,X«V.  P 
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p.  498).  Id  the  purisli  of  Jlngheroas,  Monaglian, 
there  is  a  townland  called  Nnfarty,  i.  e.  the  graves, 
the  Irish  article  na,  forming  part  of  the  name.  The 
parish  of  Moyarta  in  Clare  which  gives  name  to  a 
barony,  ia  called  in  Irish  Magk-fherta  {/h  silent,  see 
p.  20),  the  plain  of  the  grave. 

Reilig,  old  Irish  rekc,  means  a  cemetery  or  grave- 
yard ;  it  is  the  Latin  re/iquitp,  and  was  borrowed  very 
early,  for  it  occurs  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated place  in  Ireland  with  this  name  was  Reilig- 
na-riogh,  or  "the  burial  place  of  the  kings,"  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Cruachan  in  Connaught,  one  of  the 
ancient  regal  cemeteries.  There  are  only  a  few 
places  in  Ireland  taking  their  names  from  this  term. 
Reliok  13  the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Westmeath, 
and  there  is  a  graveyard  in  the  parish  of  Carragh 
near  Naas,  county  Kildare,  called  The  Eeliok,  i.  e. 
the  cemetery.  The  parish  of  Relickmurry  [and 
Atbflssel]  in  Tipperary,  took  its  name  from  au  old 
burial  ground,  whose  church  must  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  the  name  siguifii 
Mary's  cemetery.  One  mile  8.  E,  of  Fortstewart  in' 
Londonderry,  there  arg  two  townlands  called  Ilose- 
liok  More  and  Roselick  Beg.  Boaeliok  is  a  modern 
contraction  for  Rosrdick  as  we  find  it  written  in  the 
Taxation  of  1306  ;  and  the  name  signifies  the  ro»  op 
point  of  the  cemetery.  There  is  a  spot  in  Koselick 
Beg  where  large  quantities  of  human  remains  have 
been  found,  and  the  people  have  a  tradition  that  a 
church  once  existed  there ;  showing  that  the  name 
a  fragment  of  true  history  [Reeves 
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"  The  most  iatereating  word  connected  witli  topiml 
nomenclature  is  ha!/i/.  As  an  existing  element  it  is 
the  most  prevalent  of  all  local  terms  in  Ireland,  there 
being  6,400  townlands,  or  above  a  tenth  of  the  eum 
total,  into  [the  beginning  of]  whose  names  this  word 
enters  as  on  element.  And  this  is  a  much  smaller 
proportion  t!ian  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  there  was  a  tendenoy,  at  least 
in  some  of  tho  northern  counties,  to  prefix  bal/y  to 
almost  every  name  whose  meaning  would  admit  of 
it"  ("The  Townland  Distribution  of  Ireland,"  by 
the  Uev.  "Wm.  Reeves.  D.  D.:  Proc.  R.I.A.,  ToL 
VII.,  p.  471J,  where  this  word  ImiUS  is  fully  dis- 
QUBsed). 

The  Irish  word  hatl^  la  now  understood  to  mea 
town  or  townland,  but   in    its  original  noof^ta 
it  denoted  simply  focus — place  or  situation ;    it  is  1j 
explained  in  various  ancient  glosses,  such  as  t 
in  the    Book    of  Armagh,  Gormao's  Glossary,  1 
Book  of  Iiecan,  &c. ;  and  it  is  used  in  this  seaae 
the  Leabhar  na  hUidhre,  and    in  many  other  olff 
authorities. 

In  writings  of  more  modem  date,  it  is  often  used 
to  signify  a  residence  or  military  station—a  natitnl_ 
extensionof  meaning  from  the  original.  " 
the  Fcur  Masters,  at  1560,  state  that  Owi 
having  been  kept  in  prison  by  his  brother,  ( 
ieeper,  "  and  ascending  to   the  top  of 
aied  out  that  the  oaatle  ^BftHi.^as'^ii'««f," 
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i//*  evidently  means  tlie  fortresa  in  wluoli  lie 
infincd.  lu  the  Yellow  Book  of  Leonn, 
;IoS8  explains  a  rath  Ci.  e.  a  fort  or  residenoo)  by 
.  aile ;  and  in  tlie  story  of  "  The  fate  of  the  childrpn  of 
Xir  "  we  rend  : — "  She  [Aeifc]  went  on  to  [the  fairy 
Teaidence  called]  Sidh  Biiidlihh  Deirg  [&hoe-Boov- 
derg]  ;  and  the  nobles  of  the  baik  hade  her  welcome" 
(Atlantis,  VII.,  p.  124). 

This  application  of  the  term  is  obviously  prfl- 
served  in  the  narao  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
the  Howth  lighthouse  is  built,  which  is  called  the 
Green  liailry.  Our  Annals  relate  that  Criffan, 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  first  century,  had  his  rcsl- 
-denoe,  Bun-Criffim,  at  Bm  Edarov  Howth,  where  he 
diedinA.  D.  9,  "after  returning  from  the  faraousex- 
pedition  upon  which  he  had  gone.  It  was  from  this 
expedition  he  brought  with  him  the  wonderful  jewels, 
among  which  were  a  golden  chariot,  and  a  golden 
oliesa-Doard  [inlaid]  with  a  hundred  transparent 
gems,  and  a  beautiful  cloak  embroidered  with  gold. 
He  brought  a  conquering  sword,  with  many  serpents 
of  reBned  massy  gold  inlaid  in  it;  a  shield  with 
bosses  of  bright  sQver;  a  spear  from  the  wound  of 
which  no  one  recovered ;  a  sling  from  which  no  err- 
ing shot  was  discharged  ;  and  two  greyhounds,  with 
a  silver  chain  between  them,  which  chain  was  worth 
three  hundred  eitmhah;  with  many  other  precious 
articles"  (Four  Masters,  A,  I).  9), 

Petrie  and  O'Donovan  both  believe  that  the  ligl 
bouse  occupies  the  site  of  this  ancient  fortress ;  aai 
portions  of  the  fosses  by  which  it  was  defended  ara 
still  clearly  traceable  across  the  neck  of  the  little 
peninsula.  The  Kov.  J.  P.  Shearman  ia  of  opinion 
that  it  was  situated  higher  up,  where  the  oli  Baiiwi 
"■'Thtliouflo  stood ;    but  thia  does  uo^  m-^ttJaijA^  *• 
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derivation  of  tlie  name,  And  so  tha  memory  of 
Criffan's  old  hath/,  which  has  long  been  lost  in  popular 
tradition,  still  lives  in  the  name  of  the  Bailey  Ughl 
house.  Ill  the  oolloquial  language  of  tlie  presBM 
day  the  word  bnik  is  used  to  signify  Aomn,  wliidl.|_ 
obviously  a  relic  of  its  more  ancient  applieatioD  tO  I 
resideuoe. 

In  modern  times  this  word  is  usually  translated 
"  town  ; "  but  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  emalleat 
village,  even  to  a  collection    of  only  a  couple  of 
houses.     It  is  also  used  to  designate  mere  town/amh, 
without  any  reference  at  all  to  habitations.     This  ap- 
plication is  OS  old  as  the  twelfth  century ;  for  we  AIB-^ 
informed  by  Dr.  Reeves  that  the  word  was  often  ■ 
used  in  the  charters  of  that  period,  such  as  thow4 
Kella,  Newry,  Ferns,  &e.,  in  which  numbers  of  dea 
minations  are  mentioned,  whose  names  contain  it^ 
the  forms,  hafi,  baley,  balU,  ball,  &o.     It  is  probi 
that  in  many  old  names  which  have  descended  tool 
own  time  the  word  hally  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  "" 
sidence,"  but  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  distid 
guish  them ;  and  I  liave,  for  the  sake  of  unifonni(j 
tliroughout  this  took  translated  the  word  by  "  tow 
or  "  townland." 
I       The  most  common  anglicised  form  of  hailc  is  ba^ 
I  which  is  found  in  a  vast  number  of  names  ;  suoh  f 
'   Ballyorgan  near  Kilfinane  in  Limerick,  which  t 
people  call  in  Irish  Baite-Aragain,  the  town  of  An 
gat),  an  ancient  Irish  personal  name,  the  same  a 
modern  Horgan  or  Organ.     In  Ballybofoy  (Douegl 
the  ballp  is  a  modem  addition  ;  and  the  place,  if 
had  retained  an  angUoised  I'orni  of  the  old  aoi 
Srath-bo'Fiaick  {Four  Masters),  i^hould  haro  b 
cnUed  Sratliho/eij.    Somo  old  chief  or  occupier  nai 
Fi&ch  must  have  in  past  limefeV^^h.Via.'w^nnL^ 
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beautiful  bolm  along  the  river  Finn  near  the  town . 
for  the  name  signifies  the  sra/h  or  river  holm  of 
Piaeh's  cows.  Hallyheige  in  Kemr  has  its  name 
firom  the  family  of  O'Teige,  its  full  L-ish  name  being 
Baile-ui-Tfuidij  ;  and  BullylaDdera  is  in  like  manner 
called  Irom  the  English  family  of  Landers.  Indeed, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  these  Ballys  take  thi ' 
names  from  families,  of  which  many  are  so  plain 
to  tell  their  own  story. 

When  bally  is  joined  to  the  article  followed  by 
noun  in  the  genitive  singular,  if  the  noun  be  mosoi 
line,  the  Irish  BuUe-an-  is  generally  oontraoted 
Baltin- ;  oa  we  End  in  Ballinrobe  in  Mayo,  which  tl 
Four   Masters  write  Baik-an-liodhba    [lloba],   ths 
town  of  the  (river)  Eobe;  and  in  Ballinourry,  Bal- 
lincurra,  and  Eallincurrig,  all  of  which  are  iu  Irish 
Baik-aii-ckun-aigh,  the  town  of  the  moor  or  marsh. 
But  it  is  oocasiouiilly  made  Ballyii-,  as  iu  Ballyiieety, 
the  name  of  a  dozen  places,  cliiefly  iu  Wiitei-ford, 
Tipperary.  and  Limerick,  which  represents  the  sound 
ot  iW&lnsh.  Baik-an-Fhaeiie,  the  town  of  AVhite,  a 
family  name  of  English  origin.     If  the   following 
noun  be  feminine,  or  in  the  genitive  plural,  the  Irish 
Baik-na-  b  made  either  Ballina-  or  liallyiia- ;    as  iu 
the  common  townlond  names,  Ballynahijich  and  Bal-j 
linaliinoh,  the  town  of  the  island  ;  Ballynaglogh,  th) 
town  of  the  stones  {clock,  a.  atone). 

In  the  counties  on  the  easteru  coast.  lri//y  is  very 
often  shortened  to  bal,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples,  such  as  Baldoyle  near  Dublin,  which  is 
written  in  the  Registry  of  All  Hallows,  Balydowyl, 
and  in  other  old  Anglo-Irish  authorities,  Boliydub-i 
gain,  Balydugil,  Ballydowill,  &a. — Irish,  Baile-DubK^ 
jfhoill,  the  town  of  Dubhghall  or  Doyle,  a  personal 
IS  meaning  biack  Qull  or  foteigofcic,    fiwj^\^'?^. 
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the  town  of  Brecan,  a  very  usual  personal  : 
Balrath  is  geDerally  the  town  of  tho  fort ;  bnt  I 
rath  in  the  parish  of  Castle  town -Kiodal  en  i 
meath,  is  BiU-ratlia  (Four  M.),  the  bil'v  or 
tree  of  the  rath.     Baltrasna,  oroBa-town,  i.  e.  plu 
in  a  transverse  direction,  the  same  name  t 
trosua,  Balljtarsna,  and  Balljtarsnej'. 

The  plural  of  baile  is  bailli;  which  appears  in  nai 
as  it  ia  pronounced,  hallij.     There  is  a  town!and  j 
Wioklow,    near  Hollywood,  called   Baltyboys,  i 
Boioe's  townlands ;  and  a  furtlier  step  in  the  proe 
of  anglieisation  appears  in  its  alias  name  of  Boystoi 
which  form  has  given  name  to  the  pariali,    Bal 
in  Armagh,   bare  townlauds,  L  &   hare  of 
Balfydaniel  in  Cork,  Douull's  or  Dorahnall's  t' 
lurids.     The  dinnTiutives  Balleen  and  Balteon  (li 
town)  are  tlie  names  of  Bovernl  phioes  in  K  11 
and  the  Muiisli'r  oounties;    BHlte»nbi-aek  iu  I 
SpiK^lcd  little  town. 

Baiie  is  uot  niia.'h  liable  to  ohanges  of  form  ft 
than  I  have  noticed ;  yet  in  a  few  names  we  I 
much  disguised.  Por  instance,  Coolballow  i 
parish  of  Kerloge,  Wexford,  represents  CuUbkt 
back  town,  the  same  as  wa  find  in  Coolbally  ano 
Coolhallyogan  (Hogan's)  in  Queen's  County,  and 
Ccjolballyshane  (John's)  in  Limerick.  The  proper 
original  of  BaunV/i?  in  InniBhowen,  Donegal,  ia  Bo* 
.  bhaile,  cowtown ;  Loughio/Zard  near  Clano,  Kildare, 
I  the  lake  of  the  high-town;  UerryinV/ow  in  Leitrim 
represents  Doirf-bkaile,  which,  with  the  root  wotdv 
reversed,  is  the  same  name  as  Ballinderry,  the  t 
of  the  derry  or  oak  wood. 

Sraid  [sraud]  signifies  a  street,  and  appaoj*  fo<^ 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  ityafa.    The  Four  Mf 
use    it    oiioe    when  ttiey  tafto.'Cwu  Stoil-an-j 
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[Sraud-ftn-eena],  the  street  of  the  wine,  now  Wine- 
tavern-street  in  Dublin.  There  are  several  town- 
lands  in  Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry,  called 
Straid,  which  is  one  of  its  English  forms,  and  which 
enters  into  several  other  names  in  the  same  counties; 
we  find  Strode  in  Mayo,  and  Slradeen,  little  street, 
in  Monaghan.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  drad,  as 
in  Stradjreagh  in  Londonderry,  grey-street ;  Strad- 
avoher  near  Thurlee,  the  street  of  the  road :  Strad- 
brook  near  Monkstown,  DubHn,  is  very  probably  a 
translation  of  Sfuthait-na-sraide  [Sruhanasrauda],  the 
brook  of  the  street. 

A  village  consisting  of  one  street,  undefended  by 
either  walls  or  castle^a  small  unfortified  hamlet- 
was  often  called  SrudhAaUe,  i.  e.  street-town;  which, 
in  its  EiigliMh  form,  Stradhtdly,  is  the  name  of  several 
villages,  parishes,  and  towiilaiids,  in  ihesoiitlierii  half 
of  Irclniid.  Strndlially  in  Queen's  Cuunty,  is  mi-n- 
tinne!  by  the  Four  Musters,  who  onll  it  "  HiViti/iuilt 
of  Leiat." 

Suiri/hfs  [burris]  signifies  a  hurijnije  or  borough. 
This  word  was  introduced  by  the  Anglo-Normans, 
who  applied  it  to  the  small  borough  towns  which 
they  established,  several  of  which  have  retained  the 
original  designations.  After  the  twelfth  century,  it 
is  often  found  in  Irish  writmga,  but  always  as  a  jMttt 
of  local  names. 

It  is  usually  spelled  in  the  present  anglicised  names 
Borris,  Burris,  and  Burges,  which  are  met  with 
forming  the  whole  or  part  of  names  in  several  of  the 
Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster  counties ;  it  does 
not  occur  in  Ulster.  Burriscarra,  Borris- in -Ossory, 
Borrisoleagh,  and  Burrishoole,  were  so  called  to  dis- 
tipguish  them  from  each  other,  and  from  other 
1  being  situated  in  the  a)id«u\,  VftvrA'j.Twfc 
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Carra,  OsBory,  Leagh  or  Ui-Luighdhfoeh,  and  Vmhall, 
or  "The  Owles."  Borrisnafarney,  the  name  of  a 
parisli  in  Tipperary,  signifies  the  borough  of  the 
aider-plain  {see  Foraoj')  ;  Borriaokane,  O'KeaDe's 
borough  town. 

Graig,  a  village.  It  is  supposeil  by  many  to  bavo 
been  introduood  by  the  Anglo-NonnauB,  but  its  ori- 
gin is  very  doubtful-  It  is  used  extensively  in  tha 
formation  of  names,  there  being  upwards  of  s 
placet  called  Graigue,  and  a  great  many  othsi 
whose  names  it  forms  a  part.  It  does  Dot  ooa 
all  in  Ulster- 

The  name  of  Graigueoamanagh  in  Kilkenny,  I 
testimony  to  its  former  ecoleaiaetioal  eminenoe,  J 
signifies  the  village  of  the  monks ;  Oraiguealugl 
Qraiguenaspiddogue,  both  in  Carlow,  the  villaj 
the  hollow,  and  of  the  robin -red  breasts ;  Graigi 
hfine  ill  Tipperary,  the  gniig  of  the  frfaghatu 
whortleberries.  Gragane  aud  Grnigeeu  in  Limerick, 
Gragan  in  Clare,  and  Grageen  in  Wexford,  all  signify 
little  village,  being  different  forms  of  t!ie  diminutive ; 
Ardgraigue  in  Galway,  and  Ai^dgregane  in  Tipperan,", 
the  Height  of  the  village. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FOEDS,   WEIRS,   and  BRIDOBfl. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  a  country  often,  for  obvioos 
reasons,  selected  the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  settle- 
Dients',  aod  the  position  most  generally  ohosett  waa 
oppoBite  B  part  ot  IKq  ti\x&vai  k>iSd.i^\sd>\'3  josUqw  to 
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be  fordable  by  foot  passengers.  Many  of  our  impop-! 
taut  towns,  as  tbeir  names  clearly  indicate,  derive' 
their  origin  from  these  primitive  and  solitary  settle- 
ments ;  but  most  of  the  original  fords  have  been  long 
sinoe  spanned  by  bridges. 

But  whetlier  there  was  question  of  settlements  or 
not,  the  fordable  points  of  rivers  must  have  been 
known  to  the  very  earliest  colonists,  and  distinguished 
by  names  ;  for  upon  this  knowledge  dependod,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  facility  and  safety  of  iiiteroommu- 
nioation,  before  the  ereotion  of  bridges.  Fords  were, 
generally  speaking,  natural  features,  but  in  almost  all 
oases  they  were  improved  by  artificial  means,  as  wa 
find  mentioned  by  Boate: — "  Concerning  the  fords : 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  everywhere,  where  the 
high-ways  meet  with  great  brooks  or  small  rivers, 
bridges  are  found  for  to  pass  them,  but  in  very  many 
places  one  is  constrained  to  ride  through  the  water 
itself,  the  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  rivers  kept 
themselves  everywhere  enclosed  between  their  banks; 
wherefore  they  are  not  only  suffered  in  such  places  to 
spread  themselves  abroad,  but  men  help  thereto  as 
much  as  they  can,  to  make  the  water  so  much  thi 
shallower,  and  cnnsequentlv  the  easier  to  be  passed' 
(Nat.  Hist.,  C.  VII.,  Sect.'VII.).  Very  often  ols 
when  circumstances  made  it  necessary,  a  river  wi 
rendered  passable  at  some  particular  point,  eve 
where  there  was  no  good  natural  ford,  by  laying  down 
atones,  trees,  or  wicker  work.  For  these  reasons  I 
have  included  "Fords"  in  this  third  part  among 
artiBcial  structures. 

There  are  several  Irish  words  for  the  different  kinds 
of  fords,  Bf  which  the  most  common  ia  ath,  cognate 
with  Latin  cadiim.  In  the  various  £oim&  aUi,  ivH, 
at*f^,  agh,  a,  &o.,  ii  forms  a  part  ot\»\uiAie4»'iV\iW»s«' 
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all  over  Ireland  (aee  p.  44,  supra).     Tlia  Slw 
must  have  boen  anoiently  fordable  at  Athloae ; 
there  was  a  time  wbea  the  site  of  the  preseot  bq 
town  was  a  wilJ  waste,  relieved  bjr  a  few  EoUts) 
huts,  and  wheu  tha  traveller— directed  perhaps  bjff 
prot'esaioual  guide — struggled  aoross  the  dangex 
passage  where  the  bridge  iiow  spans  the  streaia. 
appefira  from  the  "  Battle  of  Moylena"  (p.  (iO),  tl 
this  place  was  first  called  Athmore,  great  ford,  whia 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Ath-Lunin,  the  ford  oi 
Luan,  aman's  name,  formerly  very  common,    I  know 
nothing  further  of  this  Luan,  except  that  wo  leani 
bis  father's  name  from  a  passage  iu  the  tale  """■y^ 
"The  fate  of  thei.'hildrenof  Tuireann,"  in  wliioh  Uufl 
place  is  colled -d'A-iHo/H-w/c-Xmi/Arf/iMc/,  the  ford aH 
Luan  the  son  of  Lewy.  ^| 

Atiileaguo  on  the  8uok  in  the  oounty  HoseomiQiqH 
is  called  by  the  Four  Masters  Ath'liug,  the  fonl  iH 
the  stones,  or  more  iixWy,  Alh-liag-Maenagain,  irt^^ 
St.  Maenagan,  who  was  formerly  venerated  tb^^| 
though  no  longer  remembered.  The  people  say  thf^| 
there  is  one  particular  stone  which  the  river  ndv^jfl 
covers  in  its  frequent  inundations,  and  that  if  it  «b^| 
covered,  the  town  would  he  drowned.  Thero  ^<M|^| 
another  Ath-liag  on  the  Shannon,  which  \b  also  VflSfl 
olten  mentioned  in  the  Annals ;  it  crossed  i\w  ritdH 
at  the  present  village  of  Lnnesborough,  and  it  ia  a^B 
called  in  Irish  Buile-atha-liiig,  or  in  Knglisb  BaJ]|^| 
league  (the  ton'n  of  the  ford  of  the  stones),  wlueh  ||9 
the  name  of  that  part  of  Lanesborough  lying  oa  tfeifl 
west  bank  of  iheSnannon.  Anol  hernnme  nearly  tuB 
some  as  this,  is  that  of  Alhlacca  in  Limerick,  whld^l 
H-an  so  called  from  a  ford  on  the  Morning  Star  riv^H 
■ioiL/7ed  in  Irish  .i^/Zi-ieacachieVQU^  ot^^gy  ford.  <^^H 
K  will  Appear  as  I  go  on,  fooi  a  ^wA.  tmsiT  ^^^^| 
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plaoes  derive  their  names  from  tiiose  atoay  fonL^ 
There  wns  another  ford  higlier  up  on  the  same  nvsi^ 
which  the  Four  Masters  call  Jid-alha-ua-nDeiae  [Bel- 
lananeasy],  the  ford-mouth  of  the  Desii,  from  the 
old  territory  of  Deis-b^ag,  which  lay  round  the  hill  of 
Knockauy  ;  and  in  the  shortened  form  of  At/i-nDein'^ 
it  gives  name  to  the  surrounding  parish,  now  called 
AUmeaey. 

Ath  is  represented  by  aa  in  Drumaa,  the  name  of 
two  townlands  in  Fermanagh,  in  Irish,  Dniim-afhii, 
the  ridge  of  the  ford.  A  ford  on  the  river  Inny,  for- 
merly surrounded  with  trees,  gave  name  to  the  little 
village  of  Finnea  in  AVestmeath,  which  the  Four 
Mastere  call  FiJh-an-adia  [Fee-au-aba],  the  wood  of 
tiie  ford,  Affane,  a  well-known  place  on  the  Black- 
water,  took  its  name  from  a  ford  across  the  river 
about  two  miles  below  Cappoquin  ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  Four  Masters,  when  recording  the  battle  fuuglit 
there  in  the  3-ear  1505,  between  tlie  rival  houses  of 
Desmond  and  Ormood,  and  they  call  it  Ath-mheadh- 
on  \_Ah-iiiiir'],  middle  ford.  At  the  year  524,  we  read 
in  the  Four  Masters,  "  the  battle  of  Alh-Sidhe  [AU- 
shee]  (was  gained)  by  Muircheartaoh  (king  of  Ireland) 
against  the  Leinatermen, where  Sidhe,the  son  of  Dift 
was  alain,  from  whom  Ath-^it//ie  [on  the  Boj. 
the  ford  of  Sidhe]  is  called;"  and  the  place  haa  p 
served  this  name,  now  changed  to  Assey,  which,  Ir 
the  original  ford,  has  been  extended  to  a  pariah.  TIj 
same  authority  states  (A.  D.  5^6),  that  Sin  [She 
the  daughter  of  Sidhe,  afterwards  killed  Muu-chi 
tauh,  by  burning  the  house  of  Cletty  over  bis  hee 
in  revenge  of  her  father's  death. 

Ath  ia  very  often  combined  with  baiU,  forminff  fi 
compound  BaiU-nlhu  [BaUy-aha^,  1V\«  Vw^-a  tAjj 
ford;  of  which  Bnllyooy  lu  lb.6  "Kabs*  *i<*''™" 


tbe  same  name,  but  it  probalJ 
[^Baile-buid/ie']  in  somo  of  tiieafll 
the  parish  of  Templemore,  ]l 
annals  Jiaile-atha-lcathain,  till 
ford.  The  parish  of  Bailee  I 
the  taxation  of  1306,  Balialhl 
that  tho  original  name  is  Ba\ 
Ant,  p.  41). 

The  diminutive  athdn  [ahaud 
renee ;  in  the  forms  of  Aliane  an 
it  gives  names  to  several  townj 
counties ;  and  there  is  a  parish  ' 
anloo,  or  in  Irish  Athan-Lughs, 

The  word  141  or  biul  [bole] 
mouth,  but  in  a  secondary  senst 
Latin  os,  to  signify  an  entraafl 
this  sense,  it  appears  in  Bella^ 
lags  lying  west  of  Athlone.  j 
and  the  town  there  was  formil 
place,  oalled  in  Irish  a  lalhach 
Four  Masters  mention  by  the  qs 
tuthbil;  aud  the  spot  where  tt 
oftllfld  BeUlathttiah.  the  entrana* 
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has  ID  fact  mucl)  tlie  same  eigtiificiitioii  as  alh  itsrlf. 
It  is  80  often  used  in  this  manner  that  the  word  b^i 
alone  aometunes  denotes  a  ford,  Belclare,  now  the 
name  of  a  parish  in  Galway.  was  more  anciently  ap- 

{ilied  to  a  castle  erected  to  defeud  a  ford  on  the  road 
eading  to  Tunm.  which  was  called  Bcl-aii-ch/air,  the 
ford  or  entrance  of  the  plank.  There  is  also  a  town- 
land  in  Alayo,  called  Belclare,  and  another  in  Sligo, 
which  the  Four  Masters  call  Bcl-n»-vlilair.  Phale 
near  Enniskeea  in  Cork,  is  called  in  the  Annals  of 
lanisfallen,  Ini»-aii-bbeit  [Innishanm/c],  the  island  or 
river  holm  of  the  mouth,  the  last  syllable  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  present  name. 

Tiie  proper  anglicised  form  of  bcl-atha,  is  hcUa, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  many  names.  Bel- 
lanagare  in  lloscommon,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Charles  O'Conor  the  historian,  is  called  in  Irish  Bd- 
atba-na-gcan;  the  ford-mouth  of  the  cars  {see  for  cars 
2nd  Ser.,  chap  xi.) ;  Lisbellaw  in  Fermanagh,  Xios- 
bcl-atha.  the  Ik  of  the  ford-mouth.  Sometimes  the 
article  intervenes,  making  bel-an-alha  in  the  original, 
the  correct  modem  representative  of  which  is  bellana, 
as  we  find  in  Beilanacargy  in  Cavan,  the  ford-mouth 
of  the  rock 

Bil-ath'i  is  often  changed  in  modern  names  to  bnlli 
or  ballij,  as  if  the  original  root  were  baile  a  town ; 
and  bel-an-aiha  is  made  hnllina.  Uotli  of  these 
modern  forms  are  very  general,  but  they  are  so 
incorrect  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  corruptions. 
Balliua  is  the  name  of  about  twenty-five  townlands 
and  villages  in  dilferent  parts  of  Ireland,  several  of 
which  are  written  Bel-an-atka  in  the  aunals.  Ballina 
in  Tipperary,  opposite  Killaloe.  was  so  palled  from 
the  ford — now  spanned  by  a  bridge — caVlevV  AtKa-uii- 
boriim/ia,  the  ford  of  the  cow  tribute  ;  a.Ti4  Vet^  n-^ 
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doubt  the  grent  moaaich  Brian  was  acoustonaedv 
cross  t!ie  Sliannon  wden  returning  to  hia  p&laoe  4 
Kiiioora,  with  the  herds  of  oattle  exacted  from  v 
Loinstermen  (bga  Boro,  below).    Bnllina  in  Mayo,  ( 
the  Moy,  is  somewhat  different,  and  reprei 
longer  name,  for  it  is  called  in  an  ancient  r 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  B'l-atha-an-fJieadhn  [Bellabiu 
the  ford-mouth  of  the  wood.    We  find  tins  oompt 
also  in  Ballinafad  in  Sligo,  whioh  the  Four  1 
call  liel-an-atlia-fiiilii  [Bellanafada],  the  month  o 
long  ford;  and  there  is  a  village  in  Leitrini  i 
eeveral  townlands  in  other  counties,  called  Bal" 
more,  the  nioutii  of  the  great  ford. 

Bvl-afhn  is  rediined  to  lially  and  hnlli  in  1 
lowing  names.  The  ford  on  the  river  Erne  t 
which  the  town  of  Ballyshannon  rose,  is  en 
tJie  aiiualiatB,  A/Ii-Si-anait/fi  and  JM-iitha-t 
[Bellashanny];  from  the  latter,  the  modem  nu 
is  derived,  and  it  means  the  mouth  of  Seanach's 
Shannaghs  ford,  a  man's  name  in  oommon  i 
The  on  in  BallyshannoH  is  a  modern  oomiption ; 
people  call  the  town  Bdllyshniirty,  which  is  nearer 
original ;  and  in  an  Inquisition  of  Jamos  I..  % 
given  will]  perfeot  correctnesa,  Beitliiah'nin;/.  Bi' 
shannon  in  Kildare,  west  of  KilcuUen  Bridge,  is  i 
called  in  Irish  Alh- Scniiaiitk  (Tour  Masters),  8| 
aoh's  foi-d  ;  and  the  present  name  was  formed,  a 
case  of  the  northern  town,  by  prefixing  Bel.  It  Rpp 
from  a  record  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  that  Uria  J 
in  luldare  was  also  called  Vehba. 

Tliere  is  a   ford  on  the  river  Boro  in  Wtia 
called  Brl-atliti-Bovtimha,  which    preson-fls   ll 
mory  of  tlw  well-known   Bunmihir  or  eow  t 
long  exacted  from  tlw  tiug«  'if  J«iu»teT  by 
jjorclie  of  Irelund  {.see  ^.  Voiy    l^ttnfc^ofcV 
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of  thename,  £f)J7f»/A"  [Boru],tbi8  river — so  lovingly 
oommemorated  in  Mr,  Kennedy's  interefiting  bonk, 
"  The  bunks  of  tbe  Boro  " — derives  its  name.  The 
ford  is  called  Benhhomce,  in  an  inqiiieition  of 
Charles  I.,  and  in  the  modern  form  Ballyboro,  it 
gives  name  tn  a  townland,  Ballylicky,  on  the  road 
from  Glengarriff  to  Bantry  in  Cork,  where  the  river 
Ouvane  enters  Bantry  Bay,  is  called  iu  Irish  lirU 
aHia-licf,  the  ford-mouth  of  the  flag  stone,  and  who- 
ever has  seen  it  will  acknowledge  the  appropriateneea 
cf  the  name.  All  the  plaoea  called  Bellanali  ' 
derive  their  namea  from  similar  fords. 

When  a  river  spread  widely  over  a  craggy  or  rug^ 
ged  spot,  the  rough  shallow  ford  thus  formed  waa 
often  called  ncnirlih  [scjirriv],  or  as  O'Reilly  spells  it, 
scirbh.  A  ford  of  this  kind  on  a  small  river  in  Clare, 
gave  name  to  the  little  town  of  Scarriff ;  and  there 
are  several  townlands  of  the  same  name  in  Cork, 
Kerry,  and  Galway.  Near  Newtownhamiltoa  in 
Armagh,  there  are  two  adjoining  townlands  called 
Sfcerriff;  and  the  same  term  is  found  shortened  in 
Scarnageeragh  in  Monaghan,  Scairhh-na-gcaerarh,  the 
shallow  ford  of  the  sheep- 

The  syllable  ach  is  sometimes  added  to  this  word 
in  the  colloquial  language,  making  ncidrbhffic/t  [i 
vaghl,  which  lias  the  same  meaning  as  the  original^ 
this  derivative  is  represented  by  Scarva,  the  name 
^a  in  Down;  Soarvy  in  Monaghan  ;  and  Si 
[  ragh  in  Tipperary  and  Cork, 

In  the  end  of  names,  when  the  word  occurs  in 
i  genitive,  it  is  usunlly,  tliough  not  always,  anglicised 
I  triirry,  as  in  Ballynascarry  in  Westmeath  and  Kil- 
I  kenny,  the  town  of  the  ford ;  and  Laokanascarry  in 
[■Limerick,  the  flagstones  of  the  shallow  ford.  A  fotd 
""  'b  kind,  where  the  old  toad  CTosse&^.^l^*i<3t^i^^ 
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river,  gave  name  to  Enniskerry  in  "Wicklow.  TW 
spot  is  truly  desoribed  by  the  term  scairbh,  beln 
rugged  and  stony  even  now ;  tlic  natives  call  it  At 
tiashrri/,  nnd  its  Irish  name  is  obviously  A/h-M 
scairhhe  fAnascarry],  the  ford  of  the  scan-i^or  roug 
rirar- crossing.  Other  forms  are  seen  in  BoIIodaf 
Boarrow  and  Bellanascarva  in  Sligo,  the  ford-mouUi 
of  the  scarrif  (see  p.  357). 

The  word/pflrsnrf  [farsad]  is  applied  to  a  sandbaol! 
formed  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  by  the  opposing  — 
currents  of  tide  and  stream,  which  at  low  water  ofb"^ 
formed  a  firm,  and  comparatively  safe  passage  acr . 
The  teiTu  is  pretty  common,  especially  in  the  WM 
where  theas  famets  are  of  considerable  importance,  | 
in  many  places  they  serve  the  inhabitants  inste  ' 
of  bridges.     Colgan  translates  the  word,  "  viidiim  ^ 
trq/rcfiiH." 

A  sandbank  of  this  kind  across  the  mouth  of  t 
LagQD  gave  name  to  Belfast,  which  is  called  in  I 
autlioriliea  5(7-/'r<Vs</^,  thefordof  the/c/rsr/;  and  ti 
same  name,  in  the  uncontracted  form  Belfarsad,  Q 
curs  ill  Mayo.     There  is  now  a  bridge  over  the  o' 
sandbank  that  gave  name  to  the  village  of  FarfliA 
near  Aghada  on  Cork  harbour :  the  origin  of  thil^ 
niime  isquite  forgotten, and  the  people  call  liFamde, 
and  understand  it  to  be  an  English  word;  but  the 
name   of   the  adjacent  townland   of  Ballynafarsid 
proves,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  it  took  its  aai 
from  a  fai-iet.     Callanafersy  in  Kerry,  between  t_ 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Maine  and  Laune.  is  somewlu 
softened  down  from  the  Irish  name  Ca//i-na-/eirt^ 
the  ferry  of  tfie/f/csc/,     On  the  river  Swilly  where j[ 
narrows  near  Letterkenoy,  there  wae  &/arsei  whiohq 
Cid  times  was  evidently  an  important  pass,  for  tt' 
^our  Masters  record  sevctaV  taV^-W  fevi^ht  near  il 
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it  is  noTv  cfJIed  Faraetmore,  and  it  can  still  be  crossed 
at  low  water- 

_  KkUh  oTkpish,\i\  Irish  rm  [keah],  is  a  kind  of  cause- 
toy  made  of  wickerwork,  and  sometimes  of  boughs 
If  trees  and  brambles,  across  a  small  river,  a  marsh, 
r  a  deep  bog.  Tho  word  means  primarily  wicker  or 
leket  work  ;  and  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
od,  they  measure  and  sell  turf  by  the  kiKh,  wbioh 
■iginally  meant  a  large  'nieker  basket.  These  wic- 
kerwork  bridges  or  kishes,  were  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  are  so  still  in 
some  districts.  The  Four  Masters  record  at  1483, 
that  O'Donnell  on  a  certain  occasion  constructed  a       yj 

Etci/jf/i-rfmfApf[casfiy-drobet]  or  wicker  bridge  acrosa^^Bi 
Blackwater  in  Tyrone,  for  his  army ;  and  wheo^^^f 
y  had  crossed,  he  let  the  bridge  float  down  th^^^B 
lam.  The  memory  of  this  primitive  kind  of  bridge  ^^H 
is  preserved  in  many  places  by  the  names. 
This  word  appears  in  its  simple  form  ii 


1  in  Kesh,  a 
small  town  in  Fermanagh  ;  and  in  Kish,  a  townland 
near  Arklow  ;  and  I  suppose  the  Kish  light,  outside 
Dublin  ISay,  must  have  been  originally  floated  on  a 
wicker  I'ramework.  A  causeway  of  brambles  and 
clay  made  across  a  marsh,  not  far  from  a  high  lime- 
stone rock,  gave  name  to  the  village  of  Kesbcarrigan 
in  Leitriin,  the  keek  of  the  corrif/an  or  little  rock. 
There  is  a  place  not  far  from  llallow,  called  Anna- 
kisha  (Alli-tia-ekf)  the  ford  of  the  wiekerwork  cause- 
way— a  name  that  points  clearly  to  the  manner  in, 
which  the  ford  on  the  river  was  formerly  rendered" 

E sable. 
Sometimes  nwodi,  or  in  English  kishogh,  is  the 
n  used,  and  this  in  fact  is  rather  more  common 
n  khh  :  we  find  it  as  lusha  near  Wesford  \  and. 
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the  same  form  is  preserved  in  Kiahaboy  {bo'j,  yi 
in  Arraagli.  Otlier  modifications  ftre  seen  in 
Olebe  in  Donegal ;  Cassagh  in  Kilkenny ;  a 
ComakesBogh  in  Fermanagh,  the  round  bill  i 
wicker  causeway.  Kisho^,  little  I'i^h,  is  the 
of  a  plttoe  near  Lucan  in  Dublin. 

Those  wickerwork  causeways  were  also  oft«n  de> 
rignated  by  the  word  cliath  [clee],  which  primarily 
means  a  hurdle ;  the  diminutive  clctkniit  b1os««  tiijil- 
htm  in  the  Sg.  M8.  of  Zeuas  (Gram.  Oelt.,  p.  28S] 
and  it  is  cognate  with  Lat,  cliiellw  and  Fr.  dale. 
artificial  ford  of  this  kind  was  construoted  aoross 
Liffey  (see  p.  45),  in  very  early  ages;  and  the 
that  subsequently  sprung  up  around  it  waa  from  tha 
circumstance  called  Ath-dioth  [Ah-clee],  the  ford  of 
hurdles,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Dublin-  Thie 
is  the  name  still  used  by  speakers  of  Irish  in  erery 
part  of  Ireland ;  but  they  join  it  to  lialhi — Bail*' 
athn-clailh  (which  they  pronounoe  Blaa-clce),  the  town 
of  the  hurdle  ford. 

The  present  name,  Dublin,  is  written  in  the  aDnull 
Duilih-linn,  which  in  the  ancient  Latin  Life  of  St. 
Kevin,  ifl  ^anslnted  nigra  thenna.  i.  e.  black  pool ;  it 
Wrts  originally  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  Liffey  on 
which  tlie  city  is  built,  and  is  sufficiently  descriptiT* 
at  the  present  day.  Dtiibk-Unn  is  sounded  Diir/m  or 
Dirlin,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  so  pronounced  doi 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  by  speakers  of  * 
English  and  Irish;  for  in  old  English  writin] 
well  aa  on  Danish  coins,  we  find  the  name ' 
DiiHii,  Diiflin,  &o.,  and  even  yet  the  Welsh 
Btilin.  The  present  name  liaa  been  formed  \ij 
restoration  of  the  aspired  h  (see  p.  4o,  mpra). 

jP/iPro   are   eeveiaV  other  places  tlirough 
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ihhlinn,  but  the  aspiration  of  tha  I 
all,  and  consequently  not  one  of  th 
I  angliotaed  form  Dublin.  Devlin 
narao  of  eight  townlands  in  Donefial,  itayo,  and 
Monaghan  ;  Dowling  ocoura  near  Fiddown  in  Kil- 
kenny, Doolin  in  Clare,  and  Ballindoolin,  the  town 
of  the  black  pool,  in  Kildare. 

In  several  of  these  cases,  the  proper  name  was 
A/ii'cliafh,  hurdle  ford,  which  was  formerly  common 
as  a  local  name;  and  they  received  their  present 
names  merely  in  imitation  of  Dublin ;  for,  as  the 
people  when  speaking  Irish,  always  called  the  metro- 
lolis,  Baile-aihii-clialh,  and  in  English,  Dublin,  they 

lagined  tfiat  the  latter  was  a  translation  of  ths 

mcr,  and  translated  the  names  of  their  own  placai- 

lordingly. 

A  row  of  stepping  stones  across  a  ford  on  a  river, 
is  called  in  every  part  of  Ireland  by  the  name  of 
clor/ifTii,  pronounced  chcknn  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
jnd  in  Scotland.  This  mode  of  rendering  a  river 
Bidable  was  as  common  in  ancient  as  it  is  in  modem 
Knes;  for  in  the  tract  of  Brehon  Laws  in  the  Boot, 
Yg_  Bally  mole,  regulating  the  stipend  of  T!),rious  kinds 
nartifioers,  it  is  stated  that  the  builder  of  a  clochan 
b  to  be  paid  two  cows  for  his  labour. 
I  These  stepping  Btones  have  given  names  to  places 
ni  all  parts  of  Ireland,  now  called  Cloghan,  Cloghane, 
p&d  Clogbaun,  the  first  being  more  common  in  the 
iiorth,  and  the  two  last  in  the  south.  Cloghauaskaw 
b  Westmcath,  was  probably  so  called  from  a  ford 
■laded  with  trees,  for  the  name  signifies  the  stepping 
■tones  of  the  shade  or  shadow ;  Cloghanleagii,  grey 
Hepptog  stones,  was  tho  old  name  of  Dunglow  in 
^onegal ;  Cloghanenagleragh  in  Kerry.  tlie>%tft^^w^ 
llones  of  the  clergy  ;  IJallyclog'biuiaai/RTiMiu'S'a^M 
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the  town  of  ttie  c/oglian,  are  the  names  of  e 
townlanda. 

ChcJian  is  sometimeB  applied  to  a  atone  castle,  a 
in  some  of  the  namea  containing  this  root,  it  ib  to  be 
understood  in  this  sense.  And  iu  Cork  and  Kerry  it 
is  also  used  to  denote  en  ancient  atone  house  of  a 
beeliive  shape. 

When  there  were  no  means  of  making  a  river  fi, 

able,  there  remained  the  never-failing   resourWjj 

swimming.     "When  rivers  had  to  he  crossed  in  b 

manner,  certain  points  seem  to  have  been  selec 

whioli  were  considered  more  suitable  than  othen  j 

f  swimming  across,  eitlier  because  the  stream  was  a 

^^^    rower  there  than  elsewhere,  or  that  it  was  less  dui^ 

^^H    gerous  on  account  of  the  Btillness  of  the  water,  or  that 

^^V     the    shape  of  the  banks  afforded  peculiar  fnoilitlefl. 

^^^     Sueh  spots  were  often  designated  by  the  word  siuimh 

[snauvj,  which  literally  means  swimming  ;  a  word 

often  met  with  in  our  old  historical  writings  in  the 

sense  of  a  swimming  ford,  and  which  forms  part  (  ' 

several  of  our  present  mimes. 

Liinaw  on  the  river  Brick  in  Kerry,  is  called'] 
H  the  Four  Masters  Lksnamha  [Lickenawa],  the  flag 

^^m     stone  of  the  swimming;  the  name  probably  indio) 
^^B    ing  that  there  was  a  large  stone  on  tlie  bank,  trt 
^^H    which  the  swimmers  wero  acouatomed  to  fling  ths| 
^^H   selves  off;  and  Portna'^tioir  near  Enniskillen  (/m^ 
^^H  bank),  is  a  name  of  similar  origin,     About  midw 
^^H  between  Glengariiff  and  Bantry.the  traveller  c 
^^^B  Snave  bridge,  where  before  the  erection  of  the  bri^ 
^^H  the  deep  transparent  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  C 
^^H  hola  river  must  have  been  generally  crossed  by  bw 
^^H  tiling.    So  with  the  Shannon  at  Drumsna  in  Leitt 
^^  the  i.'nieatDnirasTia,OTiemile8outh-eaBtofBHni 
ha;  aDdthenorrowT^&HotVo.e-w'Kik.KrttiKrai.'sCL 
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Corrib  at  Drumsnauv ;  all  of  whioh  names  are  t 
the  Irish  Dmim-atiainhu  [Drum-Bnaura],  the  hill  ofl 
^^te  Bwimming-ford. 

^^L  WhGu  tlie  article  is  used  with  this  word  snamh  the  « 
^^Beolipsed  by  t,  as  we  see  in  Carrigatna  in  Kilkenny, 
^^^uoh  is  in  Irish  Carrmg-a'-tanamha,  the  rock  of  the 
Bwimniing;  and  Glanatnaw  in  the  parish  of  Caheragh, 
Cork,  where  the  people  used  to  swim  across  the  stream 
that  runs  through  the  ghn  or  gleo.  In  the  north  of 
Ireland  the  h  of  this  construction  is  replaced  by  r 
(see  p.  51,  supra),  as  iu  Ardatrave  on  the  shore  of 
Ixiugh  Erne  in  Fermanagh.  Ard-a'-lsniim/ia  [A.rdat- 
nauval,  the  height  of  the  swimming.  Immediiitely 
after  the  Shannon  issues  from  Lough  Allen,  it  flows 
under  a  bridge  now  called  Ballintra ;  but  "Weld, 
in  his  "Survey  of  Iloscommon,"  calls  it  BniHii/rare, 
which  points  to  the  Irish  B^i-an-tsnnmkit  [Bellant- 
nnuva],  the  ford  of  the  swimming,  and  very  clearly  J 
indicates  the  usual  mode  of  crossing  the  river  there  I 
in  former  ages.  | 

The  lower  animals,  like  the  human  inhabitants,  .1 
had  often  their  favourite  spots  on  rivers  or  lakes,  1 
where  they  swam  acrfiss  in  their  wanderings  from  1 
place  to  place.     On  the  shore  of  the  little  lake  of  I 
Muckno  in  Monaghan,  where  it  narrows  in  the  mid- 
dle, there  was  once  a  well-known  religious  establiah- ' 
nient  called  in  the  annals  Mitcshnaiiih  [Mucknauvl,  J 
the  swimming  place  of  the  piga  [mur,  a  pig),  whicli  | 
hasbeensoftened  to  the  present  name  Muckno.  Soma  | 
of  our  ecclesiastical  writers  derive  this  name  from  a  ' 
legend  ;  but  the  natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that 
wild  pigs  were  formerly  in  the  lialiit  of  crossing  the 
lake  at  this  narrow  p«rt.     Exactly  the  same  remark 
^applies  to  the  Kenmnre  river,  where  it  is  now  spanned 
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rowed  at  this  point  by  a  spit  of  land  projeotingr  fi. 
the  northern  sliore  ;  and  here  in  past  ages,  wild  j . 
used  to  Bwim  across  so  frefjuently  and  in  Bucb  nio 
tera,  tliat  the  placa  was  called  MtKsnnmh  or  Uuokqi 
which  is  now  well  known  as  the  name  of  a  little  bu 
let  near  the  bridge,  and  of  the  hill  thiit  rises  over  a 
at  the  south  aide  of  the  river.  , 

A  weir  acroBs  a  river,  either  for  fishing  op  to  eGlR| 
a  mill  stream,  is  called  in  Irish  com  or  coradh  [our 
Brian  Borumlia's  palace  of  Kincora  was  buUt  c 
hill  in  the  present  town  of  Killalo«,  and  it  is  repi 
edly  mentioned  in  the  animls,  by  the  name  of  Cea  ^ 
coradh,  the  head  or  bill  of  the  weir ;  from  wliiohi 
may  infer  that  there  was  a  fishing  weir  acrosa  C 
Shannon  at  this  point,  from  very  early  time^ 
is  another  Kincora  in  King's  County,  in  which  v 
castle  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  and  calieol 
the  same  Irish  name.  And  wo  find  Tikiucor  in  i 
terford,  the  house  at  the  head  of  the  weir. 

Balliuacor  in  Gienmalure  iu  Wicklow,  which  g 
name  to  two  baronies,  is  called  in  the  Leu 
Branach,  Buik-ii't-corra,  the  town  of  the  w 
ai'B  several  other  places  of  the  same  name  in  WiokJ 
and  "Westmeath;  and  it  ib  modified  to  I3iillinae2 
in  Wexford,  and  to  Ballinacurra  or  Ballynaoorra  in 
several  counties,  the  best  known  i)lace  of  the  DODie 
being  Ballyuacorra  ou  Cork  harbour.  Corrofln  in 
Clare  is  called  by  (lie  Four  Masters  Coraclh-Fiiuit,v^ 
weir  of  Fiuna,  u  woman's  namd  (see  p.  173,  tttpi 
in  the  same  authority  we  find  Drumcar  ia  IJOL 
written  Dniim-cai-adh  [Drumcara],  the  ridge  (if  1 
weir;  and  hero  tho  people  etill  retain  the  tradi^ 
of  the  ancient  weir  on  the  river  Doe,  and  poiot^ 
it»  eite;  Smith  (Hist,  of  Cork,  II.,  254)  states  f 
there  H'fls  formerly  rh  etVww  ut  "iii^MJiktuble  j 
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at  the  oastle  of  Carrignacurra  on  the  river  Lee  near 
Inchigeelagb ;  and  the  name  bears  out  his  assertion, 

for  it  fiigiiifi^s  the  rock  of  the  weir. 

"The  origin  of  etone  bridges  in  Ireland  is  not 
very  accurately  ascertained ;  but  this  much  at  least 
appears  certain,  that  none  of  any  importance  were 
erected  previous  to  tlie  twelfth  century"  (Petrie, 
"Dub.  Pen.  Jonraal."  I.,  150).  Drokhet,  as  it  is 
given  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  or  in  modern  Irish, 
droichcad  [drobed],  is  the  word  universally  employed 
to  denote  a  bridge,  and  under  this  name,  bridges  are 
mentioned  in  our  oldest  authorities.  The  fourteenth 
abbot  of  lona.  from  A.  D.  726  to  752,  was  Cilliue, 
who  was  Burnamed  Drokhteach,  i.  e.  the  bridge  maker; 
and  Fiachna,  the  aoa  of  Aedh  Roin,  king  of  Ulidia 
in  the  eighth  century,  was  called  Fiachna  Dubli 
Broioiiteoh,  black  Fiaohna  of  the  bridges,  because  "  it 
was  he  that  made  DroicM-na-Feirsi  (the  bridge  of 
the/rtcsi^^  see  p.  3G0),  and  Droivhet-Mona-damh  (the 
bridge  of  the  bog  oftheos),  and  others."  It  is  almost 
certain,  however,  that  these  structures  were  of  wood, 
and  that  bridges  with  stone  arches  were  not  built  tiU 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 

Many  places  in  Ireland  iiave  tjiken  their  names 
from  bridges,  and  the  word  droichead  is  often  greatly 
modified  by  modem  corruption.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  place  chosen  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  was 
very  usually  where  the  river  had  already  been  crossed 
by  a  ford ;  for  besides  the  convenience  of  retaining  the 
previously  existing  roads,  the  point  most  easily  ford- 
able  was  in  general  most  suitable  for  a  bridge.  There 
are  many  places  whose  names  preserve  the  memory 
of  this,  of  wliioh  Drogheda  is  a  good  e.tample.  This 
plaoe  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  old  authoritioi,  and 
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hlwsjtoe^eA Droidiead-alfia  [Drolied-aha],tbe  bridge 
of  the  ford ;  from  whioli  the  present  name  was  easily 
formed  ;  pointiug  olearly  to  the  fact,  that  the  first 
bridge  waa  built  over  the  ford  where  the  northern 
road  along  the  coast  crossed  the  Boyne. 

There  is  a  townland  in  Kildare  called  Drehid,  and 
another  in  Londonderry  called  Droghed ;  Dreliid* 
tarsna  (cross-bridgej  is  a  parish  in  Limerick  ;  Bally- 
drehid  and  Ballindrehid,  the  town  of  the  bridge,  ara 
the  names  of  some  townlandfi,  the  same  as  Balliudrait 
in  Donegal.  The  memory  of  tlie  two  modes  of 
Grossing  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Belladrihid  near 
Ballysadare  in  Stigo,  which  the  Four  Masters  write 
Hel-an-<iroichil,  the  ford  of  the  bridge.  Five  milea 
east  of  Maoroom,  ne<ir  a  bridge  over  the  Lee.  tliere  iB 
a  rook  in  the  river  on  which  stands  a  castle,  oalled 
Carrigttdrohid,  the  rock  of  tho  bridge :  according  to 
a  legend  told  in  tho  neighbourhood,  the  castle  was 
buiit  by  one  of  the  Mao  Carthya  with  the  money  ex- 
torted from  a  leprechaun  (see  p.  190,  supra). 

The  word  is  obscured  in  linocka'^ree^,  the  hill  of 
the  bridge,  in  Wicklow,  which  same  nameis  oorreotljr 
anglicised  Kuockadrebid  in  Boscommon.  A  like 
difference  is  observable  between  Drumadrehid  and 
I)rumarf''f''y/,  the  ridge  of  the  bridge,  the  former  in 
Clare,  and  the  latter  in  Antrim  ;  and  between  ItoB- 
drehid  in  the  south  of  King's  County,  and  Rossdroit 
southwest  of  Enniscorthy,  both  meaning  the  wood 
of  the  bridge.  The  piu-ish  of  Kildrought  in  Kildare 
took  its  name  from  a  bridge  over  tho  Liffey,  the  I  " "" 
form  being  Cill-draichid,  the  church  of  the  bl" 
Though  the  parish  retains  the  old  name,  that  1 
original  spot  is  changed  by  an  incorrect  tratw 
tho  first  part  was  aUercl.  to  Ccl,  and  the  li 
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translated,  forming  Celbridge,  tlie  name  of  a  1 
known  town.     WUat  renders  this  more  certain  i 
that  the  place  is  oallod  Kyldroiifiel,  in  an  laqtiisitifl 
of  William  and  Mary. 


CHAPTEJi  VI. 

HOAUB  ANT)  CirSEWAYS. 

"AccoBDiNG  to  the  Irish  annals,  and  other  fi'ogments 
of  our  native  history,  the  ancient  IriBii  had  many 
roads  which  were  cleaned  and  kept  in  repair  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  diiferent  terms  used  to  denote  road, 
among  the  ancient  Irish,  are  thus  defined  in  Corniac's 
GloBsary,  from  which  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  their  nature"  (O'Donovan,  Book  of  Bights, 
Introd-,  p.  Ivi.).  O'Donovan  then  quotes  Cormao's 
enumeration  of  the  different  terms,  seTcral  of  which 
are  still  used.  According  to  the  Dinusenchus,  there 
were  anciently  five  great  roads  leading  to  Tara,  from 
five  diH'erent  directions ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
several  authorities,  that  they  were  couBtructed  in  the 
reign  of  Felimy  the  lawgiver,  in  the  second  century 
(see  p.  128,  mpra).  Besides  these  great  highways, 
numerous  other  roads  are  mentioned  in  our  annals 
and  tales,  many  of  which  are  enumerated  in  O'Dono- 
vau's  valuable  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Kighta- 

Among  the  different  Irish  words  to  denote  a  road, 
the  most  common  and  beet  known  is  holkar  [hoher]  ; 
and  its  diminutive  lohi-m-n  is  almost  on  the  eve  of 
acknowledgment  as  an  English  word.  It  originally 
meant  a  road  for  cattle,  being  derived  from  hn- 
cow ;  and  Cormac  defines  its  ti;eaA&  \a  Vfc  wa.^* 
25 
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"two  C0W8  fit  upon  it,  one  lengthwise,  the 
athwart,  and  their  calves  and  yeariinga  fit  on  it ; 
with  them." 

The  -word  is  soaroely  used  at  all  in  Ulster;  but  in 

the  other  provinces,  the  anglicised  forms  Boher,  and 

Bohereen  or  Botheen,   constitute  part  of  a  great 

number  of  names,  and  they  are  themselves  the  names 

of  several  places.     There  is  a  townlaud  in  Galway 

called  Bohercuill,  the  road  of  ilie  hazel  (eoU);  and 

.     this  same  name  becomes  Boherkyle  in  Kilitenny, 

L    Boherkill  in  Kildare,  and  Boherquill  in  Wostmeath ; 

I    while  with  the  diminutive,  it  is  found  osEohereen- 

f     kyle  in  Limerick. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  contraoted  to  one  syllable ; 

as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  Borleagh  and  Boma- 

courtia  in  Wexford,  grey  road,  and  the  road  of  the 

,      court  ormansion;  and  Borderreen  in  King's  County, 

I    the  road  of  the  little  wood.     When  the  word  occiirs 

I    as  a  termination,  the  b  is  often  aspirated  (p.  19),  as  in 

'    the  common  townland  name,  Ballinvoher,  the  town 

of  the  road ;  and  in  this  case,  we  also  sometimes 

it  contracted,  as  in  Cartronbore  near  Granard, 

quarter-land  of  the  road.  For  the  change  of  hothari 

hader,  see  p.  44,  nupra. 

Slighe  or  SUghmtih  [slee]  was  anciently  applied  \r 
the  Irish  to  the  largest  roads ;  the  five  great  roaii 
leading  to  Tara,  for  instance,  were  called  by  thl^ 
name.     The  word  is  still  in  common  use  in  the  veri — 
cular,  but  it  has  not  entered  very  extensively  ii 
names. 
I        Slee  near  Eoniskillen,  preserves  the   exact 
I  nuuoiation  of  the  original  word  ;  Clonaslee,  a  vi 
I  in  Uucen's  County,  is  the  meadow  of  the  roadj  Bl 
s/ee  iu  Antrim,  indicates  that  a  briigh  or  mam 
.''food  near  the  oldroai 
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townroolie  in  Cork,  is  midiUe  road.    Sleshauii,  litt^ 
road,  is  the  name  of  some  places  in  Longford  a 
^^B  Doucgal ;  and  in  Koscommoa  we  find  Coraosleeliai], 
^^■tlio  round  hill  of  the  little  n^ad. 

^^H      Jimlach  [ballagh],   t^igniSes  a    road    or  pass.     It 
^^^porms  part  of  tlie  weU-knuwn  bnttle  ory  of  the  SSth. 
^^KConnaught  Kangors,  Fag-u -healaeh,  clear  the  roadnJ 
^^HBallagli.the  usual  modern  fi>rni,  constitutes  or  beginvl 
^^^he  names  of  a  number  of  places;  near  severnl  of' 
^^^  Ihese  the  ancient  roadways  maybe  traced;  and  ia 
some  cases  they  are  still  used.     Ballagliboy,  yellow 
road,  was  formerly  the  name  of  several  old  hignways, 
and  !s  still  retained  by  a  number  of  townlands.     Bal- 
laghmoOD,   two  miles  nortli  of  Carlow,  where  the 
battle  in  which  CominoMao  Cnllenan  was  killed,  was 
fought  in  the  year  903,  is  culled  iu  the   Book  of 
Le  in  star,  Bert /ar/(-J/'Mf;/;«rt,  Mughan's  orMooau's  pass; 
but  we  know  not  who  this  Mughaa  was. 

The  great  road  from  Tara  to  the  south-west,  called'  \ 
Slighe  Dfiln,  is  still  remembered  in  the  name  of  a 
townland  in  Queen's  County,  which  enables  ns  to 
identify  at  least  one  point  in  its  course.     Tiiis  road 
was    also    called   Ballaghmore  Moydnta  (the  great 
road  of  the  plain  of  the  conference),  and  the  first 
part  of  this  old  name  is  retained  by  the  townland  afM 
Ballaghmore   near  Stradbally,      There  are  several" 
other  places  in  Leinster  and  Mnnster  called  Ballagh-  ' 
more,  but  none  i\ith  such  interesting  associations  aa 
this. 

Several  other  well-known  places  retain  the  memory 
those   old   healachn.      Balliighadereeu   iu  Muyo, 
called    in   Irish  Benlncfi-a'-Hoirin,   the    road   ofl 
)  little  oak  wood ;  the  village  of  Baliaghkeen  iii^fl 
ITexford,  was  originallv  called  Beainch-curin ,  \« 
^ul  road ;  and  Ballagiikeeran  neai  kOcCv'Mv^is 
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hsT«  been  fonuerl;  fthadtd  with  lefTotu  or 

When  tluB  word  occurs  m  ft  termiDfttioii,  it  is  nt^ 
often  dunged  to  ntUy  by  the  ospitatioQ  of  the  b,  Bm 
the  djwppearuice  of  the  SokI  guttunl.  Thet«  are 
townUnos  scattend  through  the  four  provinires  called 
BalliDTally  and  BaUrTsllj,  the  town  of  the  road ; 
whieh  io  Limerii^  is  made  BallinraUig.  bj  the  resto- 
lation  of  the  finid  g  (p.  3L).  SokIm  MojTally,  the 
Dame  of  a  f4ace  inCarlow,  andof  anotlieriu  KUdon 
— the  Utter  a  station  on  the  Uidland  railway — lira 
plain  or  field  of  the  road.  The  word  has  another 
fonn  still  in  BoYallagb  near  Colerane,  d'wr  or  open 
(rridi)  road — bo  called,  no  doubt,  to  dislingmBh  it 
from  come  other  toail  difficult  of  passage.  Far  the 
word  r6d,  a  road,  see  Second  Series,  oh&p.  XHI. 

Catdn  signifies  a  path-  It  is  a  tenn  that  does  not 
often  ocaui  bat  we  Sod  a  few  plaoea  to  which  it  gira 
namea;  aiuh  as  Cassan  in  Fensanagh;  Cusena  in 
Kilkenny ;  and  CoBsann  near  Ath«nrjr  in  Oalway — 
all  of  which  mean  simply  "  path :"  tho  «une  nam*  ia 
onrrupted  to  Careaa  in  Mooaghan  ;  and  the  plunl 
CuBsaaa  (paths)  is  the  name  of  two  ton-nlands  in  | 
Eilkenoy.  .Ajdnagasean  near  Donecal,  and  Ardna- 
gacaane  in  TipperaiV)  an  both  eoUed  in  the  original 
Ard-Ka-gauau,  the  height  of  the  paths. 

It  is  curious  that  the  rivor  Caahea  in  KetcjA 
rivBB  its  name  from  this  word.     It  i«  oalled  Q-"™ 
aa  far  as  it  is  narigable  fi!r  curraglU,  i-  e.  ap  1 
jnnotion  of  the  Peale  and  the  Brick ;  and  its  i 
name  in  tbe  annals  is  dt^i^'fArrry,  i.  a.  the  n  ' 
Kerry — being  as  it  were  the  high  road  to  t 
raent  territory.     But  the  term  was  also  a|>| 
otbor  streams.    Th«  mouth  of  the  Aidee  i._ 
Loath,  was  anwensly  oasA  Co«aa-l*w«a  V"* 
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of  Ireland");  and  tlie  village  of  Annftgassan  partly 
preserves  this  old  name — AlU-na-gcasai),  the  ford  of' 
the  paths — probably  in  reference  to  the  two  riven, 
Glyde  and  Dee,  which  join  near  the  village  (Be« 
Dr.  Todd  in  "  Wars  of  GQ.,"  Introd.,  p.  Isi.,  note  /), 

In  early  ages,  before  the  extension  of  oultivation 
and  drainage,  the  roads  through  the  country  must 
have  often  been  interrupted  by  bogs  and  morasses, 
vbicb,  when  practicable,  were  made  passable  by 
^uaeways.  They  were  variously  oonstruoted;  hut 
I  the  materials  were  generally  branches  of  trees,  bushes, 
earth,  and  stones,  placed  in  alternate  layers,  and 
trampled  down  till  they  were  sufficiently  firm  ;  and 
they  were  called  by  the  Irish  name  of  tochar. 

These  fdchars  were  very  oommon  all  over  the 
oountry;  our  annals  record  the  construction  of  many 
in  early  ages,  and  some  of  these  are  still  traceable. 
They  have  given  names  to  a  number  of  townlands  and 
villages,  several  of  tbem  called  Togher,  and  many 
others  containing  the  word  in  combination.  Balliu- 
togher,  the  town  of  the  causeway,  is  a  very  usual 
name  (but  Ballintogber  in  Sligo  appears  to  be  a 
different  name  —  see  this  in  2nd  Series)  ;  and 
Templetogher  (the  church  of  the  togher)  in  Galway 
was  BO  called  from  a  celebrated  causeway  across  a 
bog,  whose  situation  is  still  well  known  to  tha 
inhabitants. 
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that  they  were  evfin  more  common  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times.  We  know  from  the  Lives  of  the  Irish 
saints,  that  seyeral  of  them  erected  mills  where  they 
settled,  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
as  St.  Senanus,  St.  Ciaran,  St.  Mochtia,  St.  Feohin, 
&o. ;  and  in  some  cases  mills  still  exist  on  the  very 
sites  selected  hy  the  original  founders — as,  for  in- 
stance, at  Fore  in  Westmeath,  where  "  St.  Fechin's 
rnill  "  works  as  huaily  to-day  as  it  did  twelve  hundred 
years  ago.  We  may  infer,  moreover,  from  several 
grants  and  charters  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, that,  where  circumstances  permitted,  a  mill 
was  a  usual  appendage  to  a  hallybetagh,  or  ancient 
townland. 

It  appears  certain  that  water  mills  were  used  in 
Ireland  before  the  introduotion  of  Christianity.  For 
ws  have  reliable  histoncol  testimony  that  Cormao 
mao  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century, 
Bent  across  the  sea  for  a  millwright,  who  constructed 
a  mill  on  the  stream  of  Nith,  which  flowed  from  the 
well  of  Neamhnach  [Navnagh]  at  Tara.  "The  ancient 
Irish  authorities  all  agree  in  stating  that  this  woa  th« 
first  mill  ever  erected  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  ciroumatance  is  still  most  vividly  preserved 
by  tradition,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  a 
mill  still  occupies  its  site,  but  also  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland.  Tradilion  adds  that  it  was  from  the  king 
of  Scotland  the  Irish  monarch  obtained  the  millwright, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  probability  of  ita  trutli 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  that  circumstance"'  (m 
Mullenoran  in  l^nd  Series], 
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^B   of  Ireland");  and  the  village  of  AnnagasBnii  part|^^^| 

^F  preservea  this  old  nam© — At/i-m-gaisan,  the  ford  ol^^H 
the  paths — probably  ia  reference  to  the  two  rivert,"^^^ 
Glyde  and  Dee,  which  join  near  the  village  (see 
Dr.  Todd  in  "Wara  of  GG.,"  Introd.,  p.lxi.,note /). 
In  early  ages,  before  the  extenaion  of  cultivation 
and  drainage,  the  roads  through  the  country  must 
have  often  been  interrupt-ed  by  boga  and  morasses, 
which,  when  nraoticable,  were  made  pasBahle  by 
oausewajB.  They  were  variously  constructed ;  but 
the  materials  were  generally  branches  of  trees,  buslies, 
earth,  and  stones,  placed  in  alternate  layers,  and 
trampled  down  till  they  were  sufficiently  firm  ;  and 
they  were  called  by  the  Irish  name  of  (ochar. 

These  tdchara  were  very  common  all  over  the 
country;  our  annals  record  the  construction  of  many 
in  early  ages,  and  some  of  these  are  still  traceable. 
They  have  given  names  to  anumber  oftownlaudsand 
villages,  several  of  them  called  Togher,  and  many 
others  containing  the  word  in  combination.  Balliu- 
togher,  the  town  of  the  causeway,  is  a  very  usual 
name  (but  Ballintogher  in  Sligo  appears  to  be  a 
different  name — see  this  in  2nd  Series);  and 
Templetogher  (the  church  of  the  togher)  in  Galway 
was  BO  called  from  a  celebrated  causeway  across  a 
hog,  wliose  situation   is   still   well   known   to    the  | 

inhabitants. 
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water  mills  ;  genitive  fiiow  or  broin  [brons],  pIiH 
broiiife  [brofiTity] .  We  find  this  word  in  the  nan 
of  several  places,  where  it  is  likely  there  were  J 
merly  water  mills  or  hand  mills,  the  owners  of  m' 
made  their  living  by  grinding  their  neighboa 
oom.  Coolnabrone,  the  hill-back  of  the  quern  (  _ 
mill-stone,  is  the  name  of  two  townlands  in  Kil- 
kenny ;  and  in  the  same  county  near  Piddown,  is 
Tobemabrone,  the  well  of  the  quern ;  Clonbrone  and 
Cloonbrone,  the  meadow  of  the  mill-atone,  ore  the 
names  of  some  townlands  in  King's  County,  Galway, 
and  Mayo. 

Before  the  potato  came  into  general  use  it  was 
customary  for  families — those  especially  who  were 
not  within  easy  reach  of  a  mill— to  grind  their  own 
oom  for  home  consumption ;  and  the  quern  was  oon- 
sequently  an  instrument  of  very  general  use.     W»^ 
may  presume  that   there  were   professional   qui 
makers,  and  we  know  for  a  certainty,  that  some  pli 
received  names  from  producing  stones  well  suited  t 
querns.     Such  a  place  is  Carrigeenamronety,  a  Id 
near  Ballyorgan  in  Limerick,  on  whose  side  theras 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  ibrmerly  much  resorted  to  by  1^ 
the  peasantry  for  quern  stones;  iU  Irish  name  is  d 
raigin-na-mbi-ointe,  the  little  rock  of  the  mill-stonol 
and  there  are   other  rocks  of  the   same   unme  I 
Limerick.     So  also  Bronagh  in  Leitrim,  i.  e.  a  ] 
abounding  in  mill-stones. 

Ailh  [ah]  denotes  a  kiln  of  any  kind,  whdtli 
lime-kiin  or  a  kiln  for  drj'ing  corn.     It  is  g«nei 
found  in  the  end  of  names,  joined  wifli  na,  the  d 
fem.  of  the  article,  followed  by  h,  by  wliioh  it  is  a 
tinguished  from  ath,  a  ford,  which  takes  i 
genitive.    There  ate  eeverol  places  in  Uoangbana 
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Armagh,  called  Axmahaia  and  Anaaliagh,  all  of 
which  are  from  the  Irish,  Ath^na-haithe^  the  ford 
of  the  kiln ;  we  find  Ballynahaha  in  Limerick,  and 
Ballynahaia  in  Gayan  {Bally y  a  town) ;  in  Antrim, 
lisnahay  (Xts,  a  fort);  Gortnahey  in  London- 
derry, Gortnahaha  in  Clare  and  Tipperary,  and 
Auglmahoy  in  Antrim,  all  of  which  signify  the  field 
of  the  kiln. 


TAUT  IV. 


NAMES  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  PHYSICAL  FEATtT 


MOUNTAINS,    HILLS,   A^'D    ROCKS. 

IKE  moat  other  countries,  Ireland'  .._. 
a  large  proportion  of  ita  territoriiu 
nnmes  derived  from  those  of  hllla. 
Tor  hills,  heing  the  most  oonsplonous 
physical  features,  are  naturally  oftea 
fixed  upon,  in  preference  to  oUiers, 
to  designate  the  districts  in  whi 
I  they  stand.  Therearcat  least  tw«' 
Ove  words  in  the  Irish  language  1 
hill,  besides  many  others  to  dm 
rocks,  points,  slopes,  nod  cli&u 
all  without  exception  have  imprt 
tliemselves  on  the  noniouelature  of  the  oou]' 
Slaiiy  of  these  are  woU  distinpnislied  one 
auotbor,  each  being  applied  fo  a  htU  of  some  pai. 
lar  ehape  or  formation;  hut  aoTeral,  though  J 
may  have  been  formerly  different  in  meftDiDfa 
aow  used  e^Tionymously,  so  that  it  ia  impoMiq 
nmko  nu^  distinction  'belweBo.  ^)ftft■m,-    \  'will  | 
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enumerate  them,  and  illiistrate  the  manner  in  wLii 
names  are  formed  from  eaoli. 

Sliabh  [sleeve]  signifies  a  mountain ;  and  oeoordii 
to  O'Brien,  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  any  heal 
lond,  whether  mountain  or  plain.     It  oooura  in 
Zeusa  MSS.  in  the  old  Irish  form  diab,  which  glot 
mom.     The  word  in  the  anglicised  form  of  slicvp  a 
applied  to  great  numbers  of  the  principal  mountains 
in  Ireland;  and  it  is  almost  always  followed  by  a 
limiting  term,  such  as  an  adjective  or  a  noun  in  the 
genitive  case-     For  example,  Slievesnaght,  the  name 
of  a  mountain  in  Innishowen,  and  of  several  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  eountry,  represents  the  Irish 
Sliabh-sneachi,  the  mountain   of  the  snow;   Slieve 
Anierin  iu  Leitrim,  Sliabh-an-iarainn,  the  mountaii 
of  the  iron,  in  allusion  to  its  well-known  richnei 
I  iron  ore ;    Slieve  Bernagh  iu  the  east  of  Clari 


^Htepped  ino;intRin. 

^^B  This  word  is  ocoasionally  so  very  much  di3guis( 


D  modern  names,  that  it  is  diEGcult  to  recognise  itp 

and  of  such  names  I  will  give  a  few  oxomples.  There 
is  a  mountain  west  of  Lough  Arrow  in  Sligo  called 
Brloklieve,  the  proper  Irish  name  of  which  is  Breic- 
thliabh  (Four  Mast),  epeckled  mountain,  and  the  » 
has  disappeared  by  aspiration.  The  some  thing  oo- 
cuTB  in  Finliff  in  Down,  white  mountain  ;  in  Gortin- 
lieve  in  Donegal,  the  little  field  of  the  mountain 
~^»d  in  Beglieva  in  Cavan,  small  mountain.  TheJ 
iflrish  of  Killcvy  in  Armagh  took  its  name  from 
Id  ohuroh  situated  at  the  foot  of  Slieve  Gullion,' 
Kiioh  the  annalists  usually  call  CUt-shlfibhe,  i,  e.  tha 
Ihurch  of  the  mountain ;  the  pronunciation  of  which 
I  well  preserved  iu  the  modern  spelHiig, 
^Sometimes  the  v  sound  is  omitted  nlto(;etliGt;,«j&.^ 
s  often  linjipens  when  the  woii  cowe^N-^A  ^>2. 
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minatjon.  Sloamaine  inWieklow  is  anfflicised  __ 
Sliabh-meadhoiii,  middle  mouutain ;  iD^unslcia 
Kerry,  tlie  island  of  the  mountaiii.  Slemiah  in 
trim  is  well  known  aa  the  nioimtain  where  St.  Patiii 
passed  Lis  earlj  days  as  a  slave,  herding  swine;  the 
full  Irish  name  ia  Sliahh'Mk,  the  mountain  of  Mis,  & 
woman's  name ;  and  there  is  another  almost  equally 
celebrated  mountain  in  Kerry,  of  the  same  name,  now 
called  Slieve  Mish,  "  the  Mountain  of  Mis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mureda,  son  of  Cared  "  (Four  Masters). 

In  other  oases  both  the  a  and  r  are  lost,  as  for 
ample  in  Crotlie  or  Cratlie,  the  name  of  aereral 
Cmi-a/i/iflSA, hump-backed  mountain — which  id  o1 
places  is  made  CratUeve.     In  a  great  many 
sound  of  s  is  changed  to  that  of  t  by  eolipse  fp. 
as  in  Ballintlea,  the  name  of  about  fifteen  town! 
in  the  Munster  and  Leinster  couQtie8,J5«i&-i 
the  town  of  the  mountain  ;  the  same  nau 
lintleva  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  Boliintlevy  in  Wi 
meath,  and  Ballintlieve  in  Meath  and  Down    ~ 
atlea  in  the  parish  of  BalUngaddy,  Limeriok,  the' 
batCR  or  green  field  of  the  mountain. 

The  plural  akibhfe  [sleaty]  appears  in  Sleaty,  a 
oelebrated  church   giving  name   to  a  village 
parish  in  Queen's  County.     There  can  be  no  doi 
aa  to  the  original  form  and  meaning  of  this  nam 
it  is  written  Skibkfe  by  all  Irish  authoritit« ; 
Colgan  tranalates  it  MoiiUs,  i.  o.  mountains. 
name  must  have  been  originally  given  to  the  ohuroh 
irom  ita  contiguity  to  the  hills  of  Slieve  Margy,  as 

,   Killevy  was  called  so  from  ita  proximity  to  SliJna. 

L  Oullion. 

I       Skib/iiit  [sloyveen],  a  diminutive  of  aiialA,  is 

I   plied  to  &  little  hill ;  in  mod«rn  nomenolatura  ib 
mually  made  Sle^eeo, \iVuiVSa  ^.W  uutw  of  » 
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rising  over  Maoroom  in  Cork,  of  a  Tillage  in  Water- 
ford,  ftud  of  nine  townlands  chiefly  in  the  souUiem 
counties.  Slevio  in  Roscommon,  is  tlio  same  word ; 
and  Slievinagee  in  tlie  same  county,  siguifies  tlie 
little  mountfiin  of  the  wind  {gaetli). 

Choc  signifies  a  liill ;  its  most  eomixton  anglicised 
form  i8l^ock,in  which  the  Ais  usually  silent,  but  in 
the  original  the  first  c,  which  the  k  represents,  was 
sounded  [enor,  pron,  ktlnn&ri,  the  first  n  very  short]. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  isolated  hill  near  Ballingarry 
in  Limerick,  called  Knookfierno,  a  noted  fairy  haunt. 
It  serves  as  a  weaC/iergiass  to  the  people  of  the  circum- 
jftoent  plains,  who  can  predict  with  certainty,  whether 
the  day  will  be  wet  or  dry,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
summit  in  the  morning ;  and  henoe  the  mountain  is 
called  Ctioc-firiiinf,  the  hill  of  truth,  i.  e.  of  truthful 
prediction.  Knockea  is  the  name  of  a  hill  near  tile- 
nosheen,  three  miles  south  from  Kilfinane  in  Lime- 
rick, and  of  several  townlands,  all  of  which  are  callcid 
in  Irish  Cnoc-Aed/ia,  Aedh's  or  Hugh's  hill,  proba- 
bly from  some  former  proprietors.  The  well-known 
hill  of  Kuocklayd  in  Antrim  was  so  called  from  its 
shape,  Cnoc-leiihid  [Knooklehid],  literally  the  hill  of 
breadth,  i.  e.  hroad  htU. 

The  diminutives  Knockane,  Knookaun,  Knookoen, 
and  Knickeon,  with  their  plurals,  form  the  names  of 
more  than  seventy  townlands,  all  so  called  from  a 
"  little  hill,"  Ballyknockan  and  Ballyknockane,  the 
town  of  the  little  hill,  are  the  names  of  about  twenty- 
five  townlands ;  and  the  places  called' Knookauneevin 
d  Cork  are  truly  described  by  the  name, 
»»  beautiful  little  hill, 
genitive  of  enoc,  is  often  made  hnick  and 
present  names,  aa  the  diminutive  cnuv 
represented  by  KmisVwsa, 
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^^Htiodera  forms  give  correctly  tlie  pronuncintion  of  tllfl 

^^Hbn'ginalB — except  of  course  ilte  ailent  i:    Tliua  B&lli^l 

^^^'tiiick  in  the  parjsli  of  Grftnge,  Arrafigh,  wliioli  U  thq| 

Bame  as  the  very  common  name,  Ballyknock,  tlUM 

town  of  the  hill ;  Tinniok  in  Wesfor'l,  and  Ticknidtjfl 

or  Ticknock  on  the  eide  of  the  Three  Uock  inountun.4 

PI  Dublin,  2'igk'Cimir,  the  houso  of  the  hill,  whi^fl 
nder  the  forms  Ticknock  and  Tiknock,  is  the  nan^B 
f  several  townlnnda  in  the  enstern  counties.  TB 

The  word  is  still  further  modified  by  the  obange  difm 
II  to  c,  already  noticed  fp.  51),  which  prevails  otuefiyjl 
in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  and  which  converUn 
kitork  into  rrork  or  cruck.  Croctacapple  in  the  pariah  J 
of  Kilbarron,  Donegal,  meaus  the  hill  of  the  hoiBtd 
{c'lpull),  and  Crocknagapple  near  Killybegs,  saittKB 
county,  the  hill  of  the  horses  (Ciwc-na-fjaipu/l) ;  aai^B 
these  two  names  are  the  same  respeotively  as  XnookS 
acappul  and  Kuocknagappul,  which  are  found  irtj 
other  counties.     Croekshane  near  Rathcoole  in  DulftB 

klin,  John's  hill ;  Crocknnure  near  Kildare,  the  hill  dfl 
the  yew  tree.  The  diminutives  suffor  this  oorru^S 
tion  also,  and  we  find  many  places  callftd  CrocfcjB 
eun,  Criokaun,  Crockeen,  Cmckeen  arid  Criokeen,  aljB 
meaning  little  hill.  The  syllable  Kiioek  begins  thjj 
Dames  of  about  ISDO  townlands,  and  Crock  of  moi^| 
thiin  arty.  _  _  M 

Bf^nnii  [ban],  genitive  and  plural  bf/riinn  [bannft^fl 
signifies  a  horn,  a  gable,  a  peak,  or  pointed  uill ;  bufl 
it  is  often  applied  to  any  steep  hill :  cognate  wittfl 

hTjOiiia  pinna.  In  anglicised  names,  it  ia  gener&lffl 
gelled  bfH  or  bin,  caoh  of  which  begins  about  thi^^f 
townland  names ;  but  it  undergoes  various  otIl^| 
tnodifications ;  in  Cork  and  KeiTv,  it  is  often  nn^j^H 
deed  Beoun,  to  reprefioatthe  southern  proauaoiatii^^l 
^eaim  is  not  applied  lo  ormt  Tfi^i-(ffiVi\'Ci»  »  mi^H 
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iu  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  where  they  have  Ben 
mond,  Ben  Nevis,  Benledi,  &q.  ;  hut  as  applied 
middle  and  smaller  emiuences,  it  is  used  very  este) 
sively.  There  is  a  steep  hill  in  Westmeath,  calli 
the  Ben  (i.  e.  the  peak)  of  Fore,  from  the  viUnge 
near  its  base ;  the  Irish  name  of  Bengore  Head  in 
Antrim  is  Beann-gabkar,  the  peak  of  the  goats. 
Beoburb,  now  the  name  of  a  village  in  Tyrone,  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  1646,  was  originally  applied  to 
the  remarkable  elilf  overhanging  the  Blaekwater,  on 
which  the  castle  ruins  now  stand  ;  the  Irish  name  as 
civen  in  the  annals  is  Bcaiin-borb,  which  O'SulIivan 
Bear  correotly  translates  Pinna  superl/a,  the  proud 
peak. 

The  Twelve  Pins,  a  remarkable  group  of  mountains 
in  Connemara,  derive  their  name  from  the  same 
word ;  Bins  being  a  modification  of  Bens.  They  are 
commonly  called  "  The  Twelve  Pins  of  Bnnnabeola," 
in  which  the  word  heanii  occurs  twice ;  for  Bunna- 
beola  is  Benua-Beola,  the  peaks  of  Beola.  This 
Beola,  who  was  probably  an  old  Firbolg  chieftain,  is 
still  vividly  remembered  in  tradition  ;  and  a  remark- 
able person  ho  must  have  been,  for  the  place  of  his 
interment  is  also  commemorated,  namely  Toombeola, 
Beola's  tumulus,  which  is  a  townland  south  of  the 
Twelve  Pins,  at  the  head  of  Uoundstone  bay,  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  an  abbey. 

The  adjective  form  bcmnach  is  applied  to  a  hilly 
place — a  place  full  of  hem  or  peaks ;  nnd  it  has  given 
name  to  Bannagh  iu  Cork,  and  to  Benagh  in  Down 
and  Louth.  This  word  appears  in  Bannaghbane  and 
Bannaghroe  (white,  red)  iu  Monaghan ;  and  Agha- 
vanuagh,  Irish  Achudh-bhcoiinafh,  hilly  field,  is  the 
name  of  three  townlands  in  Wicklow.  The  pi 
is  found  in  BaDuamoce  a.U'^  'V>«vi.w 
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■Tiiiperary,  great  penka:  and  in  the  form  Baniitt^i^ 
ocoura  several  times  iu  Kerry.   Beubo,  a  oouepioun 
moimtain  near  Manorharoilton,  ia  -written  by  i 
Four  Maaters,  Beanii'i-lw,  tlio  peaks  or  honiH  of  t 
oow ;  it  is  atiil  so  <!a11ed  in  Iriah,'  and  it  anpean  t 
(have  got  tlie  name  from  its  onrioaa  double  ] 
'bearing  a  rude  reaeinblanoe  to  a  cow'b  horns. 
The  word  aaaiimoa  various  otlier  fomii,  and  » 
into  mauy   oombinations,  of  which   the   follow: 
Uainea  will  be  a  aufficittiit  illustration.     The  old  nan 
of  Dunmanway  in  Cork,  waa  Dun-na'mbi'ann  fDiO 
naman  :  Four  Miist.}.  the  fortress  of  the  gables 
J       pinnacles ;  and  the  name  was  probably  derived  fi 
^^V  the  ridge  of  rocks  north  of  the  town,  or  perhaps  fi 
^^rtlie  uhape  of  the  old  dim.     In  a  grant  mftde  in  t 
^^Htime  of  Elizabeth,  the  place  is  coiled  DoumematiM^ 
^^■"from  which,  as  well  indeed  as  from  the  traditioa  fl 
^^Btlie  inhabitants,  it  appeara  that  the  lust  sylla) 
^^P^«y— whirh  must  be  a  modern  addition,  ae  it  Aot 
^^H  Dot  appear  in  the  older  documents— ia  a  corrupts 
H        nf  thti  Irish  hiikllir,  yellow  {b  changed  to  tc  by  s 
ration ;  p.  13) : — Dunmanway,  the  fortress  of  t 
yellow  pinnacles.     Dunuaman,  which  is  b   i 
anglicised  form  of  Dun-na-mbeatm,  is  still  tha  s 
of  a  townland  in  Down,  and  of  another  near  Cm 
in  Limerick,     Ballyro/zgour  in  Carlow,  ia  in  Irii. 

tDalk-li/iraiina-gab/inr,  the  town  of  the  pinnacle  of  ti_ 
goats,  the  latter  part  (-vangour),  beiug  the  same  L 
jBengore  in  Antrim  (see  last  page);  Knodtbinefl 
TVexford,  the  hill  of  the  peak  ;  Dunnaveooy  in  ' 
donderry,  the  fortress  of  the  peak. 
The  word  bos  several  diminutive  forms,  Lb6  n 
IDommon  of  which  is  beimnn  [benneeii],  wliidt  ^M 
Ditoio  lo  eaveral  mo'aiitams  now  oali  fiinmotij 
Bigaion,  i.  e.  small  peak. 


I,]         Momilaliii,  Bilk,  tiiiil  Sorkn. 


,  appears  in  Meeaavanaghan  iu  Donegal,  the 
n  or  mountain  Sat  of  the  email  peak. 
JJfcnnchar  or  Imnnchor  [lianagher]  ia  a  niodifioa- 
a  of  beann,  and  signifies  horns,  or  pointed  Ijills  or 
ts,  and  sometimes  simply  peaked  hill;  it  is  a 
jrd  of  freqtient  topographical  use  in  different  parts 
f  Ireland,  and  it  is  generally  anglicised  hanagher  J 
or  bangoT.    Banagher  in  King's  County  (Bennneko}\m 
four  Maflt.)  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  fi'om^ 
the  sharp  rocks  in  the  Shannon  ;  and  there  are  seven 
townlands  in   dilTerent  counties  bearing  the  same 
name. 

Bangor  in  Down  is  written  Bcanndiar  by  various 
authorities,  and  Keating  and  others  account  for  the 
name  by  a  legend ;  hut  the  circumstance  that  there 
are  so  many  Beaiinchars  iu  Ireland  renders  this  of  no 
authority  ;  and  there  is  a  hill  near  the  town,  from  j 
which  it  is  more  likely  that  the  place  received  itftj 
name.     Coolbanagher  or  AVliiteehurcli,  a  cluirch  gtv-1 
ing  name  to  aporish  in  Queen'sCounty,  where  Aongua^ 
the  Ciddee  hegan  his  oelehrated  Felir^  (see  p.  ld7),S 
is  written  in  Irish  authorities,  Cini-beannehair,  th^ 
angle  or  comer  of  the  pinnacle.  "  There  ia  a  Louglu 
^^Sauagher  (the  lake  of  the  pinnaclea)  in  Donegal  b 
^^Drumhanagher    in    Armagh;    Movanagher  on    thai 
Hp^nn,  parish  of  Kilrea,  Deny  [Magh-hhpaiinchair,  th^ 
^B^laia  of  the  pinnacles);  and  the  ancient  chun^h  o 
Uaw-bfnnchiiir  {yos»,  a  wood),  placed  hy  Archdall  ii 
iheoounty  of  Clare"  (Reeves,  Ecclesiastical  Antiqai-3 
ties,  p.  199,  wheiD  the  word  beanndtar  is  exhaustively; 

>!>■       . 

8  sometimes  n  noim  meaning  a  hei^jht  or  hilltfl 

u  adjeotive,  signifying  high  :  cog* 

Jjat.    nrtluiiii.     Ia   both  Beiiscs.  \\.  ^TiX-'K^i 

■tensively  into  Irish  iiomeucVaWtR ",  "\^  Kt^twa  ''^ 
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tcginning  of  about  050  townland  nam«8 ;  and 
arc  at  least  as  mitny  more  that  contain  it  otli« 
combined- 
There  is  a  little  town  in  Waterford,  and  about 
twenty-Bix  townlands  iu  different  counties,  called 
Ardmore,  great  height;  but  only  two  bear  the  cor- 
relative name,  Ardbcg,  little  height.  ArdgloM 
Down,  ia  mlhd  A  rd'gtasn  hy  the  Four  Masters, 
green  height ;  which  is  also  a  usual  townland  ni 
and  there  are  many  places  scattered  over  the  oouni 
called  Ardkeeu,  that  is,  Ard-caein,  beautiful  height. 
Arderin  in  the  Queen's  County  la  the  highest  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  range;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ffreat  central  plain  who  gave  it  the  name,  Bignifj 
nie  height  of  Ireland,  unaceiiBtomed  as  they  wei 
the  view  of  high  mountains,  evidently  believed 
be  one  of  the  principal  elevations  in  the  country. 
When  ard  is  followed  by  Hi/he  [tee],  a  houss, 
final  d  is  usually  omitted ;  as  in  Artiferrall  ia 
trim,  Ard-trg/ie-FearffhaiU,  the  height  of  Fai 
house  ;  Artimaoormick  near  BaUiutoy,  same  county, 
the  height  of  MacCormack's  house,  &c. 

This  word  has  two  diminutives,  airdin  and  arddn 
[ardeen,  ardaun] ;  the  former  ia  not  mudi  in 
But  it  gives  name  to  some  places  iu  Cork  and  Y 
called  Ardeen,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  a  few 
names.     The  latter,  under  the  different  forma  A 
Ardane,  and  Ardaun,  all  meaning  little  beigJi, 
hillock,  is  by  itself  the  name  of  several  plaoes  ill! 
midland  counties  ;  and  it  helps  to  form  many  of*"' 
ench  as  Ardunreaph  iu  Limerick,  prey  hillock  ' 
Killinardnn  near  Tallaght  in  Dublin,  the  ohm 
wood  of  the  little  height. 

Lrnth-ard  [lahnrd],   which  meana  litcmUy 
height,  is  used  topogTa\\ucQ\\^  \tt  i^tnvjtA 
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Hloping  emiuence;  and  the  angUoiaed  form  Lahai 
&ud  the  dimiautives  Lahardan,  Lahardane,  and  I 
bardaun,  are  the  namea  of  many  places,  chiefly  in 
Connaught  and  Muitster.  Derrylahard.  the  oak  wood 
of  the  gentle  hill,  occurs  near  Skull,  in  Cork;  and  the 
same  name,  in  the  shortened  form,  Derrylaxd,  ia 
found  in  the  parish  of  Tartarnghan,  Armagh. 

The  word  all  primarily  denotes  a  height,  cognate 
with  Lat.  alius;  it  oocurB  in  Cormac's  Glossary, 
■where  it  is  derived  "  nb  altitudine :"  in  its  present 
topographical  application,  it  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  a  clifl",  or  the  side  of  a.  glen.  It  is  pretty 
generally  spread  throughout  the  countrj",  forming 
the  first  syllable  of  about  100  townland  names,  which 
are  distributed  over  the  lour  provinces.  All  stands 
alone  as  the  name  of  some  places  in  Mayo  and  Don- 
egal ;  ond  Alts  (lieights  or  glen  sides)  occurs  in 
Monaglian.  AltaohuJlion  in  Cavan  is  the  cliff  of 
the  holly ;  in  Limerick  and  Queen's  County  we 
have  Altavilla,  AH-tt'-bkile,  the  glen-side  of  the  old 
tree  ;  Altinure  in  Derry  ond  Cavan,  the  clifl"  of  the 
yew. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Tulloghohegly. 
Donegal,  called  Altan,  little  cliff;  and  the  plural 
Allans  occurs  in  Sligo.  Allanagh  in  Tyrone  signi- 
fies a  place  abounding  in  c\\&&  and  glene.  In  the  end 
of  names,  this  word  is  sometimes  made  alia,  and 
sometimes  ill,  representing  two  forms  of  the  genitive, 
alia  and  ailt,  as  we  see  in  Lissanalta  in  Limerick, 
the  fort  of  the  height ;  and  Tonanilt  in  Cavan,  the 
backside  of  the  cliff. 

The  primary  meaning  of  cruarA  is  a  rick  or  stack, 

such  as  a  stack  of  corn  or  hay ;  hut  in  an  extended 

sense,  it  is  appHed  to  hilla,  especially  Iq  ■O&ts'aio  \\^^ 

eenting  a  round,  etaoked,  ox  ^Tle4  u^  o-t'^^'^'*^^*'' 
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Welst  c»itj7,  a  heap ;  Cornieh  crue.  It  ia  used  p 
extensively  as  a  local  term,  generally  in  tte  1 
Croagh  or  Crogh ;  and  the  diminutive  Criiaeh&n% 
still  more  common,  giving  names  to  numerous  mouu- 
taius,  townianda,  and  parislieB  called  Croaghao, 
Croagliaun,  Croghan,  and  Croliane,  all  origioalljr 
applied  to  a  round-Bbaped  hill.  Cninrhan  was  tra 
original  name  of  the  village  of  Crookhaven  oil  tha 
Boulh  coast  of  Cork ;  tiie  present  name  eignifyiug  Uie 
haven  of  the  cnuteh  or  round  hill. 

Croghan  hill  in  King's  Couuty,  was  anciently 
called  Bri-Eile,  the  hill  of  Eile,  daughter  of  Eochy 
Feiieaoh,  and  sister  of  Meave,  qneeu  of  Connaught  in 
the  first  century  (see  p.  126,  aupm) ;  it  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  Crwtchan,  and  in  the  annuls  it 
is  sometimes  called  Cntacfian-BriSile,  which  looks 
tautological,  as  Cninc/inn  and  Jiri  both  sipaifvafe 
Croaghan  near  Killashandra  in  Cavan,  tlie  iqru 
ration  place  of  the  O'liourkes,  is  often  raentiona 
the  Irish  authorities  by  two  names — Cnuickan  ffG 
roin,  O'Cupron's  round  hill,  and  Cr»/ic/Mn>4 
7Xg/ieiirnaiii,   from  tlie   Mao   Tighearuaus  or  ] 

Kiernans,  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  baron^ 

Tnllyhunco,  the  ohlof  of  whom  Lad  his  resideooA 
there.  The  word  is  Bomewlmt  disguised  in  Bally- 
crogue,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Carlow,  the  same  a 
Ballycroghan  near  Bangor  in  Down,  only  that  is  tf 
latter  the  diminutive  is  used.  Kiloruaig,  a  ' 
near  Ballyorgan  in  the  south-east  of  Limerick,  o 

Iouely  got  its  name,  which  means  the  ohuroh  of  4 
round  hill,  from  the  detached  mountain  now  a 
Carrigeenamronety,  on  whose  side  the  place  in  q 
tion  lies. 
Tulach,  a  little  \i\l\-^».\u\lQttk;  often  written  UatA 
in  old  documentB.    It  tussoifc  mCwma^i^Vw**^^ 


rwanu 
inaU  it 
1  looks     I 

lideou      I 


'  ciiAP,  1.]         Mountains,  ffiUs,  and  lioclia- 

where  it  ts  given  as  the  equivalent  of  bri.  ] 
BQglioiEed  Tulla,  Tullow,  and  Tullagh,  but  i 
commonly  Tully  (see  p.  34j.  Tullanavert  near 
Ciogher  in  Tyrone  represents  Tiitach-m-bhfearl,  the 
hill  of  the  graves ;  Tulloghacullion  near  Killybegs, 
Tullaghcullion  near  Donegal,  and  TullycuilioQ  in 
TjTone.  the  hill  of  the  holly.  The  parish  of  Tully 
near  Kingstown  in  Dublin  was  anciently  called 
'I'lilach-na-nexpue,  which  signifies  the  hill  of  the 
L  bishops  ;  and  according  to  the  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  it 
I  received  this  name  from  seven  bishops  who  lived 
F  there,  and  on  one  occaaion  visited  the  saint  at  Kildare 
(O'Curry,  Lect.,  p.  S82),  TuUymongan,  the  name 
of  two  townlaads  near  Cavan,  was  originaily  applied 
to  the  hill  over  the  townj  now  called  Gallows  Hill  ; 
the  Four  Masters  call  it  Tulach-Monguin,  the  hill  of 
Mongan,  a  man's  name. 

The  parish  of  Kiltullagh  in  Eoaoommon  was  so 
called  from  an  old  ohurcn,  the  name  of  which  per- 
fectly describes  its  situation — Cill-tnlaigk,  the  ehurch 
of  the  hill ;  and  the  parish  of  Kiltullagh  in  Galwny, 
near  Athenry,  is  called  cill-tulach  (ehurch  of  the  little 
hills)  in  "  Hy  Many."  In  the  Muneter  counties,  the  g 
in  luhigli,  is  pronounced  hard,  giving  rise  to  a  new 
form  Tullig,  which  is  found  in  the  names  of  many 
places,  the  greater  number  being  in  Cork  and  Kerry. 

There  are  two  diminutive  forms  in  use,  Itildii  and  J 
tuluchdn.     Prom  the  i'ormer  oomes  Tullen  in  Roa-* 
GoniQion,   TulHn   near  Athlono,  and  Tullana  neo^J 

EColeraine ;  but  the  other  is  more  common,  and  givfll 
prigiu  to  TuUaghan,  Tullaghaun,  and  TuUaghai 
(little  hills),  found  in  severnl  oonntlos  as  the  namfli 
pf  towulauds  and  villages.  The  word  is  eometim  j 
Ipelled  in  Irish  Irnluch  [tallagh],  whiij\\  o-c'On.'i'^'i-^ 
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IB  often  adopted  by  the  Four  Masfere ;  this  form 
appears  in  the  name  of  Tallow,  a  town  in  Waterford. 
which  is  called  in  Irisli  Tenlnch-an-iaraUui  [Tallow- 
onierin],  the  hill  of  the  iron,  frcini  the  iron  minee 
■worked  there  bj  the  great  Earl  of  Cork. 

Bri  [bree],  signifies  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  til© 
same  aa  the  Scotch  word  brae ;  in  Cormao's  (jloss 
it  is  explained  by  litlach  ;  Cornish  and  Bret 
GauliBh  brega,  Iriga.  The  word  occurs  fi'equeal 
as  a  topographical  term  in  onr  ancient  writinga, 
which  Bri'Eile  fp.  388),  is  an  example.  Brigown, 
a  Tillage  near  Mitohelatown  in  Cork,  once  a  cele- 
brated ecclesiastical  establisliment,  where  are  still  to 
be  Been  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  church  and 
round  tower,  is  called  ia  Irish,  Bn-gobhiim  (Book 
ofLismore:  goblw,a,  smith),  the  hill  of  the  smith. 
In  onr  present  names  this  word  does  not 
often ;  it  is  found  simply  in  the  form  of  Bre*^i 
Donegal,  Monaghan,  and  Wexford  ;  while  in  Tj 
it  takes  tlie  form  of  Brigh, 

Bray  which  is  the  name  of  several  places  in  Ire- 
land, is  another  form  of  the  same  word.  Bray  in 
Wioklow  is  called  Sree  in  old  church  records  and 
other  documents ;  and  it  evidently  received  its  m 
from  Bray  head,  which  rises  abruptly  793  feet 
the  sea.  In  the  Dinnsenehus  there  is  a  legem 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  place, 
that  it  was  so  called  from  Bren,  son  of  Seanhoth,, 
of  Partbalon's  followers,  who  first  introduoed 
combat  into  Ireland  (see  p.  ItiO).  The  steep 
montory  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  Va] 
island,  is  also  called  Bray  head.  At  tho  hei 
Gleuwee  in  Wicklow,  is  a  small  mountain  lake. 
inown  to  Dublin  cxcuifcioniBts,  called  Lough 


(.tiOOK 
smith.       I 
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oee  name  was,  no  doubt,  deriTed  from  the  rocky 
lint — a  spur  of  Kippiue  mountain — wliieh  rises 
lerpendioulorly  over  ita  gloomy  wafei-s, 

Z(tgh  [law]  a  hill,  oogDnte  with  Ang.-Sax.  laic, 
same  meaning.  It  is  not  given  in  the  diotitmariea, 
but  it  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  Irish  language,  and 
has  given  names  to  a  oonsiderahlo  numhor  of  places 
through  the  country,  of  which  the  following  may  bo 
taken  as  examples : — 

Portlaw  on  the  Suit  in  "Waterford  took  ita  name 
from  the  steep  bill  at  the  bend  of  the  village — Port- 
hgha,  the  bank  or  lauding  place  of  the  hiil ;  there  are 
Borae  townlands  iu  Kilkenny  and  the  Munster  coun- 
ties called  Ballinla  and  Ballinlaw,  the  town  of  the 
hill ;  Luggelaw  in  Wieklow,  the  lug  or  hollow  of  the 
hill,  the  name  of  the  valley  in  which  is  situated  the 
beautiful  Lough  Tay  ;  Clonderalaw  in  Cork  andj 
Clare,  the  meadow  between  the  two  hilla. 

O'Hrien  explains  ceiile  [keady]  "a  hillock,  a  com-B 
ct  kind  of  bill,  smooth  and  plain  at  the  top ; "  and' 
is  is  the  senae  in  which  it  is  understood  at  the 
isent  day,  wherever  it  is  underatood  at  all.     The 
lur  Masters  write  it  eeideach,  when  mentioning 
ladydiinagh  in  Siigo,  which  they  call  Ceideach-  " 
tighneach,  the  flat-topped  hlU  of  the  black-thomsJ 
lO  word  is  not  in  very  general  use,  and  is  almoBf 
inGiied  to  the  northern  nnd  north-western  coun-' 
ties;  but  in   these  it  gives  iiaTae  to  a  considprahle 
number  of  places  now  called  Keadew  and  Kendy, 
It  takes  the  forms  of  ICeadagh,  Cudy,  and  Caddagh, 
several  oouutioB  ;  the   diniiiintive   Keadeen  is  tb 
,me  of  a  high  hill  east  of  Baltinglass  in  Wicli 
and   anofber  modification,  Cadian,   occm-s  i 


JUiillari,  in  its  primary  meamn^,  %\^m'afcft  "Ooft' 
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or  eurnmit  of  anytliing— such  aa  the  top  of  a  hoi 
I   Topograpliically  it  is  generally  used  to  denote  koibI 
eminences,  tliotigti  we  find  it  ooooBionatly  Hppliedd 
hills  of  ounsiderable  elevation ;  and  as  a  root  word,a 
enters  very  exteusivi^Iy  into  the  formation  of  nu 
generally  in  the  forms  Mulla,  Miillngh.  MuUy,  si 
Mul,  which  constitute  of  tliemeelrea,  or  form  the  1| 
I  ginning  of,  upwards  of  400  names. 

Mulla  ia  well  known  as  the  uame  given  by  i 

poet  Spenser  to  the  little  river  Awbeg,  whieli  floi 

oy  Kilcolm  an  castle,  where  he  resided,oear  Buttovuii 
in  Cork: — 

"  Strong  Alio  tombling  from  Slewlogher  steep. 
And  MulUmine  whosti  wnvcs  I  nliilDiu  tatiglit' 

"Faerie  Queen e," Book  IV.,  Canto  x{ 


In  another  place  he  sa^ 

Cuttevatit),  took  its  name  h 


that  Kilnamulla  { 
im  the  Mulla: — 


"  II  pivcth  name  unto  tliut  nneii'ut  ciltie, 
Wiiicii  Kilnemuiiu  tk'pped  is  ul'olii." 

But  this  ifl  all  the  creation  of  the  poot'a 
imagination ;  for  the  Awbeg  was  never  called  3 
except  by  Spenser  himself,  and  Kiinamnllft^h,  1 
native   name  of  Buttevant,  has    a   very    diffu 
ongin  (see  Bregoge  in  2nd  Seriea). 

The  peasantry  of  tho  locality  understand  ] 
muUngh  to  mean  the  churuh  of  the  curse  {mallacl 
in  conuectionwith  which  they  relate  a  stninge  logend ; 
but  the  explanation  is  erroneous,  and  the  h'gend  an 
iuventiou  of  later  times.  At  tho  year  1261, 
Ftiur  Masters,  in  recording  the  foundntiou  i  * 
monastery,  call  it  Cill-tia-mtillarh,  wliioh  O'Su 

in  his  History  of  tlic  Irish  Catholics,  translateaw    

ttimiihriim,  the  t\\uicV  ol  •Oaa  \n&jOi»  w  mnunita, 


w 
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and  the  name  admits  of  no  other  interpretation.  The 
present  name  ButtcTant  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Jioiilez-en-amnt,  a,  French  phrase  mean- 
ing "  Push  i'orward  !  "  the  motto  of  the  Barrymore 
family. 

The  village  of  MuUagh  in  Cavan  got  its  name 
from  the  hill  near  il,  which  the  Four  Mastera  call 
MuUnch-Laeighill,  the  hill  of  Lneit/hell  or  Lvle,  a 
man's  name  formerly  common  in  Ireland.  The  Hill 
of  Lloyd  near  Kells,  is  called  in  the  Annals  Mullmh- 
Aidi,  Aide's  hill ;  and  it  Btill  retains  this  same  name 
with  those  who  speak  Irish ;  Mullagbattin  near  Cor- 
lingford,  the  hill  of  the  furze ;  Mollaghsillogagh  near 
Euniskillen,  the  hill  of  the  sallows;  Mullaghmeen, 
Hmooth  summit.  Mul,  the  shortened  fonn,  appeara 
in  Mulboy  iu  Tyrone,  yellow  summit ;  and  in  Mul* 

■^eeragh  in  Derry,  the  summit  of  the  sheep. 
'  MulUni,  little  summit,  is  a  diminutive  of  nmllach, 
Sksd  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  top  of  a  low,  gently 
■loping  hijl.  In  the  forms  MuUan,  Mullaun,  and  in 
the  plural  Mullans  and  Mullauna,  it  is  the  name  of 
nearly  fo^ty  townlands.  and  of  course  helps  to  form 
many  others.  Glossavullaun  near  Tallaght  in  Duh- 
lin,  repreaents  Glaise-a'-mhullain,  the  streamlet  of 
the  little  summit ;  and  Mullanagore  in  Monaghan. 
and  MuUanagower  in  Wexford,  signify  the  little 
eminence  of  the  goats-  In  Carlow,  Wioklow,  am' 
"Wexford,  this  word  is  understood  to  mean  simply 
green  field;  but  it  has  evidently  undergone  a  ohanj, 
of  meaning,  the  transition  being  suttiaiently  eosi_ 
from  a  gentle  green  hill  to  a  green  field.  Mulki^uii- 
in  Leitrim,  eshibits  another  diminutive,  namely  miiU 

ktun  or  mul/ac/ian  wbioh  also  appears  in  Meenawul- 
laghan  in  the  parish  of  Inver,  Donegal,  tka 


I 
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monnt&iii  Sat  of  the  little  summit ;  niid 
muUagkaD,  parish  of  Lower  FahaD,  Bamo  cottoS 
Min-na-mttllachnn,   the   mountain   flat  of  the  Uttt 
Bummita. 

lomairf  [ummera]  signifies  a  ridge  or  hill-back ;  as 
a  local  term  it  is  found  in  each  of  the  four  pro^noes, 
being,  however,  more  common  Jn  ITlBter  and  Con- 
naught  than  in  the  other  provinces ;  but  in  any  part 
of  Ireland  it  does  not  enter  extensively  into  names. 
Its  most  common  modem  forms  are  Ummera,  Um- 
mery,  and  Umry,  which  form  or  bcgiu  the  names  of 
more  than  twenty  townlanda. 

TJmmeracam  in  Armagh,  and  Umrycam  in  Don; 
gal  andDBrry,are  called  in  Irish /oH(niVe-e«m,oroofc' 
ridge ;  Ummeraboy  in  Cork,  yellow  ridge :  Ummti 
free  in  Monaghau,  the  ridge  of  tlio  heath ;  K 
lanummery,  a  townland  giving  name  to  &  paiisU 
Leitrim,  isoalled  by  the  Four  Ilfaaters,  CUUait-ioiad' 
the  church  of  the  ridge,  and  the  word  is  someW  , 
altered  iu  Clonamery  in  Kilkenny,  the  meadow  0 
the  ridge. 

Tlie  primary  meaning  of  jnenfl  [mal]  i^  a  lump, 
mass,  or  heap  of  anythiog;  and  it  is  applied  loonlly 
to  ft  small  round  hillock.  It  does  not  oocur  t 
often  except  in  Munstor,  where  it  is  met  with  p 
extensively ;  its  most  usual  anglidsed  form  is  n 
which  begins  the  names  of  near  sixty  townlandf^ 
in  Cork  and  Kerry.  Take  for  example,  Maula 
irish  and  Maulashangarry,  both  near  Ilunmaaill 
tbe  first  meaning  tlie  hillock  of  the  contentioiifl 
real),  and  the  second,  of  the  old  garden  {scan,  < 
garnOia,  a  garden).  Mnulagh  near  Killamey  b" 
fies  a  place  abounding  in  hillocks. 

Millin  [milleen)  \a  a  diuLiuutive  of  thia  ^ 
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^^■tima.117  represented  in  the  present  namea  by  Milleen  J 
^^prtich  forms  tlie  whole  or  the  beginning  of  fifteen 
townland  names,  all  except  one  in  Cork ;  MilleennB- 
horna  has  the  same  meaning  as  Maulnahorna,  t' 
hillock  of  the  barley  (rorna).  Near  I{athcormacfc»^ 
there  is  a  place  called  Maulane,  the  only  example 
find  of  the  diminutive  in  nn.  In  anglicised  names  it 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  this  word  from  marl 
and  its  modifications,  as  both  often  assume  the  same 
form. 

Mael  [mwait  or  moyle]  as  an  adjective  signifies 
bald,  bare,  or  hornless ;  and  it  is  often  employed  as 
a  noun  to  denote  anything  having  these  shapes  or 
qualities.  It  is,  for  instance,  applied  to  a  oow  -with- 
out horns,  which  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland  is 
called  a  mad  or  miceelken.     It  is  also  used  synony- 

«louBly  with  giolla,  to  denote  in  a  religions  sense,  & 
ierson  having  the  head  shorn  or  tonsured  ;  it  was  J 
ften  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  the  whole  ' 
orapound  used  to  denote  a  person  devoled  to  such  a 
Buiut ;  and  as  a  mark  of  reverence  this  kind  of  name 
was  often  given  to  men  at  tbeir  baptism,  which  ori- 
jinated  such  suniamea  as  MulhoUand,  Mulrony^^ 
jfoloney.  Mulreiiin,  Malone,  &.a-  / 

I  It  is  applied  to  a  church  or  building  of  any  kinq 
Siat  is  either  imfinished  or  dilapidated — most  coia 
Jionly  Ihe  latter;  thus  Templemoyle,  the  bald  oi 
BilBpidnted  church,  is  tbe  name  of  some  places  in 
T)erry,  Galway,  and  Donegal;  tbere  are  five  towttJ 
Bnds  in  Antrim  and  onein  Longford  called  KilmoyM 
■hich  have  the  same  meaning  ;  Kilmoyle  ] 
Ballymoney  is  in  Latin  records  translated  Ecc 
\tlm,  which  gives  the  exact  senee.  And  Castleraovlj 
Wd  castle,  occurs  in  Galway,  WexCotd,ti.\iOi.'1 
waij.     The  word  is  used  to  ieB\gn«\e  «.  i 
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mound  flat  on  top,  or  dilapidated  by  having  the  ; 
terialfi  carted  away ;  and  houce  wc  have  Buoh  i 
oa  Bathmoyle,  Ligmoyle,  and  Danmoyle. 

Mael  is  applied  to  nilla  and  promontories,  ao^ 
this  Benae  it  is  very  often  employed  to  fonn  !i 
names.  Moyle,  one  of  its  usunl  forms,  and  tbe  pfa 
Moyles,  gives  names  to  several  places  in  the  ii ' ' 
and  northern  counties ;  Knookmoyle,  a  usual  1 
land  name,  hald  hill.  la  the  soutli  and  west  it  < 
Qssuraee  the  form  ttntcel,  which  preservL's  the 
nunoiation  more  nearly  than  t/wtfk  :  thus  Mweela- 
horna  near  Ardmore  in  Waterford,  the  bald  hill  of 
the  barley;  and  in  Fermanagh  also,  this  form  is 
found  in  Mweelbane,  white  hill.  It  &ometimes  takes 
tbe  form  of  mre!,  as  in  Meelahane  in  Cork,  John's 
hald  hill ;  Meelgarrow  in  "Wexford,  rough  liill  {garbh, 
rough) ;  Meeldrum  near  Kilbeggau  in  Westnieat]i, 
bare  lidge. 

There  are  two  diminutives  in  pretty  common  use, 
mtieldii  and  manliii  [mweelaun,  mweeleen]  ;  thefu 
mer  ia  often  applied  to  round-backed  islaudaiitf 
sea,  or  to  round  bars  rocks ;  and  we  fiud  accordio 
eeveral  little  islands  off  the  south  and  west  o 
called  Moj'laun,  S[oylan,  and  Mweelaun.  The  e 
word  is  Been  iu  Meelon  near  Bandon.  and  Milane, 
near  Dunmanwuy,  both  iu  Cork ;  and  in  Mellon  near 
where  the  Maigue  joins  the  Shannon  iu  Limerick. 
The  senoiid  diminutive  is  more  frequent,  and  il  is 
spelled  in  various  ways  ;  it  is  found  as  Moyleen  oad 
Mweeleen  in  Galway,  Kerry,  and  Mayo ;  Mwealinfl 
near  Ardmore  in  Waterford ;  and  Meeleen  la 
parish  of  Kilquane,  Cork. 

Meelaghaus  near  Geasliill  iu  King's  County  ( 
tare  hiJis),  exhibits  another  diminutive,  Maek 
and  ive  Laro  BtUl  &uoftv«*'m.T!Kii^vi.\xL'\Sis\i; 
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Ibd  MilligauB  ia  Fermanagh,  little  hills,  Mealougl 
b  the  name  of  a  to^vnland  in  the  parish  of  Ifrumbo,, 
k)WD,  meaning  either  a  round  hill  or  a  place  abound-; 
ig  in  iiillocks.  In  Scotland,  the  word  mnel  is  ofteS'' 
Bed,  as,  for  instaiice,  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and 
I  Mull  of  Cantire;  in  "both  instanoea  the  word 
■nil  signifying  a  bare  headland.  From  the  Mull  of 
llintire,  the  eea  betweten  Ireland  and  Scotland  waa 
Inoioutly  colled  the  "  Sea-stream  of  Moyle ; "  and 
Kfoore  has  adnpted  the  last  name  in  his  charming 
song,  "  Silent,  O  Moyle,  be  tho  roar  of  thy  water." 

il/oe/combinesmth  the  Irish  preposition /oc,  form- 
ing the  oompound  formael,  which  is  used  to  signify 
a  round  hill ;  and  which,  in  the  forms  Formoyle,  Fer- 
moyle,  and  Formil,  constituteB  the  names  of  twenty- 
nine  townlauds,  scattered  tbrouph  the  four  provinces ; 
in  Meath  it  ie  mode  Formal,  and  in  Gal  way  it  retains 
the  more  Irish  form,  Formweel.      This  name  occurs 
twice  in  the  Four  Masters ;  first  at  A.  T>.  965,  where 
^  battle  is  recorded  to  have  been  fought  at  Formaeil 
'^  Bathbeg,  which  O'Donovnn  identities  with  For- 
*il  in  the  parish  of  Lower  Bodoney,  'J'yrone ;   and 
xmdly,  at  1051,  where  mention  is  made  of  Slieve- 
mnoyle,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Slieve- 
Flynu,  west  of  Castierea  in  Roscommon. 
m  The  word  ror,  as  a  topographical  term,  has  several  . 
■leanings,  the  most  common  being  a  round  bill ;  but 
it  is  also  applied  to  a  round  pit  or  onp-like  hollow,  to 
a  turn  or  bend,  such  as  the  bend  of  a  road,  &o- ;  and 
I     as  an  adjective,  it  means  odd,  and  also  round.     In 
^■hnsequenoe  of  this  diversity,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
^^■termine  its  exact  sense  ;  and  to  add  to  the  oom- 
^^Kdity,  the  word  con;  a  crane,  is  liable  to  be  oon- 
^^Onded  with  it. 

This  word  is  used  very  citenmeVs  mX^^^^sii.  ■&« 
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cloture;  and  ia  its  vanoiis  senses,  it  forms  thej 
fj'llable  of  more  Ihaa  1000  towoland  names,  iDnl 
Kre&ter  uumbei'  of  nhioli  it  means  n  round  bilL  ^ 
Beagh  in  liongford  and  Cavan,  is  in  Iriuli,  Cor- 
each,  the  round  bill  of  the  birch;  Corkaen 
Monagban,  of  the  kccrans  or  rowan-treee :  CortI 
and  Coniageeha.  the  bill  of  tho  wind ;  Coraav*  _ 
of  the  ravens  {finch).  The  diminutives  Corrog  »nd 
Corroge,  give  names  to  Gome  places  in  Down  and 
Tipperarv ;  and  we  find  Correen  in  several  of  the 
nort  h  western  counties ;  Correenfeeradda  near  Knook- 
ainy  in  Linieriek,  is  called  in  Irish, Co/m^/rtV-Zfla^fo, 
the  round  bill  of  the  long  grass. 

Cntit  means  a  Immp  on  the  back ;  from  tbis  it  ia 
applied  to  round  hunipy-hoking  bUts;  and  it  is  oom- 
monly  represented  by  Crott,  Crut,  or  Crit,  which  or© 
the  names  of  places  in  Fermanagh.  Longford,  Ma^'o, 
and  Kilkenny.  TJiere  is  an  island  called  Cruit  off 
tbe  ooost  of  Llonegal.  i.e.  bumpy-baoked  island;  and 
two  townlands  in  King's  County  and  KoEcommon 
are  called  by  the  same  name.  The  plural  Crotla,  or 
Crutta,  humps,  and  the  ICiigliab  ])liiral  Crottees.  give 
names  to  some  places  in  Kerry,  Tipporory,  and  Cork; 
^^_        and  Crottan,  little  bump,  occurs  in  Fermanagh.  , 

^^ft  Tbe  word  is  variously  combined  to  form  other   I 

^^H  names ;  such  as  Klloruit  in  Carlow,  the  wood  of  the  I 
^^H  bump-backed  bill;  Loughcrot  near  Dromdnleagae  { 
^^B  in  Cork,  the  lake  of  the  hillocks ;  Grumacnitlaa  m  \ 
^^1  Mouaghan,  and  Drumacrittin  in  Fermanagh,  the 
^^^  ridge  of  the  little  hump ;  Bamagrotty  in  Ki 
^B  County,  Hayr-ua-gcrotta,  the  bill-top  of  tb©  I 
^^H       mocks. 

^^H  Cnnp  [knap,  c  pronounced  as  in  cnoc,  p.  ■ 

^^B       button,  aknob,  a  lump  of  anything,  aknotio  t 
^^B      <Sc. ;  and  it  is  cogna.\B  m^^  Kii%.''S»x.< 
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knopf,  Eog.  kiioh.    In  a  secondary  sense  it  is  applii 
to  Bmull  round  biUookci,  and  gives  names  to  a  couaid< 
able  number  of  plaoes.     In  anglicised  names  it  tal 
various  forma,  suoli  as  knap,  nap,  &o. ;    and  in  the 
northern  counties,  it  becomes  crap  and  crup,  just  as 
knock  becomes  woe/:  (see  p.  51).     The  diminutives  in 
"y  and  an  occur  ofteuer  than  the  original ;  Knoppoge, 
Lttle  knob  or  hill,  is  the  name  of  thirteen  townlanda 

Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare ;  and  in  the  slightly  diffe- 
mt  form  Knappoge,  it  occurs  twice  in  Longford, 
and  once  in  Clare. 

There  ore  many  places  in  the  northern  and  north 
western  counties,  called  Xnappagh,  which  represents 
the  Irish  cnapacli,  hilly  land — a  place  full  of  knobs  or 
hiUocka ;  Nappagh  near  Ardagti  in  Longford,  is  the 
same  name,  but  it  has  lost  the  k ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  happened  in  Nappan  in  Antrim,  which  is  the 
diminutive  Cnapan,  a  little  hillock  ;  in  this  last  place 
is  an  old  burial  ground  called  Killyorappin  (ci/l-a'- 
cnapain:  see  Eeeves,  Ecol.  Ant.,  p.  87),  which  pre- 
serves the  name  in  another  form.  In  the  following 
names,  the  n  is  changed  to  r: — Crappaghin  Monaghan 
and  Gal  way,  which  is  the  same  name  as  Knappagh; 

ppaun  in  Kildare,  the  same  as  Nappan  in  Antrim ; 

rrickcroppan  in  Armagh,  Carraitj-cnapain,  the  rook 

the  httle  hillock ;  and  Lianaoroppan  in  Down,  the 

■t  of  the  hillock. 

Tor  signifies  a  tower,  and  corresponds  to  Latin 

■rill.     Although  the  word  properly  means  an  arti- 
ficial tower,  yet  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  as  for 
"  Lstanoe  iu  Ilouegal,  it  is  applied  to  a  tall  rock  re- 
imbliug  a  tower,  without  any  reference  to  an  artifi- 

1  structure.     It  is  pretty  common  as  forming  pa  ' 

names,  and  its  derivatives  oocur  oftenei  th.o.a.  0; 
iginal.    Torolt  in  F6riiiaiiBg\i,  tt^'i^ft*'^'^ 
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of  tlie  all  or  cliff;  Tormare,  grent  tower,  is  tlio  name 
of  several  islauds,  of  one  for  iuBtanra  olf  the  coast  of 
Donegal ;  Tomrtroyin  Antrim  is  tlio  kings'  tower; 
nud  in  the  pariBli  of  Culfeiglitriu,  Bamo  coutity,  Ihsre 
are  five  towulands  whose  names  begin  with  Tor.  In 
some  few  caaeH,  eepeciallj  in  the  central  counties, 
the  syllable  tor  may  have  been  corrupted  from  tuar, 
a  bleach  green  ;  but  the  physical  aspect  of  the  place 
will  generally  determine  which  is  the  correct  root. 

Tory  Island  off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  is  known  in 
ancient  writings  by  two  distinct  names,  Twinntaand 
Toi-ach,  quite  different  in  meaning,  but  both  derived 
from  tor.  This  island  is  mentioned  in  our  bardto 
histories  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Fomorian  pirate« 
(see  p.  161),  and  called  in  these  dooumente,  ToiV-iV***, 
tlie  island  of  the  tower ;  oud  acoording  to  all  our 
traditional  accounts,  it  received  this  name  from  Tor- 
Conaiiig  or  Conang's  tower,  a  fortress  famous  in 
Irish  legend,  and  called  after  Conang,  a  Pomorian 
chief ■ 

In  many  other  ancient  nutborities,  such  ns  the  Life 
of  St.  Coluinbkille,  "  The  Wars  of  G<J,"  &o.,  it  is 
called  Torac/i ;  and  the  present  name  Tory,  is  derived 
from  an  obUqnu  ease  of  this  form  {Toroigh,  pron. 
Tiirri/:  see  p.  34,  supra).  The  island  abounds  in 
lofty  isolated  rocks  which  are  called  lor»  or  towers ; 
and  the  name  Torac/i  means  simply  towery — abound- 
ing in  lorn  or  tower-like  rocks.  The  iritellignQt 
Irish-Bpeaking  natives  of  the  Donegal  coast  givn  it 
this  interpretation  ;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  isli 
from  the  maiuland,  without  admitting  that  the 
is  admirably  descriptive  of  its  appearance. 

Tor(d»,  a  diminutive  of  for.  forms  a  part  of  se' 
modern  names,  and  it  is  applied  to  a  small  kn< 
tummock,  or  a  'h\g'U  W'rt  Nwvb^.    It  if,vvoB  ni 


tllignQt 
giv«  it 
tislatt^^— 


*      Turtane  in  Carlow,  to  Toottane  in  Uueen's  Oountv.      ^^ 


Turtane  in  Carlow,  to  Toottane  in  Queen's  Oounty, 
Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  and  to  Tartan  in  Itos- 


H  tO< 


Foriioc/il  is  ft  bare,  naked,  or  exposed  hill.  It 
gives  name  to  a  parish  in  Kiidare,  now  called  Fore- 
naghts,  ia  which  the  plural  form  has  prevailed,  very 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  subdivision  of  th». 
original  townlaiid  into  two  parts.  There  are  also 
several  townlnnds  called  Foniaght  iuCorkaud  Water* 
ford ;  and  Farnaght,  another  modern  form,  is  the 
namoof'some  places  in.  Fermanagh  and  the  Couuaught 
Gouuties. 

Cahhdn  [cavan]  means  a  hollow  or  cavity,  a  hollow 
place,  a  hollow  field  ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  its  pri- 
lary  meauing,  for  it  is  evidently  cognate  with  Lat, 
tea,   Fr-   Cuban,   Welsh   cabtiiie,   and  Eng.   cabin. 
et  in  some  parts  of  Ulster  it  is  understood  to  mean 
the  very  reverse,  viz.,  a  round  dry  hill;  and  this  ia 
the  meaning  given  to  it  by  O'Bonnell  in  hisLifeotSt. 
Columba,  who  translates  it  c-l/i.s  (Reeves,  Colt.  Vis. 
Iil3).     This  curious  discrepancy  is  probably  owiuy 
"     igradualchaiigeof'mcaning,  similar  to  tbochaug^i 
the  words  /mj/,  mii/laii,  Ac.    Which  of  the  two 
.eauings  it  bears  in  each  particular  case,  depeni  ~ 
if  course  on  the  physical  confirmation  of  the  plac 
its  topographical  application  this  word  is  confiui 
the  noi'them  half  of  Ireland,  and  is  more  frequct 
in  tliH  Ulster  counties  than  elsewhere ;  its  universi 
ftuglioised  form  is  mean. 

The  town  of  Cavan  is  well  described  by  its  narni 
for  it  stiiuds  in  a  remarkahle  hollow;  Uacavan, 
name  "f  a  parish  in  Antrim,  is  lluth-mlihaiii^ 
fort  of  the  hollow.  Thei-e  are  moro  than  Iwen' 
townlonds  called  Cavan,  and  the  word  begins  tl 
"  about  seventy  olhei*.     In  IUq  tiivvwIOvt*' 
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Tyrone,  Donegul,  aad  Armagh,  there  are 
oftlled  Cavauaoaw,  which  reprwouta  the  Irish 
a'-c/iatha,  the  rouuil  hill  of  the  chaff,  from  the 
of  winnowiug  corn  on  the  top ;  Cavanaleok 
Enniskillen,  the  hill  ol'  the  Bagstone  or  stony  surfaoa. 
The  word  cahhaiuich  is  an  afljective  formation  from 
cabkan,  and  means  a  place  abounding  in  round  liills; 
iu  the  modem  form  Cavanagh  it  is  found  in  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh  ;  and  in  Monaghan,  the  eooiQ  word 
OOQUTB  under  the  form  Cavany. 

EiKi'r  [esker]  means  a  ridge  of  high  land,  but  it  it 
generally  applied  to  a  sandy  ridge,  or  a  line  of  low 
sand  hills.  It  enters  pretty  extensively  into  looal 
names,  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  across  th« 
middle  of  Ireland  than  in  either  the  north  or  eouth. 
It  usually  takes  the  form  of  Esker,  which  by  itself  it 
the  name  of  more  than  thirty  towulauds,  and  oom> 
bines  to  form  the  names  of  many  others  ;  the  word 
is  somewhat  altered  in  Oarrisker,  the  name  of  a,  place 
in  Kildaro,  signifj-ing  short  sand  ridgo. 

The  most  oelobnited  c»lvr  iu  Ireland  ia  K^^-fr-Riatia, 
a  line  of  gravel  hills  extending  with  little  interrup- 
tion across  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to  CIarin-Bridg«'  in 
Galway,  which  was  fixed  upon  as  the  houndory  b» 
tween  the  north  and  south  halves  of  Ireland,  ""^ 
the  country  was  divided,  in  the  second  oeati 
tween  Owen  More  and  Conn  of  the  IIundr«d 
(see  p.  1-J'Jj. 

As  a  termination,  this  word  assumes  other 
all  derived  from  ihe  geuitive  fitcreach  [( 
Clnshaniskera  in  Tipperary  is  oailed  in  Irish  ____ 
an-eiscreiieh,  the  trouoh  or  pit  of  Ihe  sand  hiil.  Ahu 
oragh  in  Galway  signifies  the  ford  of  the  eaker ;  bat 
its  full  name  as  given  by  the  Four  Mastere  is  Ai 
eaumidi  Cmiin  \_A.\\ttBCTa  GuanT,,  the  ford  of  8t.  ~ 
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md-hill ;  and  tbey  still  retain  tlie  memory  of  St. 
uan,  the  patron,  who  is  uomiuamoratedin  O'Clery'a 
BCalendar  at  the  15th  of  October;  Tiranascragh,  the 
name  of  a  townland  and  parish  in  tiolway,  the  land 
oi'  the  esker.  Eskeragh  and  Kskragh  are  the  names 
of  several  townlands  in  the  Ulster  and  Connaught 
counties,  the  Irish  Eiscrcach  aignifyiug  a  place  Ml 
of  eskers  or  sand  hilla. 

Tiompan  ia  generally  understood,  when  used  topo- 
graphioally,  to  mean  a  small  abrupt  iiill,  and  some- 
times a  standing  stone  ;  it  ooours  as  a  portion  of  a 
few  townland  names,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  he 
confined  to  any  partionlar  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  pronounced  Timpan  in  the  north,  and  Tiropana 
in  the  south  and  west,  and  modernised  aooordingly; 
the  former  being  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  parish  of 
Layd,  Antrim,  and  the  latter  of  another  in  Ros- 
oomraon.  In  the  townland  of  lleanadimpaun,  parish 
of  Seskinan,  Waterford,  there  is  an  ancient  monu- 
ment consisting  of  a  number  of  pillar  stones,  which 
has  given  name  to  the  townland — Beidh-iia-ilthmpan^ 
the  rea  or  mountain-flat  of  the  standing  stones.  Thai 
word  is  slightly  vai-iod  in  Tempanroe  {roe,  red)  in! 
Tyrone ;  and  Timpany  in  the  same  county  is  from' 
TymttpatiacAt  a  place  full  of  timpnns  or  hillocks,  Craig- 
atempin  near  BaUymoney,  Antrim,  is  the  rook  of  the 
hillock;  and  Curraghnadimpaun  in  Kilkenny,  the 
cxtrriigh  or  marah  of  the  little  hills. 

The  word  leuri)  [hlrg]  signifies  the  side  or  slope  of 
n  a  hill ;  it  is  used  in  local  namea,  but  not  so  often  as 
'^m^rijaidh  [largy],  a  derivative  from  it,  with  the  same 
^^Bheaning.  Largy,  the  most  usual  modernised  form, 
^^H  found  only  in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  and  is 
^^■moHt  confined  to  Ulster ;  it  gives  names  te  v&.ki^^ 
^^BwnlaiKla,  botji  by  itself  and  in  comV\xia\.\r,T\ 
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gyeillagb  Bud  Largynagreana  are  tlie  names  of  two 
places  near  Killybegs  in  Donegal,  tlio  former  signi- 
fying tho  hill-siile  of  the  sallows,  and  the  lalte 
I  sunny  kill-slope,  from  its  Bouthern  aspect.     Tlie  d 
minutive  Largan,  meaning  still  the  same  thing.jB 
also  of  very  common  ocourrencs  as  a  townlaod  n 
both  singly  and  compounded  with  other  words; 
ganreagh  in  Donegal,  grey  hill-side, 

jf>j7<>  [letter].  Aocttrding  to  Peter  O'Connell,  1 
word  means  the  side  of  a  hill,  a  steep  ascent  i 
I  descent,  a  cliff;  and  O'Donovan  translates  it  "  M^ 
I  side,"  "  wet  or  spewy  hill-side,"  "  hill  stds  with  f 
tricklings  of  water."  &o.  It  is  still  understood  in  ti  , 
sense  in  the  west  of  Connaught ;  and  that  this  ia  i 
real  meaning  is  further  shown  by  the  Welsh  liett 
which  signifies  a  slope.  In  OormaD's  Glossary  it  f 
thus  explained : — "  LuiHr,  i.  e.  leth  tirim  aijus  4 
Jliucfi ;" '' leitif,  i.  a.  half  dry  and  half  wet;"  f 
which  it  appears  that  Cormac  oorisidored  it  derr 

kfrom  kth-lirim,  half-dry.     This  corresponds  bo  far  j 
it  goes,  with  present  use. 
This  word  is  often  found  in  ancient  nuthoritiei,  i 
forming  the  names  of  places.     At  1584,  the  Foi 
^  Masters    mention  an  island  called   LeUir-MealUt^ 

Meallan's  letter  or  hill  side,  which  lies  off  the  C 
neraara  coast,  and  is  still  called  Lottermullen. 

Iteragh  in  Tipperary  is  very  often  mentioned  in  t 
annals  and  Oiilendnrs.  and  always  called  Lftree^ 
Odhrain  (Latnilia-Ornn  :  O'Cler.  Cal.).  Odhiaa^ 
■wet  hill-slopeB.  St.  Odhrao  [Oran],  tlie  patron,  i 
in  commemorated  in  the  Calendar  at  tlie  26tll  I 
November,  died,  aeoordintf  to  the  Four  Moaten,  ^ 
the  year  54ti.  Other  modifications  of  the  plural  (t| 
irni'htt,  pron.  /afr«A«)  are  seen  in  Lettera  and  LetU 
\g\\,  the  names  otpVaw&m^arrai\sa'aQ:'an>M!S.\"''  -"-* 
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Armagh ;  and  Leftery  in  Galway  and  Tyrone^ 
II  meaiiiug  "  wet  bill-slopes."  Lettreen,  little  Hfer^ 
icura  in  llosoommon ;  and  another  dimiQUtive  Lefc- 
terau,  in  Londonderry. 

A  coiisiderahle  number  of  places  derive  their  namW 
from  this  word,  ewpeeially  in  the  western  half  of  Ire- 
land, where  it  jirevails  much  more  than  elsewhere ; 
I  have  not  found  it  at  all  towards  the  eastern  coast. 
Its  moBt  usual  form  is  Letter,  wliich  is  by  itsulf 
name  of  about  twenty-six  towulauils.  and  forms 
beginning  of  about  I'^O  others.  Letterbrick  in 
'onegal  and  Mayo,  is  Leitir-lntk,  the  hill-side  of 
le  badger;  Letterbrock,  of  the  badgers;  LetteP- 
ihendony  in  Derry,  the  old  man's  hill-side ;  Letter^'. 
.Ken  in  Fermanagh  and  Mayo,  beautiful  leiler; 
'Tjetlerlicky  in  Cork,  the  hill  side  of  the  flag-stone  or 
flag-surfaced  land;  X.ettergeeragh  in  Ijougford,  nf 
the  sheep ;  aud  Let  terra  aca  word  in  Donegal,  the  liill- 
slope  of  Mac  Ward  or  the  son  of  the  bard. 

liinn  nieaus  the  point  of  anything,  such  as  the 
point  of  a  spear.  &c.;  in  its  local  application,  it  denotea 
a  point  of  land,  a  promontory,  or  small  peninsula. 
'O'Brien  says  iu  his  dictionary : — "  It  would  lake  u] 
lOre  than  a  whole  sheet  to  mention  all  the 
.nda  of  Ireland,  whose  names  begin  with  tliis  woi 
'in»."    It   is  found   pretty  extensively   in   uami 
in  the  forms  Bin,  Kinn,  Eeen.  Riue,  and  Bin^) 
and  these  constitute  or  begin  about  170  towulai 
names. 

Names  containing  this  word  ore  often  found 
rish  authorities,  In  the  county  Roscommon,  on  I 
restern  shore  of  Lough  Itee,  is  a  small  peninsi 
'  Qut  a  mile  iu  length,  now  called  St.  John's 
icdown,  containing  the  ruina  ot  a.  ce\ft^xa,V.«i^'»>i^ 
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there  mast  have  been  originally  a  dan  on  th«  p 
for  th<>  anoient  name  as  giron  in  tlie  annals  la  J 
duhi,  the  peuinsiila  of  the  dun  or  fortress.  The  a 
cient  name  of  Island  Magae,  a  penmBiila  near  I 
was  Rinn-Seimhiie  [Kin-Spvnf  ],  from  the  territory  II 
which  it  was  situated,  wliich  was  called  Sfinilwe ;  il 
the  Taxation  of  1306  it  is  called  by  its  old  name,  in 
the  anglicised  form  Rnufiyn.  It  received  its  pre- 
sent name  from  its  ancient  proprietors,  the  Mao 
Aedhas  or  Magees,  not  one  of  whose  deRoendantsMj 
now  living  there.  (See  Eeeves,  Eool.  Ant ,  pp.  T 
270). 

In  the  parish  of  Kileonry,  Clare,  is  a  point  of  Ita 
jutting  into  the  Shannon,  called  Hiueanno,  wlu 
the  Four  Masters  eall  Biiin-eanaitlh,  the  point  of  (] 
marsh;  there   is   an   island   in   Lough   Ree   i    " 
Hinanny,  nnd  a  townlaud  in  Mayo,  called  Binana{_ 
both  of  which  ore  different  forms  of  the  same  nam 
Kingcurran  is  a  peninsula  forming  a  modem  pai 
near  Klnsale  ;  it  is  a  place  Tery  often  mentioned  £ 
the   annala,  and   its  Irish   name  is  liinn-chort 
which  Philip  O'Sullivan   Beare  correctly  translsM 
^^-    ctupin  falci«,  the  point  of  the  reamng-hook,  so  oallflj 
^^L  from  its  shape.     It  is  curious  tlial  the  same  sidd 
^^B  shape  has  given  the  name  of  Curran  to  a  little  peQU 
^^1  Bula  near  Lame.     On  a  point  of  land  near  Kmai^ 
^^H  are  the  ruins  of  Bingroue  cattle,  the  old  seat  oft] 

^H  th 

Bb 


I  I>e  Couroys;  tho  name,  wliioh  properly  beloDgsfl 
\  the  little  peninsula  on  which  tne  castle  stascu^J 
I  written  in  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  id'nn-jwn,  ( 
1  point  of  tho  seal.  The  little  promontory  botW 
I  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Ouvane  and  Coomhola  11 
J  Bantry,  is  onlled  Reenadisort,  the  point  of  tho  i 
I  ddrness  or  hermitaga,  a  uama  "«VwV  U  now  npi  * 


CJiAf.  1.]      JUotm/aiiJt,  Jlii/s,  am/  h'orh. 

to  a  ruined  caBtle,  a  Bfronglinld  of  the  O'SulIivoni 
The  next  peniDEuln,  lying  n  mile  Eouthward,  is  calif 
ReenydonagaD,  O'Doregan's  poiut. 

Ring  Btands  alone  as  the  name  of  many  places  in 
difForeiit  countiee,  in  all  coses  meaning  a  point  of 
land;  Ringagkiddy  near  Spike  Island  in  Cork,  is 
Skiddy's  point.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the 
point  of  land  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dodder 
and  the  sea,  gave  name  to  Ringsend  near  Dublin, 
the  second  syliahle  being  English  : — Ringsend,  i,  e. 
the  end  of  the  Rinii  or  point.  There  is  a  parish 
forming  a  peninsula  near  Dungarvan  in  Waterford, 
called  Ringagonagh  in  Irish,  Eiiin-0-/)Ct 
point  of  the  O'Cooneya, 

ItingTille  in  Waterford,  thongh  it  looks  English, 
is  an  Irish  name,  liinn-bliik,  the  point  of  tlie  bile  or 
ancient  tree  ;  this  is  also  the  name  of  two  townlands 
in  Cork  and  Kilkenny ;  and  Eingvilla  in  Fermanagh, 
is  etill  the  same.  There  is  a  little  peninsula  in  Gal- 
way,  opposite  Inishbofin  island,  called  Rinville,  and 
another  of  the  same  name,  with  a  village  on  it,  pro- 
jecting into  Galway  hay,  east  of  Galway ;  both  are 
written  in  our  authorities,  Rimi-Mhil,  the  point  of 
Mi! ;  and  according  to  Moo  Firbie,  they  were  bo 
called  from  Mil.  fin  old  Firbolg  chief.  "  Einghaddy 
is  a  part  of  Kiliinchy  parish  in  Down,  lying  in 
Strangford  Lough,  It  was  originally  an  island ;  but 
having  been  from  time  immemorial  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  causeway,  it  presents  on  the  map  the 
appearance  of  an  elongated  nock  of  land,  running 
northwards  info  the  Lough.  Hence,  probably,  the 
name  Rinn-fhada,  the  long  point."  (Reeves,  Eool, 
Ant.  p.  9).  In  the  same  county  there  is  a  townlam,^ 
called  Ringfad,  which  iB  anotVvCT  modA^CR.'u.'sn.  tS."* 
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Eoen  is  anotb^'  form  of  this  word,  which  ia  ( 
fined  to  Cork,  Kerrji  aud  Limerick,  but  ia  1 
oouoties  it  occurs  very  often,  especially  on  tlio  oa 
Riau  aud  Rin  are  more  oommoii  in  the  western^ 
north-western  counties  than  elsewhere ;  aa 
rainy  island  near  Dunglow  iu  Donegal,  the  point  q 
the  ferns.     In  Clare  tlie  wonl  is  nrouoiinced  Rinf 
and  anglicised  accordingly;  Rinecaha  iu  the  parial 
Kilkeedy,  signifies  the  point  of  the  chaff  or  winuc 
ing.  The  diminutive  Biimeeu,  little  point,  is  the  uai 
of  several  townlands  in  Galway,  Clare,  and  Kerrj 
Sluaic  [stook]  is  applied  to  a  pointed  pinnacle,  l 
n  projectijig  point  of  rock-    Although  tlie  wor-^ 
ofWn  used  to  designate  projecting  roi'ky  points,  ft 
cially  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  iJonpgal,  it  ha 
given  names  to  many  townlands.     Its  usual  Er 
form  ia  stouk,  wliicli,  in  Ireland  at  least,  hae  t 
its  place  as  an  English  word,  for  the  expression, 
stook  of  corn  "  is  used  all  over  the  oouutry,  rnea:  ' 
the  same  as  the  English  word  shock.     Stook  ii 
name  of  a  place  in  lipperary ;  but  the  two  d 
tivee,  Stookan  and  Stookeon,  occur  more  frequi 
than  the  original. 

Visitors  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  will  r 
the  two  remarkable  lofty  rooks  called  the  Stookai 
little  stooks  or  rock  pinnacles — stiinding  in  the  j 
leading  to  the  causeway,  which  afford  a  very  ohm 
terietiu  example  of  the  application  of  this  term. 
find  Stookeeu",  the  same  word,  in  Limerick,  atit    . 
singular,  Stookeen,  occurs  in  Cork.     Near  Loughl 
1  iu  Galway,  is  a  townland  called  Clog!iastookeen,Q 
I  stone  fortrt-as  of  the  litlie  pinuafli*,  which  reoe* 
name  from  a  castle  of  tlie  Durkes,  the  ruius  of  v 
etiJI  remain;  Baurstookeen  iu Tipperary,  tbeeui 
of  the  pinnacle. 


I.]        Mountaim,  HUU,  and Roeh. 
E  Tlie  worfs  aill  and  faill  [oil,  foil],  mean  a  rock,  a 


;  both  worila 


idically  the  I 


I  preoipioB ; 
same,  tlio  lattar  bsing  derived  from  the  former  by  I 
prefisiug  /  (see  p.  27),  I  have  already  observed.! 
that  this  practice  of  prefixing  /  is  cluefly  found  ia  | 
the  south,  and  accordingly  it  is  only  in  this  part  of  J 
Irehiud  tliat  names  occur  derived  from  faill.  I 

Fiiill  ia  generally  made  Joil  and  foyle  in  the  pre-  I 
sent  names,  and  tbere  are  great  numbers  of  cliffs 
round  the  Munster  coasts,  especially  on  tliose  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  whose  names  begin  with  theee  sjllables ; 
theyalao  begin  the  names  of  about  twenty-five  town- 
lauds,  inland  as  well  as  on  the  coast-  Foilyoleora  in 
Limerick  and  TJpperary,  eignifles  O'Clery's  cliff; 
Foiluaman  in  the  latter  county  Faill-na-mhan,  the 
cliff  of  the  women.  The  diminutive  is  seen  in  Fal- 
leeuadatba  in  the  parish  of  Doou,  Limerick,  Failtin- 
tC-ileala,  the  little  clitf  of  the  emoke.  When  foijle 
comes  in  as  a  termination,  it  is  commonly  derived, 
however,  not  from  faill,  but  from  poll,  a  hole ;  for 
instance,  Ballyfoyle  and  Ballyfoile,  the  names  of 
several  townlands,  represent  the  Irish  Baile-yhoill, 
the  town  of  the  hole. 

While /ffj//  is  coulined  to  the  south,  the  other  form 
aill,  ia  found  all  over  Ireland,  under  a  variety  of 
modern  forme.     Ayle  and  Aille  are  the  names  of  a 
number  of  places  in  MunBter  and  Counaught;  Al- 
lagower  near  Tallaglit,  Dublin,  is  tlie  oliff  of  the  | 
goat.     Lisnahall  in  Tyrone,  eignifiea  the  fort  of  the  ■] 
ciiff;  and  Aghnahily  in  Uueen'a  County,  the  field  1 
of  the  clilf.     The  diminutive  Alleen  is  found  in  Tip- 
pernry  and  Gaiway ;  in  the  former  county  there  are 
r  luwulanJa,  two  of  them  called  Alleen 
,  AUeen  llyan,  Hogan's  and  Rya: 
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Carraiff  or  carraic  [carrig,  carrick],  signififa  a  roolt ;  i 
it  is  usually  applied  to  a  larg«  natunJ  rock,  not 
lying  flat  on  tlie  surface  of  tlie  ground  like  leac,  but 
more  or  less  elevated.  There  are  two  other  forma  of 
tliis  word,  craig  and  creag,  which,  though  not  so 
common  as  cm-rnig,  are  yet  found  in  oonsidorable 
numher^  of  names,  and  are  used  in  Irish  documents 
of  authority.  C'li-raig  corresponds  with  Sansc.  kar- 
kara,  a  stone ;  Armorio,  t^rrfk,  and  Welah,  i 
craig,  a  rook. 

Carrick  and  Carrig  are  the  names  of  nearly  » 
townlands,  villages,  and  towns,  and  formtheb 
niog  of  about  550  others ;  eraig  and  creag  are  r^TA-  | 
■ "        "    ■     "eg,  ic. 


yml^^l 
;helHH 
ire  repTA-  | 
reg,  &«,, 
^08;  they 

aridH 


sented  by  the  various  forms,  Crag.  Craig,  Oreg,  i 
and  these  conBtitute  or  begin  about  250  names;  they 
mean  primarily  a  rock,  but  they  are  BometimMij 
plied  to  rocky  land. 

Corrigafoyle,  an  island  in  the  Shanaon,  near  I 
longford,  Kerry,  with  the  remains  of  Carrigl 
castle  near  the  shore,  the  chief  seat  of  the  O'Oi 
Kerry,  is  called  in  the  annaU,  Carraig-an-phoiU,  tho 
rook  of  the  hole ;  and  it  took  its  name  from  a  deep  ■ 
hole  in  the  river  immediately  under  the  oaatle.  Bally-  , 
nogarrick  in  Down,  represents  the  Irish  Saite-na-  ' 
griirraig,  the  town  of  the  rocks ;  Carrigallen  in  Let-  i 
trim  was  so  called  from  the  rock  on  whioh  tbo  j 
original  ohuroh  was  built,  the  Irish  name  of  whieh  j 
was  Carraig-dliiinny  beautiful  rock.  In  Inishargyin  | 
Pown,  the  iuitial  rhos  dropped  out  by  aepiratioD;  iaJ 
the  Taxation  of  1 306  it  is  calletl  hujsrariji,  whioli  j]| 
represents  InU-vtirraigi;  the  island  of  the  rook^ 
the  rising  ground  on  which  the  old  churoht^ 
wm  formerly,  as  the  name  indicatca,  an  isU 
roiindfid  by  marsHea,  w\iic\i\v»,'5%\w«ci'«re.'^w 
culfiVated  fields  (see  Ueef  e.a,'?/i5*..  Iw&.^v'^^ 


0    & 
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Tlio  form  cniiij  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Foi 
^^^Uasters;  for  insianoe,  they  mention  a  place  called 
^^^praig-Corcrain,  Cororan's  rook ;  and  this  name  in  the 
^^Bmrupted  form  of  Caheroorcanu,  is  still  applied  to  & 
^^KowQlaod  in  the  ptu-iah  of  Bath.  Clare ;  they  also 
mention  Orfl((7-t(i-C/i((Tj-rfi(iAniVi,0'Kirwan'8  rock,  no*: 
Craggykerrivan  in  the  parish  of  Clondngad,  samai 
county.     Craigavad  on  Belfast  Lough  was  so  calledifl 
probably  from  a  rock  on  the  shore,  to  whidh  a  boat 
used  to  be  moored;  for  its  Irish  name  is  Cvaig-a'- 
bhaid,  the  rock  of  the  boat. 

The  form  Carriokia  pretty  equally  diatributed  over 
Ireland  ;  Garrig  is  much  more  oommon  in  the  south 
than  elsewhere ;  Cregg:  and  Greg  are  found  oftener  in 
the  north  and  west  than  in  the  south  and  east ;  and 
wilh  three  or  four  exceptions,  Craig  ia  confined  to 
Ulster.  The  diminutives  Carrigeon,  Oarrigane,  and 
Carrigann,  prevail  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  the  northern,  Carrigan.  Cargan,  and  Cargin, 
all  signifying  little  rock,  or  land  with  a  rooky  surface; 
and  with  their  plurals,  they  give  names  to  numerous 
townlanda  and  villages.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
places  in  the  north  and  north  west,  called  Creggan, 
and  in  the  south  and  west,  Croggane  and  Creggaun. 
which  are  diminutives  of  nra/},  and  are  generally 
applied  to  rocky  lan'l  ;  Cnrgiigh  and  Carrigagn, 
meaning  a  place  full  of  rocks,  are  the  names  of 
aevei-al  town! an ds. 

KClorh  signifies  a  stone — any  stone  either  large  at  | 

nail,  as,  for  instance,  clneh-^hwrichfa,  &  bail-stone,  ^^t 
terally  snow-stone ;  cloch-teine,  fire-stone,  i.e.  a  flint.  ^^| 
0  far  as  it  is  perpetuated  in  local  names,  it  wu  ^^| 
pplied  in  each  particular  case  to'a  stone  BufiLcitsoii^^^^J 
irge  and  conspicuously  placed  Vi  «.VVtwA.  ^^*^^'*^^1^1 
iUoe,  or  rendered  remarkaViVe  t^  fiomo  cmsV^o*-  ^^J 
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historical  oocurreuce.  Tliis  word  is  also,  in  an  «■ 
tended  sens?,  oftca  applied  to  a  etoiie  building,  such 
OS  a  castle;  for  esample,  the  castle  of  Olin  on  the 
Shannon  in  Limerick,  the  seat  of  the  Knight  of  Glio, 
is  called  in  Irish  documents,  Chch-gleanna,  the  stone 
oastle  of  the  glen  or  vallej.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  with  certainty  wltloh  of  these  two  mean- 
ings it  bears  in  local  names. 

Clofli  ie  one  of  our  commonest  topographical  roots; 
in  the  English  forms  Clogh  and  Clough,  it  coustitulee 
orbcginamorethan400towuland  names;  and  it  helpa 
to  form  innumerable  others  in  rarious  combinations. 
CloghbalEy  and  Cloghvallj,  which  are  common  town- 
laud  names,  represent  the  Irish  Cloch-bhaile,  ston^-- 
town ;  scattered  overMunster, Connaught,  and TJleter, 
are  many  places  called  Cloghbolej  and  (Hoghboola, 
stony  boolry  or  dairy  place ;  and  Cloghvoley,  Ciogh- 
voola,  and  Cloghvoula,  are  varied  forms  of  the  same 
name;  ShanacTogh  and  Shanclogh  in  Munster  and 
Connanght,  old  stone  or  stone  castle. 

Sometimes  tlio  final  guttural  drops  out  nnd  the 
word  is  reduced  to  (■/o;  as  in  Clomantagh  in  Kilkenny, 
in  which  no  guttural  appears,  though  there  is  one  in 
the  original  C'loc/i~Manfaigh,  the  stone  or  stoue-castls 
of  Mautach,  a  man's  name  signifying  toothless  (see 
p.  108),  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  stone 
circle  on  the  hill;  Clonmnney  and  Clorusk  in  Car* 
low,  the  former  signifying  the  stone  of  the  shrubbery, 
and  the  latter,  of  the  rmk  or  marsh.  And  very  often 
the  first  c  beoomea  (}  by  eclipse  (see  p.  2'2),  a 
Carrownaglogh,  which  conveys  the  sound  of  C 
famliadh'tia-gchgh  i^Book  of  Lecan),  the  quarter-I 
of  the  stones. 
Names  formed  from  this  word,  variously  combined, 
ISn  found  in  every  ^ai't  o'L\t(^^\-.  "wV^u^wsmaain 


ryollen 


I,  EUh,  and  Socks. 


as  a  termination,  it  is  usually  in  the  genitive  {cJoiehe, 
pron.  cluhij),  and  iu  thia  cftse  it  takes  several  modern 
forma,  which  will  he  illustrated  in  the  following 
names  :  —  Ballyclogh,  Ballyclohy,  Ballinaologh, 
Ballynaclogh,  and  JJallynaologhy,  all  names  of  fre- 
quent ocourrenoe,  mean  atone  town,  or  the  town  of 
tne  BtoneB.  Kilnaeloghy,  in  the  parish  of  Cloon- 
tuskert,  in  Roscommon,  is  called Coi^^no-c/o/f  A p  in  the 
Four  Masters,  the  wood  of  the  stone.  Aughnaoloy  is 
a  little  town  in  Tyrone;  and  there  ore  several  town- 
lands  in  other  counties  of  the  same  name,  all  called 
in  Irish  Achailh-iin-clukhe  [Ahanaolohy],  the  field  of 
the  stone. 

There  are  three  diminutives  of  thia  word  in  com- 

monuae — cloichh), docfidg, and  cloghdn — of  whitth  the 

third  has  been  already  dealt  with  fp.  363).  The  firat 

is  generally  anglicised  Cloheen  or  C'logheen,  which  is 

the  name  of  a  town  in  Tipperary,  and  of  several 

townlanda  in  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Kildare,    Clogh- 

oge  or  Clolioge,  though  literally  meaning  a  small 

Btone  like  Clogheen,  is  generally  applied  to  stony 

Inland,  or  to  a  place  full  of  round  stones ;  it  is  the 

Ename  of  about  twenty  townlanda,  chiefly  in  Ulster — 

ni  few,  however,  being  found  iu  Sligo  and  in  the 

■XieinBter  counties, 

■  There  are  several  derivative  forms  from  thia  word 
,  eioch.  The  most  common  is  che/iai;  which  ia  gene- 
mlly  applied  to  atony  land — a  place  abounding  in 
Btones,  or  having  a  atony  surface ;  but  it  oooaaionally 
means  a  rock.  Its  most  usual  anglicised  form  is 
Clogher,  which  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  town  in 
Tyrone,  of  a  village,  and  a  remarkable  headland  ia 
Louth,  and  of  nearly  sixty  townlanda  scattered  over 
Ireland;  and,  compounded  with  various  words, 
Lhelps  to  form  the  names  of  numerous  other  places. 
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For  Cloglier  in  Tyrone,  however,  a  different  origin 
has  been  assigned.  It  is  stated  that  (hero  existed 
anciently  at  this  place  a.  stone  covered  with  gold^ 
whiah  was  worshipped  as  Kermnnn  Kelstacb,  thi 
principal  idol  of  the  northern  Irish;  and  this  stona^v 
is  said,  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  Cloglier  doiB 
to  a  late  period :  hence  the  place  was  oalledC/ocA- 
golden  stone.  O'Flaherty  makes  this  statemGot  | 
his  Ogygia,on  the  authority  of  Cathal  Magnire,  a 
deaooa  of  Cloglier,  the  compiler  of  the  Annals -I 
TJlBter,  who  died  in  \  495  ;  and  Harris,  in  his  edi^ ' 
of  Ware's  Bishops,  notices  the  idol  in  the  followi" 
words  : — "  Clogher,  aituated  on  the  river  J 
takes  it^  nam«  trom  a  Q-olden  Stone,  from  whicht]| 
the  Times  of  Paganism,  the  Devil  used  to  pronois  " 
juggling  answers,  like  the  Oracles  of  Apolh  Pp/M 
OS  is  said  in  the  llegister  of  Clogher." 

AVith  this  story  of  the  idol  1  nave  nothing  to  d 
only  I  shall  observe  that  it  ought  to  be  reoeiradm, 
caution,  OS  it  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  autliont;] 
it  is  likely  tliat  Maguire's  statement  is  a  mere  r 
of  the  oral  tradition,  preserved  in  his  time.     But  that 
the  name  of  Clogher  is  derived  from  it — i.  e.  firom. 
Chch-oir — I  do  not  believo,  and  for  these  reai 
The  prevalence  of  the  name  Clogher  in  dilfereut  p 
of  Ireland,  nntli  the  same  general  meaning, "  is  ralll 
damaging  to  such  an  etymon,"  as  Dr.  Reeve«  i 
marks,   and   allbrds   strong   presumption   that  T 
Clogheris  thesnmeasall  the  rest.     The  most  ancd 
form  of  the  name,  as  found  iu  Adamnan,  is  Clot 
Filiortiin  Dmnifiiii   (this  being  Adamuan's 
tion  of  the  proper  Irish  name,  Clof/iHr- 
Ch'/iur  of  the  sons  of  Daimbin) ;  in  which  fchsfl 
syllnble  ur  shows  uo  trtma  of  the  genitive  of  ^r,  | 
(or,  gen.  lit'r) ;  aiiti,  \ic5\ie&,  'Oae  \ 
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3Iooliur  is  connecteil  with  mac-Dalm/iin  goes  far  tal 

f  Abow  that  it  ia  a  generic  term,  the  oonstruclaoa  beJogV 

ftjtactly  analogous  to  Inia-jiiae-Nesaan  {p.  108).  fl 

But  farther,  there  ia  a  direct  statement  of  thftl 
origin  of  the  name  in  a  passage  of  the  Tain-bo- 1 
Chuailnge  in  Leabhar  na  Uidhre,  quoted  by  Mr.  J. 
O'Beime  Crowe  in  an  article  in  the  iGlkenny  Arohac- 
ological  Journal  {April,  1809,  p.  aU).  In  this  pas- 
sage we  are  told  that  a  certain  place  on  which  was 
a  great  quantity  of  etones,  was  called  for  that  reason 
Mag  Clochair,  the  plain  of  the  stones ;  and  Mr.  Crowe 
remarks: — "  Clochar,  as  any  Irish  scholar  might 
know,  does  not  mean  a  slone  of  gold:  the  form  clovhar 
from  c/oi-A,  a  stone,  is  like  that  oisntt/mr  from  sriil/i. 
a  stream,  and  other  nouns  of  tliis  class  with  a  cumu- 
lative signification. 

This  place  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  latest 
Irish  authorities.  Daimliin,  whose  sons  are  comme- 
morated in  the  name,  was  eighth  in  descent  from 
CoUa-da-Chrich  (p.  13(i_),  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century.  His  descendants  were  in  latter  times  called 
Claim- Dahnhin  [Clan  Davin]  ;  and  they  were  re)ire- 
mted  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  family 


.t  I 


iof  Uwyer.  ^^^ 

Clogbereen,  little  stony  place,  a  diminutive  o^^^^l 
ehgher,  is  well  known  to  tourists  as  tlie  name  o£^^^| 
ft  village  near  Killamey.  Cloiehredii,  or  doilhnan^^^^k 
[olcherawn],  another  diminutive,  signifies  also  a  ^^^ 
stony  place,  and  is  found  in  every  part  of  Ireland  in 
different  modern  forms.     It  is  Ologhrane  in  Ken-y 

iaud  "Waterford  ;  and  in  the  county  of  Dublin  it  gives 
Dftme  to  two  parishes  called  Cloghran.  In  many 
OBsea  the  guttural  has  dropped  out,  reducing  it  to  | 

^oran  ia  W^estmeath,  Tipperary  and  Galwav  ;  Cln- 
Bneand  Clorhane  in  Limerick,  King'avi.ti.i.'^'aaTi* 
■ a 
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Couuty.  It  imflergoea  various  other  alteratioi 
as  for  instance,  Clerran  in  Monnghan :  Oleighn 
Leitrim ;  Cleraun  in  Ijongford ;  and  Clenumi 
Mayo  and  Galway. 

Clochar  has  other  developments,  one  of   whi 
cJocfiarack  or  cloithreach,  meaning  muoh  the  san 
clochtir  itself — a  stony  place — is  found  pretty  w 
spread  in  varioua  modem  forms  ;  such  as  Ulo(_ 
in  Clare  and  Kerry ;  imd  Clerragh  in  Itosoomni 
Another  offshoot  is  doicheanmch,  wilh  still  the  a 
meaning;  this  is  anglicised  Cloghernagh  ii 
and  Monaghan ;  ClahernngU  in  Fermanagh ;  OIo 
nagh  in  Wicklow  and  Tipperary ;  whilo  in  Tyi 
it  gives  the  name  of  Clogherny  to  a  parish  and  jl 
townUnds. 

The  word  !e.ac,  Ik,  or  ling  [lack,  lick,  teeg]— 
writtenall  three  ways — means  primarily  a  great  el 
hut  it  is  commonly  applied  to  a  flag  or  lorRa 
stone  ;  thus  the  Irish  for  ice  is  letic-oiiihre  [laot-  _ 
literally  snow-flag.  The  most  ancient  form  ia  lim 
liac.c,  which  is  used  to  translate  lapU  in  the  Wh,  i  _ 
Sg.  M8S  of  Zeuss ;  and  it  is  cognate  witli  the  WiS 
llech  :  Lat.  lapis  ;  and  Greek  li'/fios. 

This  word  occurs  very  often  in  Irish  name 
in  its  local  application  it  ia  very  generally  v 
denote  a  flat^surfaced  rock,  or  a  place  having  a 
rocky  surface.  Its  most  common  forms  are  I 
Leek,  and  Lick,  wliich  are  the  names  of  many  t 
lands  and  villages  through  Ireland  as  well  ait  tb 
minutives  Lackeeu  and  Liokeen,  littlu  ro(Ot,  The  fi 
iiaif  is  represented  by  Lefg  and  I^eek  in  Mooaghj 
and  by  Leeke  in  Antrim  and  Londonderry. 

Lickmolaaey,  a  pariah  in  Galway— St.  Mola 
lag-stone— was  so  called,  hecnuso  the  hill  on  \ ' 
the  eJiurch  was  WW.  \Vti\.  ^wa  uamo  to  the  j 


I""M 
is  covered  on  tlie  §urface  witli  level  flag-like  rock8.^^^| 
IjegToy,  a  place  in  Eoeoommon,  west  of  Qarrick-on-^^^f 
Shannon,  1b  called  Ijy  the  Four  Masters  Lcagmhagh  ^^^| 
[Legvali],  the  flag-surlaced  plain.     The  celebrated 
mountain  Slieve  League  in   Donegal,  is  coireotly 
deecribed  by  its  name: — "A  quarry  lately  opened 
here,  showfl  this  pai't  of  the  mountain  to  he  formed 
of  piles  of   thin    small   flags  of  a  beautiful  white 

colour And  hero  observe  how  much  there  is 

in  a  name ;  for  SUeve  League  means  the  mountain  of 

I  have  already  obaorved  (p.  355)  that  stony  fords 
ara  very  often  designated  by  names  indicating  their 
character;  and  I  will  give  a  few  additional  illustra- 
tions  here.  Belleek  in  Fermanagh,  on  the  Eme.east  of 
BaUyshannon,  is  called  in  Irish  authorities,  Bel-leii-e 
[Bellecka]  "  translated  os  rupia  by  Philip  O'SuUivan 
fieorc  in  his  history  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  name 
signifies  ford-mouth  of  the  flag-stone,  and  the  place 
was  so  called  from  the  flat-Burfaoed  rock  in  the  ford, 
which,  when  the  water  decreases  in  summer,  appears 
as  level  as  a  marble  floor"  (O'Donovan,  Four  Maat.  V., 
p.  134).  Eelleek  is  also  the  name  of  a  place  near  Bal- 
lina  in  Mayo,  wbioh  was  so  called  from  a  rocky  ford 
on  the  Moy ;  there  is  a  village  of  the  same  name  near 
Newtown  Hamilton,  Armagh,  and  also  two  town- 
lands  in  &alway  and  Meath.  Ballinalack  is  the  name 
of  a  village  in  Westmeath,  a  name  originally  applied 
to  a  ford  on  the  river  Inny,  over  which  there  is  now  ft 

I  bridge ;   the  coiTcct  name  is  Hel-atha-na-kac  [Bella- 
palack].  the  month  of  the  ford  of  the  flag-stones,  ft  _ 
bame  that  most  truly  describes  the  place,  which  i».  J 
boveied  with  limestone  flags.     In  some  other  casestif 
I    *  From  "  TIl<^  Vouega)  IlicVilnna*,'  Wiivrni  tvftOk  C.^..^ 
k !Zh 
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however,  Ballinulack  la  derired  from  liaik-n^-Uac 
tlie  town  of  the  flag-stones. 

SeveroJ  derivative  forma  from  kof  ore  perpetuatf 
in  local  names ;  one  of  these,  kacack,  Bignifyiog  stOl  *' 
IB  applied  topographicFilly  to  a  place  full  of  Btonol 
flags,  and  has  given  the  name  of  Laokagh  to  mftl^ 
townlands  in  dilferentparts  of  Ireland.  Several  places 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  annala  ;   for  in- 
stance, Lackagh  in  the  parish  of  Innishkeel,  Donegal, 
and  the  river  Lackagh,  falling  into  Sheephaven,  san  ^ 
county,   both   of  which    are  noticed   in  the   Fo^ 
Kastera. 

Lencan  is  one  of  the  most  widely  extended  of  u 
derivatives  from  kae,  and  in  every  part  of  the  ooun{| 
it  is  applied  to  a  hill-side.  In  the  modern  fod 
of  Laokan,  Laoken,  Lackaun,  Leckan,  Leokaun,  a 
Lickane,  it  gives  name  to  more  than  forty  townl&iu 
and  its  compounds  are  still  more  numerous.  Laokj 
darra,  Laekandarragh,  and  Laokendarragh,  all  b 
nify  the  hill-side  of  the  oak ;  Ballynalaokan  a 
Ballynalacken,  the  town  of  the  hill-side.  Lockem] 
the  pariah  of  Kilgloss  in  Sligo  was  formerly  I 
Tesideuoe  of  the  Mao  Firhises,  where  their  oostle,  nd 
called  Castle  Forbes  (i.  e.  Firhia),  still  remains ;  af 
here  they  compiled  many  Irish  works,  among  othd 
the  well-known  Book  of  Lecan.  The  form  Laoka| 
also  very  common  in  local  names,  with  th?  e 
meaning  as  leacun,  viz.,  the  side  of  a  hill ;  Locksbai 
and  Lackabaun,  white  hill-side. 

The  two  words,  kaca  and  hacaii,  also  signify"  tn 
cheek  ;  it  may  he  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  thw 
are  applied  to  a  bill-side,  and  that  in  this  applioatioj 
no  retereaoe  to  kac,  a  stone  was  intended. 

Bsireaiin  (biirren),  a  large  rock ;  a  stony,  rod 


^ 


IJSIAP.  I-]  Mountniitt,  lliUs,  and  lioch. 
district.  It  is  tlie  name  of  several  rocky  ttistriotfi  il . 
the  north  and  south  of  Ii-elaad  "  (O'Donovan,  App.  td 
O'KeiUy's  Diet,  in  voce).  In  a  passage  from  an  ancient 
MS,  quoted  by  O'Donovan,  it  is  fancifully  derived 
from  bon;  great,  and  pnn,  a  stone, 

A  considerable  number  of  local  names  are  derived 
from  this  word ;  one  of  the  best  known  is  Burren  in 
Clare,  an  ancient  territory,  very  often  mentioned  in 

>the  annals,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  stony 
character  as  it  is  celebrated  for  its  oyster  bank. 
Burreu  is  the  name  of  eleven  townlands,  some  of 
whiuh  are  found  in  each  of  the  provinces ;  there  is  a 
river  joining  the  Barrow  at  the  towa  of  Carlow, 
called  Burreu,  i-  e.  rocky  river  ;  and  in  Dubhn,  the 
word  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Burren  rocka  near 
the  westeru  shore  of  Lambay  island. 

There  are  many  places  whose  names  are  partly 
formed  from  this  word: — Burronrca  in  Oavan,  and 
Biurenreagh  in  Down,  both  meaning  grey  burren. 
Cloonhurren  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Shannon,  nearly 
opposite  Clonmaenoise,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
nnnals,  its  Irish  name  bsiog  Ci'ctiii-boireanii,  rocky 
meadow.  Rathborney,  a  parish  in  Clare,  received 
its  name — JRath-Boirne,  the  fort  of  Burren — from 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  plural,  boirne 
(hourny),  is  modernized  into  Bumew,  i,  e.  rocky 
lands  in  the  parish  of  Killinkere,  Cavan  ;  in  the  form 
Boumey,  it  is  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Tipperary  ; 
and  near  Aghada  in  Cork,  is  a  place  called  Knock- 
anemorney,  m  Irish  CnoM/i-wn-wiorV/if,  the  little  hill 
of  the  rocks. 

The  word  carry  though  not  found  in  the  diotion-'j 
I  understood  in  several  parts  of  Ireland  b 
rock,  and  sometimes  rocky  laud.     ] 
28" 
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bable  that  cai-rniij,  a  rock,  cam,  a  luonumenlftl  tiesp 
of  stones,  and  eairlhe,  a  piUar-stone,  are  all  etymoW' 
gicftlly  oonoeoted  with  tfiis  word.  — '— 

Can  IB   the  Dnme  of  thres  townlands  In 
Fermanagh,  nnd  Tyrone  ;  aud  it  forms  part  of 
names ;  such  as  Carcullion  in  the  parish  of  Ch 
Down,  the  rook  or  rocky  land  of  the  holly,  Gorti 
in  Antrim,  Qort-a'-chairr,  the  field  of  the  rook, 
the  parish   of  Clonallan,  Down,  is  a  plaoo 
Carrogs,  little  rocks.     There  is  another  dii 
common   in  the  west  of  Ireland,  namely,  & 
whioh  is  anglidsed  as  it  is  pronounced,  Carht 
generally  meane  rooky  land,  but  in  somo  plocf 
understood  to  mean  a  ca/ierin-n,  tliat  is,  a  little 
or  stone  fort,  and  oceaeionoliy  a  little  cahi, 
pillar-stone  (see  pp.  283,  342);  the  English 
Carheens,  and  the  Irish   Carheeny,  both  b 
little  rocks  or  little  stone  foris,  are  the  nj 
several  places  in  Gal  way,  Mayo,  and  Limeriok. 

The  third  diminutive,  cairait,  is  more  generallyi 
than  either  of  the  two  former,  and  it  haa  seTers' 
glicised  forms,  such  as  Caron,  Coraun,  Carroa, 
C'arraun.     It  is  often  difficult  to  fis;  the  moaoi 
theso  words ;  they  generally  signify  rooky  lan( 
they  are  occasionally  understood  to  moan  a  i 
hook,  applied  in  this  sense,  from  some  pcoulii 
shape ;  and  Caran  and  Corran  are  sometimes 
forms  of  cam.     Craan,  Craane,  and  Crane,  whii 
the  names  of  a  number  of  places,  are  modifioi 
whioh  are  less  doubtful  in  meaning ;  they  are  b 
confined  to  Carlow  and  Wesford,  and  are  all 
applied  to  rocky  land — land  showing  a  rookj, 
ixce. 

Scft'r  [ekerl  meiui&,  accordine  to  the  diotloai ^^ 

*ijaiTi  8€a  rock;  8ccir«\ftk.6rr3'\,?«».i'a^N%«an^'Mr 
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^^V^iaQ  aker,  a  reef,  skere,  reefs.     It  is  applied  to  rooks 

^^rinland,  however,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  sea,  aa  is 

^^  proved  by  tho  fact,  that  there  are  several  places  far 

removed  from  the  coast  whoae  names  oontaiu  the 

word.     It  enters  pretty  ostensively  into  looal  nomen- 

tolature,  and  its  most  usual  forms  are  either  8oar, 
Skerry,  or  the  plural  Skerries,  which  are  the  cames 
of  several  well-known  plaoes. 
Sceiliff  [skellig],  aooording  to  O'Reilly,  means  a 
rook ;  the  form  sci/lie  occurs  m  Cormao's  GloHsary  in 
the  sense  <if  a  splinter  of  atone ;  and  O'Donovan,  in 
the  Four  Masters,  translates  Swi7/ir,  sea  rook.  There 
are,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  sccii;  some  places  in- 
land whose  names  are  derived  from  it. 

The  most  remarkable  plaoes  hearing  the  name  of 
Scfi/iij  are  the  great  and  little  Skelligs,  two  lofty 
rocks  off  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Great  Skellig  was  Be- 
leoted,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  as  a  religious 
retreat,  and  the  niins  of  some  of  the  primitive  cells 
and  oratories  remain  there  to  this  day ;  the  plaoe 
was  dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Miohael,  and  hence 
it  is  filled  in  Irish  authorities,  Sceiliff  Mhichil,  Mi- 
clioers  shdliij  or  sea  rock.  From  these  rocks  the 
Bay  of  Ballinskelligs,  on  tho  coast  of  Iveragh,  took 
itenarae. 

One  of  the  little  mined  churches  in  Glendnlough, 
jwhioh  is  situated  under  the  oraga  of  Lugduff  moun- 
I  is  called  Templenaskellig,  the  church  of  the 
rock,  and  this  ahetlig  or  rock  is  often  mentioned  in 
(he  old  Lives  of  St-  Kevin.    Bunskellig,  the  foot  of 
Sie  rook,  is  a  place  near  Eyeries  on  Kenmare  Bayi  J 
3id  in  Tyrone  there  are  two  townlands  called  Skel-  fl 
tngb,  an  adjective  formation  from  sceiltg,  signifying  ^ 
fccky  laud. 
1  S/xiJic  is  used  in  LoulU  in  \.\ie  ee^Wi  ot  ^  ^^\s;te«l 
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rock,  but  it  is  very  probably  a  corruption  oieee, 
it  bos  given  namo  to  Spetlickanee  iu  the  paiislia 
Ballymascttiilan,  which  le  iu  Irish,  Speilie-an-//iiaiir 
the  rock  of  the  raven.  Among  the  Mourns  moiq 
tains  it  is  pronounced  speflitj  ;  and  the  adjective  ftq 
speitgeaeh  fspelligftgh],  is  iinderfitood  there  to  d 
1  place  full  of  pointed  rocks. 

Spine  [apinkj  is  used  in  several  pai-ts  of  Ireland] 
denote  a  point  of  rock,  or  a  sharp  ovorhanging  (J 
but  it  is  employed  more  generally  on  the  coae' 
Donegal  thau  elsewhere.     It  has  not  given  name 
many  places,  however,  even  in  Donegal,  where  iq 
most  used-     There  is  a  townland  iu  Sing's  Coui^ 
called  Spink  ;  and  near  Tallaght  iu  Dublin,  tvkL 
small  hill  called  Spinkan,  little  sptnk  orpinaaolQ.! 

There  are  other  terms  for  hills,  such  as  ^nifM,  e«4 
eeann,  &c.,  but  these  will  be  treated  of  iu  onoM 
ebftjiter. 


CHAPTElt  II. 


Magh  [maw  or  moy]  is  the  most  common  Irish  i 
for  a  plain  or  level  tract ;  Welsh  rati.  It  is  genei 
translated  etimpua  by  Latiu  writere,  and  it  iart 
deted p/aniiie^  in  the  Annals  of  Tighernaoh.  It|j 
word  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  tlie  Latiniirad  tt' 
magus — wnich  corresponds  with  the  old  Irifib  orf 
graphy  mag — it  is  frequently  used  in  ancient  Gmi 
unmes  of  places,  suoh  us  CiL'saroiuiLguf,  DrusotoiU 
Noviomagus,  Itigomngue,  &c.  (Gram.  Celt.,  p.  9u 
fc  occurs  also  in  the  Zeuss  MSS.,  wlicro  it  ia  giw 
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tlie  equivalent  of  campus.  The  word  appears  under 
various  forms  in  anglioiscd  names,  such  as  i>iiit;/i,  moy, 
'ifna,  mo,  &e. 

~  Several  of  the  great  plains  celebrated  in  former 
jes,  and  constantly  mentioned  in  Irish  authorities, 
'liave  lost  their  names,  though  the  positions  of  most  of 
them  areknown.  iI/(i5A-inrff(7A  [Moj-bra],  the  great 
plain  extending  from  the  Liffey  northwards  towards 
the  borders  of  the  present  oounty  of  Louth,  may  be 
mentioned  tis  an  example.  The  word  breach  signifiea 
fine  or  beautiful,  and  it  is  still  preserved  both  in 
sound  and  sense  in  the  Scotch  word  bratc ;  Magh- 
h-eagh  is  accordingly  translated,  in  the  Annals  of 
Tighernach,  Planin'ea  nmieiin,  the  delightful  plain ; 
and  our  "rude  forefathers"  never  left  us  a  name 
more  truly  characteristic*  In  its  application  to  the 
plain,  however,  it  has  been  forgotten  for  generations, 
though  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  ofSlieve 
Bregn,  a  hill  between  Slane  and  CoUon,  sigoifying 
the  hillof  iI%A-tm/?/i. 

Many  of  the  celebrated  old  plains  atill  either  partly 
or.  wholly  retain  their  original  names,  and  of  these  I   , 

^■^*  Notwithstanding  the  authority  oFTighernich,  T  fear  thia 
^^■Uieltttion  is  incorrect.     Any  one  vrbo  e^inminea  the  vny  in 
^^Kich  tlie  nanm  Briy  (in  all  its  inAuctioni)  ii  UBcd  in  old  IriBh 
^fpiting*,  wilt  see  tit  odcu  that  it  is  not  nn  niljective,  but  a 
^^tuml  noun ;  that  it  ig  never  used  in  tlie  singuhir ;  jind  further,  \ 
thnt  it  was  the  nnmc  of  a  people :  Srnj/a  (tli«  noin.  plurftl  furmj  J 
bein^  ■  term  exnctiy    cnrreiponding  vritli  Aii^/lt,    GennamM 
Celtt,   &a.     According  to  this,   MagSreg,  or  in  lator  Irish, 1 
Magh-Brtaf/h,  rignilii^s,  not   ilclighlfiil  plHin,  but  the  plain  Qt\ 
the  Brega,  who  wiiro  1  auppvsc  thu  original  inhnbitnntfw     Ai  a-  ^ 
further  conlirmallon  of  tbi?,  and  as  n  kind  of  aet-off  Hgiiinst  the  i 
nulhoritf  of  Tighernach,  wu  fimi  SliaMrBrengh  trnnslntcd  in  J 

^^|kniounlain  of  thu  Urcginn*.    Soc  J.  O'Buii'iii'  Ci'owi^'i  nota  ' 
^BCilk.  Arvh.  Juur.,  \V>li.  p.  181. 
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and,  according  to  O'Heeren,  st  an  earlier  period  fa 
the  O'CoDnells:  of  the  family  of  O'Conkin,  who  ga^^ 
name  to  the  territory,  I  have  found  no  further  record. 
The  form  Moy  ia  the  most  conamou  of  any.  It  is 
itself,  as  well  as  the  plural  Moya  (i.  e.  plains),  the 
name  of  several  places,  and  forms  port  of  a  large 
numbop.  Moynalty  iu  Meath  represents  the  Irish 
Magh-nealta,  the  plain  of  the  flocks ;  this  was  also  the 
ancient  name  of  the  level  oonntry  lying  between  Dub- 
lin and  Howth  (seep.  160) ;  and  the  bardic  Annals 
etate  that  it  was  the  only  plain  in  Ireland  not  coyered 
with  wood,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonies.     The 

(•district  between  tlie  rivers  Erne  and  Drowes  is  now 
llways  called  the  Moy,  which  partly  preserves  a  name 

l'.of  great  antiquity.  It  ia  the  celebrated  plalrfof  Magh- 
^Cfrfne  [genn^],  BO  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  earliest  colonists;  and  it  was  here  the 
Fomorian  pirates  of  Tory  (p.  162 ),  exacted  their  op- 
ireasive  yearly  tribute  from  the  Nemediana. 

This  word  aBsumeB  other  forms  in  Heveml  counties, 
such  OS  Maw,  Maws,  Moigh,  and  Muff.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Munster  custom  of  restoring  the  final 
g  (p.  31),  it  is  modified  to  Moig  in  the  name  of  some 
places  near  Askeaton,  and  elsewhere  in  Limerick ;  and^^ 
this  form,  a  little  shortened,  appears  in  Mogeely,  %M 

I  well-known  place  in  Cork,  which  the  Foar  Maeteisn 
call  Mag/i-I/f,  the  plain  of  lit?  or  Eile,  a  man's  nam8f4 
There  is  a  parish  in  Cork,  east  of  Macroom,  oalle4'J 
Cannaway,  or  la  Irish  Ceann-a'-mhaighe  [Cannaweelil 
the  head  of  the  plain  ;  the  same  name  is  anglioisoa'] 
Cannawee  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoe,  near  Mizen  Hob 
in  the  same  county ;  while  we  find  Kilcanavee  in  tl 
Iparish  of  Mothell,  Waterford.  and  Kilcanway  nea 
Wallow  in  Cork,  both  signifying  the  «\v\xi«Av  viS,'^ 
Read  of  the  plain. 
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There  is  one  diminutive,  maighin  [moyne],  vKifih 
is  very  common,  both  ia  ancient  and  modem  nameB; 
it  ooeurs  in  the  ZeuEs  MSS.  in  the  form  magm,  where  it 
is  used  in  the  aeuse  of  hem;  and  we  find  it  in  the  Four 
Masters,  when  ihoy  record  the  erection,  in  14t}0,  by 
Mao  Wiliinmliurke,  oftliecelehrnledRhbey  of  J/fli'jri- 
in  or  Mojue  in  Mayo.  The  ruins  of  this  abbey  atiU 
remain  near  the  river  Moy,  in  the  parish  of  Kjllals, 
county  Mayo.  Tliis,  ih  well  aa  the  village  of  Moyns 
in  Tipperary,  and  about  a  dozen  places  of  the  same 
name  in  the  three  southern  provinces,  were  all  so 
called  from  maiijhin  or  little  plain.  Maine  and  Mayne, 
which  ore  the  names  of  several  places  from  Deny  to 
Cork,  are  referable  to  the  Bame  root,  though  a  few 
of  them  may  be  from  mi-mllioii  [maan],  middle, 

Machaire  [mogheraj,  a  derivative  from  magh,  and 
meaning  the  same  thing,  is  very  extensively  used 
in  our  local  nomenclature.  It  generally  appears 
in  the  anglicised  forms  of  Ikfaghera  and  Maghery, 
which  are  the  names  of  severed  villages  and  town- 
lands  ;  Maghera  is  the  more  usual  fonu,  and  it  begitiB 
the  names  of  nearly  300  places,  which  are  found  id 
each  of  the  four  provinces,  but  are  more  common  in 
Ulster  than  elsewhere.  The  parish  of  Magheradrool 
in  Down,  is  ealied  in  the  Reg.  Preue,  Mnr/iary-tt/iir- 
gaiial,  which  represents  the  Irish,  STarhiiire-i-aihr* 
ghabhitl  [Maghera- ad  drool],  (he  plain  between  the 
(river)  forks.  (Iteeves,  Eccl.  Ant.,  p.  316.  See  Ad- 
dergoole). 

Reidk  [ray]  signifies  a  plain,  a  level  field;  it  ia  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  than  else- 
where, and  it  is  usually  applied  to  a  mount^u  But,  or 
a  coarse,  moory,  level  piece  of  land  among  billfl. 
lis  most  general  anglicised  foi-ms  are  i  " 

■ry. 
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1  In  the  parisli  of  Kingagonagh,  Watorford,  there  is 
Btownland  called  Readoty,  which  is  modGruized  from 
Heiilli-doiglitr,  burnt  moiintaiD-plniri:  lleanagiahagh 
m  Clare,  the  mountain  flat  of  the  kinhru  orwioker 
caiisewaja ;    Eemeen    in    Kilkenny,   Braonth    plain ; 

(alljiiarea,  near  Newtown  Hamiiton,  Armngb,  the 
wn  of  the  mountain -flat.     The  plural  Kehy,  i.  s.  ■ 
ountain-flats,  \a  the  name   of  a  place   in   Clare,  j 
tidklcach  [HelaghJ,  a  derivative   from  reidh,   and 
eaning  the  same  thing,  gives  names  to  some  places 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  in  the  modernized 
fm,  Relagh. 
Reidh  is  aleo  used  as  an  adjective,  signifying  ready  _ 
or  prepared ;  and  from  this,  by  an  easy  transition, 
it  has  oome  to  signify  clear,  plain,  or  smooth ;  it  ii 
probable  indeed  that  tlie  word  was  primarily  au  ad-\ 
jcctivo,  and  that  its  uso  as  a  noun  to  designate  a  plain 
ia  merely  a  Becondory  application.     There  is  a  well- 
known  mountain  over  the  Killeries  in  Connemara, 
called  Muilrea ;  and  this  name  characterizes  its  outj  ■ 
line,  compared  with  that  of  the  Eurrounding  hillsj^ 
when  seen  from  a  moderate  distance: — Mnd-reidl 
smooth  flat  mountain  (see  Mm!,  p.  395).     Behill  i 
the  name  of  some  places  in  Kerry  and  Tipp(;rary,l 
which  are  called  in  Irish,  Hridh-choill,  smooth  or  clear  J 
wood,  probably  indicating  that  the  woods  to  wliioh  I 
Ktho  name  was  originally  applied  were  leas  dense  or  J 
'  mgled,  or  more  easy  to  pass  through,  than  others  in  I 
e  same  neighbourhood.  I 

Cliir  is  literally  a  board,  and  occurs  in  this  sense  in  1 
^e  Zeuas  MSS.  iu  the  old  fonn  claar,  which  glosses 
It  is  applied  locally  to  a  flat  piece  of  land ; 
pd  in  this  sense  it  gives  name  to  a  coneidcralile  num- 
"  places.     Ballyolare  is  the  name  of  &  ^w'kwvo. 
J,  and  of  half  a  dozen  tovnAa\iOLa\si&«wi«TOa>.«tt, 


Ph'jikal  FenluTfu. 
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and  the  Leinster  counties,  signiryin?  th(>  towa  j 
the  plain.  Ballinclare  is  often  met  with  in  Lcinaf' 
and  Munster,  and  generally  meana  the  same  tkinj 
but  it  may  signify  in  some  places  the  ford  of  1 
planlc,  as  it  does  in  ease  of  Baltinclaro  in  the  pRE 
of  Kilmocteige  in  Sligo,  which  is  written  Sel-\  __ 
chh'iir  by  the  Four  Masters  (see  for  plank  bridges, 
Sod.  Ser.,  chap,  xiii.)  There  ia  a  plnoo  iu  Qalway 
which  was  formerly  called  by  this  name,  where  a  great 
abbey  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  anda 
oastle  in  the  Bixtronth,  both  of  which  are  stiU  to  \ 
Been  in  ruins;  the  place  is  mentioned  by  the  1 
If  oaters,  who  call  it  li'iUr-an-c/i/air,  but  it  retains  o 
a  part  of  this  old  name,  being  now  called  Clore-Q 
way  to  distiDguiah  it  from  other  Clares. 

Clare  ia  by  itself  the  name  of  many  places,  somtfi 
which  are  found  in  each  of  the  foor  provinces.     35 
county  of  Clare  was  so  oallcd  from  the  village  of  ti 
same  name ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  people  is,  thaf 
was  called  Clare  from  a  board  formerly  placed  wc 
the  river  Fergus  to  serve  as  a  bridge.     Very  o 
the  Irish  form  flat'  ia  preserved  unchanged  :   w 
Clorcarricknagun  near  Donegal,  the  point  of  the  r 
of  the  hounds ;  Clorbane  in  Armagh,  white  plaitt" 
Clarderry  in  Monnghan,  level  oat  wood.    Clarkill  iu 
Armagh,  Down,  and   Tipperary,  and  Clorebill  in 
Derry,  are  not  much  chaneod   from  the   origin^ 
Chrchoiil,  level  wood.     In  the  three  last  c 
is  used  aa  an  adjective. 

The  form  Claragh,  signifying  the  same  as  elar  ](i 

— a  level  place—  ia  much  used  as  a  townland  d 

Cloraghatlca  in  the  parish  of  Drishane  in  Cork,  C 

.  nrh-a' -Ukibh';  the  plain  of  {i.  e.  uenr)  the  mounts 

'  iSoniPtimes  this  is  smoothed  down  to  Clara,  wtuoi 

tho  name  of  a  \\\\aga  m  "Kiii^*  ^jwwA--3, 
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Beveral  other  places ;  Clarnshinnng)!  near  Moliill 
Iieitrim,  the  plain  of  the  foxes.  And  lastly,  tin 
arp  Beveral  places  called  C'lareeD,  little  plain- 

The  word  gkanii  [prou.  (flouii  in  the  south,  y/un,  el«e-' 
■where],  has  exactly  the  same  sigoifloation  as  the  Eng- 
lish word  fflcii.  Though  they  are  nearly  idoatioal  m 
iorm,  one  has  not  been  derived  from  the  other,  for 
!the  English  word  exists  in  the  AnE.-Sason,  and  on 
'  the  other  haud,  {/kuiin  is  used  in  Irish  MSS.  much 
older  than  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  as  for  ia* 
fltanoe  in  Li'hor-uii-h  Ulilhre. 

The  two  words  Glen  and  Glan  form  or  begin  th» 
names  of  more  than  (il)0  places,  all  of  them,  witt^ 
an  occasional  exception,  purely  Irish  ;  and  they  are 
sprinkled  through  every  county  in  Ireland.  TbM 
most  important  of  these  are  explained  in  other  parts 
of  this  book,  and  a  very  few  illiistrtttionB  will  bo 
BufGcient  here.  Glennamaddy,  the  name  of  a  village 
in  Galway,  is  called  in  Irish,  Gkaiin-ua-madaiifhe, 
the  valley  of  the  dogs ;  Glennagross  near  Limerick, 
of  the  crosses;  Glenmullion  near  the  town  of  Antrim, 
the  glen  of  the  mill ;  Glendine  and  Glandine,  the 
names  of  several  places  in  the  Munster  and  Leinster 
counties,  Gkanii-doimlibi,  deep  glen;  and  the  same 
name,  in  the  form  of  Glendowan,  is  now  applied  to 
a  fine  range  of  mountains  in  Donegal,  which  must 
have  been  so  called  from  one  of  the  "  deep  valleys" 
tliey  enclose. 

Sometimes  it  is  made  Qlin.  of  which  one  of  the  best 
known  examples  is  Giin  on  the  Shannon,  in  Limerick, 
from  which  a  branch  of  the  Pifzgeralds  derives  the 
title  of  the  Knight  of  Glin.  The  full  name  of  the 
place,  as  given  by  the  Four  Masters,  is  Qtemm- 
CorfirfliiyAe  [Corbry],  Corbrach's  or  Corbry'e  Va.\.\ft^ . 
"  id  oooaaionoUy  we  find  it  Glyn  ot  G\-3'un.,oWw^ 
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we  have  a  chriraot«riatic  example  in  tlio  viUagt 
parish  of  Giynn  in  Antrim,  anciently  OUann\ 
machttt.  The  genitive  oi ghanii  is  fi/raaiia  [glut 
and  Bometimes  i^/ijiii,  the  former  of  whifli  is  ri 
sented  by  gloiina  in  the  end  of  names ;  as  in  Bnj 
elanna  in  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Tipperary,  the  tow 
uie  glen ;  the  same  oa  Ballinglen  and  Ballyglaf 
other  counties. 

There  are  two  diminutives  in  oommon  usen 
one,  gUaiindn,  is  found  in  tlie  nortliern  countiM 
the  form  of  Glennan,  while  in  (ralway  it  is  i 
Glennaun.     The  other,  g/rnuutiiii,  is  very  muoh  I 
in  the  south  and  west,  and  gives  names  to  i 
places  now  oalled  G-Iantane,  Gluntaun,  Qlentaaej 
Glentaun — all  from  a  "  little  glen." 

The  plural  of  f/kann  is  fjkaiiuta  or  gleanu^ 
[glanta,  glenty],  the  latter  of  which,  with  the  I 
liah  plunil  superadded  to  the  Irish  (p.  32), 
name  to  the  village  of  Gleutios  in  Donegal : 
so  called  from  two  Gne  gl^ns  at  the  head  ol  whSJ 
stands,  viz.,  the  glen  of  Straeashel  (the  ris«r  hon 
the  ctis/iel  or  etone  fort),  aud  Oifnfailn-na-iuiafQ 
the  long  valley  of  the  hunting, 

"When  this  word  occurs  in  the  end  of  names,  % 
is  Bometimea  aspirated,  in  which  case  it  disaj 
altogether  hoth  in  writing  and  pronunciation. 
Leighlin  in  Ciirlow,  a  plane  once  very  much  j 
bratcd  as  an  ecclesiasticnJ  establishment,  is  oall| 
the  annals,  Leith-ghlimn  [Lehlin],  half  glen,  i 
derived  from  aome  peculiarity  of  configuration  i] 
little  river  bed.  Crumlin  is  the  name  of  a  vi 
near  BubUn,  and  of  another  in  Antrim;  theg 
also  eighteen  townlands  of  this  name  in  diflf 
oountfea  throiigh  the  fout  -^iQimfles,  besidi?s  Od 
in  Fermanagh,  and  CtoiiAiB,  iaXii&jnsa,  "Sa,^ 
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iQ  of  these  places  there  is  a.  n'lQdiug  glon,  iind  in  t! 
ttrtrim  Cnimlin,  the  glen  is  travereed  by  e. 
rhose  name  corresponds  with  that  of  the  glen,  viz., 
Linline,  which  literally  signifies  crooked  line.   Crnm- 
.  near  Dublin  takes  its  name  from  a  pretty  glen 
.versed  by  a  little  stream  passing;  by  Inchioore  aad» 
under  the  canal  into  the  Litfey.    Tlie  Four  Mastei 
in  mentioning  this  Crumlin,  give  the  true  Irish  foi 
of  the  names  of  all  tlioso  ])laC6s,  CvuiitxjkHnii,  curvi 

flen,  tile  sound  of  whieh  is  exactly  conveyed  by 
'rumlin.  Sometimes  in  pronouncing  this  compound, 
a  short  vowel  sound  is  inserted  between  the  two  root 
words,  which  preserves  the  ff  from  aspiration ;  and  in 
this  manner  was  formed  Croinaglan,  the  name  of  the 
eemioircularlj  ciirved  glen  traversed  by  the  Crinnagh 
river,  which  folia  into  the  upper  lake  of  Killamey. 
From  this,  the  fine  hilt  rising  immediately  over  tho 
■tream,  and  overlooking  the  upper  lake,  borrowed 
tbe  name  of  Cromaglan ;  and  it  is  now  hardly  neces- 
Bary  to  add  that  this  name  does  not  mean  "  drooping 
mountain,"  as  the  guide  books  absurdly  translate  it. 
There  is  a  townland  of  the  same  name  in  the  parish 
of  Tullylease  in  Cork,  now  called  Cromagloun. 

Lug  or  lag  signifies  a  hollow;  when  used  topogra- 
phioally,  it  is  almost  always  applied  to  a  hollow  in  a 
hill ;  and  lag,  lig,  leg,  and  lug  are  its  most  common 
forms,  the  first  three  being  more  usual  in  Ulster,  and 
the  last  in  Leinster  and  Connaught.  The  word  is  not 
80  much  used  in  Munster  as  in  the  other  provinces. 

There  is  a  place  near  Balla  in  Mayo  called  Xiag- 
namuck,  the  hollow  of  tho  pigs ;  Lagnaviddoge  in 
the  same  county  signifies  the  nollow  of  the  plovers. 
Leg  begins  the  names  of  about  100  townlands,  almost 
all  of  them  in  the  northern  half  oE  ltfe\OTv?i..  'VV'& 
places  called  Legaouirj,  Legachory,  K&i"V»a-?,wwOT^ 
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ol'  wkioh  tlic-ro  are  a^ut  a.  dozen,  are  all  so  caDcd 
from  a  paldroii-like  pit  or  hollow,  Iho  name  btHog  in 
Irish,  Lng-fi' -choire,  tbe  hollow  of  the  toirf  or  oal- 
droti,  When  the  word  terminuteB  names  it  tukos 
Beveral  forms,  none  differing  much  from  linj;  Biich  as 
Ballinhg,  BaUinlug,  Ballinluig,  Ballylig,  and  Bally- 
lug,  all  common  townland  nanies,  siguiijing  the  town 
of  the  hifi  or  hollow. 

As  this  word  was  applied  to  a  hollow  in  a  moimtainj 
it  occasionally  happened  that  the  name  of  tlie  liol 
WM  extended  to  the  mountain  itaelf,  as  in  oat 
Lugduff  over  Glendalough  in  Wicklow,  hlack  holl 
and  Lngnaquillia,  the  highest  of  the  Wiuklow  mi 
tains,  which  the  few  old  people  who  still  r 
the  Irish  pronunciation  in  that  dlBtriot,  call  Lu^ 
gcuilleaeh,  the  hollow  of  the  cocks,  i.  e,  grouse. 

The  diminutives  Lagan  and  Xiognn  occur  very 
as  townland  names,  hut  it  is  sometimes  diihoult  Hi' 
Beparate  the  latter  from  liagan,  a  pillar  atone.  The 
river  Lagan,  or  Logan,  as  it  ie  called  in  the  map  of 
escheated  estates,  1(J0!),  may  have  taken  ite  namn 
from  a  "  little  hollow"  on  some  part  of  its  course; 
there  is  a  lake  in  Boscommon  called  Lough  I^gan, 
the  lake  of  the  little  hollow ;  and  the  townland  of 
Leggandorragh  near  Raphoe  in  Donegal,  is  oftUwI 
in  Irish  Liiiian-ilfin-lia,  dark  hollow. 

Ctim  [ooom]  a  hollow ;  a  nook,  glen,  or  dell  in  s 
mountain  ;  a  valley  enclosed,  except  on  one  side,  by 
mountains;  oorreaponding  accurately  with  the  Wel»h 
rH»«,  and  English  comb.  The  Coomhe  in  I'uhliu  " 
a  good  illustration,  being,  as  the  name 
hollow  place. 

This  word  is  used  very  often  in  Ihe 
of  Xillamey  to  designate  tbe  deep  gloas 
rounding  mountainB",  »»  w  «<»»«  ^  " 
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under   Mangerton,  whose  name   originated  in   the  I 
practioe  of  sending  horsea  to  graze  in  it  at  certain 
seaaonB — Ciim-na-gcapall,   the   glen   of  the   horses; 
and  there  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Waterford. 

The  most  usual  forms  are  cnom  and  coiim,  which 
form  part  of  many  names  in  the  irunster  counties, 
eapeoially  in  Cork  and  Kenry ;  thus  Coomaoheo  in 
Cork,  the  valley  of  the  fog ;  Coomnahoma  in  Kerry, 
the  valley  of  the  barley  ;  Coomnagun  near  Killaloo, 
of  the  hounds.  Lackenaeoombe  in  Tipperary — the 
hill-side  of  the  hollow— exhibits  the  word  as  a  ter- 
mination,  Commaun,  Commeen,  and  Cummeen, 
little  hollow,  are  often  met  with;  but  aa  the  two 
latter  are  sometimefl  UBed  to  express  a  "common," 
the  investigator  must  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  too 
decidedly  on  their  meaning,  without  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  the  particular  case.  Sometimes  the 
initial  c  is  eelipaed,  as  in  oaso  of  Baurtrigoum,  the 
name  of  the  highest  summit  of  the  Slieve  Mish 
niounttuns  near  Tralee,  wliich  signifies  the  ban-  or 
summit  of  the  three  come  or  hollows ;  and  the  moun- 
tain was  BO  called  because  there  are  on  its  northern 
face  three  glens  from  summit  to  base,  each  traversed 
by  ft  stream. 

Beam  or  bearnn  [barn,  hama],  a  gap ;  it  is  usually 
applied  to  a  gap  in  a  mountain  or  through  high  land ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  very  generally  applied  in  local 
nomenclature,  commonly  in  the  form  of  Itama,  which 
is  the  name  of  about  a  dozen  townlaiids,  and  enters 
into  the  formation  of  a  very  large  number.  Bama- 
geehy  and  Barnanageehy,  the  gap  of  the  wind,  ia  a 
name  very  often  given  to  high  and  bleak  parses  be- 
tween hills;  and  the  mountain  rising  ovei:  Bft!A.v 
organ  in  limerick,  ia  called  lioxnacefeuai^OTo.  ^-^mw. 
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of  this  kind  on  ils  western  side.  Xery  often  ifl 
translated  Windygap  andWindgato:  tliere  il,i 
instnnce,  n  remarkable  gap  with  the  former  tiam«l 
the  pariali  of  Addergoole,  Mayo,  which  the  PJ 
Masters  call  by  its  proper  Iriah  name,  Bearm 
gafilhe.  Ballinabarny.  Ballybaraey,  Ballynab* 
Ballynabarny,  Ballyiialjeama,  and  Bollynaberny, « 
eignify  the  town  of  the  gap. 

There  are  several  pluoea  in  different  oouoties,  oi 
by  the  Irish  name,  Bertnia-d/ifurf/  [Bama-yarr  _ 
red  gap,  and  anglicised  Barnadarrig  and  Bania4v 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  for  its  historic  aaso<d. 
tions   is    Bmrm-dhcarg  between   the   two  hills  j^ 
Knockea  and  Carrigeenamronety,  on  the  road  ttam 
Kilmallock  in  Limerick  to  Kildorrery  in  Cork.     It 
is  now  called  in  English  Itedohair  or  Eiohchair, 
which  is  an  incorrect  form  of  tho  old  Anglo-Irij 
name  lledsherd,  aswefinditiuDymmok's  "Treat} 
of  Ireland,"  written  about  the  year  1600  (Trocta  * 
lating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  II.,  p.  18  :  Irish  Arch,  f 
i.  e.  red  gap,  a  translation  of  the  Irish  ;  sficdni,  1 
a  West-English  term  for  a  gap.     There  is  a  gi 
the  mountain  of  Forth  in  Wexford,  which,  aooord 
to  the  Glossary  quoted  at  pago41,s'(/>m,i9alBOOi 
Jieed-nlifard  or  Ked-gap,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Poi 
and  Bargy. 

This  word  takes  other   forms,  especially  in   i 
northern  counties,  where  it  is  pretty  common ;  it^ 
made  bai-nel  in  several  cases,  as  in  Drumbamet,  I 
ridge  of  the  gap,  the  name  of  some  places  in  BonM 
and  Monaghan  ;  Lisbamet  in  Bowd,  the  fort  of  % 
gap.   There  is  another  Irish  form  used  in  the  noi ' 
namely,  brtirnas ;  it  has  the  authority  of  ths  a 
in  which  this  term  is  always  used  to  designate 
great  gap  of  Baraismoro  near  Donegal ;  and  ii 
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forms  Barnes  and  Barnish,  it  gives  name  to  Beverat; 
plaaes  in  Antrim,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone.  All  the  pra- 
Mdiug  modifications  are  lialiie  to  have  the  6  changed 
"to  V  by  aspiration  (p.  19),  as  in  Ardvarness  io  Derry, 
Ardvarney  and  Ardvorna  in  several  other  countiee, 
liigh  gap;  Baliyvamet  near  Bangor  in  Down  (Bally- 
vemook:  Inq.,  1623),  the  town  of  the  gap, 

The  diminutive  lieanian  is  the  real  name  of  Uwj 
remarkahle  gap  in  the  mountain  now  called  tlie 
Devil's  Bit  in  Tipperary,  whose  oontour  ia  so  familiar 
iio  trftvellors  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Eailway;  and  it  gives  name  to  the  parish  of  Bar- 
nane-Ely,  i.  e.  the  little  gap  of  Eik;  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory in  which  it  was  situated. 

A  sccalp  [scalp]  is  a  cleft  or  chasm  ;  the  word  is! 
much  in  use  among  the  English-speaking  peasantry 
of  the  south,  who  call  a  piece  of  anything  cut  off  by 
a  knife  or  hatchet,  a  s/re//).  The  well-known  moun- 
tain chasm  called  the  Soalp  south  of  Dublin  near 
Enniskerry,  affords  the  best  known  and  the  most 
eharaoteristio  application  of  the  term ;  and  there  are 
other  places  of  the  same  name  in  the  counties  of 
Glare,  Gal  way,  Dublin,  and  Wieklow. 
in  Clare  is  the  cleft  of  the  calves; 
Down,  the  shrubbery  of  the  chasm. 

Po//,  aholeofanykind;  "Welsh ;}ir//;  Manx^iotcJT'j 

Breton  fioull ;  Cornish  pol;  Old  High  German  ]\ful' 

English  poo!.  Topographically  it  is  ajpplied  to  holes 

pita,  or  caverns  in  the  eartb,  deep  small  pools  of  watat 

very  deep  spots  in  rivers  or  lakes,  &.Q.;  in  the  begini 

Luing  of  anglicised  names   it  is  always  made  i>oIk 

\poul  or  pull ;  and  as  a  termination  it  is  commonl j 

Kchanged  to  /oi/lf,  pkiitll,  or  phiiU,  by  the  asiiiratioffi^ 

■jOf  the  p  (p.  20),  and  by  the  genitive  iuflesion  ;  all 

Bwhioh  forma  are  eiliitited  in  Ballinfoyle,  Ballia- 

■  29  • 
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phoill  and  Ballinphul!,  the  town  of  the  hole,  i 


a  the  I 


(  of  t 


places  all  over  the  oouaj 


I 


many  J 
Ullen  the  p  is  eolipeed  by  6  ,, 
boll  and  Ballynabou.1,  Baik-na-hpoll,  the  town  c 
holea. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Poolbeg,  now  applied 
the  lighthouse  at  the  extremity  of  the  South  Wall  to 
Dublin  bay,  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in 
Boate's  Natural  History  of  Ireland,  written,  it  must 
be  remembered,  lone  before  the  two  great  walls,  now 
called  the  Bull  Wall  and  the  Soutti  Wall,  were  built. 
He  states: — "  This  haven  almost  all  over  falletb  dry . 
with  the  ebbe,  as  well  below  Rings-end  as  abov&^ 
so  as  you  may  go  dry  foot  round  about  the  sb 
which  lye  at  an  anchor  there,  except  in  two  plaj 
one  at  the  north  side,  and  the  other  at  the  souta  t& 
not  far  from  it.  In  these  two  little  creeks  (whei 
the  one  is  called  the  pool  of  CloBtarf,  and  the  o ' 
Poolbeg)  it  never  folleth  dry,  but  the  ships  wl 
ride  at  an  anchor  remain  ever  afloat"  (Chap,  1 
Sect.  II.).  The  "  Tool  of  Cloniarf  "  ia  still  called  "  The 
Pool ; "  and  the  other  (near  which  the  ligbtliouao  was 
built),  as  being  the  smaller  of  the  two,  was  called  PoU- 
beag,  little  pool. 

There  is  a  place  near  Arklow  called  Pollalioney, 
or  in  Irish,  Foll-a'-chonaiiih  the  hole  of  the  tirewQodf . 
Pollnaranny  in  Donegal,  Pollrane  in  Wexford,  i 
PoUranny  in  Uoscommon  and  Mayo,  all  sif^oUy-fl 
hole  of  the  ferns;   PoUdorragha  near  Timm,  u 
hoe;  PoUaginnive  in  f  ermautigh,  nandpit ;  PoU 
near  Dromore,  Tyrone,  coid  hole.     So  also  Potila 
in  Tipperary.  deep  hole ;  Poulacullearo  near  "Will 
church,  same  county,  and  Pollocullairo  in  0b1i4 
the  quarry  hole.  1 

The  diminutive  in  various  forms  is  also  pretty  | 


i  built. 

ove.^^^ 
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1.  The  Pullens  (little  oaveroB)  near  Donegal, 
_  a  deep  ravine  through  which  a  mountain  torrent 
leaps  joyously,  then  suddenly  plunges  through  a  cleft 
in  the  rock  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth,"  and 
after  about  half  a  mile  "  it  loses  itself  again  in  a  dark 
ckafni  some  sixty  feet  deep,  from  whioh  it  emerges 
under  a  natural  bridge"  (The  Donegal  Itighlanda, 
p.  68).  There  are  some  very  fine  sea  caves  a  littls 
west  of  Castletown  Bearhaven  in  Cork,  which,  as  well 
as  the  little  harbour,  are  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Pulleen,  little  hole  or  cavern;  and  this  is  the 
name  of  some  other  places  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  We 
have  Pullans  near  Coleraine  in  Derry,  and  in  the 
parish  of  CloDtibret,Monoghan;  PollauRin  Donegal 
and  Polleens  and  Polleeny  in  Galway,  all  aignifying 
little  holes  or  oaverna,  The  adjective  form  pollaeh  ia 
applied  to  laud  full  of  pita  or  boles,  and  it  has  given. 
name  to  about  thirty-Eve  townlands  in  the  threg 
eouthern  provinces,  in  the  forms  Pollagh  and  PuUagh. 
We  have  several  words  in  Irish  for  a  cave.  Some- 
times, as  we  have  seen,  the  terra  pall  was  nsed,  and 
the  combination  po{l-tit[mh<in  [Poultalloon :  hole  of 
the  earth]  was  oocoaionally  employed  as  a  distinotive 
term  for  a  cavern,  gii.'ing  name,  in  this  sense,  to  Poll- 
talloon  in  Galway,  and  to  Poultalloon  near  Fedamore 
ia  Limerick. 

Lrarc  or  derc  [derk]  signifies  a  cave  or  grotto,  and 
wo  the  eye.  The  latter  is  the  primary  meaning, 
jrresponding  with  Gr.  derkd,  I  see,  aud  its  applica- 
ion  to  a  cave  is  figurative  aud  secondary.  The  word 
f  oflen  found  in  the  old  MSS. ;  as,  for  instance,  f 
ue  of  J)erc-/enia  (cave  of  aiders),  which  was  tl 
fcc'fint  name  of  the  Cave  of  Dunmore  near  Kilkenny/ 
pd  which  is  still  applied  to  it  by  those  speaking  Irish. 
I  the  porieii  of  Rathkenoy  ia  Meath,  is  a  pla09 
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J  called  Dunderk,  the  fortress  of  llie  cave ;  lo  uumed, 
probiibly,  from  an  artifioial  oave  in  connection  witii 
the  dun ;  there  are  several  places  called  Derk  and 
Dirk,  both  meaniiifr  simply  a  cave ;  and  Agbadark  in 
.  Leilrim,  is  the  fiehl  of  the  cavern. 

^^m         Cwis  is  another  term  for  a  onvei  which  has  < 
^^m   given  names  to  a  con^^iderable  number  of  places : 
^^B   and  Coose  are  the  naraos  of  some  townlands  in  DoH 
^^r   Monaghan,andGalway;  t)iere  iit  a  remarkable  ca^ 
V  near   (Jong   called  Cooslnghoga,  the  cave  of  i 

and  it  is  very  likely  that  Cnzies  in  the  parish  of  Bq 
Antrim,  is  merely  the  English  plural  of  Cuas,  mX 
ing  "oaves."     Clooncooso,  Cloonoose,  Cloncose,  ^ 
Cloncoitse,  are  the  names  of  fourteen  townlands  sp 
over  the  four  provinces ;  the  Irish  form  is  Clvain- 
(Four  Afasfers),  the  meadow  of  the  caves.  SometS 
the  r  is  changed  to  h  by  aspiration,  aa  in  Corrahq 
in  Cavan,  the  round  hill  of  the  cave  ;  and  often 
find  it  ecHpsed  by  g  (p.  23),  as  in  Drumgoose  | 
^^m     Drumgose,  the  names  of  some  places  in  ArmiH 
^^k    Tyrone,  and  Motiaghan,  which  represent  the  S 
^^P    hruim-yr.iitig,  cave  ridge.     There  are  several  pli 
^H    called  Coosan,  Coosane,  Coosann,  and  Coosheon* 
'  signifying  little  cave.    Round  the  cooets  of  Cork  a 

Kerry,  and  perhaps  in  other  counties,  cuna  or  cant  it 

I  applied  to  a  small  sea  inlet  or  cove,  and  in  these 
places  the  word  must  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
There  is  yet  another  word  for  a  cave  in  very  gene- 
ral use,  which  I  find  spelled  in  good  authorities  in 
three  different  ways,  tingh,  tiniinh,  and  vath  \qo%\  ; 
for  all  these  are  very  probably  nothing  moro  than 
modiiiciitions  of  the  same  original.  There  is  a  o'"— 
of  romantic  tales  in  Irish  "respecting  various  or' 
reuces  in  cavts :  tomfeVWc*  V\\.«  t»kiog  of  k  i 
when  tho  place  baa  \ift6xiiMAi.«*^''^w»'Ji^'w" 


L  CHAP.  II.]     i'/«/)i«,  T'i!l'-il»,  iiulloic,  and  Cavea 

I  Iiabitatioii ;  aometimeB  tbe  nnrrative  of  some  adven- 
I  ture  in  R  cnve  ;  sometimes  of  ft  plunder  of  a  cave ; 
I  and  so  on  "  (O'Curry,  Lect.,  \>.  283).  A  tale  of  this 
I  kind  was  called  iiiilli,  i.  e.  cave. 

The  seoond  form  uainih  is  tho  one  in  most  general 
lee,  and  its  genitive  is  ^ilher  iiamha  or  umnhain  [oca, 
I  ooan],toth  of  whioli  we  find  in  the  annala.  Cloyno 
I  in  Cork,  has  retained  only  part  of  its  ancient  name, 
Chinin-umiikn,  as  it  ia  written  in  theBookof  Leinster 
and  many  other  authorities,  i.  e.  the  meadow  of  tho 
oave ;  this  was  the  old  pagan  name,  which  St.  Colman 
Mao  Lenin  adopted  when  he  founded  his  monastery 
there  in  the  boginning  of  the  Beventh  century ;  and 
the  cave  from  which  the  place  was  named  so  many 
hundred  years  ago,  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  At  A.  M, 
3-501,  the  Four  Masters  record  tho  erection  by  Emh- 
ear.  of  Bath-vatnhtiin,  i.  e.  the  fort  of  the  cave 
(O'Donovan's  Four  Masters,  I.,  27),  which  exhibits 
the  second  form  of  the  genitive. 

Both  of  these  genitives  are  represented  in  our  pre- 
sent names.   The  first  very  often  forms  the  termina- 
tion oe  or  00,  or  with  the  article,  nnhoe,  or  iiahoo ;  as 
Drumnahoe  in  Antrim  and  Tyrone,  and  Drumahoo 
in  Derry,  i,6.Driiim-iui-huamha,\h&  ridge  of  tho  cave ;_,  J 
Famahoo  near  Inishannon  in  Cork  (Farr/iii,  landJ;T 
Olennoo  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  and  Glennahoo  m  J 
Keny,  the  glen  of  the  cavo.     And  occasionally  the^ 
aound  of  the  aspirated  m  comes  «learly  out,  as  ^ 
Comahoova  in  Heath,  and  Comahove  in  ArmagM 
the  round  hill  of  the  oaTe  ;  the  same  as  Cornahoe  ir 
Monaghan  and  Longford. 

The  other  genitive,  iiamhain  [ooan],  is  also  veryj 
often  naed,  and  generally  appears  in  tho  endofnam^ 
~  'a  the  form  of  owe  or  oon,  or  with  th«  KiV\';\ft ,  ivaWu 
r  nrthoon  /  in  this  caaitDCT  we  Wve  '^xAwKoitiSi^ 
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Kilkenny,  and  Mullinabone  in  Tipperaiy,  MaiUmi- 
na-huamhain,  tlie  mill  of  the  cave,  the  latter  bo  called 
from  a  cave  near  the  village  through  which  the  little 
liver raoB:  Knockeennahtme  in  Kerry  (little  hill); 
and  LisnahooD  in  HoBcommon,  so  called,  so  doubt, 
from  the  artificial  cave  in  the  lU  or  fort.  Both  forms 
are  represented  in  Gortnahoo  in  Tipperary,  and  Gor- 
.  sahooQ  in  Gal  way,  the  field  of  the  cave ;  and  in 
Knocknaboe  in  Kerry  and  Siigo,  and  Knocknahooan 
"a  Clare,  cave  hill. 

Occasionally  we  find  this  last  genitive  form  used 
,aa  a  nominative  (p.  34),  for,  according  to  O'Donovan 
(App.  to  O'lleilly's  Diet),  "  Uatakainn  is  used  in 
Thomoud  to  express  a  natural  or  artificial  cave." 
NooafT  and  Nooan  are  the  names  of  some  places  in 
Clare  ;  they  are  formed  hy  the  attraction  of  the  article 
(p.  23),  the  former  representing  n'uaimh,  and  the 
latter  w'now/iniHH,  and  hotli  signifying  "  the  care" 
The  Irish  name  of  Owenbristy  near  Ardrahan  is 
Galway  is  Vamhainn-brisdc,  broken  cave. 

XIamhainn  with  the  mk  sounded,  would  be  pro- 
Bounoed  ooran  ;  and  this  by  a  slight  change,  effected 
iinder  the  corrupting  influence  noticed  at  page  3!^, 
lias  given  name  to  "  The  Ovens,"  a  Email  rUlage  od 
the  river  Bride,  two  miles  west  of  Ballinoollig  is 
Cork.  For  in  this  place  "is  a  most  remorkabla 
o»V*,  large  and  long,  with  many  branches  croGsiag 
each  other"  (Smith's  Cork,  I.,  212),  whioh  the 
people  eay  runs  as  far  as  Gill  Abbey  near  Cork ; 
and  by  an  ingenious  alteration,  they  have  converted 
their  fine  caves  or  ooraiis  into  ovens  !  The  ford  at 
thfi  village  was  andently  called  Ath-'n-uaHihatn 
[Alliuoiwnl,  the  ford  of  the  cave,  and  this  with  the 
v  sound  »ui>))n.>ssed  has  given  the  name  of  Atbuon 
to  tb«  l«ntli. 
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The  most  common  word  for  an  island  is  ink,  cognate 
with  Welali  i/»y«,  Arm.  enes,  and  Lat.  insula.  It  is 
also  applied  in  allpartBoflrelaudto  tlieliolm,  orlow 
flat   moadow  along  a  river ;  and  a  meadow  of  this 

id  is  generally  called  an  inch  among;  the  EngUsh- 
.kxDg  people,   especially   in   the  south.      This,   ' 

iwever,  is  obviously  a  secondary  application,  and  ' 
the  word  must  have  been  originaSIy  applied  to  islands 
formed  by  the  branching  of  rivers  ;  but  while  many 
of  these,  by  gradual  changes  iu  the  river  course, 
lost  the  character  of  islands,  they  retained  the  name- 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  the  word  inis  would  in  this  manner  gradually 
come  to  be  applied  to  river  meadows  in  general, 
without  any  reference  to  actual  insulation.  j 

The  principal  modern  forms  of  this  word  are  Inis,    ■ 
Inish,  Ennis,  and  Inch,  which  give  names  to  a  vast   I 
number  of  places  in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  but  whe-    1 
tber,  in  any  individual  case,  the  word  means  an  island 
or  a  river  holm,  must  be  determined  by  the  physical 
oonfigutatioQ  of  the  place.    In  many  instances  places 
that  were  insulated  when  the  names  were  imposed    I 
are  now  no  longer  so,  in  consequence  of  the  drainage   ■ 
of  the  surrounding  marsbcs  or  lakes  ;  as  in  case  of  m 
Inishargy  (p.  410),  ■ 

Inis  and  Inish  are  the  forms  most  generally  used,   I 

and  they  are  the  common  appellations  of  the  islandfl  I 

round  the  coast,  and  in  the  lakes  and  rivers;  they   I 

<  an  also  applied,  like  inc/i,  to  river  meadows      There   I 

Uiau  ialand  in  Lough  Erne,  coata\mn^V]w«r>a.iA^  I 
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Kilkenny,  and  MullinalionQ  in  Tipperary,  Muihn 
na-liunmhnm,  the  mill  of  the  cave,  the  latter  so  ooIImI 
from  a  cave  near  the  village  tlirongh  which  the  little 
river  ruuB  :  Knookeennahone  in  Kerr;  (little  bill) ; 
and  Lisnahoon  ia  BoBCommoii,  bo  caUed,  no  doubt, 
from  the  artificial  cave  in  the /is  or  fort.  Both  forms 
are  represented  in  Gortnahoo  in  Tipperary,  and  Oor- 
uahoon  in  Galway,  the  field  of  tlie  eave ;  and  in 
Knocknahoein  Kerry  andSligo,  and  Knooknahooan 
in  Clare,  cave  hill. 

Ocoaeionally  we  find  this  last  genitive  form  used 
^as  a  nominative  (p.  34),  for,  according  to  O'Bonovan 
(App.  to  U'iieilly'B  Diet.},  "  Uamliainn  is  used  in 
Thomond  to  express  a  natural  or  artificial  car©." 
Nooaff  and  Nooan  are  the  names  of  some  plactis  in 
Clare  ;  they  are  formed  hy  the  attraction  of  the  arlido 
(p.  23J,  the  former  representing  n'uaim/i,  and  the 
latter  *i'((tt/n/ja)ii«,  and  both  signifying  "the  caTB." 
The  Irish  name  of  Owenbriaty  near  Ardrahan  in 
Galway  is  Vamhaittn-lrude,  broken  cave. 

Uamhainn  with  the  wk  sounded,  would  be  pro- 
nounoed  oomn ;  and  this  by  a  slight  change,  eSwted 
under  the  corrupting  influence  notioed  at  page  88t 
has  given  name  to  "  The  Ovens,"  a  email  vUla^  oo 
tlie  river  Bride,  two  miles  west  of  Ballinoollig  in 
Cork.  For  in  this  place  "is  a  most  remarkable 
cave,  large  and  long,  with  many  branches  crosBiiig 
each  other"  (Smith's  Cork,  I.,  212),  which  lh« 
people  say  runs  as  far  as  Gill  Abbey  near  Cork ; 
and  by  an  ingenious  alteration,  they  have  ooovptlwl 
their  fine  eaves  or  tiorcinn  into  ovens  !  Tlie  ford  at 
Uie  village  was  anoiently  calli-d  Alh-'ii-tuuiihiim 
[Athnooan],  the  ford  of  the  eavo,  and  this  with  the 
e  sound  suppreEsed  has  given  the  name  of  Atlu 
fo  the  parifch. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

I8LANDE,  PESISStlLAS,  AND  8TRAMD8. 


:e  moat  common  word  for  an  island  is  i»tj,  cognate 
■with  Welali  j/iiys,  Ann.  ei>es,  and  Lat.  insula.  It  i» 
aUo  applied  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  holm,  or  low 
flat  meadow  along  a  riv^r ;  and  a  meadow  of  this 
kind  Is  generally  called  an  inch  among  the  English- 
speaking  people,  especially  in  the  south.  This, 
however,  is  obviously  a  secondary  application,  and 
the  word  mnst  have  been  originally  applied  to  islands 
formed  by  the  branching  of  rivers  ;  but  while  many 
of  these,  by  gradual  changes  in  the  river  course, 
lo&t  the  character  of  islands,  they  retained  the  name. 
It  is  not  ditTicult  to  understand  how,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  the  word  inis  would  in  this  manner  gradually 
oome  to  be  applied  to  river  meadows  in  general, 
wilhout  ony  rel'erenoe  to  actual  insulation. 

The  principal  modern  forms  of  this  word  are  Inis, 
Inifih,  Ennis,  and  Inch,  which  give  names  to  a  vast 
number  of  places  in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  but  whe- 
ther, in  any  individual  case,  the  word  means  an  island, 
or  a  river  holm,  must  be  determined  by  the  physici 
configuration  of  the  place.  In  many  instances  plao 
',  were  insulated  when  the  names  were  imposed 
now  no  longer  so,  in  consequence  of  the  drainage 
the  surrounding  marshes  or  lakes ;  as  in  case  of 
shargy  (p.  410). 

Inis  and  Inish  are  the  forms  most  generally  used, 
id  they  are  the  common  appellations  of  the  islands 
'und  the  coast,  and  in  the  lakes  and  rivers;  they 
«  also  applied,  like  '"<■/<,  to  river  meado'Bft  T-Wk^ 
aa  khud  io  I^ougb  Erue,  aoBVam\'ft^^^«'«'«>''°-'»' -'*''' 
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built.  Betw^ecQ  the  middle  ami  lowor  lakes  is  (Le 
peninsula  of  Muckross,  bo  celebrated  for  the  beaaty 
of  its  eoettery,  iitid  for  its  nbbsy ;  its  Irish  name  u 
Muc-roi,  the  peninbula  of  the  pigs ;  which  a  also  the 
name  of  a  precipitous  head-land  near  Jullybe^  in 
Donegal,  and  of  several  other  places.  And  west  of 
Killamej,  nearthe  head  of  Dingle  bar,  is  a  renanrk- 
able  peninsula  called  Hossbehy  or  Uoasbegh,  tbo 
1  atter  part  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  formeH^ 
covered  with  birch  trees : — birohy  point. 

There  is  a  pariah  in  Leitrim  called  BossinTcr,  wbtdi 
takes  its  name  from  a  point  of  land  running  into  Ibo 
south  part  of  Lough  Melvin — Rosinhhir,  the  Feiiia- 
Bula  of  the  iaier  or  river  mouth ;  and  Eossorry  near 
Eiiniskillen  is  called  in  the  Four  Masters,  Jion-airthir 
[Bossarherj,  eastom  peninsula,  of  which  the  modern 
name  is  a  corruption.  Fortrush  in  Autrim  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  word  ;  it  takee 
its  name  from  the  well-known  point  of  basaltic  rook 
whichjutsintothesea: — Posf-riiis,  ih^  lauding  place 
of  the  peninsula.  The  district  between  the  bays  of 
Qweeborra  and  Gwoedore  in  Donegal  is  euHcd  by 
the  truly  deacriptive  name,  The  lioeses,  i 
peninsulas. 

While  it  is  often  difhcult  to  know  wbioh  g 
two  meanings  we  should  assign  to  roK,  the  na 
the  place  not  unfrequently  determines  the  i 
Rush  north  of  Dublin,  is  culled  in  Irish  autfaoi 
tiu/i-ed  [Rush-o],  from  which  the  preseut  ti 
been  shortened ;  and  aa  the  village  is  situated  4 
projection  of  land  threo-fourtha  aunounded  1 
eea,  we  can  have  no  hesitaliou  about  the  meai 
the  first  syllable  :  the  whole  name  therefore  si 
tJjfl  pcninsultt  oi  0;\e  ^■fc'«-\sTO4. 

2'raigh  or  (racM  \>*,  ^^*^'^"\  •^'C 
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it  IB  found  in  tke  Zeuee  MSS.,  and  correspondB  with 
Lftt.  fractu8,'^e\&\\  traelh,  and  Comiaii  trait.  The  first 
form  in  that  always  adopted  in  modem  names,  and  it 
is  generally  represented  by  tra,  irair,  or  tray.  One 
of  the  best  known  examples  of  its  use  is  Tralee  in 
Kerry :  the  Four  Masters  call  it  Traigh-Li,  and  the 
name  is  translated  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  LHtm 
Ly,  which  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the  shore  or 
strand  of  the  Lee,  a  little  river  which  runs  into  the 
eea  there,  hut  which  is  now  covered  over.  Li  the 
Annals  of  Connaught,  however,  the  place  is  called 
"  Traigh  Li  mic  Dedad,"  the  strand  of  Li  the  son 
of  Dedad  ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  took 
its  name  from  a  man  named  Li  (which  is  consistent 
with  the  translation  iu  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan) ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  true  origin  of  the  name.  Tralee 
in  the  parish  of  Ardtrea,  Derry,  has  a  different 
origin,  the  Lisb  name  being  Traic/h-liatfi,  grey 
strand.  Tramore  near  Waterford,  great  strand ; 
Trawnamaddree  in  Cork,  the  strand  of  the  dogs. 
Baltray,  strand-town,  is  the  name  of  a  village  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Boyne;  there  is  a  place  called 
Jiallynalray,  aname  having  the  same  meaning,  on 
tLe  Blaekwater,  a  little  above  Toughal ;  and  near  the 
same  town,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
is  Monatray,  the  bog  of  the  strand.  There  is  a 
beautiful  white  strand  at  Ventry  in  Kerry,  from 
which  the  place  got  tlie  name  of  Fmm-traigh  [Fin- 
Ira:  Fionn,  white];  llanmer  calls  it  rentra,  which 
is  an  intermediate  step  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  forms.  This  same  name  is  more  correctly 
modernised  Fintra  in  Clare,  and  Fintnigh  near 
iiillybegs  in  llonegol. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


WATER,    I^KES,    AKD   SPRIKOS. 


The  oommon  Irish  word  for  water  is  uiice  [islcajj 
occurs  in  the  Zeuss  M3S.,  where  it  flosses  aqua,<\ 
it  IB  ooguate  with  Lat.  unda,  aud  Gr.  hudSr.    f 
pretty  exteoaively  used  ia  local  uamos,  and  it 
eome  derivatives,  wliich  give  it  a  wider  circi 
It  occurs  occasionally  in  tbeheginningof  iiaiQefi^j 
generally  iu  the  end,  and  its  usual  fcirms  are  ' 
ink;/,  and  ink.    Whiskey  ia  called  in  Irish  t(M(M-i 
[iska-haha],  or  as  it  is  often  anglioia&d,  vs^Hvliaugi, 
which  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  the  Ijutiit 
aqua  rilie,  and  the  l''rench  eaii-de-He,  water  of  life 
aud  the  first  part  of  the  compound,  slightly  all 
now  passes  current  aa  an  English  word — whisk«j 

At  A.B.  465,  the  I'our  Masters  record  that  Oi 
Bon  of  Niall  of  the  Nino  Hostages  (seep.  138, 
died  of  griol  for  his  brother  Conall  Qulhan,  and  that 
lie  was  Duried  at  Ukce-chaeiiL,  whose  name  signifies 
heautiful  water.  Tiiis  place  is  now  oalleil  Eskahe«D, 
preserving  very  nearly  the  old  sound;  it  is  situated 
ueur  MuU'  in  Inishowen,  and  it  received  its  name  from 
a  fine  spring,  where,  according  to  Colgan,  there  an- 
ciently existed  a  monastery.  Mo  tradition  of 
is  ]ireserved  there  now  (see  O'Uon-  Four 
I.,  140). 

Knoclfaniska,  the  name  of  some  places  ia 
ford,  ia  the  hill  of  the  water ;  there  is  a 
Wioklow,  called  Killiskey,  the  church  of 
and  the  little  stream  that  gave  it  the  naiae 
by  the  old  ohuioh  loin ;  the  earns  namft 

■*■■ 
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it  ia  made  KillUkea.  Baltiniska  and  Ballynigky  ai 
the.  names  of  two  townliuids  in  Liraeriok,  liottt 
aigoifjing  tlie  town  of  the  water ;  and  the  viilage  ol 
Ballisk  near  Donabate  in  Dublia,  haa  the  same  namo^ 
only  without  the  article.  IJallyhiskj  in  Tipperary 
is  a  dilforent  name,  viz.,  Scalach-ukce,  the  road  of 
the  water,  the  A  in  the  present  name  representing 
the  ch  of  bealaeh. 

Aocording  to  Cormao's  Gloasory,  c-sc  is  another  an- 
cient Irish  word  for  water — "  esc,  i.  e.  wisce ; "  itl<, 
original  application  is  lost,  but  in  some  parts  of  Iri 
land,  eapGcially  in  the  south,  it  is  applied  to  the  traofci 
of  a  stream  or  a  channel  cut  by  water,  either  inland 
or  on  the  strand.  It  has  given  name  to  some  town- 
lands  called  Esk  in  Kerry ;  and  to  Eskenacartan  in 
Cork,  the  stream-traok  of  the  forge.  The  glen  under 
the  south  slope  of  Cromaglan  mountain  at  Killamey 
is  called  Esknamuoky,  the  stream-track  of  the  pig ; 
and  this  is  also  the  name  of  a  townland  in  Cork. 
Tlie  namo  of  Lough  Ensk  near  Donegal  may  be 
formed  from  this  word  (the  lake  of  the  channel) ;  but 
more  probably  it  is  from  ianc,  fish — Loch-eisc,  the  lake 
of  the  fish. 

Loch  signifies  a  lake,  cognate  with  Lat.  lacm,  Eng- 
lish, liiit;  &c.  The  word  is  applied  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  not  only  to  lakes,  but  to  arme  of  the 
sea,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  of  examples  round 
l^e  coasts  of  both  countries.  The  almost  universal 
iDglioised  form  in  this  country  is  loitgh,  but  in  Scot- 

'flid  they  have  preserved  the  original  loch  unchanged. 

3  tlie  word  is  well  known  and  seldom  disguised  ia 

bsoure  forms,  a  few  examples  of  its  use  will  be  bu"" 

ent  here. 

I  The  lake  names  of  Ireland  are  geneta-ll^  TQSii»     , 

■  this  vord,  foilowei  by  6onieUmi.\.vBgVft^ia.»^s4^i 
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a  man's  name,  an  adjective,  Sm.    Thus  the  Id 
Killaniey  were  anciently,  and  are  often  still,  ^ 
oolleotivelj-,  Lough  Leane ;    and  acrardinc 
Dinnsenonus,  they  received  that  name  from  I 
the  white  teetii,  a  celebrated  artificer  who  1 
forge  on  the  shore.     Lough  Conn  in  Mayo  is  * 
in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  und  other  authorities,  j| 
Con,  literally  the  lake  of  the  hound ;  but  it  ii 
bable  that  Con,  or  as  it  would  stand  in  the  i 
native,  Cu,  is  hero  also  a  man's  name.     Loughl 
Galway  is  called  in  the  annals,  XocA-riuM«cA,  1 
lake. 

Great  numbers  of  townlanda,  villages,  and  p 
take  their  names  from  small  lakes,  as  in  the  \ 
extended  names  Ballinlough  and  BallylougfL^ 
town  of  the  lake.     In  numerous  oases  the  lakes] 
been  dried  up,  either  by  natural  or  artifioial  < 
age,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  existenoe  esoe] 
names. 

The  town  of  Carlow  is  called  in  Irish  authol 
Cethfirlock,  quadruple  lake ;  and  the  traditioi)  i( 
the  Barrow  anciently  formed  four  lakes  thai 
which,  however,  there  is  now  no  trace.  The  | 
namo  is  pronounced  Caherlough,  whioh  was  i 
softened  down  to  the  present  name.  By  early] 
lish  writers,  it  is  generally  called  Catherlog 
Katherlagh,  which  is  almost  identical  with  thel 
Boate  calls  it  "  Catherlogh  or  Carlow,"  showitifl 
in  his  time  the  present  form  was  beginning  to  f 
veloped-  j 

The  diminutive  kt-han  is  of  very  general  4 
rence  in  the  aDglicised  forms  Longhan,  X/iu] ' 
and  Loughaun,  all  names  of  placos,  whiob  n 
CftUed  from  "  BinaW  Vakee,"  There  is  a  plaoo  id  1 
meath,  near  A.tblt>tte,  wi'^fti.  ^ 
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Irisli  name  ia  Lochdn-easgann,  tbe  littlejlake  of  ,th6J 
eels ;  in  the  county  Ciare  is  a  townland  called  Lough- 
awnaweelaun,  Lochdn-ua-bh/aeikan,  the  little  lake  of 
the  seagulls ;  Loughanreagh  near  Coleraine  in  Lon- 
donderry, grey  lakelet ;  and  LougbanBtown,  the  name 
of  several  places  in  Limerick,  Meath,  and  "Westmeatli, 
is  a  translation  from  Baile-an-locbdiu,  tlie  town  o£ 
the  little  lake;  which  is  retained  in  the  untranslated 
forms  Balliulijiighan,  Ballyloiighan,  and  Ballylough- 
ftun,  in  other  counties.  But  Ballinloughane  in  the. 
parish  ofBunmoylan,  nearShanagoldenin  Limeriok^j 
IB  a  different  name ;  for  it  is  corrupted  from  Baiff 
Ui-QheHeachain  [Ballygeelahanl,  as  tne  Four  Master* 
write  it,  which  signifies  O'Geelaaan'fl  town  (aea  2nd 
Seriea,  Chap.  viii). 

Turlough  is  a  term  very  much  used  in  the  west  of 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  applied  to  a  lake  whioli  dries  up  in 
summer,  exhibiting  generally,  at  that  season,  a  coarse, 
eembby,  marshy  surface,  which  is  often  used  for 
pasture.  It  gives  names  to  several  places  in  the 
counties  west  of  the  Shannon  {including  Glare),  a  few 
of  which  are  mentioned  hy  the  Four  Masters,  who 
write  the  word  inrlach.  There  are  two  townlani 
kaa  Roscommon  called  Ballinturly,  the  town  of 
■Itch.    The  root  of  this  word  is  im;  which, 
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cording  to  Cormau's  Glossary,  signifies  dry  ;  bi 
the  if'cfi  in  the  end  is  a  mere  sittfax  (see  this  suffi 
in  2nd  Ser.,  Chap,  i),  and  not  !oc/i,  a  lake,  aa  might 
naturally  he  thought  :—/i'^/ffcA.  a  dried  up  spot 
(which  had  formerly  been  wet).  This  appears  evi- 
dent from  the  fitct  that  the  Four  Masters  write  its 
genitive,  turlaigh,  in  which  laiijit  is  the  proper  geni- 
tive of  the  postfix  hirh,  and  not  of  locli,  a  lake,  wkifib. 
makes  locha  in  the  genitive. 

Wells  have  been  at  all  times  VeVA.  iu  NKtt«it^'C\'=«^^ 
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Ireland.  It  appears  from  the  moat  aiioient  I 
St.  Patrick,  and  from  other  aathuritiea,  ttial 
tha  introduotion  of  Christianity,  thej  were  nol 
venerated,  but  actually  worahippfid,  both  in  I 
and  Scotland.  Thus  in  Adamnan's  Life  of  E 
lumba  we  read : — "Another  time.reniainiDg  f< 
days  in  the  crauntry  of  the  Picts,  the  holy  mai 
loinba)  heard  of  a  founttiio  famous  amongst  t* ' 
then  people,  which  foolish  men,  blinded  uy  tl 

worshipped  as  a  divinity The  pagoi 

duoed  by  these  things,  paid  divine  honour  t 
fountain  "  (Lib.  II.  Cap.  xi).  And  Tireohan  t 
in  the  Eook  of  Armagh,  that  St.  Patrick,  i 
gresfl  through  Ireland,  came  to  a  fountain  oaitli 
Slan  [Slnun],  which  the  druids  worshipped  as  n  Ood, 
and  to  which  they  used  to  offer  aaorifioea.  Some  of 
the  well  cuEtoms  that  have  descended  even  to  our 
own  day,  seem  to  be  undoubted  vestiges  of  this  pagtn 
adoration  {see  2ud  Series,  Chap,  v.). 

After  the  general  spread  of  the  Paith,  the  people's 
affection  for  wells  was  not  only  retained  but  intenai- 
fied ;  for  most  of  the  early  preachers  of  the  Qospal 
established  their  humble  foundatioua — many  of  tl 
destined  to  grow  in  after  years  info  great  r  ''  ' 
and  educational  inslitntious — beside  those  fc 
whose  waters  at  the  same  time  supplied  1... 
wants  of  the  httle  oommunilles,  and  served  i 
baptism  of  converts.  In  this  manner  most  e 
early  saints  became  associated  witli  wells,  hui 
of  which  still  retain  the  names  of  these  holy 
who  converted  and  baptized  the  pagan  multitm 
their  margins. 

The  most  common  Irish  name  for  a  well  it.  I 
it  enters  into  names  aW.  o-^w  Ixuliwl,  and  ib  I 
joct  to  Tery  Utile  o\teta\isfB.  Icoti  ^m*  t "  ' 
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Tober  is  tlie  name  of  atout  a  dozen  townlands,  and 

■begins  tlioae  of  moro  tban   1.30  others,  all  of  them 

called  from  wells,  and  many  from  wells  associated 

with  the  memory  of  patron  enints.  The  following  are 

a  few  characteristic  examples.      At  Ballintober  in 

Mayo,  there  was  a  holy  well  called  Tober  Stingle, 

which  was  blessed  by  St.  Patrick  ;  and  the  place  was 

therefore  called  Ballintober  Patrick,  the  town  of  St. 

^^atriok's  well,  which  is  its  general  name  in  the  an- 

^KUs.     It  was  also  called  Baik-iia-eraibhi  [Ballyna- 

^^Beeva :  Book  of  Lecan],  the  town  of  the  branchy 

^^ne,  which  is  still  partly  retained  in  the  name  of  the 

adjacent  townland  of  Creevagh.     This  well  has  quite 

lost  its  venerable  associafionB ;  for  it  is  called  merely 

Tobermore  (great  well),  and  la  not  esteemed  hoiy. 

The  place  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fine  ruins 

of  the  abbey  erected  by  Gathal  of  the  red  hand,  king 

of  Counaught,  in  the  year  1216  (see  O'Don.  in  "  Hy 

Fiachrach,"  p.  191)-     Ballintober  and  Ballytober 

(the  townof  tlie  well),  are  the  names  of  about  twenty- ^^H 
four  townlands  distributed  through  the  four  provincas^^H 
(see  p.  263,  supra).  ^^M 

Toberourry  in  Sligo  is  called  in  Irish,  and  written  ^^^ 
by  Mao  Firms,  Tobar-au-c/toire,  the  well  of  the  cal- 
dron, from  its  shape.  Carrowntober,  the  name  of 
many  townlands,  signifies  the  quarter-land  of  the 
well.  Toberbunny  near  Cloughran  in  Dublin  signi- 
Ees  the  well  of  the  milk  [Tobfir-Ormine),  and  Tober- 
lownagh  in  Wioklow  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
^Toliai-lmmhiiic/i/a  :  leam/iivic/il  flownaght],  new 
ailk) ;  both  being  so  called  probably  from  the  soft- 
fisa  of  their  waters.  Some  wells  take  their  names 
rom  the  picturesque  old  trees  that  overshadovr  tWco-.^ 
md  which  are  preserved  by  t\\e  ^eQ^\«  ^VCa  ^fet*. 
wer&lioD ;  euch  as  TobertiUy  "m  KaVtoa,  T<»ba^-    | 
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bilf,  the  well  of  tlie  aooient  tree ;  the  b 
Toberavilla  noi'tii-east  of  Moate  in  Weatmeath.^ 

In  case  of  some  holy  wells,  it  was  the  oiistfl 
visit  them  and  perform  devotions  on  pariioulArj 
of  the  week  ;  and  this  lias  been  eommemomtaf 
Buch  names  as  ToberaheenR,  which  is  that  of  a 
and  \illage  in  Tipperary,  signifving  the  well  on 
day.     A  great  many  wells  ia  different  parts  ( 
country  are  called  I'ubiir-riijh-tin-rhfnhiaiijh  [T 
reendowney:  see  p.  318],  literally  tho  well  i 
King  of  Sunday  (i,  e.  of  God) ;  one  of  whioh  J 
name  to  the  village  of  ToWreendoney  in  Gaf 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  %'isited  on  Saiq 
and  they  are  generally  called  in  English,  SunL 
"Well,  as  in  cose  of  the  place  of  that  name  near  Q 
Sometimes  tobar  takes  the  form  of  Tipper,  vha 
the  naraeof  aparishinKildare,  and  of  two  towia 
in  Lonpford ;  Tipperstown  in  Dublin  and  EjldflJ 
only  a  half  tranelation  from  Bnik-ait-tobair,  thej 
of  the  well ;  Tipperkevin,  St.  Kevin's  well,   Ot% 
lar  formation  is  Tibberaghny,  the  name  of  a  tow,„ 
and  parish  in  Kilkenny,  which  the  annaliats  1 

Tiobraid-Fmhinn  [Tibbradaghna],  St.  Fnghna'fl  i    

Occasionally  the   /   is  changed  to  h  hy  nitpiraliooT" 
as  in  Mohoberin  the  parish  of  Lismaliu  in  Tippers 
which  Clyn,  in  his  annals,  writes  Moytobjr,  the," 
or  plain  of  the  well. 

In  Cormac's  Glossary  and  other  ancient  doc 
we  find  another  form  of  this  word,  namclyi  j 
whose  genitive  is  tipral,  and  dative  f'pifiif.  y 
cordftiiee  with  the  principle  noticed  at  p.  34,  i 
tite  dativo  Uprail,  or  as  it  is  written  iu  II19  J 
Irieh  writingft,  iiohntid  (|tuhbrid],  gives  ntj 
j  si'xtecQ  town^antVs  tcaVVwei.  '&«wi^  -As*.  K 
IjiQoee,  now  caUed  tuVorvi.    '^w.'&w^  '^ 


BAP.  IV.]       Walei;  Lakes,  and  Springs. 

ist«rian  ivoa  parish  priost  of  Tubbrid  near  Cahir 
tt  Ttppemr/,  where  ho  died  about  ttie  year  1050, 
"  aiid  was  buried  in  the  ohurohyurd.  The  word  tokaa  J 
other  modem  forms,  as  we  fiud  in  Cloatibret  inJ 
Monaghan,  which  the  annalists  write  Clnain-tiobratfM 
the  meadow  of  the  spring.  The  well  that  gavs'J 
name  to  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  thenoe  to  tbeS 
county,  was  situated  near  the  Main-street,  but  it  iftfl 

know  closed  up  ;  it  is  called  iu  all  the  Irish  authorities^ 
TMraid-Arinin   [Tubrid-Auran]    the   well    of  AmJ 
{Ara,  gen.  Arunu),  the  ancient  territory  in  which  ^J 
was  aituated.  Other  forms  are  exhibited  in  Aghatub-^ 
rid  in  Donegal,   Cork  and  Kerry,  the  field  of  thK 
Well ;  in  BalUntubbei-t  and  Balliutubbrid,  f 
tB  Ballintaber  ;  and  in  Klltuhbrid,  tbe  same  name  a 
Kiltober,  tbe  cliuroh  of  the  well, 
ft  Uarau  OT/iiamii  is  esplainedby  Colgan,  "  a  living 

fountain  of  fresh  or  cold  water  springing  from  the 
earth."  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  initial  /  ia 
I  radical  or  not ;  if  it  be,  the  word  is  obviously  derived 
from  /liar,  cold ;  if  not,  it  comes  from  tii;  fresh ;  and 
igan's  explanation  leaves  ihe  que&lion  undecided. 
Ibis  word  gives  name  to  Oranmore  in  Gal  way, 
Irhieh  the  Four  Masters  call  Uiu-aii-m6r,  great  spring. 
Orau  in  Eoscoramon  was  onoe  a  place  of  great  con- 
nequenue,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tbe  annals ; 
IJit  contains  the  ruins  of  a  church  and  round  tower ; 
md  the  original  uitran  or  spring  is  a  holy  well,  which 
o  this  day  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. 
Onm  oviiMis  pretty  often  in  names,  such  as  Knotk- 
fciioran  (knock,  a  hiU),  in  Queen's  County  and  Cork 
jBallinoran  and  Ballyuoian  {Balli/,  a  town),  the  names 
bf  many  towulands  tlirough  the  four  provint^ea  ;  Tin- 
pran  in  Wii'klow,  JlyA-dn-ifttrniii,  the  kvivisfe  ft'i.'^aaj 


Phjtkal  Ffatit^ 


Cmk 


I  epring;  Cftrrickftnoran  in  Kilkenny  andlfonrti 

1  (Carrick,  a  rook) ;  and  Liokoran,  the  name  of  a  paj 

'  1  Waterford,  the  flag-stone  of  the  cold  spring. 
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KIVBRS,    STKEAMLETa,    ANIl    WATERFAMA 

Thb  Irish  language  haa  two  principal  words  for  a 
river — ahh  or  ablia  [aw  or  owj  and  ah/ininn,  wlu'ch 
ore  identified  in  meaning  lu  Cormac's  Glossary,  in 
the  following  short  pnssage: — '^  Alih,  i.e.  iiihainn." 
There  are  many  Btreamlete  in  Ireland  designated  by 
nbh  ;  and  it  also  enters  into  thd  names  of  numerons 
townlauds  and  villages,  which  have  a  Btream  fl 
through  or  hy  tliem.  So  far  as  I  have  yet  obt 
I  find  that  abh  is  used  only  in  the  soulhem  bal£  J 
Ireland. 

The  word  is  used  eimply  as  the  name  of  ■  « 
river  in  Wicklow,  the  Ow,  i.  e,  the  river,  rising 
Bouth-eastem  slope  of  Lugnaquillia;  Awheg,  ' 
or  Owreg,  little  river,  ia  the  name  of  many  s 
80  called  to  dietinguish  them  &om  larger  rivers  I 
them,  or  to  which  they  are  trihntary.    The  OuDSfl 

ogh,  the  river  of  the  sheep  ' Abh-na-gfaeractf)^      

tributary  of  the  Funcheon  in  Cork;  Finnow  ia  ibb 
name  of  several  smnll  etreama,  signifying  white  or 
transparent  river ;  (here  is  a  place  a  few  miles  eastj"" 
Tipperary  called  Cahervillahowe,  the  stone  fot 
the  old  tree  {bile)  of  the  river ;  and  Ballynalionn 
town  of  the  river,  is  a  towoland  name  of  fre 
oootirrenco  iiiM\mB^.eT,\ju^'ao^feM.'adolflewh< 


m 
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Ahhaiiin  [owenj,  whioh  correaponds  wUh  the  6 

rit  acimi,  is  in  miicli  more  general  use  ttiann/iA;  aniffl 
it  is  Uie  common  appellative  in  tlie  Bpoken  languag^ 
for  a  river.  It  is  generally  anglicised  avoti  or  (wcen,! 
and  there  are  great  numbers  of  river  names  IhrougWl 
the  country  formed  from  these  words.  Abhetimi'mdr,  ' 
great  river,  is  the  narao  of  many  rivers  in  Ireland, 
now  generally  called  Avonmore  or  Owenmore  ;  this 
v&s  and  is  still,  the  Irish  name  of  the  Blackwater  in 
'k  (often  called  Broadwater  by  early  Anglo-Irish 

iters),  and  also  of  the  Blackwater  in  Ulflter,flowing 

ito  Lough  Nengh  by  Charlemont, 

The  word  nbhaiim  has  three  different  forms  in  the 
genitive,  viz.  abhaiin,  nbhnnna.  and  aihhim  [oun,  ounn, 
ivnij],  which  are  illustrated  in  the  very  common 
names  Ballynahown,  Ballynahone,  Ballj-nahownn, 
and  Eallynahivnia,  all  aigoifyiug  the  town  of  the  J 
river.  V 

Abhnach  [ounagh]  18  an  adjective  formation  fromi 
nhhaiim,  signifying  literally  "  abounding  in  rivers," 
but  applied  to  a  marshy  or  watery  place  ;  and  it  gives 
name  to  Ounagh  in  Sligo  ;  and  to  Onagh  in  Wicklow, 
The  name  of  Glan worth  in  Cork  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Eights,  Gteann-amkmch  [GlanouDagh],  i.  e,  the 
watery  or  marshy  glen ;  but  its  present  Irish  name  is 
Gkaiin-iubhair  [Olanoor],  the  glen  of  the  ysw  tree; 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  from  this,  and  not  from  Gkaiin- 
anihnndi,  tho  ftoglitised  form  has  been  derived.  The 
parish  of  Boyouuagh  in  Galway  takes  its  name  from 
the  original  church,  which  is  situated  in  a  bog,  and 
which  the  I''our  Masters  call  Buidheamknach  [Bwee- 
ounaghl,  i.  e.  yellow  marsh,  probably  froQi  the 
yellowish  colour  of  the  grass  or  flowers,  Boyanagh 
and  Boyannagh,  the  names  of  places  m  ^owsoTaitmiv, 
Leitrim.  and  Westmeath,  ore  BVVgtiVX^   dJaiCTwi^  'va. 
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form  Uioiigli  identical  in  meaning,  the  Uttar 
being   tanach,   auother   name   fur  a  marsh  (sei 
461  infra) ;  and  Boynagli  Iq  Heath  may  be 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Gltiini  or  i/liik  or  i/l'is  [glftshft.  glash,  glaa]. 
fies  a  small  stream,  a  rivulet ;  it  ia  very  often  u 
give  names  to  etroams,  and  thence  to  tovrnUuiU,  »U 
over  Ireland,  and  its  nauat  anglioised  forms  are  <fh$hc 
sln»h,  and  gliiah.  Glashawee  and  Glasliaboj,  yellow 
streamlet,  are  the  names  of  several  little  rivers  and 
townlaads  in  Cork  ;  and  there  is  a  place  near  Ard- 
straw  in  Tyrone,  called  Glenglush,  the  glen  of  the 
streamlet.  The  little  stream  flowing  into  the  j 
at  Gloathule  near  Kingstown  in  Dnblin,  has  gii 
the  Tillage  the  name: — Glas-Tttalhail,  Thoobiu'4| 
Toole's  streamlet,  Douglas  is  very  common  botU  .. 
a  river  and  townland  designation  all  over  the  ooUD- 
try,  and  it  is  also  well  known  in  Scotland ;  ita  Iriah 
form  \aDiihhrthliiise,\3\&ck  stream;  and  in  several  parl9 
of  the  country  it  assumes  thofunnsof  Souglnshai 
Duoglosha,  which  are  the  names  of  many  streai] 

There  is  a  little  streamlet  at  Qlasneviu  near  J 
lin,  which  winds  in  a  pretty  glen  through  the  *    ^^_ 

f  rounds  of  Uelville,  and  joins  the  Tolka  at  the  brldga. 
u  far  rem<ite  ages,  beyond  the  view  of  history,  long 
before  St.  Mohhi  established  his  monastery  there  in 
the  sixth  century,  some  old  pagan  cliief  na 
Naeidhe  [Nee]  must  have  resided  on  ita  hanks ; 
him  it  was  called  Olan-Naeidhen  [Glaaneean  i  _ 

Mast.],  i.  e.  Naeidhe'a  streamlet ;  and  the  namaj 

dually  extended  to  the  village,  while  it*  original  Ap- 
plication is  quite  forgotten.  This  ancient  name  ts 
modernized  to  Glaenevia  by  the  change  of  Uh  icyp 
(see  p.  54,  •upra"). 
The  dinunutWa  G'VRaV^'i'ciiA  iiw>'vo.\w*!5isa».i( 


n 
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territorial  designntion ;  Glasbepnaulin  near  Caa- 
tehaven  in  Cork,  Biguifiea  literally  beautiful  little 
.nilet ;  Glaslieeno  or  Gloshina  is  "a  place  abound-, 
\n  little  Btroams;"  and  Ar<l;;!usliiii  in  CaTBn,< 
ifies  the  height  of  the  Uttle  rivulot. 
Snttli  [sruhl  means  a  stream,  and  is  in  very  oom- 
mon  use  both  in  the  spoken  and  written  language.  It 
an  ancient  and  {iriraitive  word  in  Irish,  being  found 
the  Wb.  MS.  of  Zenss,  where  it  glosses  Jliimm, 
un ;  it  is  almost  identical  with  SanBO.  erdia,  a  river ; 
id  its  dognates  exist  in  BCveral  other  languagea, 
ah  as  Wolah //■«<,  Cornish /i'o(,  Skvonio  slruja,  Old 
igh  German  siroum,  ICng.  slream  (Ebel), 
iintth  occurs  pretty  often  in  names,  and  its  varioua 
derivatives,  especially  the  diminutives,  have  also  im- 
pressed themselves  extensively  on  the  nomenclature 
oi  the  country.  In  its  Biniple  form  it  gives  names 
to  Srae  in  Galway  ;  to  Sruh  in  Wateri'ord ;  and  to 
Shrough  inTipperary:  Ballystrew  near  Down patriok 
is  the  town  of  the  stream. 

Srul/iaif  [aruhar].  a  derivative  from  sni/h,  is  in 

Rtill  more  general  use,  aitd  siguilies  also  a  stream ;  it 

undergoes  various  modern  modifications,  of  which  the 

eommonest  is  the  change  of  the  final  r  to  i  (see  p. 

48).     Ahheyahrule  in  Longford  wasanciently  called 

Sritt/iair,  i.  e.  the  stream,  and  it  took  its  present  name 

£rora  a  monastery  founded  there  by  one  of  the  O'Far- 

rella.     Abbeyatrowry  in  Cork  is  the  aame  name,  and 

was  80  called  from  the  stream  that  also  gives  name 

Bealnashrura  (ford-mouth  of  the  stream),  a  vill 

.uated  at  an  ancient   ford.     Struell  near  Dm 

.trick  is  written  ■S/coAi// iu  the  Taxation  of  lill 

_,  lowing  that  llie change  from  r  to  /took  place befoi  

that  early  period  ;  but  the  r  ia  teVameiva.  ft.  ^;tw*.  »A 
aboat  the  year  of  1178,  in  ■w\i\cVi  ttio  i^Vwi  S*  •»^:««' 
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Tirealriifher,  the  land  of  the  streamlet  The 
brfttedwelU  of  St.  Patrick  are  situated  here,  wl 
in  former  times  were  frequented  by  penouB  from  all 
quarters;  and  the  stream  flowing  from  them  mmt 
navo  given  the  place  its  name  (see  Eeeves's  EccL 
Ant.,  pp.  42,  43).  The  change  of  r  to  /  appears  also 
in  Rroolane  and  Srooleen,  which  are  often  applied  to 
little  fitreams  in  the  south,  and  which  are  the  names 
of  some  townlands. 

Sruthan  [smhaun],  the  diminutive  oi  Hnilh,  eal 
very  often  mto  local  names  in  every  partof  Irelf 
and  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  alteration,  both  by 
ruption  and  by  grammatical  inflesion,  so  that 
often  completely  disguised  in  motiern  names.  In  ita 
simple  form  it  gives  name  to  Sroughan  in  Wieklow ; 
and  with  a  ( inserted  (p.  60),  and  the  aspirate  omitt9<jL 
to  6troan  in  Antrim,  Kilkenny,  and  Caran.  Tuj 
sound  of  ih  in  this  word  is  often  changed  to  that  inj 
(p.  52),  converting  it  to  sri//?(/«  at  srvffauH,  a  tenag 
common  use  in  some  ports  of  Ireland,  especially  jB 
Galway,  for  a  small  stream.  And  lastly,  the  st^H 
stitulion  of /for  s  by  eclipse  (p.  22),  leoda  to  8n| 
further  alteration,  which  is  exemplified  in  KilleeiM 
truan  inLongford,  C/Wii-rt'-/«™/A(i/n,  the  little  dHH« 
of  the  stream ;  Camtrone  in  Fermanagh,  the  camfl 
monumental  heap  of  the  streamlet,  fl 

Feadan  [faddaun]  is  a  common  word  for  a  broifl 
and  it  enters  largely  into  local  names ;  it  is  a  diilfl 
nutive  of/cnrf  [fad],  and  the  literal  meaning  of  bdn 
is  a  pipe,  tube,  or  whistle;  whence  in  a  secooclaR 
sense,  they  came  to  be  applied  to  tlinse  little  broaj 
whose  channels  are  narrow  and  deep,  like  a  tuba,  fl 

From  this  word  wo  get  such  names  as  Faddjfl 
Feddan,  Fiddan,  Yi^^sxiet  &a.\  Fvdd&unns^eeiaH 
near  Crossmo^a  in"^tl.'i(J,^&'tV1^^^'^*'w!^A^B 


lames 


^ 
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keeroijef  or  chafers.  Witli  tho/ Bound  suppressed 
ider  tlie  influence  of  the  article  {p.  27),  we  have 
Ballyneddan  iu  Down  and  Bnlliuedilan  in  Wicklow, 
*■  lik-an-fheadaiu,  the  town  of  the  streamlet.  Fedany 
Down,  is  from  the  Irish  Fcadumch,  which  signifies 
a  streamy  place. 

Inbhtar  [inver],  old  Irish  inbir  (Cor.  Gl.),' means 
the  mouth  of  a  nver;  "a  bay  into  which  a  river  runs, 
or  a  long  narrow  neck  of  the  sea,  resembling  a  river" 
(Dr.  Todd).  The  word  is  pretty  common  in  Ireland, 
and  equally  so  in  Scotlflnd,  generally  in  the  fonn  of 
inver,  hut  it  is  occasionally  obscured  by  modern  con- 
traction. At  A.D.  G!j9,  the  Four  Masters  record  the 
death  of  St,  IJagan  of  Inbhear-Daeile  [Invereelal,  i-e. 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Deel;  this  place,  which  lies  in 
Wioklow,  four  miles  north  from  Arklow,  retains  the 
old  name,  modernized  to  Ennereilly,  though  the  river 
is  no  longer  called  the  Deel,  but  the  Pennycomequiok. 
The   townland  of  Dromiueer  in  Tipperary,  which 

Sives    name    to   a  parish,    is   situated    where   thft 
'enagh  river  enters  Lough  Derg;  and  hence  it  is 
called  in  Irish  Dmim-inhhir,  the  ridge  of  the 
mouth. 

It  would  appear  that  waterfalls  were  objects  of 
special  notice  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  for  almost  every  full  of  any  consequence  in 
our  rivers  has  a  legend  of  its  own,  and  has  impressed 
its  name  on  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
most  common  Irisli  word  for  a  waterfall  is  ens  [ass] 
or  fss,  gou.  ram  [assa] ;  and  the  usual  modern 
forms  are,  for  the  nominative,  ass  and  fss,  and  often 
fiir  the  genitive,  assa  and  amy,  but  sometimes  q«8 
or  ess. 

Doonass  near  CastleconneU  was  wt  (i^uii.^wisi-'^^' 
great  rapid  on  the  Shaimoc,  ttie  \'n5\i  ■via.iQfe'^wa'*. 
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Dun-eata,  tho  forfresB  of  tho  cataract ;  but  its  a 
name  waa  Eas-Dcimnne  [ AeB-Danniny ;  Fourltl 
the  oatoraot  of  the  Lafiy  Dnnaiiu  (tor  whom  I 
1C:J.  si'prn).    The  old  name  of  the  full  at  Cnhtt 
near  Crooni  in  Limericb,  was  JSsi-MtiigA/r  [Am-]I 
Book  of  Leinster],  i.  g,  the  waterfall  of  tho  ij 
Maigiie  ;  and  the  name  Cahcrass  was  derived,! 
Doonaas,  from  a  fort  built  on  its  margin.    Then  | 
fall  on  the  river  that  flows  through  Mountmeliii , 
Queen's  County,  which  has  given  to  the  etroimi'J 
name  of  Owenass;  in  Glendaloiigb  is  a  woll-fa 
dell  where  a  rivulet  falls  from  a  rook  iuto  a  4. 
clear  pool,  henoe  called  FoUanage,  tli»  pool  gC.I 
waterfall;   and  the   eame  name  in   anothu^  fi 
FouIanasBj,  ocoure  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaoov, 
kenny. 

The  Avonbej*  forma  the  Ess  fall,  at  the  lia 
Gienmalure  in  Wicklow:  and  the  Yarlr.v  oa  it  a 
the  Devil's  Glen,  is  precipitated  over  a  series  of  B 
ledges,  from  which  the  plaoe  is  called  BoQAQi  _ 
local  corruption  of  Bellnnonass,  the  ford  of  the  ( 
raots  (as  fiallinalee  in  the  same  oounty,  pre 
Bellanalee,  is  locally  called  Bonalee :  (see  p.  4 
infra).  BallyneBs,  the  town  (or  perhaps  in  »diii» 
cases  the  ford)  of  the  waterfall,  is  tiio  name  of  eevea 
townlands  in  the  northern  counties;  and  tho  cUmt 
nutive  AsEan,  Assaun,  Es«an,  and  Essuuu,  arg  i 
very  common. 

The  beautiful  rapid  on  the  Owenmoro  riw 
Ballysadare  in  Sligo,  has  given  name  to  the  ym 
It  was  originally  called  Etudara  [Asedara], 
cataract  of  the  oak ;  or  according  to  an  ancient 
legend,  the  cataract  of  lied  Dara,  a  Fomorian  dmid 
who  was  Blain  iWta  \>';j  Ijawy  of  the  lung  li 
pp.  161,201).    Ua!i\ftxwai:4»'w>^Jw^aft-«aB» 
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a-Dara  [BallyiissadaiTa :  Four  Mast.],  the  town  of  1 
hra's  cataraot,  wliioh  baa  been  shortened  to  ths  i 
teseiit  name, 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HERE  are  several  words  in  Irish  tn  denote  a  marfh, 
all  used  in  the  formation  of  names ;  but  in  thousands 
of  caaea  the  marshes  have  been  drained,  and  the  land 
placed  under  cultivation,  the  naraea  alone  remaining 
to  attest  the  esistenoe  of  awamps  jn  days  long  past. 
One  of  these  words,  eimich  [annagh],  signifies  lite- 
rally a  watery  place,  and  is  derived  from  can,  water. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  applied  to  a  cut- 
out bog,  an  application  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
original  signification.  It  appears  generally  in  the 
forms  Annagh,  Anna,  and  AJnny,  aud  these  either 
simply  or  in  combination,  give  names  to  great  num- 
bers of  plaeea  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Annaduff  in  Irfitrini  ia  called  by  the  Four  Masters, 
Eanoyh-iiiilb,  black  marab;  Annabella  near  Mallow 
has  an  English  look ;  but  it  is  the  Irish  Eanach-bile, 
the  marsh  of  the  liilffor  old  tree:  Annaghaskin  in 
Dublin,  near  Bray,  the  morass  of  the  et-la  {eauf/ati,  an  | 

II).  As  a  termination  this  word  generally  beoomea  ^^^^ 
nti;/  or  -enny,  in  accordance  with  the  aound  of  the  ^^H 
loitive  f^naigh  ;  as  in  Oortananny  in  Cralway,  the  ^^^| 
lid  of  the  niareh;  Incbeniiy  iu  Tyrone,  which  the  ^^^| 
JUT  Masters  call  IiiiK-miiniijh.  the  island  or  river  ^^^| 
ilm  of  the  mareh.  There  are  Be\'eral  planes  in  ^^H 
nnster  called  Eathannj,  the  fort  of  the  marsh;  ^^^^ 
and  Legananny  the  liiij  or  hoUow  oi  yas  ■nias^,S»  IT] 
the  Dame  of  two  townlands  in  "Do'w'a.,    "Vo.  wna»  **-   ^ 
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the  northern  counti&'s  tliia  form  is  adopted  in  I 
beginning  of  names    (p.   34),   oa   in  Anaya]^ 
Honaghan,  the  marsh  of  the  flocks  {ealla), 

Careiwh,  o.  marsh — low  swampy  ground :  it  is  V 
in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  assumea  various  fi] 
which  will  be  best  understood  from  the  folloi 
examples. 

After  St,  Finbar,  in  tlie  sixtli  century,  had  i 
Bome  yeora  in  the  wild  solitude  oiLocU  Ire,  now  Q 
ane  Barra,  St.  Barra's  or  Finbor's  rock-cleft,  at  i 
aouroe  of  the  Lee,  he  changed  his  residence,  nod 
founded  a  monastery  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  near  th» 
mouth  of  the  same  river,  round  whioh  a  great  nUj 
Bubsequentiygrewup.   This  swampy  place  was  knoT" 
for  many  hundred  years  afterwards  by  the  nai.__ 
Corcac/i-mor  or  Conack-mor-Mumhan  [Mooao],  | 
great  marsh  of  Munater;  of  which  only  the  Srst  j 
has  been  retained,  and  even  that  shortened  to  x 
syllable  in  the   present  name  of  Cork.     lITi©  \ 
is  still,  however,  universally  called  Corcach  by  i 
who  speak  Irish  -,  aud  the  memory  of  the  old  bw 
is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  The  Marsh,  which  isflj 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  oity, 

Corkagh  is  the  name  of  several  plaoes  in  i 
counties ;  while  in  the  form  of  Corkoy  it  ia  foot 
Antrim  aud  Donegal.     And  we  often  meet  vitl 
diminutives,  Curkeen,  Curkio,  and  Corcagban,  1 
marsh.    Corcns,  another  form  of  the  word,  is  also  ^ 
(Mimmon,  and  early  English  topographiool  writ^ 
Ireland  often  speak  of  the  ooroassea  or  mu^^ 
very  numerous.     It  has  given  names  to  many  p 
in  the  northern  counties,  now  called  Corkieh,  Cof 
Corcashy,  Corkashy,  &o- 

Cuimach,  oi  aa  W.  ia  ■*svv\i.«Q.  vii.  wndjani  Iiiat^ 
iveh,  haa  two  ni6aT\vfi^B,«.^wai  wras»ft^*»&.*-^ 
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^Hbi  its  first  Bense  it  gives  name  to  the  CurragU  of  KU^ 
^iBare,  whicli  has  been  used  as  a  racecourse  from  ths 
moat  remote  ages,*  In  the  second  sense,  which  is  the 
more  general,  it  enters  into  names  in  the  forms  Curra, 
Currogh,  and  Curry,  which  are  very  common  through 
the  four  provinces.  Curraghmore,  great  morass,  is 
the  name  of  nearly  thirty  townUnda  scattered  over 
the  country ;  Currabaha  and  Currabeha,  the  marsh  of 
the  birch  trees.  There  are  more  than  thirty  plaoes, 
all  in  Mmister,  called  Curraheen,  little  marsh  ;  and 
this  name  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  forms  Cmrin 
and  Curreen. 

Sfscciin,  a  quagmirp,  a  marshy,  hoggy,  or  sedgy 
place ;  it  occurs  in  Cormac'a  Glossary,  where  it  is 
given  as  the  equivalent  of  citirreach.  It  is  used  in 
giving  names  to  places  throughout  the  four  provinces; 
and  its  usual  modem  forms  are  Sheskin  and  Seskin. 
Seskinrea  in  Carlow,  grey  marsh ;  Sheskinatawy  in 
the  parish  of  Inver,  Donegal,  ScKemi-a'-taamhaidh, 
the  marsh  of  the  sorrel.  AVhen  it  ooraes  in  as  a  termi- 
nation, the  initial  s  ja  often  eclipsed  by  (  fp.  23);  as 
wo  see  in  Ballinteskin,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
Leinster,  in  Irish  Jiaik-an-tstiseinn,  the  town  of  the 
quagmire- 

ltia»g  or  siasc  [reesk]  signifies  a  moor,  marsh,  or 
fen.  There  are  twenty-two  townlands  eoattered 
through  the  four  provinces,  called  Kieak,  lieisk, 
Iliek,  and  Beask :  and  near  Fioglos  in  Dublin,  is  a 
place  called  Kilreisk,  the  church  of  the  morass,  Ritsg 
ia  another  form  of  the  same  word,  which  ia  much  used 
in  local  nomenclature,  though  it  is  not  given  in  the 
dictionaries;  occurring  commonly  as  Roosk  and  Husk, 
The  old  church  that  gave  name  to  the  parish  of  Tul- 
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\  lyroBk  in  Antrim,  stood  in  tfie  preient  gniTeyi 
wbioli  oocupies  the  summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  rising  fi 
marshy  ground :  lienoe  the  Diimc  which  Colgan  w 
Tulach-ruisc,  the  hill  of  the  morass  (UceTes, '. 
Ant.,  p.  6).     The  adjective  forms  rmgitch  and  r 
gaidh  [roosky],  are  in  still  more  goneral  uso;  (' 
givQ  names  to  all  those  places  called  Knnsky,  Bo 
agh,  Iloosca,  Rousky,  and  Iluakj,  of  which  therftd 
about  fifty  in  the  four  provinoes,  all  of  which  w3 
originally  fenny  or  marshy  places ;  Eallyrooskya 
Donegal,  the  town  of  the  niarsli. 

Ciiln  or  caladh  [callaj  has  two  distinct  meaniBj 
reooncilable,  however,  with  each  other:  1.  In  sol 

Earts  of  Ireland  it  means  a  ferry,  or  a  landing  plueafl 
oats;  2.  In  Longford,  Westmeath,  Rosoominon,  C 
way,  &e.,  and  cspeoiolly  along  the  oourse  of  the  S' 
non,  it  is  used  to  signify  a  low  marshy  meadow  a 
a  river  or  lake  which  is  often  flooded  in  winter,  \ 
always  grassy  in  summer.     Callow,  the  modem'" 

■  form,  is  quits  current  as  an  English  word  in  t 
parts  of  the  oounlry,  a  "callow  meadow"  bail,, 
very  usual  expression ;  and  it  forms  part  of  the  odi 
of  a  great  many  places. 

There  is  a  parish  in  Tipporary  called  Tei 
chally,  the  church  of  the  cnllotr.    lialiinchaUa  i£r^ 

I  the  name  of  a  parish  verging  on  Lough  Uai 
Mayo.     The  Four  Masters  call  it  the  Port  of  1 
Mask,  and  it  ia  also  called  in  Irish  the  Oa/a  of  I 
Mask,  hoth  meaning  the  landing  place  of  I  „ 
Mask:  the  present  uanio  is  anglioiscdfrom  tLe  j 
Bailr-an-chala,   the   town   of  the  calhie  at  1 
place. 
Maelfmil  [mwayhill]  signifies  soft  or  tpongj  i 
from  the  root  mad/i  ^mwa^l  soft.    Tho  Wt " " 
example  of  its  mbb  «'VWbift.\o.  ^"s  w^^3isih^.\ 
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whioli  IB  called  in  Irisliauthoritie8,^(rf>Mr;i/'^r[/irAa(V(, 
from  St.  Monchan  or  Monsghan,  who  founded  a^ 
monastery  there  iu  the  seventh  century,  and  who  ia 
Btill  remembered.  The  parish  of  Mothel  in  Water- 
ford  is  called  Mocihail-Bhropain  in  O'Clery'e  Calen- 
dar, from  St,  Brogan,  the  patron,  who  founded  a 
monastery  there  ;  and  there  is  another  parish  in  Kil- 
kenny called  Mothcll ;  in  hoth  of  which  the  aspirated 
( is  restored  (see  p.  43),  The  term  is  very  correctly 
represented  hy  Moyhill  in  Clare  and  Meath ;  and  we 
find  it  also  in  other  names,  suoh  as  Cahermohill  or 
Cahennoyle  in  Limerick,  the  stone  fort  of  the  soft 
land ;  Kuockmehill  in  Tipperary,  the  soft  surfaced 
hill ;  and  Gorraweehill  in  Loitrim,  the  round  hill  of 
tlie  wet  land  (see  Dr.  Reeves's  learned  essay  "  On  the 
CuldecB,"  Trans.  li.  1.  A.,  XSIV.,  175). 

Imlfoch  [imlaghj  denotes  land  bordering  on  a  lake, 
and  hence  a  marshy  or  swampy  place  ;  the  root  ap- 
pears to  be  imea!,  a  border  or  edge.  It  is  a  term  in 
pretty  common  use  in  names,  principally  in  the  forms 
Emlagh  and  Emly.  The  most  remarkable  place 
whose  name  is  derived  from  this  word,  is  the  village 
of  Emly  in  Tipperary,  well  known  as  the  ancient  see 
of  St.  Ailbhe,  one  of  the  primitive  Irish  saints.  In 
the  Book  of  Liamore,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Irish 
authorities,  it  is  called  Imkach-hihhair,  the  loke-marsU 
of  the  yew  tree.  The  lake,  on  the  margin  of  which 
St.  Ailbhe  selected  the  site  for  his  establishment, 
does  not  now  exist,  but  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
the  last  vestige  of  it  was  drained. 

Mi/iiic  [meelick],  is  appHedto  low  marshy  ground, 
or  to  land  bordering  on  a  lake  or  river,  and  seems 
synonymous  with  imleach.     It  occurs  in  Leiuster, 

tMimstcr,  and  Ulster,  but  it  is  much  mora  ^ft\ifttwX.m 
CooDAught  than  in  Iha  other  pToViaws-,  aai-Sxv'^'* 
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form  Meeliok,  it  is  the  name  of  aliotit  30  tow: 
The  old  anglicised  name  of  Mountmelliok  in  (. 
County,  which  is  even  etill  occafiioually  heard  r 
the  people,  is  Moutinghmeelkk,  i.  e.  the  bogs  or  iM^gy 
land  of  the  yneeHch  or  marsh ;  and  the  latter  part  ot 
the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  neighbouring  town- 
land  of  Meelick. 

Murbhnch  [Murvagh],  a  flat  piece  of  land  ext«tid- 
ing  along  the  sea ;  a  salt  marsh.  The  word  oocun 
as  a  general  tenn  in  Cormao's  Glossary  (f-'occ"tond"|, 
where  the  sea  waves  are  said  to  "  ihare  the  gniM 
from  off  the  murbhneh."  In  the  Book  of  Right*  itil 
spelled  miirmhagh,  which  points  to  the  etymolog^.^i 
muir,  the  sea,  and  vmgh,  a  plain — murmhagi 
plain. 

The  name  occurs  onc«  in  the  Four  Halters,  n 

they  mention  Miirfifiach  in  Donegal,  which  is  eitoated 
near  Ballyshannon,  and  is  now  called  Murvagli.  la 
that  county  the  word  ia  still  well  understood,  and 
pretty  olten  need  to  give  names  to  plaecH.  In  other 
counties  it  ia  changed  to  Murvey,  Murragh,  Murroogfa, 
and  Murreagh ;  and  it  is  still  farther  softened  iu  ihs 
"Murroiv  of  Wioklow,"  which  is  now  a  beautiful 
grassy  sward,  and  afi'ords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
use  of  the  word.  Tliere  is  a  gmnll  plain  called  Jliir- 
bhtich,  in  the  north-west  end  of  the  great  island  of 
Aran,  from  whioh  the  island  itself  ia  colled  ij 
Fiaohrach,"  ^<-ri  of  the  plain  oi  Murhhaeh ;  ; 
name  still  Hvea  as  part  of  the  oompound  Ctll 
bhaigh,  the  church  of  the  sea-plain,  now  angf" 
Kilmurvy, 

Muirive  [murrisk]  is  a  sea-shore  manb,  and  i» 
nearly  synonj-mous  xritli  murhhaeh.  Two  plaaei  n. 
ConnaugM  otxW  ■aM&d  Ka  mentionMl  in  \' 
nale : — one  i*  a  dis.Vm'*.  va  'Ooa  wrfia.  *V" 
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the  eoflt  of  the  river  Eosky  ;  nnd  tlie  other  a  nar- 

^ nloia  between  Croagh  rfttriek  and  the  aea,  where 

an  abbey  waa  ereoted  on  the  margin  of  the  bay, 
vhtoh  was  colled  the  ahhey  of  Mnrrisk,  and  which  " 
its  turn  gave  name  to  the  harony. 

M6iii  [mone]  a  bog,  corresponds  with  Lat.  montj 
monntoiii,  and  the  Irish  word  is  sometimeE  undei 
itood  in  this  sense.  As  may  be  expected  from  tl 
^former  and  present  abundance  of  bogs  in  Ireland, 
have  a  vast  number  of  places  named  &om  tliem 
©very  part  of  the  country ;  hut  in  numerous  cases  the 
boge  are  cut  away,  and  the  land  cultivated.  The 
syllahle  mnji,  which  begins  a  great  number  of  names, 
is  generally  to  be  referred  to  this  word  ;  but  there  are 
many  exceptions,  which,  however,  are  in  general 
easy  to  be  distinguished. 

■  Monabrahor,  near  Limerick,  is  called  by  the  Four 
Masters,  J/orVi-nn-mirnMor, thebogofthefriiiTH;  and 
there  are  twotownlands  in  Cork,  one  in  Galway,  and 
another  in  Waterford,  of  the  same  name,  but  spelled 
a  little  differently ;  the  two  latter,  Mouambraher  and 
Monamrnher,  respectively.  MonalournearLismore, 
signifies  the  bog  of  the  lepei's ;  Monamintra,  a  parish 
in  Waterford,  is  anglicised  from  Mom-na-mbaintreahh- 
aigh  [Uonamointree],  the  bog  of  the  widows ;  Mon- 
anearla  near  Thurlee,  the  earl's  bog;  Moanmoro, 
Monmore,  and  Monvore,  great  bog. 

As  a  termination,  this  word  often  takes  the  form 
of  vioiia,  as  is  seen  in  Ballynamona  and  Ballinamona, 
the  town  of  the  bog,  the  names  of  a  great  many 
places  in  Leinater,  Connaugbt,  and  Munster;  Knock- 
namona,  the  hill  of  the  bog.  Sometimes  the  m  oi 
this  termination  is  aspirated  fp,  19^,  as  in  Ardvona 
near  Ardagh  in  Limerick,  whicK  v&  m  \i:i^  *~*^ 
mhoitt,  liifa  hog. 

3i- 
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ve  Moneen  is  also  very  n 
being:  the  name  of  more  than  twenty  toi 
all  the  four  provinooe,     MoneenftgiuiDel  _._j,__ 

County,  18  tile  little  hog  of  the  oandlee ;  Moneena- 
brone  in  Cavan,  the  little  bog  of  tbequern  ;  Bally 
moneen.  the  town  of  the  little  bog.  There  are  two 
other  diminutivee,  Mointin,  and  Mointraa.  The  first 
is  the  most  common,  and  takes  the  anglicised  forma 
Moanteon,  Moneteen,  and  Monteen  :  Monte 
eudder  in  Cork,  the  little  bog  of  the  tanner  (si 
tanners,  2nd  Series,  chap.  ti.).  The  adJM 
mointeach  signilies  a  boggy  place,  and  it  gives  | 
to  Beverol  plnces  now  called  Montingh  and  ' 
tiaghs. 
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All  out  native  animals,  without  a  single  ei« 
have  been  commemorated  in  names  of  places.  '. 
course  oflong  ages,  human  agencyeffects  vaatohaj 
ia  the  distribution  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  d 
physical  conditions  of  the  country  ;  some  are  eiu^ 

raged  and  increased;  some  are  baniahed  to  rem 

and  hilly  districts ;  and  others  become  altogether  ex- 
tinct. But  by  a  study  of  local  names  wo  can  tali 
what 'animals  formerly  abounded,  and  we  are 
identify  the  very  spots  resorted  to  by  each 
kind. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  show  that 
nnimak  ■were  IortQCT\j  -wot^Kc^wAmUeland, 
the  literary  pu\iUoVa^is\».\^lW*mft«i?!!*'' 
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ifled  with  fluob  terms  as  "  bovine  oultus,"  "porcine 
oultua,"  &o. ;  and  the  maio  argument  advanced  ia,*] 
that  the  names  of  those  auimals  are  ioterwoven  with 
our  local  Bomenclature.  But  if  this  argumeot  be 
allowed,  it  will  prove  that  our  forefathers  hadthe  most 
extensive  pantheon  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth : — they  must  have  adored  all  kinds  of  anima' 
indiBoriminately — not  ouly  cowa  and  pigs,  but  ali._ 
geese,  EOa-gulls,  and  robin-redbreasts,  and  even  pia- 
mu%s,  midges,  and  fleas*  I  instance  tiiis,  not  sc 
much  to  illustrate  the  subject  I  have  in  hands,  as  to 
show  to  what  use  the  study  of  local  names  may  be 
turned,  when  not  ballasted  by  sufficient  knowledge, 
and  directed  by  sound  philosophy. 

The  cow.  From  the  moat  remote  ages,  cows  fbrmi, 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  wealth  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country ;  they  were  in  fact  the  standard 
of  value,  as  money  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  prices, 
wages,  and  marriage  portions,  were  estimated  in  cows 
by  our  ancestors.  Of  all  the  animals  known  in  Ire- 
land, the  cow  is,  accordingly,  the  moat  extensively 
commemorated  in  local  names. 

The  most  general  Iriah  word  for  a  cow  is  fto,  not 
only  at  the  present  day,  but  in  the  oldest  MSS. :  ia 
the  Sg.  MS.  of  Zeuss  it  glosses  hoa,  with  which  it  ia 
also  cognate.  It  is  most  commonly  found  in  our 
present  names  in  the  simple  form  bo,  which,  when  it 
is  a.  termination,  ia  usually  translated  "  of  the  cow," 
though  it  might  be  also  "  of  the  cows." 

*  Wo  Ijave  man;  names  froin  all  tlicse : — Coumitilngaun,  a 

well-lcnowa  vnlley  and  kke  in  the  Cuiiimera^b  mountams,  soucb 

eaat  of  Clonnii'l,  ibe  glen  of  the  pismlrea;  Cloonnameeltnge  in 

tbti  pnriih  of  Ki  I  main  more,  Mayo,  the  mentlaw  of  the  midget ; 

1  in  the  parish  of  lUth,  founly  Claru.  ia  a  hill  cMeA  Knock- ' 

inadrnnltadr,  the  liltic  hill  of  llic  Ikns.    ^kn  'ln&  ^ 
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Agliaboe  in  Queen's  County,  where  8t,  Canice  of 
Kilkenny  bad  bis  principal  obureb,  is  inentiuiied  by 
many  Irish  authorities,  tbe  most  ancieut  of  whom  is 
Adamnan,  who  has  the  following  passage  in  Til.  Col., 
II.  IS.which  settles  the  meaning: — "St.  Canice  being 
in  the  monastery  which  is  called  in  Latin  Campi 
horin  (i.  e.  the  field  of  tho  cow),  but  in  Irish  Ad 
bou."  This  was  the  name  of  the  place  before 
time  of  St,  Canice,  who  adopted  it  unchanged.     ' 

?arish  of  Drumbo  in  Down  is  called  lirmmbo  by 
our  Masters,  that  is,  the  cow's  ridge :  Duuboe 
Londonderry,  and  Arhoe  in  Tyrone,  the  fortress  and 
the  height  of  the  cow. 

When  the  word  occurs  in  the  end  of  names  in 
genitive  plural,  the  h  is  often  eclipsed  by  m  (p. 
forming  the  termination -iiffi/iof,  of  the  cows;  i 
Annamoe  in  Wicklow,  which  would  be  written 
Xn&'fi  Alh-nrt'tnbo,  the  ford  of  the  oows,  iodioat' 
that  the  old  ford,  now  spanned  by  a  bridge  at 
Tillage,  was  the  usual  crossing- place  for  the  oowa 
the  neighbourhood.  At  Carrigeennamoe  near  Mid- 
dleton  in  Cork,  the  people  were  probably  in  the  habit 
of  coUecting  their  cows  to  be  milked,  for  the 
signifies  the  little  rock  of  the  oows. 

Lnrgh  [lea]  means  a  calf;  it  enters  into 
generally  in  the  form  of  lee ;  and'  this,  and  the  a; 
terminations,  -nalee  and  'mika,  are  of  frequent 
rence.   sigmfying  "  of  the   calves."     Ballinalea; 
Longford  and  Wieklow,  is  properly  written  in 
Bel-nlha-na-!aegh,i\iQ  ford-mouth  of  tho  calves,  a 
derived  like  Annamoe ;    Clonleigh  near 
called  by  the  four  Masters,  Clmin-lai^dh,  tb« 
meadow ;  in  Wexford  there  is  a  parish  of  Iho 
name,  and  in  CYate  ivcvuVtvct ,  TiVwi'tt.  it  called  "* 

Another  Irish.  ■«  ot4  Iot  b.  iiiiS.  Si  ■jamSviro' 
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^Bor  in  old  Irish  gamuin  (Got.  G\.),  wliich  ia  also  m\xoh 
^pnsed  in  the  fornmtion  of  natnea,  as  in  Clonygowfin  ia 
King's  County,  which  the  tiiiualista  write  C/unui-na- 
viiimhan,  the  meadow  of  the  calves.  This  word  must 
not  be  confounded  with  its  derivative,  gamhnach 
[gownah],  which,  according  to  Connac's  Glossary, 
means  "  a  milking  cow  with  a  calf  a  year  old ; "  but 
which  in  modern  Irish  is  used  to  signify  simply  a 
stripper,  i.  e-  a  milk-giving  cow  in  the  second  year 
after  calving.  Mnygawnagh  is  the  name  of  a  parish 
in  Mayo ;  we  find  it  written  in  an  old  poem  in  the 
Book  of  Leoau,  Macjh-gamhmeh,  which  Colgan  trans- 
lates "  Campus  fee/arum  »ire  laclfsccnlmm  raccariim," 
the  plain  of  the  milch  cows.  Cloongownagh  in  the 
parish  of  Tumna  in  Bosoommon,  is  written  Cluain- 
gamhnaeh  by  the  Four  Masters,  the  meadow  of  the 
strippers ;  and  there  is  a  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Adare  in  Limerick.  In  anglicised  names  it  ig 
hard  to  distinguish  between  gnnthnu  and  gawhnaeh, 
when  no  authoritative  orthography  of  the  name  is 
accessible. 

A  bull  ia  called  in  Irish  /rtfi/i,  a  word  which  exists 
in  cognate  forms  in  many  languages;  in  the  three 
Celtic  famihes— Old  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Cornish — it  is 
found  in  the  respective  fomis  of  tarb,  laru,  and  tarow, 
wliile  the  old  Gaulish  is  tayroi ;  and  all  these  are 
little  different  from  tho  Gr.  tauromuiA  Lat.  faarus. 
A  g]*at  nnmber  of  places  in  every  part  of  Ireland 
have  taken  their  names  from  bulls,  and  the  word 
tarbh  is  in  general  easily  recognised  in  all  its  modem 
forms. 

There  are  several  mountains  in  different  counties; 
called  Knockaterriff,  Knock  at  arriv,  and  Kuoekatarry, 
all  signifying  the  hill  of  the  bull.  Monata.^-*  -vir«x 
Lismore  "in  Wftterford,  tb«  \iuiV&  ^iii^.    ^Tasiwais* 
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tlio  t  is  aspirated  to  h  {\>.  21),  as  ia  Dnunliorriff  ■ 
Druniharriff.  a  townland  nama  oommon  in  th«  f" 
counties  and  in  Leitrim,  the  ridge  of  tlie  bull, 
tarf  near  Dublin,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  f<ni 
by  Brian  Bonimha  against  the  Danes  is  lOl^j^ 
called  in  all  the  Iri^  authorities  Ctuain-iarhhym 
meadow  of  the  bulls ;  and  there  are  several  sin) 

names  through  the  country,  suoh  as  Clooiit* 

Mayo,  and  Cloontarriv  in  Kerry,     Loughatarriff  m 
Loughatarriff  are  the  names  of  many  email  '  ' 
through  the  oountry,  the  original  form  of  wbio 
Loch-un-tairbh  (Four  M,),  the  lake  of  the  bull, 

Damh  [dauv],  an  ox ;  evidently  cognate  with  I 
davia,  a  deer.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  i 
word  signifies  in  Irish  an  ox,  and  in  Latin  a  dec 

is  not  easy  to  explain.*     Davenish  island  near  Eih 

killen,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  St.  Moltua^r 
great  estahlishmeBt,  and  at  present  for  its  round 
tower  and  other  occlcsiastical  ruins,  is  called  in  aU 
the  Irish  authorities  Dminh-inU  [Da^TuishJ,  which,  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Aidus,  is  translated  the  island  of  if  ^^ 
oxen ;  and  there  are-tbree  other  islands  of  the  e> 
name  in-lfayo,  Roscommon,  and  Galway,  Thai 
a  peninsula  west  ofArdara  in  Donegal,  called  Dawi 
Head,  the  Irish  name  of  which  is  Damh-ros,  tho  \i 
land  of  the  oxen ;  and  there  are  several  other  p 
of  the  same  name  in  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Ker 
find  the  word  also  in  such  names  aa  DoogEu 

"Tlia  tmnsftir  of  &  name  from  one  i|"(ii>«  f.r  snln 
liliinUtoanotbcr,  i-tacarioiispIieiioincnOLi,       '  .  ' 
nielvilh.    Till;  Greek  pAr^oj  signifies  i^:: 
(potidirig  Lmiii,  Gothic,  and   Engliib  t  : 
i*teh — «re  applied  to  the  bL-echtroci  :ih  i 
otber  inalanoes.    Bee  i.lii«  ^ouitlon  euriDii.-, .  ,.,,:^..„..,  i^ 
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Doughcloyne,  and  Doughloon,  which  ore  model 
forms  o{  Damh-chluaiit  (Hy  Fiaohraoh),  os-meadoi 

In  the  end  of  names  this  word  undergoes  a  variety- 
of  transformations.  It  ia  often  changed  to  -duff,  as 
some  such  form,  as  in  Clonduff  in  Down,  which  is 
called  in  O'CIery's  Calendar  Cfiiain-Daimh,  tUe  mea- 
dow of  the  ox  (sea  Reeves,  Ecclea.  Ant.,  p.  115); 
Legadnffin  Fermanagh,  and  Deirinditf  in  Longford, 
the  hollow,  and  the  oak-wood  of  the  ox.  In  other 
cases  the  d  disappears  under  the  intiuenoe  of  aspira- 
tion (p.  20)  as  in  Cloonaff,  Clonuff,  ClonifF,  and 
Clooniff,  all  the  uame  names  as  Clonduff.  And  often 
the  rf  is  eclipsed  hy  n  (p.  22),  as  in  Coolnanav  near 
Bungarvan  in  W^aterford,  CuU-iia-ndamh,  the  corner 
of  the  oxen ;  Derrynanaff  in  Mayo,  and  Derrynan- 
amph  in  Monaghan,  the  oak  grove  of  the  oxen. 

The  sheep.  A  sheep  is  called  in  Irish  caeru  [kaira], 
gen.  caeraeA,  which  are  the  forms  given  in  the  Zeuss 
MSS.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  originally  applied 
to  cattle  in  general,  for  we  find  that  Irish  caerachd 
denotes  cattle,  and  in  Sanscrit,  e^rat/ia  signifieB^fcii^. 
It  is  found  most  commonly  in  the  end  of  names, 
forming  the  termination  -nageeragk,  or  without  the 
article,  -keeragh,  "  of  the  sheep,"  as  in  Callyna- 
geeragh,  the  town  of  the  sheep;  Meenkeeragh,  the 
tneen  or  mountain  pasture  of  the  sheep.  The  village 
of  Glenagarey  near  Kingstown  in  Duhlin,  took  its 
name  from  a  little  dell,  which  was  called  in  Irish, 
Okaiin-iia-ffcaerach,  the  glen  of  the  sheep ;  and  Glen- 
nageeragh  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  is  the  same  name 
in  a  more  correct  form.  There  are  several  islands 
found  the  coast  called  Inishkeeragh.  the  island  of 
Ukeop,  or  mutton  island,  as  it  is  sometimes  translated, 
irhioh  must  have  been  so  colled  firom  the  cwst.(i\a. 
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Bending  OTer  sheep  to  graze  oa  tliem  in  spring  and 
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Thf  horse.  We  have  several  Irish  word*  fwj 
horse,  the  most  common  of  wliich  are  cnM  and  o  . 
Each  [ngh]  ib  I'ouDd  in  several  faroilies  of  langtioi 
the  old  Irish  form  is  ech ;  and  it  is  the  samo  naai 
the  San6C.  a^ra,  Or.  hippos  (Bol.  ikkos),  Lat.  <^ 
and  old  Saxoo  ehu.     Each  is  very  often  found  io  t 

beginning  of  names,  contrnry  to  the  usual  Irish  onit  _. 

and  in  this  case  it  generally  tiikes  the  modem  form 
of  augh.  At  A.  D.  598,  the  Four  Masters  mention 
Aughris  head,  in  the  north  of  Sligo,  ^vest  of  Sligo  bay, 
OS  the  Bcene  of  a  battle,  and  they  call  it  Eaeh-roa,  t' 
COS  or  peninsula  of  the  horses ;  there  is  another  p" 
of  the  same  name,  west  of  Ballymote,  same  com 
and  a  little  promontory  north-west  from  ClifdeD'3 
Galway,  is  called  Aughrus,  whioh  is  the  same  tida 
Aughinish  and  Aughnish  are  the  names  of  e 
places  iu  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  I 
e'licised  from  Each-iiiis  (Four  Mast.),  horee  ult 
They  must  have  been  so  called  bfonttse  they  n 
favourite  horse  pastures,  like  "  The  Squince,"  i 
Horse  Island,  near  Glandore,  "  whioli  prodlM 
wonderful  sort  of  herbage  that  recovers  and  taH 
diseased  horses  to  admiration"  Smith,  Hist^l 
Cork,  I.,  271).  ■ 

In  the  end  of  names  it  commonly  forma  the  p 
■agh;  as  in  Russagh  in  Westmeath,  which  the  I. 
Masters  write  lios-each,  the  wood  of  horses ;  B«liq 
an»gh  in  Cavan,  Bil-alha-na-nrach,  the  ford-n 
of  the  horses ;  Ctoonngh  and  Clonngfa,  horse  mM 
Sometimes  it  is  in  the  genitive  singular,  aa  ir 
neigh  near  Intskeen  in  Cork,  cfaiiii-rch  (Fourl    __^ 
the  Lead  oi\vift  ci^  ^•'tui  Wn^*,  U\<i  same  saou  i 
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Kineigh  in  Kerry,  Kineagh  near  KilouIIen  in  Kil- 
dare,  and  Kinnea  in  Cavaii  and  Donegal, 

Cirpafl,  the  otlier  word  for  a  horse,  is  the  same  as 
RQt.  kabal/es,  Lat.  caballun,  and  Eus.  kobyla.  It  is 
retty  common  in  the  end  of  names  in  the  form  of 
P«/yj/«,  or  with  the  article,  -migappul  or  -nagapple,  as 
KlB  Qortnngappul  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  field  of  the 
■borses;  Pollacappul  and  Poulacappul,  tlie  hole  of 
(the  horHe. 

Zdrach  [lawragh}  signifies  a  more,  and  it  is  found 

■|iretty  often  forming  a  part  of  names.     Sloonlara,  the 

Snare's  meadow,  is  the  name  of  a  villoge-in  Clare,  and 

of  half  a  dozen  townlanda  in  Conuaught  and  Monster ; 

Gortnalaragh,  the  field  of  the  mares. 

T/iB  i/ont.  The  word  gabJirir  [gower],  a  goat, 
common  to  the  Celtie,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  lan- 
guages ;  the  old  Irish  form  is  gabar,  which  oorre- 
sponds  with  Welsh  gn/ar.  Com,  garar,  Lat.  ca})tr, 
Ang,-8as.  hor/tr.  This  word  very  often  takes  the 
form  of  goicer,  f/our,  or  {/ore  in  anglicised  names,  as 
in  Glenagower  in  Limerick,  Gkanit-na-iigabhar,  the 
glen  of  the  goats ;  Ballynagore,  goats'  town. 

The  word  gahar,  according  to  the  best  authorities,. 

was  anciently  applied  to  a  horse  as  well  as  to  a  go; ' 

In  Cormac's  Glossary  it  is  stated  that  r/niwr  is  a  goat, 

and  gobiir,  a  horse ;  but  the  distinction  was  not  kepi 

up,  for  we  find  yabtir  appHcd  to  a  horse  in  seyeral 

Tery  ancient  authorities,  such   as   the  Leabhor  na 

hUidhre,  the  Book  of  Rights,  &o.     Colgan  remarks 

that  yabhiir  is  an  ancient  Irish  and  British  word  for 

I  a  horse;    and  accordingly  the  name  Loch-gabhra, 

V  which  occurs  in  the  Life  of  St.  Aidus,  published  by 

ft  liim,  is  translated  Stagnum-vqui,  the  lake  of  the  horse. 

1  This  place  is  situated  near  iJu.n&hau^'aVmVQ.  "^&.'teVlSS^^ 

•  "■  is  now  called  Lagore  -,  l\ie  \ai.«\»Bs,'W«i.Vsa.^ 
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dried  up,  and  many  curioua  anttquitiea  baTe  1 
found  in  its  bed. 

The  deer.  Ireland  formerly  abounded  in  i 
they  were  chased  with  greyhounds,  (md  struck  d 
by  spears  and  arrows ;  and  in  our  ancient  writiagi 
in  poems,  tales,  and  romances — deer,  stags,  does,  i 
fawns,  figure  conspicuously.  They  are,  as  might  bs 
espeoted,  commemorated  in  great  numbers  of  looal 
names,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  word 
fitidh  [fee]  originally  meant  any  wild  animal 
hence  we  have  the  adjective  Jiailhan  [feean], ' 
but  its  meaning  has  been  gradually  narrowed,  a 
Ii-ifih  writings  it  is  almost  universally  appliet 
deer.  It  is  generally  much  disguised  in  local  Q 
80  that  it  ia  often  not  easy  to  distinguish  its  mot 
forms  from  those  oijiach,  a  raven,  and  t^ch,  a  \ 
The  f  often  disappears  under  the  influeuoe  c 
article  (p.  27),  and  soraetimea  without  the  article^ 
will  bo  seen  in  the  following  examples  :— 

The  well-known  pass  of  Keimaneigh,  oa  the  s 
from  Inchigeelagh  to  Glengarritf  in  Cork,  is  o  ' 
in  Irish,  Ceiin-aii-J'/iuiiilh,  the  Icim  or  pass  of  the 
which  shows  that  it  was  in  former  days  the  i 
chosen  by  wild  deer  when  passing  from  paaturfed 
pasture  between  the  two  valleys  of  the  Ijee  and  v 
Ouvane ;  Drumanoe  in  Derry,  and  Knockanee  ia  j 
merick  and  "Weatmeatb,  both  sigaify  the  deer's 
Thera  is  a  parish  in  Waterford,  and  also  a  towi ' 
called  Clonea,  which  very  well  represents  the  o 
Irish  name,  Cluaiii-flmdh,  the  meadow  of  t^~ 
In  some  parts  of  the  south  the  final  p  ia  b 
as  in  Knockaneag  in  Cork,  the  same  as  Knoc 
When  the  /is  eclipsed  in  the  geuitivo  plural  (w 
22),  it  UBuaWy  totme  ftdtuei  %MaU  terminatioD  u , 
mjrA  .■  QoTtna\eig\Lvn.'S:vt^To.T-s,«(A'i'«ewiJw«i 
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Galway,  toth  represout  the  sound  of  the  Irish,  Gor 

tia-blijiadh,  the  field  of  the  deer  ;  Annaveagh  in  M( 
naghan,  Alh-na-hhfiadh^  deer  ford. 

Oa  signifies  a  fawn.  The  celebrated  Irifih  bard  and 
warrior,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  whose  name  has  been  changed  to  Ossian  by 
Maopheraon,  ia  called  in  Irish  MSS,,  Oimi  [Osheen], 
whioh  Btgnifies  a  little  fawn ;  and  the  name  is  ex- 
plained by  a  Fenian  legend. 

In  the  end  of  names,  when  the  word  occtu-a  in  the 
genitive  plural,  it  is  usually  made  -nanmii,  while  in 
the  singular,  it  is  angiiciBed  kh,  or  with  the  article, 
~ankh.  Glenish  in  the  pariah  of  Currin,  Monaghan, 
is  written  in  Irish  Gknois,  the  fawn's  glen ;  and  there 
is  a  cODSpLouous  mountain  north  of  Macroom  in  Cork, 
called  Mullaghanish,  the  summit  of  the  fawn.  Not 
far  from  Buttevant  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  a  hill 
called  KoocknanuBs  —  Ciioc-na-noB,  the  hill  of  the 
fawns — where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  No- 
Tember,  1647:  in  this  battle  was  slain  the  celebrated 
Mao-Colkitto,  Alasdrum  More,  or  Alexander  Mac- 
donnell,  the  ancestor  of  the  Macdonnells  of  the  Glens 
of  Antrim,  whose  chief  was  the  late  Right  Ho- 
nourable Sir  Alexander  Macdonnell,  of  the  board  of 
Education.  j 

EUil,  gen.  filte  [ellit,  elti5]  is  a  doe  ;  Gr.  elloit,  ar 
fawn ;  0.  H.  Get.  elah ;  Ang.  Sax.  elcfi.  The  word 
occurs  in  Irish  names  generally  in  the  fonusc%,  rV/y, 
elf,  or  ilt ;  Clonelty  in  Limerick  and  Fermanagh, 
and  Cloonelt  in  Roscommon,  the  meadow  of  the  doe : 
Itahelty  in  Kilkenny  and  Tipperory  (rat/i,  a  fort) ; 
Annahilt  in  Down,  E'lnaeh-eitte,  the  doe's  marsh. 

The  pig.  If  Ireland  has  obtained  some  celebrity 
in  modern  times  for  its  abundance  of  pigs,  the  ^ft'aS. 
numbers  of  local  names  in  w\i\o\i.  tW  wivtQsi».'is.  wjni.- 
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m6naora.t«d  ehow  that  tber  abounded  an  lots  in  J 
days  of  our  anreetora.  Tiie  Irisb  lungtiago  haa  | 
veral  words  for  a  pig,  but  Die  most  iisuJu  i 
wliich  correspoadB  with  Ihe  "Welch  modi,  and  C 
moA.  The  general  anglicised  form  of  the  *  _^ 
muck ;  and  -namuck  ie  a  torminatioD  of  f(«quea£ii| 
currence,  siguifying  "  of  the  pigs."  There  j8  a  "I 
known  hill  near  the  Galtiiis  in  Tipperary,  < 
Stievenamuck,  the  mountain  of  the  pigs.  Bol 
muok,  a  usual  townlaod  name,  Gignifies  pig-t 
Tinamuck  in  King's  County,  a  house  {Ugh)  for  pig»- 
In  Lough  Derg  on  the  Shannon,  is  a  small  island, 
much  celebrated  for  an  ecolesiaatical  eslabliahment ; 
it  is  called  iu  the  annals,  Mu'c-iim,  hog  idai 
Maic-inis-Riagail,  from  St.  Riogal  or  Eegulus,  i 
temporary  of  St.  Columkille.  This  name  woul 
anglicised  Muckinieh,  and  there  are  seveiml  ( 
iBlaoda  of  the  name  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  early  times  when  woods  of  oak  and  1) 
abounded  in  this  country,  it  was  customary  for  It 
and  chieftains  to  keep  great  herds  of  swine,  vbidi 
fed  in  the  woods  on  masts,  and  were  tended  by  swine- 
herds. St.  Patrick,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  swine-bent 
in  his  youth  to  Miloho,  king  of  Dalaradia  ; 
merous  esamples  might  he  quoted  from  our  au 
histories,  romanoes,  and  poems,  to  show  the  praval 
of  this  custom. 

There  are  several  words  in  Irish  to  denota  tk-f 
where  swine  were  fed,  or  where  they  resorted  or  a 
the  most  common  of  which  is  mvclaeh,  whit^  is  n 
used  in  the  formation  of  names.     Muoklagh,  i 
usual  form,  is  the  name  of  many  plaoes  in  Xi 
Ulster,  and  Connaught ;  and  scattcrwi  ovtr  tl 
provinces,  there  a.re  about  twenty-«icht  low; 
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Mukeannach  [muekanEigb]  ako  signifies  aswine  haunt, 
and  it  gives  names  to  about  nineteen  townlands  ia 
the  foar  provinces,  now  called  Muokanagh,  Muck- 
lagb,  andMucknagli.  Mnckelty,  Mucker,  Muokeni, 
id  Muckary,  all  townland  names,  signify  still  the 
Be  thiDg— a  place  frequented  byBwine  for  feeding 
sleeping. 

Tore  £turk]  signifies  a  boar;  it  ia  found  in  the  Sg. 
.8.  of  Zeues,  as  a  gloss  an  aper.  Wild  boars  for- 
merly abounded  in  Ireland ;  tliej  are  often  moDtioued 
in  old  poems  and  tales;  and  bunting  the  boar  was 
one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  people.  Turk, 
the  usual  modern  form  of  lore,  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers of  names.  Kanturk  in  Cork  is  written  by  the 
Four  Masters,  Ceann-tuirc,  the  head  or  hill  of  the 
boar ;  the  name  shovrs  that  the  little  hill  near  the  town 
must  have  been  formerly  a  resort  of  one  or  more  of 
these  animals ;  and  we  may  draw  the  same  conclusion 
regarding  the  well-known  Tore  mountain  at  Killar- 
ney,  and  Inishturk,  an  island  outside  Clew  bay  in 
Mayo,  which  is  called  in  "  Hy  Fiachrach"  Inii-tuirc, 
the  boar's  island,  a  name  which  also  belongs  to  several 
other  islands. 

By  the  aspiration  of  the  (,  the  genitive  form,  tuirc 
becomes  hirk ;  as  in  Drumhirk,  a  name  of  frequent 
ooourrence  in  XTlster,  which  represents  the  Irish, 
Druimthuirc,  the  boar's  ridge.  And  when  the  (  ia 
changed  to  d  by  eclipse  (p.  23).  the  termination 
durk  or  tiadurk  it  formed  ;  as  in  Edendurk  in  Ty- 
rone the  hill-brow  of  the  boars. 

The  dog.    There  are  two  words  in  common  use  for 
a  dog,  cu  and  madadh  or  madradh  [madda,  maddra], 
whion  enter  eitensively  into  local  names.     Of  the 
7Q  forms  of  the  latter,  madradh  is  more  wsm^\.  \'a.'^^ 
mth,  and  midadh  in  the  ibbI  oSlT«\«ai\  "Oafti  "^^skq- 
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form  the  tcrminatioiiB  •namndiff/f-jiainadi/oo,  t 
maddm,  of  the  dogs ;  as  in  Ballynamnddoo  in  G 
Ballyuamoddree  in  Cork,  and  Ball^'namaddy  iq 
trim,  the  town  of  the  dogs :  or  if  in  the  getntiW 
gular,  -avadily,  -araddoo,  and  -aradt/ra,  of  tliaj| 
ns  ill  Knookavaddro,  Knockavaddy,  Knockaw 
and  Knockawaddy,  the  dog's  }iill. 

The  other  word,  cii,  is  in  the  modern  laog 
always  applied  to  a  greyliound,  but  aooord 
O'Brien,  it  anciently  signified  any  fierce  dog-  ' 
found  in  many  other  langnnges  as  well  as  Iriij 
for  example,  in  Greek,  kuon ;  Latin,  canis ;  "Weli 
Gothic,  hiindv ;  English,  fiannd ;  all  different  foif 
the  same  primitive  word.  This  term  is  often  ft 
in  the  beginning  of  names.  The  parish  of  Connt. 
Antrim  appears  ia  Irish  records  in  the  rarioue  fat 
Condeire,  Condaire,  Condfre,  &o, ;  and  the  osual  enT»* 
Btitution  of  modem  tm  for  the  ancient  nd  (see  p.  C4), 
changed  the  name  to  Coiineirfi  and  Gonuor.  In  a 
marginal  gloss  in  the  Martyrology  of  Aengiis,  at  tfa« 
3rd  Sept.,  the  name  ia  explained  as  " Doirc-na-con,  the 
oak-wood  in  which  were  wild  dogs  formerly,  and  she 
wolves  used  to  dwell  therein"  (See  Keeves's  EocL 
Ant,  p.  85). 

Gonlig  in  Down  signifies  the  stone  of  the  hounds; 
Convoy  in  Donegal,  and  Conva  in  Cork,  both  f 
Con-mhaijb,  hound-plain.     And  as  a  terminatii 
usually  assumes  tlie  same  form,  as  in  Cloonoc 
Clouoon,  the  hound's  meadow  ;  except  when  t 
eclipsed  (p.  22),  aa  we  find  in  Coolnagun  inl 
rary  and  Westmeath,  the  comer  of  the  hoimdsJ 

The  rabbit.  It  is  curious  that  the  Irish  apj 
have  grouped  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  with  tw 
different  km46  ol  a.ii\niiiv.6— ^iti^^fetmee  wiUi  t^ 
and  the  Utter  «\t\i  'O&i  &.»«,    Co\tCi'B.'\«(i8  " 
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Irisli  word  for  a  rabbit,  is  a  diminutive  of  cu,  and 
means  literally  a  little  hound ;  the  eorresponding 
Latin  word,  ciiiiiciiliis,  ie  also  a  diminutive  ;  and  the 
Scandinavian  kinihia.  Banish  kania,  and  English 
cone//,  all  belong  to  the  same  family. 

The  word  coiulii  is  in  general  easily  recognised  in 
names ;  for  it  commonly  forms  one  of  the  termina- 
tions, -eonern,  -nagoneeu,  or  -narjoneeiii/,  as  in  Kyle- 
nagoneenyin  Limerick,  CoUl-na-gcoimiiidhe,  the  wood 
of  the  rabbits;  Carrickconeeu  in  Tipperary,  rabbit 
roek.  The  termination  is  varied  ia  Lianagunnion  in 
Monaghan,  the  fort  of  the  rabbits. 

A  rabbit  warren  is  denoted  by  roiin'c^r  [ounniokere], 
which  occurs  in  all  the  proviuoea  under  several  forma 
— generally,  however,  easily  recognised.  In  Oarlow 
it  is  made  Coneykeare ;  in  Gal  way,  Conioar ;  in 
Limerick,  Conigar ;  and  in  King's  County,  Conioker. 
It  is  Connigar  and  Connigare  in  Kerry  ;  Cunnaker  in 
Mayo;  Cunnioar  in  Louth  ;  CunnigarinWaterford; 
and  Kinnegar  in  Donegal.  In  the  pronunciation  of 
the  original  the  e  and  n  coalesce  very  closely  (like  c 
and  H  in  cnoc,  p.  381),  and  the  former  is  often  only 
faintly  heard.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  c  some- 
times disappears  altogether  from  anglicised  names, 
of  which  Nicker  in  Limerick,  and  Nickeres  (rab- 
bit warrens)  in  Tipperaiy,  afford  characteristic  ex- 
amples. 

The  wolf.  This  island,  like  Great  Britain,  was  for- 
merly much  infested  with  wolves;  they  were  chased 
like  the  wild  boar,  partly  for  sport,  and  paiily  with 
I  be  object  of  exterminating  them  i  and  large  dogs  of- 
a  particular  race,  called  wolfdogs,  whicli  have  only' 
f  recently  become  estinct,  were  kept  and  lraiiie<" 
the  purpose.  After  the  greal  ■wa\  Si 
h  ceutury,  ffolves  increased  to  sm^ 
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and  their  rflvagea  liecarao  so  great,  as  to  call  for  « , 
interference,  and  wolf-hunters  were  appointed  ia  ^ 
rioufi  parts  of  Ireland.  Tbe  lost  wolf  was  kiUed  a 
about  160  years  ago. 

In  Irish  there  aro  two  distinct  original  words  Iji 
wolf,  fae!  and  breach.  Fad,  though  often  foond-J 
old  writingB,  ia  not  used  by  itself  in  the  modern  & 
guftge,  tho  general  word  for  fi  wolf  now  he'vagjael^ 
formed  by  adding  cii,  a  hound,  to  the  original-  Th 
is  a  little  rocky  hill  near  Swords  in  DubUn,  cal 
Feltrim,  the  name  of  which  indicates  that  it  most 
have  been  formerly  a  retreat  of  wolves ;  in  a  gloss  in 
tha  Felire  of  Aengus,  it  is  written  FaeMruim  £Fa3- 
drum],  i.  e.  wolf-hill.  "*" 

The  other  term  bfiach  is  more  frequently  foui 
local  names,  esneoially  in  one  partioular  oompooj 
written  by  the  Pour  Masters  Brcack-mhagk  [bras " 
vah] ,  wolf-field,  which  in  vai'ions  modern  forms  g 
names  to  about  twenty  townlands.    In  Clare,  itj. 
curs  eigbt  times,  and  it  is  anglicised  Breagbva,  fl 
cept  in  one  instance  where  it  is  made  BrealTy;  in 
Donegal,  Longford,  and  Armagh,  it  is  Breaghy ;  )□ 
Sligo  and  Mayo,  Breaghwy;  while  in  Fermanagh 
(near  Enniskillen)  it  beoomes  Breagho  j  and  in  Ki 
Breahig.     In  Cork  it  is  still  further  comipte 
Britway,  the  name  of  a  pariah,  which  in  Pope 
eholaa's  Taxation,  is  writtun  Breghmwjh.     Th«  n 
corruption  of  all  however  is  Brackley,  now  the  n 
of  a  lake  in  tho  north  of  tbe  parish  of  TeR)plA| 
Cavan.     It  contiuns  a  little  island  on  wliion  tlli_ 
brated  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns  was  born,  called  ii . , 
authorities  /ii/s-StrfloAmAfli'i/Ap  finish- breaghwy], j 
island  of  the  wolf-Held  ;  and  the  latter  port  of  J 
was  made  Bmckley,  which  is  now  tho  name  of 
island  and  laite,  C&Wx\n«6^\a,'5pAT;«wfc.tA'B 
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maoelligot,  east  of  Trulee,  took  Its  oame  from  a  stone 
fort  which  must  Imve  been  at  ono  time  a  hfiunt  of 
these  animals  : —  Cathau-brcnch,  the  eaher  of  wolvos. 

There  is  still  another  term— though  not  an  original 
one — for  a  wolf — namely,  mac-tire  [maoteera],  wHch 
is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  brech  in  a  gloaa  on  an 
ancient  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  ;  it  literally 
signifies  "son  of  the  country,"  in  allusion  to  the 
lonely  haunts  of  tlia  animal.  By  this  name  ho  ia 
commemorated  in  Knockaunvicteera,  the  little  hill  of 
the  wolf,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoon,  Clare, 
■where,  no  doubt,  some  old  wolf  long  baffled  the  bunta- 
raan's  spear  and  the  wolfdog's  fang.  There  is  a  lake 
in  the  parish  of  Dromod  in  Kerry,  about  four  miles 
nearly  east  of  Lough  Curraun  or  Waterville  Lake, 
called  lakanamaoteera,  the  water  {uhcc)  of  the  wolves. 

The  fox.  Sioniioc/i  [shinnagh]  is  the  Irish  word 
for  a  fox — gQuiiive  sionnaiijh  [shinny]  ;  it  often  occurs 
in  the  end  of  names,  in  the  forms  -nhiiinij  and  -shiu- 
iinph ;  as  in  Monashinnagh  in  Limerick,  the  bog  of 
the  foxes ;  Ooolnashinnagh  in  Tipperary,  and  Cool- 
nashinny  in  Caran,  the  fo-tes'  corner. 

The  bailger.  These  animals  like  many  others,  must 
have  been  muoh  more  common  formerly  than  now,  as 
there  are  numbers  of  places  all  over  Ireland  deriving 
their  names  from  them.  The  Irish  word  for  a  badger 
is  broc  [bruckj ;  it  is  usually  anglicised  brock,  and  it 
is  Tory  often  found  as  a  termination  in  the  forms 
-brock,  -nahri}ci\  and  -immror/:,  all  signifying"  of  the 
badgers."  Clonbrook  in  Galway,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Clonbrook,  ia  called  in  Irish,  Clua'm-broc,  the  meadow 
of  the  badgers ;  and  the  same  name  oocurs  in  King's 
and  Queen's  Counties ;  while  it  takes  the  form  of 
Cloonbrock  in  Longford  ;  Heenubrock  m  \iii"aft^"jlti 
the  mt»n  or  mountain  meadow  ot  \.WVia.&^«.^'&- 
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^^H       Brocach  Bignifiee  a  haunt  of  badgers — a  badger 

^^P  warren,  aiid  givos  names  to  a  great  many  townlanda 

^^^    in  the  four  provinces,  now  called  .Brockagh,  Broiia, 

and  Brockey-     In  Cormao's  Glossary  the  form  used 

19  broiceannack,  which  ia  represented  by  BnickaDa  in 

^^^    Kilkenny,  and  by  Brockna  in  Wieklow.     There  are 

^^L   Beyeral  Iriah  niodi£cations  of  this  word  in  different 

^^H   parts  of  the  country,  which  hare  given  riee  to  cor- 

^^f  responding  varieties  in  anglicised  names ;  such  u 

^^    Brookemagh  in  King's  County,  Brocklagh  in  Loaf 

lord ;  Brockley  in  Cavan  ;  Brockra  and  Brockry  1 

Uueens  County ;  all  meaning  a  badger  warren. 

liirds.  Among  the  animals  whoae  names  are  ' 

impressed  on  our  local  nomenclature,  birds  I 

prominent  place,  almost  all  our  native  species  I 

commemorated,    l^u  [ain]  is  the  Iriah  for  a  hi 

the  present  day  as  well  as  Irom  the  most  remote  a 

quity,  the  word  being  found  in  the  Sg.  MS.  ofZet 

as  a  gloss  on  aria.    It  appears  under  various  n 

cations  in  considerable  numbers  of  names,  often  fi 

ing  the  termination   -nancnne,  of  the  birds;  i 

Bathnaneano  and  Ardnaneane  in  Limerick,  thefov 

and  the  height,  of  the  birda. 

The  eagle.    In  several  wild  mountainous  di 
formerly  the  haunts  of  eagles,  these  birds  are  i^ 
bered  in  local  names.     Tohtr  [iller]  ia  the  oom 
Irish  word  for  an  eagle,  and  in  anglicised  i 
usually  forms  the  terminations,  -iller,  -Ura,  and-iriVi 
OS  in  Slieveanilra,  the  eagle's  moautatn,  In  Om 
and  Coumaniller.  tbe  eagle's  hollow,  on  the  mdi 
Keeper  Hill  in  Tipperary,  under  a  rocky  predpiB 
The  word  assumes  other  forma — as  for  exampla,  j 
Drumillard,  the  name  of  four  townlands  tu  lCc|j 
aghan,  whioUwVVesttnift  w'DT.v'DiilUr in  QiTaB,j 
ridge  of  thecag\e.    'SVw'si».%V\\\«v'09fc\r----' 
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Tyrone  and  Derry  called  Craiganuller,  the  eagli 
,  rook. 

Si'nMdc  fsliouk  or  shoko],  old  Iriah  seboc,  means  a 
^8wk,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Welsh  hebawff,  Ang.- 
feax.  hn/ok,  aud  Eng.  Iiaick.  It  ibrms  part  of  tna 
name  of  Carrickahock,  a  well-known  plaee  near 
Xnocktopher  in  Kilkenny,  which  is  called  in  Irish, 
Carrait/scabhaic,  the  hawk's  rock,  nearly  the  same 
lame  as  Carrioknashoke  in  Cavan.  The  initial  t  is 
ften  eclipsed  by  /,  as  in  Craigatuke  in  Tyrone,  and 
hrrigatiike  near  Keady  in  Armagh,  Craig-a'-lseabhaic 
bd  Carraiij-a'-hcabhaie,  both  the  same  name  as 
UarHokshock. 

Croitt.     The  different  species  of  the  crow  kind  are 
very  well  distiDguiahed  in  Irish,  and  the  coirespon ' 
ing  terms  are  often  found  in  local  names.     Priiivht 
[prehaun]    is   a   generic   term,    standing   for  an;^  ^ 
ravenous  kind  of  bird,  the  various  species  being  de^> 
Bignated  by  qualifying  terms  :  standing  by  itselfj, 
however,  it  usually  signifies  a  crow,  and  as  such  oo-i 
enrs  in  Ardnapreaghaun  in  Limerick,  jAriZ-Ho-i^ffoc/ 
tin,  tJie  hill  of  the  crows;    Knockaphreaghaun 
Cork,  Clare,  and  Galway,  the  crow's  hill, 

Feannnog  [fannoge],  signifies  a  royston  or  scald 
orow  :  we  find  it  in  Tirfinnog  near  Monaghan,  the 
district  of  the  scald  crowa  ;  in  Camfunnoek  in  An- 
trim, where  there  must  have  been  au  old  monumental 
heap,  frequented  by  these  birds ;  aud  Toberfinniok 
in  Wexford  is  the  scald  crows'  well,     Buffanoky  iu 
^^Jimerick  represents  the  Irish  Bolk-Jionnoice,  the  hut 
Hn'  tent  of  the  royston  crow.     Very  often  the  /  is 
^^blipsed  (p.  22),  as  in  Mullauavannog  in  Monaghan, 
^^mvUach-ua-hhfeannotj,  the  scald  crows'  hill. 
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A  raven  is  designated  by  tho  woti  ji«tlk  '^i«i^'^;i\> 
aog'lioiscd  names,  it  Va  u^tea.  3^tfi^*.'vi  Ss*- 
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tingiiiBh  from  fiadli,  a  deer.     There  is  a  remarlM 
rook  over  the  Barrow,  near  Graiguenamanagh,  ( "' 
Benaneha,  or  in  Irish  Broitn-an-ffifhhe,  the  cl 
the  raven ;  LiEBuneigh  in  Sligo  is  the  raven's  C 
Carriokaneagh  in  Tipperarv.  and  GaiTiekanee  in  I 
negal,  the  raven's  rook,    'The  genitive  plu»'  -^ 
an  eclipse  (p.  22)  is  seen  in  Mulnaveagh  nearl 
and  MuUynaveagh  in  Tyrone,  the  hill  of  th«  i 
Bran  is  another  word  for  a  raven  :  it  is  gi 
ZeUBB  (Gram.  Celt.,  p.  46")  as  the  equivalent  o 
viis,  and  it  is  explained  ^ach  in  Cormao'a  Gloi 
Brankili,  tho  name  of  Bomeplaces in  Oavan, eij 
raven  wood  ;  Braunish  in  Fermanagh,  a  oonti 
for  Sran-ini»,  raven  island ;  and  Rathhranagh  i 
Groom  in  Limerick,  the  fort  of  the  ravens. 

The   seagull.    This  hi'rd  ia  denoted  by  the  I 
diminutives, /flei7ca;i  and  /orili'dg  [feelaun,  feelt^ 
and  hoth  are  reproduced  in  modernized  names,  o 
forming  the  terminatione  -natceelaun  -tuitreelogc,  l 
-eflan.     Carrownaweelaun    in  Clare  represents  \ 
sound  of  tho  Irish  Ceafh-amhndh-ntt-bhfarikanf^ 
quarter-Und  of  the  sea-gulls ;  Longlmaweelogo  If 
Lough aunnaweelann,  the  names  of  some  lakes  l' 
townlands  in  different  counties,  signify  the  ii 
lake ;   and  the  same   name   is  reduced   to  \ 
Wheelion  in  King's  County ;  Ardeelan  in  Doiu 
the  height  of  the  sea-gulls. 

The plorer.  Fra[/ot([faddogo],  a  plover;  deril4 
suppose  from  fead,  a  whbtle,  from  the  peOuliorfl 
uttered  hy  the  bird.  FeaiU-g  generally  ucoun  il^ 
end  of  names  in  the  forms  -riiii/w/f,  •rniftlo^,-fii4 
&Q. ;  as  in  Ballynavaddog  in  Meath,  and  Bft] 
in  Lonth,  the  townland  of  the  plovers ;  1" 

near  lismoie, 'i^x'i  ■^'^''fct^  ^"^-Vs^', ^ 

near  Oolam  'Ume^ftV,''Ve.\«^'A«^!fc-^ 
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'.  crane.  Corr  means  any  bird  of  the  crant 
ni,  tlie  different  Bpeaies  being  distingiiisbed  bfl 
qualifying  tenoa.  Standing  alone,  however,  it  is  b.iJ 
ways  underetood  to  mean  a  berou — generally  callett 
a  crane  in  Ireland;  audit  is  used  very  extenBivelj" 
in  forming  names,  especially  in  marshy  or  lake  dis*  * 
tricts,  commonly  in  the  forms  coi;  r/or,  and  gore. 
Loughanagore  near  Kilbeggan  in  "Westmeath,  in 
Irish  Lochan-na-gcorr,  signifies  the  little  lake  of  the 
eranes ;  the  same  as  Corlougb,  tbe  name  of  several 
lakes  and  townlands  in  different  counties.  Edenagor 
in  Donegal,  Annagor  in  Meath,  and  Monagor  in 
Monogban,  signify  respectively  the  hill-brow,  the 
ford,  and  the  bog,  of  the  cranes ;  and  tbe  little  roH  or 
peninsula  that  juts  into  Lough  Erne  at  its  western 
extremity,  must  have  been  a  favorite  haunt  of  these 
birds,  sinoe  it  got  the  name  of  llosscor. 

Tlie  eonicrake.   Tradhmch  or  tnanach  means  a  oom- 
oroke ;  it  is  pronounced  tryna  in  the  south  and  west, 
but   trahia   elsewhere,   and   anglicised  accordingly. 
Cloonatreane  in  Fermanagh  signifies  the  meadow  of 
the  oomorakes ;  Lugatryna  in  Wieklow,  tbe  corn- 
crake's boUow.     In  the  west  and  north  west  the  word.  | 
is  often  made  ti-adhlach,  as  we  see  in  Carrowntreilw 
in  Mayo,  and  Carrowntryla  in  Galway  and  Eoscom-i 
mon,  the  quarter-land  of  the  corncrake. 
'      The  goose.    The  Irbb  word  gWi  [gay]  a  goose. 
nas  its  cognates  in  many  lan^agea : — Sansor.  Anjisa.-l 
rt.  dien ;  Lat.  amer ;  0.  11.  Ger.  kaus ;  Ang-Sax  J 
09  and  gttndra ;  Eng.  (jooai-  and  ijnndcr.   It  occurs  inj 
Bmes  almost  always  in  the  form  ijai/ ;  as  in  MonagayJ 
Jparish  in  Limeriuk,  which  is  called  in  Irish  Mni'^M 
tt-g/ir-d/i,  the  bog  of  tlie  goose,  probably  from  beingv 
Tftmiented  by  flocka  of  wild  gees*  •,  \\.  \%  toX.  <taK^  ""^ 
hijeottire  what  yave  oxigm  to  VUo  aSa^viiKs  -qass*.. 
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Ballingayroar,  i.  e.  Bai/e-an'gh^<lh-reamhair,  ilw  tj 
of  the  fat  goose,  whicli  wo  meet  with  in  tbd  i 
county,  but  it  might  have  been  from  the  faot,  thi ' 
plaoo  was  oonsidered  a  good  pasture  for  fatt 
geese.     Gay  lalaod  in  Fermanagh  is  not  an  T 
name,  as  it  looks ;  it  is  a  half  translation  froi 
na-ngidh,  i.  e.  goose  island. 

The  duck.  The  word  lacha,  gen.  lac/ian,  a  diu 
oocasionolly,  though  not  often,  found  in  name 
townland  of  Loughloughan  in  the  parish  of  £ 
Antrim,  took  its  name  from  a  little  lake  called  LocJi' 
lachan,  the  lake  of  tlie  duoks ;  and  this  and  Loughoa- 
louchaa  are  the  names  of  several  other  lakelets  oad 
pools  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  word  cadhan  [coin]  is 
in  common  use  to  denote  a  bomaolo  duok ;  and  it  u 
a  word  long  in  use,  for  it  occurs  iu  old  dooumanl 
such  as  Cormao'a  Glossary,  &c.  We  find  it  i 
nagoyne,  i.  e.  Ooi-t-na-gcad/ian.  the  name  of  a  t 
land  in  Galway,  and  of  another  in  RoscomraonT^ 
and  there  is  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Burriscarra,  Mayo, 
called  Loughnagoyne — these  two  names  meaning, 
reapectively,  the  field  and  the  lake  of  the  bamaelo 
duoks. 

Thecuchoo — Irish  euach  [coogh].  From  the  gre*i 
number  of  places  all  over  the  country  containing  tluA 
word,  it  is  evident  that  the  bird  must  have  been 
general  favourite.  The  following  names  includa  I 
the  principal  changes  in  the  word:  Derrycooghl 
Tipperary  is  in  Irish  Doiir-i-uac/i,  the  oak-grttTfl^ 
the  cuckoos ;  Cloncough  in  Clueen's  County,  T 
cuckoos'  meadow.  The  word  occurs  in  the  gea.^ 
gulor  in  Clonooohy  in  Fermanagh,  tlie  meadow< 
the  cuckoo;  and  mDTxu&iv^iUKil^  in  Longford,  fl 
cuokoo'fl  ridge,  li  a-'pY^'"*'"^^*^*^'''?''™''^ 
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eclipBe  (p.  22)  in  Knocknagoogh  iu  Tipperary,  and 
Boleynagoagh  in  Gal  way,  the  hill,  and  the  dairy  plaos, 
of  the  cuckoos.  And  it  is  still  further  softened  down 
iu  Clontycoe  in  Queen's  County,  and  Clontyooo  in 
Caran,  the  cuckoo's  meadows;  and  inBallynacoyin 
Antrim,  the  town  of  the  cuckoo. 

The  woodcock.  Creabhar  [orour]  means  a  woodcock, 
and  is  in  general  easy  to  be  distinguished  in  names,  as 
it  is  usually  made  either  -crour  or  -gi-oui;  the  y  taking 
the  place  of  e  in  the  latter,  by  eclipse  {p.  22^.  Lacka- 
nagrour  near  Bnireo  in  Limerick,  is  written  iu  Irish 
Lfaca-na-gcreahhai\  the  hill-side  of  the  woodcocks ; 
Gortnagrour  in  Limerick  {Gort,  a  field) ;  Coolna- 
grower  in  King's  County  and  Tipperary,  the  wood- 
oock's  corner. 

The  blmkbird.  The  Irish  word  for  a  blackbird  is 
Ion  or  hndubh,  and  the  former  U  found,  though  not 
often,  in  namos.  The  Four  Masters  mention  a  place 
in  Tyrone,  called  Coi/!-na-/on,  the  wood  of  the  black- 
birds; andlhis  same  name  occurs  in  Meath  in  the 
modernized  form,  Kilnalun. 

T/ic  Ihntth.  Smdi  or  em6liich  [smolo,  smolagli]  is 
a  thrush.  The  best  known  name  containing  the  word 
is  Qleann-na-amil,  the  valley  of  the  thrushes,  the  scene 
of  a  celebrated  Irish  poem,  wliich  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  place  as  Glenasmolo,  a  fine  valley  near  Tallaght, 
Dublin,  where  the  river  Dodder  rises.  Near  Litford 
in  Donegal,  is  a  townland  called  Glensmoil,  wliioh 
represents  the  Irish  Gitnun-a-smo//,  the  thrush's  glen. 

Tlie  i<kylai-k.  FiiUfdfj  [fwishoge]  is  a  lark.  It 
occurs  iu  Eathnafushogue  in  Carlow,  the  fort  of  the 
larks ;  in  Knocknawhishoge  in  Sligo,  lark-hUl ;  and 
is  Kiinahushoge  near  Clogher  in  Tyrone,  the  wood  of' 
■^'  lai'ks. 

w^f^.     The   word   iiead   \uaii\ 
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nest ;  in  Connac'a  GIoBsajy  it  is  given  in  tha  old' j 
form  net ;  Welsh,  nylh ;  Cciniish,  nriii ;  Breton,  d 
Manx,   edd.     It  ia  of  very   frtiqueiit  occumnl' 
names,   generally  in    tlie  forms  nod,  urd,  t 
There  (ire  three  tnwnlands  in  Cavan,  Fen 

and  Derrv,  called  Ned;  Nedeen,  liftla  nest,  i 

name  of  the  spot  on  whioh  Kenmare  standa.  and  the 
town  itself  ia  often  called  by  that  name.  There  nro 
many  high  cliffs  in  monntainous  districts,  the  r< 
of  eagles  in  times  gone  hy,  which  still  retain  the  i 
of  Nadanuller,  the  eagle's  nest ;  and  thuy  han 
some  cases  given  names  to  townlands.  Nadnan 
in  Roscommon,  and  Nadneagh  in  King's  ) 
signify— the  first,  the  nest  of  the  ravens ;  the  s 
of  the  raven ;  Nadaphreaghane,  a  liili  six  miU 
of  Derry,  the  crow's  nest.  Athnid,  the  ford  i 
nest,  ia  a  parish  in  Tipperary ;  Dmmnid  i 
land  nearMohill  in  Leitrim;  and  there  is  anotii 
the  parish  of  Magherally,  Down,  called  Dn 
hoth  meaning  the  ridge  of  the  nests;  Derryi 
in  Mayo,  the  oakwood  of  the  birds'  nests. 
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Aswiththeanimalworld.soitiswith  thov  __ 
all  the  principal  native  species  of  plants  are  o 
morated  in  local  names,  from  forest  trees  d 
the  smallest  shrubs  and  grasses ;  and  where  oi 
tion  has  not  interfered  with  the  conrse  of  i 
there  are  still  to  be  found  many  places,  Uuit  I 
day  produce  m  gtesA  iCi^'Miiasuas  VW  very  i 
that  gave  fbem,  names  taoQ.^  VmAsv^o.  A  T  " 
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Wooik.  All  our  Iiistories,  both  native  and  Eng- 
lish, conour  instating  that  Ireland  I'ormerlj  ahouuded 
in  woods,  which  covered  the  country  down  to  a  oom- 

Earatively  recent  period ;  and  thia  statement  is  fully 
orne  out  by  the  vast  numbera  of  names  that  are 
formed  from  words  Bignitying  woods  and  trees  of 
various  kinda.  According  to  our  hiatoriana,  one  of 
the  bardic  names  of  Ireland  was  Itm-na-bhfodh- 
bfiaiifh  [Inish-na-veevy],  woody  island.  If  a  wood 
were  now  to  spring  up  in  every  place  bearing  a  name 
of  this  kind,  the  country  would  become  once  more 
clothed  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  sucoesBion  of 
forests. 

There  are  several  words  in  Irish  for  a  wood,  the 
principal  of  which  are  cot'/l  and^iW.  CoiU  is  repre- 
sented by  various  modem  forms,  the  most  common^ 
being  ^(7  and  /ct/k ;  and  as  these  also  are  the  usual 
auglioiaed  representatives  of  eill,  a  church,  it  b  often 
diflicult,  and  not  unfrequently  impossible,  to  diatin- 
guisli  tliem-  Whether  the  syllables  liil  and  !>yk  mean 
church  or  wood,  we  can  ascertain  only  by  hearing  the 
names  pronounced  in  Irish — for  the  sounds  of  ctll  and 
coil/  are  quite  distinct— or  by  finding  them  written 
in  some  Irish  document  of  authority, 

I  have  already  conjectured  (p.  313)  that  about  a 
fifth  of  the  ki/s  and  tiHn  that  begin  names  oro  woods : 
the  following  are  a  few  examples : — Kilnamanagh,  a 
barony  iu  IHpperary,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the 
O'Dwyers,  is  called  by  the  Four  Masters,  Coill- 
nn-i/tfiiinc/i,  the  wood  of  the  monks.  The  barony  of 
IGlmore  near  Charleville  in  Cork,  whose  great  forest 
was  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Klizabeth,  is  called 


I 


I 

^^Qpiil-iii/wi;  great  wood,  in  the  annals ;  but  the  vast  ^^^A 
^Hwority  of  the  Kilmores,  of  ^li\cV\  ^\^^«>  «.\%  'v^^ns^^^H 
^^Kit/ — are  from  Cill-mbr,  gceoA.  &\voxOa.>    ^''>^1'<^^H 
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who  killed  Hugh  de  Laoy  at  Durrow,  fled,  noc 
to  the  Foiir  Masters, "  to  the  wood  of  CoUl-aa-t^ 
(the  -wood  of  the  plain) ;  this  wood  is  gone,  \ 
,wttS  situated  near  Tullamore,  and  tlie  place  u  etill 
known  by  the  name  of  Kilolai-e.     The  word  Kjle, 
which  very  often  stands  for  cUl,  in  many  oases  l' 
means  a  wood ;  as  in  Kylemore  (lake),  great  1 
near  the  Twelve  Pins  in  Connemara. 

Coitl  assumes  other  ibrras,  however,  in  whiohj 
quite  dietiDguishabte  from  cill;  na  in  B&maoul 
liamlet  on  the  easteru  face  of  the  Three  Hock  n 
tain  near  Dublin,  Barr-iia-eoUle,  the  top  of  the  ^ 
and  this  wood  is  still  in  existence ;  BitmakilU .. 
Mayo,  and  Barnakitly  in  Derry,  same  meaning ;  1 
nacuilia  in  Limerick,  wood  fort :  Bally nakiUoViJ 
town  of  the  wood.  The  diminutive  coil/in  giv«s  n 
to  several  places,  now  often  called  either  lo  win 
part,  Culleen ;  Ardakillen  in  the  parish  of  I 
ItoBcommon,  is  called  Ly  the  Four  Hasten,  At^_ 
ehoillin,  the  height  of  the  little  wood :  and  eoiS^ 
[kyle-tawn],  which  is  Bometimes  applied  to  s  gi 
of  underwood,  sometimes  to  a  "  little  wood,"  is  t 
sented  by  Kyletaun  near  Itathkeole  in  LimeriolL 

The  plural  of  coiil  is  eoillt^  [ooiltha].  whioh ia  a 
found  iu  some  of  the  Coonaugnt  counties  in  than 
oi  cvilfy,  ctii/tia  and.  cullin;  as  iu  CuUtybo  in  1 
and  EoBCommon,  the  woods  of  the  cows.  In  ( 
there  are  some  places  called  Uuilty.wliich  is  the  si 
word ;  and  we  also  find  Keelty  and  Keelties,  as  tbv 

s  of  several  townlands.     But  iU  most  o 
form  is  kilty,  except  in  Muuster,  whei 
used  ;  this  begins  the  names  of  about  forty  t< 
chiefly  in  the  western  and  north  west^  i 
fieTeral,\iowe\eT,riccvvm-Q^vi\iOT.^fotd; !._ 
and  KUtydogV  V^v  \A'avm,\jWi^^«; 
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signify  etony  woods;  Kiitybega  iu  Lougftird  anJ 
MoDoghanilittlewoode;  KiltynaBhinnagh  iu  LeitrimS 

the  woods  of  the  »hiniimjhs  or  foxes.  Coillidh  [quUly" 
is  a  derivative  of  coiU  iu  common  use  to  eigniiy  wood- 
land ;  it  is  found  frequently  in  the  form  of  Cully — as, 
for  example,  Cullycapple  in  Londonderry,  the  wood- 
land of  tno  horses  ;  and  it  \b  very  often  made  Ctuilly, 
which  IB  the  name  of  some  places  in  Derry,  Water- 
ford,  and  Down. 

Fiilh  or  fiodh  [fib],  the  other  term  for  wood,  ia 
found  in  both  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages.  \ 
The  old  Irish  form  ia  fid,  whioh  glosses  arhor  in  Sg. ' 
(Zeusa,  p.  65);  and  it  corresponds  with  the  Gaulish 
cidit,  Welsh  giiid,  0.  II.  German  witu,  Aug.-Saxaia 
cndu,  English  icood.    Its  moat  usual  modero  fomu 
(aefce,Ji,  KaAfeigh;  thusPeebane, whitewood, nefti_ 
Monagban ;  Feebeg  and  Feemore  (little  and  gi-eat) 
near  Borrisokane;  and  it  is  occasionally  made  /oy, 
hut  this  may  be  also  a  modern  form  of  faitheJie,  a 
play-green  (see  p.  295).     At  tJie  mouth  of  the  rivor 
Fergus  in  Clare,  there  is  an  island  called  Feenisli,  a 
name  shortened  from  Fidh-iiiin,  woody  island ;  we  find 
the  same  name  in  the  form  of  Finish  in  G-alway,  while 
it  is  made  Finnis  in  Cork  and  Down.     The  pariaU^ 
of  Feighculleu  in  Kildare  is  mentioned  by  the  Foud 
Masters,  who  call  it  Fiodh-ChuiUnn,  Cullen's  Woods 
and  Fiddown  in  Kilkenny,  they  write  I-Sdh-dnin,  thn 
wood  of  the  fortress. 

Sometimes  the  aspirated  '/  in  the  end  is  restoroifl 

{p.  42),  as  we  find  in  Fethard,  a  small  town  in  Tii> 

-  perary,  which  the  annalists  wrile  Fiod/i-ard,  higU 

V  wood ;  there  is  also  a  village  in  Wexford  of  tito  aamd 

rname ;  and  Feeard  in  the  parish  of  Kilballyowen  ilA 

dare,  exhibits  the  same  coraponud,  with  the  d  o&m.-^ 

rated.    So  also  in  Kilfilkmone  m  tvg^Tos'j  % 'f^ 


I 
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latter  paxt  (fithiuooe)  ropreseotG  tho  aucieoi 
name,  Fioilh-Miighaine,  the  wood  of  Mnghain  (a  wo- 
man):— Kilfithmoiie,  the  ohtiroh  of  Uiigania'a 

Thero  are  two  baronies  in  Armagh  called 
which  are  mentioned  lu  the  Four  Masters  at 
1452,  hy  the  name  of  Feadha  [Fil],  i-  o.  woods ; 
is  modernized  by  the  adoption  of  the  Euglisli  pi 
form  (p.  32) ;    and  Fews,  the  name  of  a  pan»b  to 
Waterford,  has  the  same  origin.     There  wna  a  dii* 
triot  in  Itoscommon,  we&t  of  Athlone,  which  id 
annala  is  also  called /Vnc//ia  ;  but  itisnowoommi 
called  the  l^'aes  (i.  e,  the  woods)  of  Atlilone. 

This  word  has  some  derivativos  which  also 

tribute  to  the  formation  of  names.  Fiodhnch  [feeagli) 
EieniGeE  a  woody  place,  and  all  tJiose  towniauds  now 
called  Feagh  and  Feeagh,  which  arc  found  distn* 
buted  oyer  the  four  provinces,  derive  their  ] 
from  it.  Fiodhnnch  [Feenagh],  which  boa  e: 
the  some  meaning,  was  the  old  name  of  Fenaj 
Leitrim  {Four  Masters) ;  and  though  now  bo; 
trees,  it  was  wooded  so  late  as  the  seventeeDtli 
tury.  There  are  several  other  plaees  called  F( 
and  Feenagh,  which  have  the  same  original  i 
Feevagh  in  Kosoommon,  is  called  in  Irish,  Fiodhi 
which  also  signifiea  a  place  oovered  witli  wood' 

Ron,  as  I  havo  already  stated,  has  several 
inga,  one  of  which  is  a  wood ;  and  in  this  eeai 
often  find  it  in  names,  especially  iu  the  south. 
is  a  place  called  Itosserk  neat  Killala  at  tha 
of  tlie  Moy  in  Mayo.     It  is  called  in  Irish  Sot-  _ 
(Searc's  wood),  and  we  learn  from  Mao  Firhis/ 
riachracb,  p.  51)  that "  it  is  sn  called  from  Sei 
daughter  of  Carbery,  son  of  Awley  (see  p.  138,41 
who  blessed  tha  ■village  and  the  wood  which  " 
mouth  ol  ilift  rvNOT  "Ni-ci-s;'     "^"a 
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pided  by  tlie  virgin  aaint  St^arc  in  the  sixth  oeo- 
',  has  long  since  disappeared ;  Imt  the  place  oon- 
s  the  ruiDs  of  a  beautiful  little  abboj.  Bosorea 
in  Tipperary  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  Roa- 
Cie,  Ore's  wood,  Eoskeen,  the  name  of  several 
places,  represents  the  Irish  Ros-caciii,  beautiful  wood ; 
RossnamannifT  near  TemplemoTe  in  Tipperary,  the 
wood  of  the  botinkes  or  young  pigs  (6  eoUpsed,  see 
p.  22). 

New  Boss  in  Wexford,  notwithstanding  its  name, 
is  an  old  place ;  for  Dennot  Mac  Morrough  built  a 
city  there  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  ruins  of  which 
yet  remain.  It  is  called  in  the  annals,  Ros-mic- 
Treoiii  [Rosmicrone],  the  wood  of  the  eon  of  Treun, 
n  man's  name ;  the  people  still  use  tliis  name  cor- 
rupted to  Ronemacroiie  ;  and  they  think  the  town  was 
so  called  from  a  woman  named  Rose  Macrone,  about 
whom  they  tell  a  nonsensical  story.  St.  Coman,  from 
whom  was  named  Roscommon  (Coman's  wood), 
founded  a  monastery  there,  and  died,  according  to 
the  Four  Masters,  in  "4(J  or  747,  but  other  author- 
ities place  him  much  earlier.  Koss  Carbery  in  Cork, 
was  formerly  a  place  of  great  ecolesiastiflal  eminence ; 
and  it  was  "so  famous  for  the  crowds  of  students  and 
monks  flocking  to  it,  that  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Ron-ailUkir  "  [allihir :  Four  Masters],  the 
wood  of  the  pilgrims,  Rusheen,  a  diminutive,  and 
the  plural  Rusheens,  are  the  names  of  a  great  many 
townlands  in  Munster  and  Connaught ;  the  word  is 
often  applied  to  a  growth  of  small  bushy  trees  or 
underwood,  a&  well  as  to  a  wood  small  in  extent- 
Tiio  word  ros  is  often  written  with  a  instead  of  o, 
l"jth  in  old  records  and  in  anglicised  names ;  as  in 

^^^heeu  Wood,  near  the  Dundnim  station  of  the 

^^beat  Southern  and  Westeni  tai\v&^> 
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Fameh  [faussagli],  a  very  expressive  word,< 
froofl/o«,  growth,  signifies  awildeniessoraau 
vuted  place.     It  gives  names  to  some  toimlaods  a 
called  Fasagh  and  Fassagh ;  the  territory  aloQ( 
river  Dinin  in  Kilkenny,  which  now  forms  &  bai 
is  called  FflSBadinin,  the  wilderness  of  ths  T" 
Fttssaroe  in  Wioklow,  red  wilderness. 

Smiri  [scart]  denotes  a  cluster  of  busheB,  a  t! 
a  Bonibhy  place.     In  the  form  Scatt,  with  the  d 
ntitive  Scarteen,  it  gives  names  to  numeroTis  p" 
but  only  in  the  Munster  counties  and  Kilk« 
Scartlea,  grey  thicket,  is  the  name  of  a  villaga 
Cork,   and  of    some  townlanda  in  Waterford   a 
Kerry  ;  Scartaglin  near  Castleisland,  the  thicket  d 
the  glen;  Ballinascarty  in  the  parish  of  Kilmal   ' 
Cork,  the  town  of  the  thicket. 

M'line  [munny],a  brake  or  shrubbery.  It  o 
frequently  in  names,  generally  in  the  form  of  m 
which  constilutes  or  begins  about  170  towolt 
names  through  the  four  provinces.  The  word  ia 
sometimes  applied  to  a  bill,  so  that  its  signiflofl 
is  oooaaionaliy  doubtful.  It  is  probably  to  be 
stood  in  the  former  sense  in  the  name  of  Mom 
which  JB  called  in  Irish  Muineachan  (Four  Mi 
diminutive  of  muiiie,  signifying  little  shrubb* 
There  are  three  townlanda  in  Uown  called  Mon 
dorragh,  i.  e.  Muiiie-dorcha,  dark  ehrubbery ;  Ba] 
money,  the  town  of  the  shrubbery,  is  the  c 
many  places  through  the  country;  Maghei 
in  1  ennanogh,  the  plain  of  the  back  of  the  s 
bery;  Monivea  in  Gal  way  ia  called  in  Irish  an 
ities,  Miiiiie-nii-mheadha  [Money-an-va :  Four  "ii 
the  sbnibbery  of  the  mead,  very  probably  1 
tlio  drink  was  biftwad  Hy«m. 

The    oompoim^L  UatUntlwm*  ^J^Rstwcd-^X,  ^ 
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Blirubbery,  ia  often  used  to  form  names,  and  is  va- 
rioTisly  modified ;  such  ae  we  see  in  IjeaffoDj  in  Sligo, 
Leafln  ia  Meath,  LiaBn  and  LeSna  in  Donegal,  and 
Leighmoney  in  Cork  ;  CiogLleafio,  near  Mitohels- 
town  in  Cork,  the  castle  of  the  grey  thicket. 

Gaerlha  [gairha],  ia  used  in  the  south  to  denote  a 
woodland  along  a  river,  overgrown  with  small  trees, 
bushes,  or  underwood ;  it  is  almost  confined  to  Cork 
and  Kerry,  and  generally  appears  in  the  forms  of 
Georha  and  Gearagh ;  and  occasionally  Geeragh  and 
Gairha,  There  ia  a  well-known  place  of  this  kind 
near  Maoroom,  where  a  dense  growth  of  underwood 
extends  for  three  or  four  miles  along  the  Lee,  and  it  ia 
universally  known  by  the  name  of  Ijearha.  Tourists 
who  have  seen  Coomiduff  near  Killamey,  will  re- 
member the  Gearhameen  river  whioh  flows  through 
it  into  the  upper  lake  of  Killamey;  the  postfix  wc«(, 
Irish  min,  Bignifies  literally  smooth,  fine,  or  email, 
indicating  that  this  geai-ha  waa  composed  of  a  growth  ] 
of  small  delicate  hushes.  There  is  also  a  Gearhameen  ] 
west  of  Baatry  in  Cork.  ! 

Oarruit  is  a  shrubbery.  Tliero  are  a  great  many  I 
places  ia  Munster  and  Connaught  called  Garrao,  I 
Garrane,  and  Garraun,  all  derived  from  this  word,  It  I 
is  also  foimd  in  Leinster,  hut  not  often,  except  in  j 
Kilkenny ;  and  it  occurs  half  a  dozen  times  in  Mon- 
tighan,  but  I  have  not  found  it  elsewhere  in  Ulster. 
Garranamanngh,  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Kilkenny, 
signifies  the  shrubbery  of  the  monks  ;  and  there  is 
another  parish  in  Cork  called  Garranekinnefeake,  the 
shrubbery  of  Kinnefeake,  a  family  name.  Balliu- 
garrane,  Ballygorran,  Ballygarrane,  and  Ballygar- 
raun,  all  townland  names,  signify  the  town  of  the  -u 

Kbhery.  d^HN 
trefl,  The  common  word  for  &  Viee  \a  cvawv,  vm^^H 
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it  liaa  retained  this  form  nncbanged  front  the  ei 
ages,  for  eranu  occurB  in  (he  Zeusa  M8S.  as  a 
on  arbor  :  Welsh  pn-n ;  Armorio  /"/ 
fonoB  part  of  the  names  of  many  )>Iaoee,  in  h 
of  whioh  there  musi  have  once  stood  a  remarkal^, 
and  for  a  time  eufficiently  long  to  imprese  tho  t 

In  the  nominative,  it  generally  takes  the  1 
Crann  and  Cran,  Tvbich  are  the  names  of  tow  " 
in  Armngb,  C'avan,  and  Fermanagh ;  and  oonii 
the  beginning  of  many  names ;  euuh  as  Craudanl 
Waterford,  Daniel's  tree ;  Craueam  in  ItoscoEq 
and  Longford,  orooked  tree  ;  Cranlome  in  'Vf\ 
bare  tree  ;  Cranaerower  in  "Wexford,  the  W(lo< 
tree. 

The  genitive  ease,  craiun,  is  usually  proooi 
crin  or  creen,  and  the  form  is  mcdi£ea  acconf 
when  it  occurs  as  a  termination :    Cross 
Galway  is  written  in  Irish,  Croi^-maighe-c 
eroBB  of  the  plain  of  the  tree.  Drominaorwn  in  % 
rick,  the  little  hill  of  the  tree ;  Corcrain  \\ 
{Cor,  a  round  hill) ;  and  Carrowcriu,  the  nai 
several  places,  the  quarter-land  of  the  tree. 
the  c  oclipBed,  the  termination  is  usually  -nagra^ 
'  1  Ballynagran,  a  common  townland  naiae,  £aH*^^ 
gcranii,  the  town  of  the  trees.     The  adjective  t 
nach  signifies  arboreous — a  [tlaoe  full  of  trees ; 
from  this  a  great  many  townlands  and  rivorA,a 
called  C'rannagh,  have  received  Iboir  names. 

ISilf  [hllla]  signifies  a  large  tree;  it  seemoj 
nected  with  Sauso.  hala,  a  leaf,  the  more  so  as  & 
the  diminutive  of  the  Irish  word,  also  denotes  & 
£iie  was  generally  applied  to  a  largo  tree,  whiq 
any  reason,  was  held  in  veneration  by  tJto  j 
for  instance,  oue  Mii*lfti  ■which  their  diiefs  und  | 
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Ttb^s  of  tliia  kind  were  regarded  with  intense 
_  fverence  and  affection ;  one  of  tlie  greatest  triumphg 
that  a  tribe  could  achieve  over  their  enemies,  was  to 
cut  downtheirinauguration  tree,  and  no  outrage  was 
more  keenly  resented,  or  when  possible,  Tisited  with 
sharper  retribution.  Our  annals  often  record  their 
destruction  08  events  of  importance ;  at  9S1  for  ex- 
ample, we  read  in  the  Four  Masters,  that  the  lii'fe  of 
Magh-ad/iiir  jMaii-iTe^  in  Clare,  the  great  tree  under 
which  the  U'Briens  were  inaugurated — was  rooted 
out  of  the  earth,  and  cut  up,  by  Halachy,  king  of 
Ireland;  and  at  111  I,  that  the  Ulidiansled  an  army 
to  TullahoguG,  the  inauguration  place  of  the  O'Neills, 
and  out  down  the  old  tree6j  for  which  Niall  O'Lough- 
lin  afterwards  exacted  a  retribution  of  3000  cows. 

These  trees  were  pretty  common  in  past  times; 
some  of  them  remain  to  this  day,  and  are  often  called 
BfH  trees,  or  Bellow  trees,  an  echo  of  the  old  word 
bile.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  have  long  since 
disappeared,  but  their  names  remain  on  many  places 
to  attest  their  former  existence.  The  word  hila 
would  be  correctly  anglicised  billa.  as  we  find  it  in 
Lisnabilla  in  Antrim,  the  fort  of  the  ancient  tree. 

As  a  termination  it  assumes  several  forms ;  and  it 
is  in  some  places  used  in  the  mafiouline,  and  in  others 
in  the  feminine  (see  p.  518).  It  is  very  often  made 
-riV/n,  in  which  cnae  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
English  word  fillii.  The  well-known  song  "Lovely 
Kate  of  Gamavilln,"  will  be  in  ttie  recollection  of 
many  people.  The  home  of  the  celebrated  beauty  lies 
near  the  town  of  Caher  in  Tippeiary,  and  its  Irish 
name  is  Garran-a'-bliik,  the  shrubbery  of  the  ancient 
tree.  Gortavella  and  Oortavilly  are  thenam.sftof^.-va 
townlands  in  Cork  and  TyxoTia  t^Gurt,  «.  tA&^-, 
Kaockarilla  in  several  couolies  t^knocfc,*.  V-fflC^\  wu^. 
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I  there  are  many  places  called  Aghavilla,  Aghartllo, 
1  and  Aghavilly,  the  field  {tichadh)  of  the  old  tree. 
Eathvilly  in  Carlow,  one  of  these  trees  must  haW 
aome  former  time,  flouriahed  on  or  near  an  auq 
fort,  for  it  is  written  by  the  annalieta  Rath-bik; 
in  the  King's  County,  there  is  a  place  of  tlie  d 
name,  but  spelled  Ratlivilla. 

In  Bome  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  s 
the  word  is  pronounced  bulla,  as  if  spelled  ifi'/e.l 
this  form  is  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  many  p!ac 
for  instance  Bellia,  a  Tillage  in  Clare,  and  Beltew  in 
Meatb ;  Ballinvella  in  Waterford,  the  town  of  the 
old  tree,  the  same  as  Ballinvilla,  the  name  of  places 
in  various  counties.  Near  the  enlrance  to  Cork  har- 
bour there  is  a  small  peninsula  called  Ringabella,  the 
rinn  or  point  of  the  ancient  tree,  which  has  given 
name  to  the  little  hay  near  it. 

Craebk  [crave]  signifies  either  a  branch  or  a  lat^ 
wide- spreading  tree.  The  name,  liie  bile,  was  giTeo 
to  large  trees,  under  whose  shadows  games  or  religion! 
ritea  were  celebrated,  or  chiefs  inaugurated ;  and  we 
may  conclude  that  one  of  these  trees  formerly  grew 
wherever  we  find  the  word  perpetuated  in  a  name. 
Creeve,  the  most  usual  modem  form,  is  the  name  of 
a  great  many  places.  In  several  cases,  the  feA  is  re- 
presented by  (c,  changing  the  word  to  Crew,  which 
is  the  name  of  ten  or  twelve  places  in  the  northern 
counties.  Crewhill  in  Kildore,  is  merely  the  phonetio 
representation  of  C'raebli-choilt,  branchy  wood,  or  a 
wood  of  branchy  trees ;  Loughcrew,  a  small  laio  in 
Meath,  giving  name  to  a  parish,  is  called  in  Iriib, 
Locli-cracibhe,  the  lake  of  the  branchy  tree ;  and  the 
village  of  Mullaorew  in  Louth  is  Mul/acJi-crireiUt, 
the  hiU'  ot  Oie  ttee.  'SVwa  at*  ■».<«%  than  thiitj 
townlandB  oa\le4  CTew*.^.  ^.  %■  >wa&>.^  tA\n^ 
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md.   The  name  of  the  parish  of  Cruagh  at  tho  bag 

'  "  e  mountains  eouth  of  Dublin  city,  baa  the 
original  form,  for  we  find  it  written  "  Creuaghe  "  and 
"  Crevaghe  "  in  several  oM  documents ;  and  Creevy, 
which  ia  a  modification  of  the  same  word,  is  the  name 
of  about  twenty  others:  in  Monaghan  and  Tyrone 
we  find  Bome  places  called  Derrycreevy,  which  Bigni* 
fiea  hranohy  derry  or  oak  wood.  Near  the  town  of 
Antrim,  is  a  townland  called  Creevery,  and  another 
in  Donegal  called  Crevary ;  both  of  which  are  from 
the  Irish  Craehhaire,  a  branchy  place. 

Tkf  oak.  We  know  as  a  historical  fact,  that  this 
country  formerly  abounded  in  forests  of  oak,  and 
that  for  many  ages  the  timber  continued  to  be  ex- 
ported to  England ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
plentiful  of  all  Irish  trees ;  and  we  find  it  comme- 
morated in  local  names  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  J 
other  vegetable  production.  1 

Dair  [dar],  the  common  Irish  word  for  oak,  it  1 
found  in  many  of  the  Indo-European  languages ;  the 
Sanso.  dm  is  a  tree  in  general,  which  is  probably  tho 
primary  meaning,  whence  it  came  to  signify  "  oak," 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Olreek  dnis ;  "Welsh  dan 
and  Armorio  deru. 

The  old  Irish  form  of  the  word,  aa  found  in  thai 
Zgubs  MSS.,  is  daur,  and  this  is  preserved  nearly  in^ 
its  purity  in  the  name  of  the  Daar,  a  little  river  flow- 
ing by  Newcastle  in  Limerick,  which  the  people  call 
Alihainn-na-daraeh,  the  river  of  the  oak.  There  is  a 
place  near  Foynes  in  the  Bhannon,  called  Dumisb ; 
Uernish  is  the  name  of  three  islands  in  Clare,  Fer- 

tanagb,  and  SHgo, ;  and  we  have  also  Derinch  and 
ill  of  which  are  from  Dair-inis,  as  we  find 
[written  in  "Wars  of  GG.,"  signifym^  t>a.t 

S'be  genitive  of  dair  is  dorach  oi  daru," 
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6ry  oommoQ  in  tlie  end  of  names,  ia  the  fumtg  i 
laraffh,   -dara,  and  -tfarf.     Adars  in   liimariok  J 
^Boallod  in  Irish  douuraenla,  Ath-iiam,  th«  foH 
t  the  oak  tree,  a  name  which  shows  that  a  graat  o 
bust  have    for  muiiy  geuerat.ions  ethaded  the  foil 
pbioh  in  anciont  times  crossed  the  Maigue.      Tho^ 
1  place  of  tho  aamo  Irish  name  near  Dromore  I 
Tone,  but  now  called  AghadaiTagli ;  and  we  has 
londarragh  in  Wexford,  the  meadow  of  the  oatf 
"  madarragh,  tlie  fort  of  the  oak.     Ihtnu  ' 
l^ctive  formation,  signifies  a  i)la(!6  full  ofoaks; 
'inoient  form  is  dtmrnnch,  wliiuh  in  llie  Zuesa  T" 
glosses  qiiercetum,  i.  e.  an  oiik  grove.    It  civps  nad 
,i  Darragh,  a  parish  in  the  simth  east  of  Lifflerid 
where  oaks  still  grow  ;  and  there  ore  plucea  of  t 
iame  name  in  Down  and  Clare. 

V  or  f/aii-c   [deny]    is   an  oak  wood,  And] 
■almost  always  repreBented  in  auglifispd  names  T 
"ivy  or  d<rri.     IJerrylahan.  a  very  usiial  name,  Btfl 
Bes  broad  oak-wood  ;  the  wood  still  remajiia  on  ^ 
side  of  a  hill  at  Glendalough  in  Wioklow,  that  g» 
it  tho  name  of  Derryhawn  [haii,  whitish),  and  this! 
also  tlie   name   of  other   places ;  Uorrykaighan,] 
parish  in  Antrim,  is  called  in  Irisli,  poire-Chnfch^ 
rtFour  Mast.),  Caechan's,  or  Keeghon's  grove.  T"" 
"(lire  is  joined  with  the  gen.  maso.  of  the  article^ 
jeeomes  in  English  rlerrin,  which  begins  many  Dai 
Ihus  Deri'inlaur,  a  townlund  in  which  are  the  n 
[of  a  castle,  in  "Waterford,  not  far  from  Cloumel,! 
mentiouod  by  the  Four  Masters,  who  write  tho  niu 
"  ■      "f/'iir,  middle  'Irri-r/,      And  somoliinee  itj 
JOntracfed  to  f/cc.  ns  in  L>cniagreo  in  Cork,  thoK 
B  Dt-rrynagree  in  other  places,  the  wood  of  tbft  0 
e ;    Derradd  in    Westmcath,  nud  UcrmdA  ^ 


in  the  middle  aud  north  of  Ireland,  Denyadda 
Mayo,  aud  Derryfadda  in  the  south  and  west — aU  J 
from  Doire-fhada,  long  oak-wood,  the/' being  aspirated- J 
and  omitted  in  some  (see  p.  :^0j.  I 

The  most  ancient  name  of  Londonderry,  ncoording^i 
to  all  oiir  authorities,  was  Daire-Cnlgnieh  [Derrj- 
Calgagh] ;  AdamDan,  in  ono  place  uses  this  name, 
and  elsewhere  he  tranalatea  it  Roboretum-Calfiacht, 
the  oak  wood  of  Calgach.  Calgach  was  a  man's  nama 
common  among  the  ancient  Irish,  signifying  "  fierce 
warrior;"  and  in  the  Latinized  form  of  Galgaoiis, 
readers  of  Tacitus  will  recognise  it,  as  the  name  of 
the  hero  who  led  the  Caledoniaus  at  the  hattle  of  the  1 
Qrampians.  I 

Daire-Cid'jnkh  was  the  old  pagan  name,  used  fiw  I 
ages  before  St.  Columba  erected  his  mouaEtory  there  • 
in  546 ;  it  was  retained  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  the  name  Derry-ColumkiUo  began  to  pre- 
vail, in  memory  of  its  great  patron,  and  continued 
down  till  the  time  of  James  I.,  whose  charter,  granted   I 
to  a  company  of  London   merchants,  imposed  thsj 
name  "  Lotidonieny."  I 

Wehave  severalinterestiognoticesof thet^errj/,  oT*m 
oak  wood,  that  gave  name  to  this  place ;  we  find  it  I 
in  existence  more  than  60(1  years  after  the  time  otm 
St.  Columba ;  for  the  Four  Masters,  at  1 178,  record : —  T 
"A  violent  wind-storm  occurred  this  year;  it  caused  I 
a  great  destruction  of  trees.  It  prostrated  oaks.  It  I 
jiroatrated  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees  in  Derry- 
Coliimkille. 

The  word  rfoiVc  is  one  of  tlie  moat  pi-olifio  roots  in 
Irish  names;  and  if  we  recollect  that  wherever  it  oo- 
£ura  an  oak  wood  once  floui-lshed,  we  shall  have  a 
'  idea  of  the  great  abundance  of  tUis  \.te,e  ■\B._->i'a^ 
Over  1300  namea  \)egm  ■witto.  'L\i6  -wci^  ^»-  ""^^ 
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varioua  fonns,  and  there  are  innumeratle  places 
whose  names  contain  it  as  a  termination.  Derreen, 
little  oak  ■wood,  ia  also  of  very  frequent  oeourrenoe, 
chiefly  in  Munster  and  Connaught.  Bnd  occasionally 
in  Leinster  and  Ulster ;  Derreenataggart  in  Cork,  the 
little  oak  grove  of  the  sagarl  or  priest.  We  have  at 
least  one  example  of  the  diminutive  in  tin,  in  Derrane 
in  Itoscommon,  which  ia  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  under  the  name  of  Doirean. 

There  ia  yet  another  derivative  of  dair  in  pretty 
common  use,  namely  dairlhrc,  which  is  now  univer- 
6aUy  pronounced  darrert/,  the  aspirated  b  beingwhoUy 
sunk.  According  to  O'Reiily,  it  sometimes  means  an 
oak ;  but  it  is  generally  used  to  eignify  an  oak  foreet, 
or  a  place  abounding  in  oaks.  Yalentia  island  isweU 
known  in  our  ancient  literature  by  the  name  of  Dair- 
bliTc,  as  the  principality  of  the  great  tlruid  llogh- 
Iluith,  who  played  so  iniportitnt  a  part  at  the  siege 
of  Knocklong  (see  p.  101).  The  island  is  now  always 
called  Darreryi-a  Irish,  by  the  people  of  Munster — 
a  concliiaive  proof  that  the  word  darrery  in  the  mo- 
dern language,  is  identical  with  tho  ancient  dair- 
hhre. 

There  are  two  townlands  in  Galway,  one  in  Cork, 
and  one  in  Limerick,  called  Darrery  ;  we  find  Dam- 
rngh  in  Mayo,  and  Darrary  in  Cork  and  Gnlwny ; 
Dorrery  occurs  near  Carriek- on- Shannon  ;  and  this 
same  form  is  preserved  in  Kildorrery,  the  cliuroh  of 
the  oaks,  a  village  in  the  uortli  of  the  county  Cork, 
where  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  are  still  to  be  seen  i 
written  Kill-darire  in  the  Kegistry  of  Clonmacnoise. 
Carrigdarrery  in  the  parish  of  Ktlmnrry  in  Cork, 
the  rock  of  the  oaks.  We  have  one  notable  example 
of  t)i6  preservation  of  the  full  ancient  proauuciatioii 
in   Lough  BGrra^arn.  vci  "^eBSaa&ft.'iR,  Vasea  ttiaU 
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name,  as  used  in  the   aunals   is  Loch  Dairhhreoc 
the  lake  of  the  oaks. 

Sail  or  nil  [rawl]  is'  another  torm  for  an  oak,  which 

J  find  need  in  the  beat  authorities  ;  and  it  often  oo- 
ours  in  names,  but  nearly  always  in  the  genitive  form, 
rdhich  [rawlagh].    Dnimralla  near  Newtown  Butler  J 
in  Fermanagh  is  written  by  theFour  Masters,  Dniiin-  j 
rdhch,  the  ridge  of  the  oak,     Tiiere  is  a  place  in  \ 
Queen's  County  called  BalUurally,  the  town  of  the 
oak ;    another    near   Athloue,   called   Cloonrollagh 
(meadow);  and  a  third   in   Cork,   called  Ardraly 
(height).    Ilalnghan,  the  nameof  sometowrlanda  in 
Cavan  and  Monaghan ;  and  Itallagh  near  Banagher 
in  Derry,  both  signify  a  place  of  oaks. 

There  is  yet  another  word  for  an  oak,  namely,  omna; 
it  occurs  in  Cormac'a  Grlossary  and  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  but  it  is  less  used  in  names  than  the  others ; 
and  aait  is  not  liable  to  corruption,  it  is  plainly  dis- 
cernible when  it  occurs.  It  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  Portumna,  a  little  town  on  the  Galway  side  of  the  J 
Shannon,  which  the  Four  Masters  write  Porl-omna,  \ 
the  porl  or  landing  place  of  the  oak ;  it  i8  al 
in  Gortnahomna  near  Castlemartyr  in  Oork.the  field 
of  the  oak;  and  in  Drumumna  in  Clare,  oak  ridge. 

The  ash.     In  tlie  south  and  west  of  Ireland  there 
are  three  names  for  the  common  ash — all  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  original,  y\z.:—fuinme,fuiiinscanii, 
aad  fiiinnscdif  [funsha,  funahan,  funshoge] ;  the  las^  I 
wliich  is  the  most  modern,  is  almost  universally  used,  I 
and  the  others  are  nearly  forgotten.     In  the  north  j 
the/is  omitted  (see  p.  27),  and  the  word  always  em- 
ployed is  uiittiseaiin  [iioshan]. 

The  nameof  the  river  Funcheon  in  Cork— the  aah- 

Edueing  river — preBcrres  one  of  the  old  fovms  ■,  a.wi 
find  iJaJsouiFun8hinandl?UTia\i\n.ft.^,'^e'Vi'Kcas»'l 
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if  Beverol  plncea  in  ConoaTLght ;  while  tlie  nortllfl 
orm  appears  in  ITuahiaagh  and  Iiisliiaagb,  wlfl 
are  oommoti  townland  names : — nil  these  mean  h3 

ftbouuding  in  aeh  trees.  ]>'uiichoge,  wUich  has  H 
.same  aignifioation,  oMoire  id  Wexford,  and  we  d 
this  form  as  far  iiortb  as  Louth  ;  while  without  tbu 
it  becomes  Unshog  in  the  pansh  of  Tynan,  Armod 
and  Hinchoge  near  Raheny  in  Dublin.  J 

The  birch.  Bcilh  [beh],  tlie  biroh  tree ;  oognato  wm 
the  first  syllable  of  the  IjatiQ  hctula,  vrhioh  is  a  diiri| 
nutive.  Great  numbers  of  places  have  received  ti|9 
names  from  this  tree  ;  and  some  of  the  most  oomnn 
derivatives  are  Boagh,  Beliagb,  Bahagh,  Behy,  afl 
Beaghy  ;  which  are  all  modilicationa  oiBfUheach  tn 
BrAlhi'jh,  birch  land,  and  are  found  in  every  put! 
Ireland.  We  find  several  other  places  calU^  Baht^H 
Behanagh,  Beheenagh,  and  Behernagb — all  meaDtfl 
a  place  abounding  in  birch.  The  village  of  Kilfl 
heny  in  Tipperary,  near  Mitohelstown,  is  called  in  tt 
Four  Masters,  Coill-l/eilhne,  birch-wood ;  and  this  H 
terpretation  is  corroborated  by  the  fiict,  that  llie  pla| 
is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  little  river  Bi'lioaafl 
(birch -producing  river)  joins  the  Funcheon.  ■ 

In  the  end  of  names,  the  word  takes  various  fonfl 
the  moBt  common  of  which  is  lie/ii/ ;  as  we  findfl 
'Ballagbbehy  in  Limerick,  and  Ballaglmabehy  in  IjH 
I  trim,  the  birchy  mad.  Other  forms  are  eeea  ia  fl 
IfoUowiug: — tbo  Ii-ish  imrao  of  Ballybay  in  UdS 
[glian,  is  Bd-alha-batfie  [Bellabeby],  tho  ford-mofl 
rof  the  birch;  and  they  still  show  the  ford,  on  wl^| 
^  few  birches  grow,  or  grew  uolil  recunMyi  that  g^| 
^ame  to  the  town.  Aghaveain  Fennaaagh  n  olwfl 
nailed  in  the  annals,  Achiullt-bHtlte  (Four  MmU^I 
birch-  Qeld,  tho  aam^  ncmQ  ^  th^c\svi<»v^U  tu  I)(Mtt^| 
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the  onrner  of  the  hirch ;  Kilbaha  in  Kerry  and  Clare, 
hirch  wood. 

The  ehn.  Tim  tree  ia  denoted  by  leamh  [lav], 
whii?!i  has  relatives  in  several  other  languages,  such 
as  Latin  iibints,  Ang-Sax.  dim,  Eng.  elm,  &c.  The 
simple  Irish  form  ia  hardly  ever  heard  in  the  present 
spoken  language,  the  diminutiye  leamhan  [lavaun] 
bein^  used  in  the  south,  and  skamhan  [slavan]  in  the 
north.  These  worda  enter  largely  into  names,  and 
are  suhject  to  some  ourioua  tranaformations ;  but  the 
most  general  recognisable  forms  are  kfa»,  leevan,  and 
hvaun,  which  are  generally  terminations,  and  signify 
abounding  in  elms. 

In  the  parish  of  Inishmaosaint  iu  Fermanagh,  there 
is  a  place  called  Gienlevaii.  elm  glen ;  Ballylevin,  the 
town  of  elms,  iu  King'a  County  anil  Donegal ;  Lia- 
levane,  elm  fort,  in  the  parish  of  Abbeymahon,  Cork; 
Drumleevaii  in  Leitrim,  and  Dromalivaun  near 
Tarbert  in  Kerry,  elm  ridge,  The  form  with  an 
initial  H  is  often  found  in  the  northern  counties ;  aa 
in  Carriekslavan  in  Leitrim,  the  rock  of  the  elms ; 
Mullantlavan  in  the  parish  ofMagheracloone,  Mona- 
ghan,  elm  hill,  the  «  being  eolipaed — MuC -an-UUamh- 
ain  (aee  p.  23). 

The  river  Laune,  flowing  from  the  lower  lake  of 
Killamey,  is  called  Ltamhaiu  in  the  Irish  annals,  i.  e. 
the  elm  river ;  and  thia  is  its  Irish  name  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  the  nasal  sound  of  the  aspirated  wi  is 
distinctly  heard  in  the  pronunciation.  Leamhaia 
[Lavio]  is  also  the  original  name  of  the  river  Leven 
in  Scotland,  for  so  we  find  it  written  in  Irish  docn- 
iiiunts,  such  as  the  Irish  version  of  Nenuius,  &.Q-  ;and 
the  river  has  given  name  to  tlie  teiritory  of  Lennox, 

iTfllich  is  merely  a  moderu  corruption  of  itsdH- 

W^^mhna  [Ueeves' Adomnan,  p.&'i^V 
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As  a  termiDation,  the  Bunple  form  /ra»»/»  Is  seea  in 
Drumlamph,  elm  ridge,  near  Maghera  in  De 
There  is  a  derivative  term,  hamliraidhe  [Ian 
sigiiifyiug  a  place  of  elms,  which  is  anffUcised  Lcr 
in  Fermanagh  and  Donegal,  and  which  also  ( 
name  to  Mullanalainphry,  a  townland  near  Dor 
town,  the  littlo  hill  of  (he  elms.  Lavagh,  the  I 
form  t}{  Lf/iiti/tiirh,  a  place  of  elms,  ia  the  nan 
snme  townlnnds  in  the  midland  and  western  oouofl^^ 
The  ohlicjue  form  Leamhaidh  [Lavy :  Bee  p.  34},  u 
very  correctly  anglicised  Lavey,  the  nam©  of  a  pamfa 
in  Cavan ;  and  with  the  aspirated  m  restored  (see  p. 
44),  we  eee  the  same  word  in  Lammy,  the  name  of 
some  townlands  in  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh. 

An  elm  wood  was  called  Lcamhclmll  [lavwbill], 
and  this  compound,  subject  to  various  nlteratioM^ 
exists  at  the  present  day,  showing  where  these  ■» 
formerly  flourished.  The  usual  anglicised  foni 
Laughil,  Laghil,  Laghile,  Loghill,  and  Long] 
the  names  of  many  places  io  the  middle,  souUi, 
west  of  Ireland  ;  Ctoonlaughil  in  Leitrim  and  Sligo, 
the  meadow  of  the  e!m  wood.  But  the  most  ourious 
transformation  is  liongfiold  (for  which  aee  p.  40) ; 
Tyrone,  near  Lough  Neagh,  oooura  a  kind  of  l 
morphio  form  in  Magheralamfleld  the  plain  o 
elm  wood. 

The  yew.     Of  al!  European  trees  the  yew  isl 
lieved  to  attain  the  greatest  age ;  there  arc  sevenil 
individual  yews  in  England  which  are  undoubtedly 
as  old  as  the  Chriaticin  era,  and  some  are  believecl^ 
be  much  older.     We  have  some  very  old  yew^ 
Ireland  also ;  one,  for  instance,  at  Clontarf,  oofl  || 
bably  reached  the  age  of  sis  or  seven  hundnsd  y 
and  at  the  rumni  «ioa\X«  »i?  &:a%Unu.nura  (Btld  Ou 
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seen  one  venerable  solitary  yew,  the  sole  Burvivor  ofl 
those  thftt  gave  name  to  tlie  place,  wliioh  oannot  ba 
leas  than  1000  years  old. 

"We  have  two  words  for  the  yew  tree,  evidently  of 
the  Bame  origin,  and  both  very  common  in  names, 
viz.  eu  [o  or  yo]  and  iuhhar  [oor  or  ytirej.  E6  is 
common  to  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Classioal  lan- 
guages : — Low  Lat.  ivm,  Pr .  if,  Welsh  yic,  Arm.  ivin ; 
Ang.-Sox.  iV,  Eng.  yeic.  "As  the  yew  ia  dietin- 
guiahed  by  its  remarkable  longevity,  one  may  con- 
jecture a  connection  of  the  O.  H.  German  iica  with 
ilea  eternity,  Gr.  a*iOn,  Lat.  avam,  Goth  ait'«"[Eng. 
age  and  ever]  (Piotet,  "Originea  ").  Cormac  mao 
Cullenan  mode  the  same  observation  a  thousand  years 
ago  in  his  Glossary,  when  he  derived  iuhhar  from  e6, 
ever,  and  barr,  top,  "  because  it  never  loses  its  top  [  ^^j 

*3.  it  is  ever-greea."  ^^Hj 

In  the  seventh  century,  St-  Colman,  an  Irish  monk,  ^^H 
ving  retired  from  the  see  of  Lindlsfame,  returned  ^^H 
his  native  country,  and  erected  a  monastery  at  a  ^^^ 
place  called  Ma/jh-ro  or  Magi'o  (Bede),  the  plain  of 
the  yews,  in  which  he  settled  a  number  of  English 
monks  whom  lie  had  brought  over  with  him.     For 
many  ages  afterwards,  this  monastery  woa  oonatantly 
resorted  to  by  monks  from  Britain,  and  henoe  it 
is  generally  called  in  the  annals  Magheo-nft-Saxnn 
i.  e.  Mayo  of  the  Saaons.   The  ruina  of"  the  old  abbey 
still  remain  at  the  village  ;  and  from  this  place  the 
county  Mayo  derives  its  name.     Mayo  is  aleo  the 
name  of  several  other  places,  and  in  all  cases  it  has  ^^^ 
the  same  signi&cation.     There  is  a  parish  in  Ciare,-^^H 
taking  its  name  from  an  old  church,  called  in  tha^^^H 
anuab  Magh-tied,  now  Moyuoe,  wliich  is  the  samaf^m 

Eie  as  Mayo,  only  with  the  addition  of  tUft«ciC^l\a^^^ 
genitive  pliiral.    Tha  ■wot4  tb  ia  "S's^l  ■s\\aM.-»^ 
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E'esented  ty  o  or  of  bs  a  terminatioii,  aa  in  K3M 
ongford.   CW-M   (O'CI.   Cal),  the   churoh  (  " 
yewa  :  Gleno  and  Glenon,  jfew  glen. 

The  oompound  fochaiU  [nhill],  signifying  yew  wd 
in  various  modern  forms  given  names  to  a  great  ma 
places.     The  best  known  is  Youghnl  at  the  motitU 
the  Blackwater  (iforArtiV/;  Four  Mast.),  which  v 
oaHed  from  an  ancient  yew  wood  that  grew  c 
ihill  slope  where  the  town  now  stands ;  and  evt 
iome  of  the  old  yews  remain  there.     The  te 
more  oommon,  howeTer,  in  the  form  Ogliill.  wEiid 
'the  name  of  about  twenty  townlands  in  viiriousoi 
ties.   It  occurs  in  Tipperory  as  Aughall,  and  in  D, 
ras  Aughil ;  the  plural  forms,  Oghilly,  Oghly,  J 
Aghilly  (yew  woods),  are  found  in  Galway  and  1 
negal ;  and  the  English  plural,  Auehils  and  Agtij' 
in  Kerry  and  Cork.     Donohill  in  Tipperarj',  tho  1, 
'  tress  of  the  yew  wood ;  the  parish  of  CloonoghiU 
Sligo  is  called  in  "Hy  Fiachrach"  C!iiaui-eorfui 
the  meadow  of  the  yew  wood ;  and  there  is  anoq 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Iloscommon ;  while  f 
form  Clonoghill  is  found   in   King's  oDd  Uufll 
.Counties- 

The  other  term,  iub)im;  is  the  word  now  i 
the  spoken  language,  and  it  is  still  more  comi 
local  nomenclature  than  (-6.   As  a  temtinatioQ  il 
curs  in  the  form  of  -tin;  or  with  the  article  -hi 
in  great  numberB   of  names   all  over  the  oonnl 
.  Terenure  is  a  place  near  Dublin  whose  name  iifa 
fles  tho  land  of  the   y^v  [Tir-an-kibhair],  andl 
demesne  contains,  or  contained  until  lately, 
very  large  yew  trees.     The  village — now  n  euljl 
of  Dubha — that  was  built  on   this  townlaad, '' 
called  from  iVa  rW^«,  "S^ia\vTi%Jjstn!i,\  Wt  tihiv  ( 
taete  of  tlie  X'^esen^  v^^^^'^'"^^^  -KafeMS*."*- 
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Dame  Terennre,  and  *'  Eoundtown"  is  now  fast 
into  disuse.  Ballymire  and  Ballinuxe,  the  name  oi 
a  great  many  places,  yew-town  ;  Alianm-e,  the  ford 
of  the  yew.  lu  tho  pai-ish  of  Killelogh,  London- 
derry, tliere  is  a  townland  called  Gortitiiire,  which 
I  the  i'our  Maalors  call  Gori-an-hihhaii;  the  field  of 
ibe  yew  ;  and  this  is  also  the  name  of  Eeveral  other 
iownlands-  There  are  many  old  churches  giving 
VftneB  to  townlanda  and  pai-ishes,  called  Killure  and 
jEillannre,  the  church  of  iho  yew,  no  douht  from  the 
common  practice  of  planting  yew  trees  near  churches. 
^e  townland  and  parish  of  TJregare  in  Limerick, 
inuBt  have  received  the  name  from  Bome  remariahle 
yew  tree,  for  the  name  ia  Ivbhur-g/iearr  [Yure-yar], 
short  yew. 

Newry  in  Down,  was  anciently  called  lubhar-cinn- 
Iragha  [yure-kintraw],  the  yew  tree  at  the  head  of 
the  strand,  of  which  the  oldest  form  ia  found  in  the 
Leahhar  ua  hUidhre,  viz.,  Ihtir-riud-trachla.  It  ap- 
pears by  a  curious  entiy  in  the  Four  Masters  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  tree  planted  by  St.  Patrick/ 
and  which  continued  to  flourish  for  7U0  years  after 
him  : — "  A.D.  1162.  The  monastery  of  the  monks  at 
Jiib/iitr-cinn-/ragfia  was  burned,  with  all  its  furniture 
and  books,  (ii:d  also  the  yew  which  St.  I'atriek  him- 
self had  planted."  The  tree  must  have  been  situated 
near  the  highest  point  to  which  the  tide  riBes,  for  thia 
is  what  the  word  ffai«j-/raj^ a,  strand-head,  denotes. 
In  after  ages,  the  full  name  was  shortened  to  Iwbhat; 
which  by  prefixing  the  article  (p.  2ii),  and  making 
some  other  alterations,  was  reduced  to  the  preBent_ 
name.  ■ 

We  have  also  other  places  called  Newry ;  and  thtf 
shortened  form,  Nure,  is  the  name  of  several  towu- 
lands.     Uragh,  a  place  aboua^ng  m  -^evftiSs.  w«i«»- 
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times  met  witli,  and  the  eama  came,  by  the  ottr 
of  the  nrtiolo  (p.  2;i),  becomes  Newragh,  whL_ 
many  oases,  espeoially  iu  the  Leinster  couutisd 

joiTupted  to  Newrath. 

T/w  quicken  tree.     Caert/iaitin  [keeran  o       

is  the  Irish  word  for  the  qiiioken  tree,  mouctftin  ■ 
or  rowan  tree.  It  enters  into  names  verj  oft«D,  bi  1 
the  form  of  Keeran,  which  is  tlie  name  of  several  town- 
lands;  but  it  undereoes  many  other  modificatioDii, 
Buoh  OS  Keerban  in  Louth ;  Carban  in  Kerry,  as  in 
case  of  the  river  Carhan  (quicken-tree  river),  at 
Cahersiveen  ;  Keraiie  and  Keraun  in  Tipperary  and 
King's  County : — all  these  places  must  have  produced 
this  tree  in  abundance,  for  the  names  mean  simply 
mountain  ash-  Driimkeeran,  the  ridge  of  the  quiekfto 
tree,  is  the  name  of  a  lilloge  in  Leitrim,  of  a  panab  i 
in  Fermanagh,  andof  several  townlandsin  thenoi" 

rn  counties. 

T/ie  holhj.  This  tree  is  denoted  by  CuillioH[ 
lion],  which,  oa  a  root  word,  is  very  widely  diff 
over  the  country,  and  is  in  general  very  easily  re. 
nised.  There  are  fifteen  townlands,  all  iu  tie  ITIil 
counties,  called  Cnllion,  signifying  holly  or  ho9 
land ;  another  form,  CuUen,  is  the  name  of  a  pan 
in  Cork,  and  of  some  townlands  in  other  ooima 
Cullen  in  Tipperary  is  called  by  the  Four  Masq 
CuilUaim-O-gCuanaeh  [0-goonagh],  from  tijoold  fl 
ritory  of  Coonagh,  to  which  it  must  have  form^ 
belonged.  This  word  enters  into  numerous  m 
pounds,  but  generally  in  the  form  rnlUa :  as  in  Drt 
oullen  in  King's  County,  Driiiiii-aiiUinn  [Four  Ma< 
holly  ridge;  Moycullen  in  Giilway,  the  plain  ofho] 
Knockacullen,  holly  hill.  Many  havo  heltATed  ^ 
Slievo  GnUvou  \a  A.\\uti.^h  took  its  noma  from] 
treat  artificot  G\Ami^»  ■<«\\.<i\wA\w!i,\rrt.ghti(i.^« 
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2nd  8er.,  o.  viii).  But  if  this  were  the  oaae,  the 
ancient  name  should  be  written  Sliabk-Culainn ; 
whereas  we  know  that  in  the  oldest  and  best  autho- 
ritieB,  it  ia  Sliabh-Cnillinn,  which  admits  of  only  one 
interpretation,  the  mountain  of  holly.  There  are  two 
derivatives  of  tliia  word,  Cullenagh  and  Oullentragh 
or  Cullentra,  which  gives  names  to  about  sixty  town- 
lands  and  villages;  tLe  former  is  more  usual  in  tbe 
south,  and  the  latter  in  the  north ;  and  both  were 
originally  applied  to  a  place  abounding  in  holly.  M 
Tfie  hazel.  This  tree  was  formerly  held  in  great  I 
estimation  in  Ireland :  we  are  told  that  Mao  Guill  V 
(literally  "son  of  the  hazel"),  one  of  the  three  last 
kings  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns,  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  worshipped  the  hazel.  When  the  old  writers 
record,  as  they  frequently  do,  that  the  country  pros- 
pered under  the  benigu  rule  of  a  good  king,  they 
usually  state,  as  one  of  the  indications  of  plenty,  that 
the  hazeU  bended  with  abundance  of  nuts;  and  the 
salmon  that  ate  the  nuls  which  fell  from  the  nine 
hazel  trees  growing  round  certaiu  great  river  foun- 
tains, became  a  "salmon  of  knowledge ; "  for  whoever 
took  and  ate  one  of  these  fish,  became  immediately 
pspired  with  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
V  Coll  is  the  Irish  word  for  a  hazel,  corresponding 
Jfcth  Lat,  cori/lus.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  modem  forms  of  this  word  from  tlioae  of  several 
others ;  in  the  beginning  of  names  it  is  usually  re- 
presented by  coll,  col,  cole,  cull,  and  ail,  but  some  of 
these  syllables  are  often  of  doubtful  signification. 
Cullane  and  Cullaun  are  the  names  of  some  town- 
lauds  in  Kilkenny  and  the  Munater  counties ;  Cullan 
I  oocurs  in  Mayo  ;  and  CoUon  is  a  village  and  narijih 
^^b  Louth :  all  these  signify  a  place  wh.OT%  W1s^». 
^Boir.     Tbe  name  of  the  ce\e\)ia.^ei  ^ji^feNa  'iiiSiBa.  \-q. 
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Clare  Las  the  same  signifloatiori;  for  it  i«  i 
Collitii  iu  tlie  old  ftutlioritiea.     Colkhoilf  [a\. 
hozel  wood,  like  leainh-choili  (p,  508)   ie  BubjeoE  b 
considerable  variations  of  form  :  as  CullaliiU,  we  find 
it  in  Tipperary  and  Queen's  County ;  ColeMU  in  _ 
Donegal,  King's  County,  Longford,   and 
and  Callowhill  in  Fennitnagtii  Leitrim,  Moqm 
and  Wicklow. 

As  a  termination,  tlio  word  coli  takes  the  difl 
forms,  -h/lf,  -ijuiU,  and  •^aylf,  all  representiiM 
genitive,  c/(iV/;  Barnakyle  near  Mungret  i 
rick,  and  Bamaooyle  in  AVioklow,  hazel  gap ;  J 
quill   in  Tipporary,  CamquiU   In  Mouaghuifl 
Lisaquill  iu  Ijongford  and  Monaghan,  the  1 
earn,  and  tlio  fort,  of  Hie  hazel- 

TXc  nkhr.      This  tree  is   called  fiam  [f« 
Irish ;  but  in  the  present  Bpoken  language  ths^ 
nutive  Jhtrij'is  (farnoge)  is  aln-ays  used.     Tap 
laliles  fiii-n  and /cj-n,  which  are  found  in 

every  part  of  Ireland,  indicate  the  prevalence  C        

tree :  thus  we  have  several  places  called  Fomagl^ 
i'emagh,  and  Forney,  denoting  a  place  producing 
alders;  and  Faraane  and  Fanioge  are  used  in  the 
same  sense.  Ferns  in  Wesfoid  is  well  known  in 
ecclesiastical  and  other  records  by  the  name  of  Feanta 
— i.  e.  alders,  or  a  place  abounding  in  alders.  (Jlu 
fame,  a  beautiful  valley  near  Manorhamilton,  i8«  " 
by  the  Pour  Masters  Gkann-feartm,  the  alder  i 
Wlien  the  /is  eclipsed  (p.  22),  the  tomundT 
-tiararn,  -narcni,  •niirariin,  Ac.,  are  formed  :  C 
Donegal  and  Gortnavornoge  in  Tip] 


alder  field ;  Lecknavama  in  Gal  way,  the  Ui 
the  alders. 
Tho  ccletTaVfei  tertV^wrj  aC  Varney  in  Moi 


AP.  viii.]  Plants.  61fl  J 

and  other  Irieh  dociunentB,  wliicb  was  softened  down  ] 
to  the  present  form  by  the  aspiration  of  the  m  and  g 
This  name  signifieB  aldor  plain ;  and  oveii  bo  late  as  I 
the  flcventeenth  century,  the  alder  woods  remained  1 
Iq  considerable  abundance  (Bee  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley's  | 
acoount  of  the  barony  of  Parney,  page  1).  I 

The  apple  free.     Ahhtill  or  uhhatl  signifies  both  an  I 
apple  and  an  apple  tree  : — pronouneed  owl  or  ool,  and  I 
Bometimes  avel.    The  ancient  Irish  fonn,  as  foiind  la  * 
the  Zeuss  MS8.,  ia  abull,  which  corresponds  with  the 
Ang.-Sas,  appel,  Eng.  apple. 

This  word  enters  largely  into  local  names,  and 
very  often  assumes  the  forma  ofc/,  ool,  ou-le,  &o. 
Aghowie  in  Wieklow  is  called  in  Irish  dooumenta 
Ac/iadfi-abfifa,  the  field  of  the  apple  trees ;  the  same 
name  is  found  in  Fermanagh,  in  the  slightly  difi'erent 
form  Aghyowle;  and  in  lieitrim  Aghyowla.  Bally- 
hooly  on  the  Blackwater,  below  Mallow,  is  called  in 
the  Book  of  Liamore,  Alh-ubhla  [Ahoola},  the  ford 
of  the  apples ;  and  the  present  name  was  formed  by 
prefixing  Bafly: — Baila-afha-itbhla  (aovf  pronounced 
BUia-hoola),ih.9  town  of  the  apple  ford. 

In  many  places,  and  especially  in  some  parts  of 
the  north,  the  word  abhall  is  uaed  in  the  sense  of 
"  orchard ; "  as,  for  instanoe,  in  Avalrengh  in  Mo- 
naghnn,  gray  orchard ;  Annahavil  in  Londonderry 
and  Tyrone,  the  marsh  of  the  orchard.  Very  much 
the  same  meaning  has  Oola  on  the  Limerick  and 
"Waterford  railway,  which  preserves  exactly  the  sound 
of  the  Irish  name,  UUila,  i.  e.  apple  trees,  or  a  plaoe 
of  apples. 

The  proper  and  usual  word  for  an  orchard,  how- 
ever, ia  a/i/iitlffhori  [oulart],  literally  apple-garden, 
which  is  of  pretty  frequent  Qcawttenjaa,  ft\Sii«*.  •«* 
SOJ7J&  niriations  of  tipoUing.  TW  rdceS.  wnKnusa- Vsroi. 
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IB  Oulaii,  the  name  of  several  places  in  Wexford ; 
Ballinoulart  in  Wexford  and  King's  County,  and 
Balljwhollart  in  Down,  both  siguiij  tlie  town  of  tlie 
orchard.  Aoolhor  form  appears  in  KnockuUard  in 
Carlow,  orchard  hill ;  but  Ullard  in  Ivilkeniiy  has  n  , 
different  origin. 

The  elder  Iree.  The  elder  or  boortree  is  called  Iroum 
or  irom,  gen.  (raim  [trim].  Ths  best  known  plaoo 
named  from  this  tree  is  Trim  in  Meath,  which  wu 
80  called  from  the  elder  trees  that  grew  near  the 
old  ford  across  the  Boyne :  it  is  called  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh  Vadum-Truimm,  a  half  translation  of  \tt 
Irisli  name,  A/h-Truim,  the  fonl  of  the  hoortrees,  of 
which  only  the  latter  part  has  been  retained.  Wo 
liave  numerous  names  terminating  in  -(rim  and  'Irimf 
which  always  represent  the  genitive  of  from  ;  Gnl- 
1  trim  in  Meath,  once  a  place  of  some  importance,  ii 
I  called  in  the  annals,  Cnla-lruim,  the  calhir  or  holm 
of  the  elder ;  GortTunatrime  near  EmI.y  in  Tipperary, 
the  yort  or  field  of  the  bottom  land  {hun)  of  the 
elder.  The  old  name  of  the  mountain  now  oallod 
Bossy  Bell,  near  Newtownstewart,  was  SUabh-trui 
(Four  it.),  the  mountain  of  the  elder. 

A  place  where  elders  grow  is  often  called  troitU 
'  [trtimmera],  from  wliioh  Trummery  in  Antrim  ■ 
I  ri?es  its  name ;  it  is  shortenetl  to  Trummer,  i 
I  name  of  a  little  island  in  the  Clare  port  of  the 
I  non  ;  and  in  Wexford  it  takes  the  form  of  Trim 
J  Tromdn,  a  diminutive  of  (romm,  meaning  eitl 
I  eider  tree  or  a  place  producing  elder,  has  given  r 
I  to  Tromaun  in  Boscommon,  to  Tromman  in  Met 
I  and  to  Trumman  in  Donegal. 

The  blackthorn.     Draeiijhran\Avhea.a]  Iftllio  I 
—ihoni  or  eloB-WftV*,  \Itv>i  iA.Wi\'&i  ^wrav  < 


^ik 


I  CHAP.  VIII.]  Pltuth. 

I  drain.  The  Bimple  word  gives  names  to  sevei 
plaoes  in  Antrim,  Derry,  and  Tjrone,  now  oallej 
Dreen,  Drain,  nnd  Drains,  i.  e.  blaok-thom.  Drinaa 
near  Kinsaley  in  DuLiin  is  called  Draighnen  by  the 
Foiir  Masters,  i.  e.  a  place  producing  black-tborns. 
This  diminutive  form  is  mucb  more  cotamon  tban  the 
primitive,  and  in  mo8t  parts  of  Ireland  the  sloe-buab 
IB  called  drinan,  or  driiian-dontt  (brown).  It  gives 
names  to  various  places  now  called  Dreenan,  Drin- 
ane,  and  Drinaun.  The  adjective  form,  dracighn- 
each,  and  its  diminutive,  draeiijhneachdti,  are  also  very 
common  a.«  townland  names,  in  tbe  modern  forms, 
Dreenagb,  Drinagh,  Drinj-,  and  iJrinaghan — signi- 
fying a  place  abounding  in  sloe-bushea ;  Aghadreen- 
agb,  Aghadreenttn,  Agbadrinagb,  and  Aghadreen, 
are  the  names  of  townlanda  in  various  counties,  all   ^^ 

»     meaning  the  iield  of  the  sloe  bushes.  j^H 

The  sloe  is  designated  by  the  Irish  word  irim^^H 
[arny],  which  is  found  pretty  often  in  the  end  of^^| 
names,  in  the  form  of  -antcy.     For  the  original  name 
of  Killarney  in  Kerry,  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  any  written  authority ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
to  question  the  opinion  already  advanced  by  otberSf    ^^ 
that  tlie  Irish  name  is  Ci7^-ai*f7/f?cii//(,  the  church  of  thaJ^H 
sloes.    This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  frequenc^'^^H 
of  the  same  termination :  thus  we  have  a  Killamey  u>-^^| 
Kilkenny,  another  in  Boscommon,  and  a  third  near 
Bray  in  Wicklow.   NearCloues,  there  is  a  townland 
oalledMagheramy,  the  plain  of  the  sloes;  Clonamey 
^^.in  "Westmeath  and  Cavan,  sloe-meadow ;  Mullorney 
^^Bon  Kildare,  the  summit  of  the  sloes,  &c. 
^^^^  The  tc/tite  thorn  or  /iiir  tree — Irish,  xceach  [skagh]. 
^^^prom  these  thorn  bushes,  bo  plentifully  difi'used  over 
^^^bie  whole  country,  a  vast  number  of  ^laii«%  U&'^q.'c^ 
^^BwVed  ibeiT  names.    There  aie  ■Q,M-ni«t(>Ms'v»"«'(iv*»^ 


%1S 
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[part] 


I  called  Skagh,  Skea,  and  Skeagh,  i-  e.  simply  a  t 
I  bush  ;  and  these,  idoiig  with  the  shorter  fona.  - 
1  begin  tho  names  of  many  others,  saoh  as  8k< 
1  anore  in  Cork,  the  bush  of  tlio  gold,  and  Sken 
■  in  Tyrone,  of  tho  silver — both  probably  ao  i 
I  because  tho  bushes  marked  the  spots  whero  tha  pea- 
1  Bantry  dreamed  of,  and  dug  for  money. 

As  a  termination,  the  word  takos  these  same  fonn^ 
in  addition  to  several  others,  such  as  -aiv,  -iJukt^ 
skek;/,  &e. ;  as  in  Gortnaskeagh,  Gortaaskehy,  i 
Gortnaskey,  all  which  are  the  names  of  townloi 
and  signify  the  field  ol  the  white-thorns  ;_  Tnllg 
skeagh,  and  EnocknaakeHgh,  both  signifying  w» 
thorn  hill ;  Bauuskeha  in  Kilkenny,  the  groen  q 
of  the  bush ;  Aglinaskeha.  Aghnaskeagh.  and  Aglj 
skew,  bushy  field  (achadU) ;  Clonskeagh  in  Di^ 
and  Cloonskeagh  in  Mayo,  tho  chon  or  meadow  oh 
white-thom  buahes.  Lisnaskea  in  Fermanagh  | 
fort  of  the  bush),  took  its  name  from  tlie  oelebi 
tree  called  Sccnth-rjhahhm,  under  which  the  Ma( 
used  to  be  inaugurated.  There  oro  some  pliw 
Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone,  called  Sk*j 
and  we  have  soveral  townlands  with  tlio  naar 
Skeheen,  both  these  signifying  a  little  bush, 
little  bushy  brake.  Skehanagh  and  fikahanaf 
bushy  place,  are  the  names  of  townlands  m  i 
part  of  Ireland,  except  Ulstsr- 

The  furzp.  Aifemn  [attan]  is  our  word  fol 
furze ;  old  Irish,  ait-tm  (Cor.  Gl.),  Welsh  "''A»«^ 
it  is  found  chiefly  as  a  termination  in  two  diW 
forms,  -attiti,  and  •ailina-  The  first  is  seen  inj 
attin,  the  name  of  some  plnoea  in  Lttiiiuriok,  V 
low,  and  Wexford,  signifying    the    corner 

fttbd  game  as  Baiiyttiaa-V^i^'^  "'^i*^* 


,I.J 


Phiih. 


tlUiia11.ia  ill  Waferford  and  Tipperary,  tlie  towQ 

the  fiirzQ.     Tlie  Irisii  scholar  witl  remark  that  In 

lese  Dames  the  word  is  used  ia  the  masoulme  in  tlie 

ith,  and  in  the  fominiDa  iu  the  north  and  west ; 

id  I  may  remark  Iiere,  onoe  for  all,  that  I  have  also 

pbserved  this  diiferenco  of  gender  inflexion  according 

to  locality,  in  cnae  of  the  names  of  some  other  natural 

productions. 

The  Itealh.     Thfi  eommon  heath — erka  itihjniHs—W 
is  denoted  hy  the  word  fraech;  as  may  be  expected,^ 
it  enters  extensively  into  names,  and  oftener  as  a  ter-l 
mination  than  otherwise.   In  the  beginning  of  names,.  W 
id  when  it  stands  alone,  it  is  usually  represented  by 
iagli  and  Freugli ;  thus  FreaghUIaun  is  the  name 
several  little  islands  round  various  parts  of  the 
signifying    heathy   island  ;    I'reaghmt 
Westmeath,    and    Freughmore    in    Tyrone,   great  J 
heath.     We  find,  however,  Freeduif — black  heath— 
in  Armagh  and  C'avan,  the  same  as  Freaghdulf  in  I 
Tipperary. 

Aa  B,  termination  it  takes  tho  form  ~/j-ee,  which  I 
exactly  represents  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  genitive,  f 
frneig/i,     Inishfree,  a  little  island  iu  Lough  Gill,  ia  1 
palled  by  the  Four  Masters,  lukfiarich,  heathy  is- 
land ;  and  there  are  islands  of  the  same  name  off  the 
coast  of  Donegal,  and  elsewhere,     Coolfroe,  heathy 
er,  is  a  townland  near  Dallyorgau  in  Limerick-  I 
»n  the  article  is  used,  the,/' disappears  by  aspirsi- 1 
(p.  20),  and  the  word  becomes  -rre  ;  but  then  I 
syllable  is  often  also  tJio  modern  form  of  nV//!,  al 
ig: — Thus  ISallinree,  which  ia  tho  name  of  aboi  ' 
;dozen  townlands,  might  represent  either  Baite-ai 
■  \  the  town  of  the  king,  or  IiaUc-(in-/Aracig/>,  of  the^ 
ither. 
The  dinunutives/rapt/tdji  and.  /i-ai.'diin]—^''^-'\i« 


Phy'nc:il  P^nUu 


[n 


oipally  the  former — are  used  to  deooto  the  bill 
,  or  whortleberry,  or  "hurt,"  as  it  is  oa.lled  oi  __ 
great  part  of  Miin^ter,  a  contraction  of  "  hartls  " 
"  whortle."  In  other  pajta  of  Ireland,  these  bm 
get  their  proper  Irish  name ;  and  the  citizens  of  D{ 
lin  are  well  accuatomed  to  see  "  fraughana  "  expo 
for  sale  in  baskets,  by  women  who  pick  them  on 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Freahanes  and  Frehans,  i.  e. 
whortleberrieB,  are  the  names  of  two  townlands,  one 
near  Ross  Carberrj,  the  other  in  Tipperary  ;  and  by 
ft  change  of  ch  to  /  (p.  52),  it  becomes  Freffans  in 
Meath.  On  the  Northern  side  of  Seefiu  mountain 
over  Gleooaheen  in  Limerick,  there  is  a  deep 
called  Lyrenafreaghaun,  which  repreaimU  the 
ZrfirfAar-iia-M/cflMAttn,  the  river- branchof  the  wh( 
berries ;  and  it  produces  them  as  plentifully  to-(l»yj 
when  it  got  the  name.  Kilnafrehan  in  Wtfterfoi 
and  Kylefireaghane  in  Tipperary,  bilberry  vrood . 
Binnafreaghan  in  Tyrone,  the  peak  of  the  whortle- 
berries. 

The  ivy.  The  different  kinds  of  ivy  are  denoted  by 
the  term  eidhne&n  [ine-auo],  wliich  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  older  form  ed-'ii,  as  given  in  Cormac's  Glossuy 
Welsh  eiiii/eu:  lu  its  simple  form  it  gives  t 
to  Inan  in  Meath,  and  to  Inane  in  Cork  and 
perary,  both  meaning  an  ivy-covered  place. 
adjective  form  fid/inach  [inagh],  abounding  in  ii 
is,  however,  much  more  common,  and  it  occur*  m 
MSS.  of  authority.  There  is  a  river  in  Clare  oalled 
Inagh,  from  which  a  parish  takes  name,  and 
river  in  Donegal,  flowing  into  luvur  Bay, 
Eany  (which  gives  name  to  Glunoany,  "' 
wliicb  it  flows),  both  of  which  the  Four 
mention  by  V\ie  nwuft  «K  EulKix^n-cK^i..  «.  the  i\ 
duoiog  rivet. 


lAP.  «.] 
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e  celebrated  monastery  of  Clonenagh  in  Uueen's 
Jounty  was  founded  by  St.  Fintao  in  the  miiMle  of 
be  sixth  oeutury.  It  is  called  in  O'Clery's  Calendar 
tod  other  Irish  dooumentB,  Clitam-cidhncch,  which,  ia 
_  *  a  Latin  Life  of  the  founder  is  translated  Latibnlum 
hedcrosiiM,  the  retreat,  (i.  e.  the  cloon)  of  the  ivy.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  epithet  is  as  appli- 
cable to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  St,  FJntan  ;  for 
the  place  produces  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy,  whicliH 
olothes  the  gable  of  the  old  ohuroh,  and  all  the  treei 
in  the  neighbourhood. 


I 


CHAPTEK  IX. 


H\rE   ANu    Fosrnc 


KA  reai,  or  fancied  resemblance  to  different  parts 
the  humaa  body,  has  originated  a  great  variety 
topographical  names  all  over  the  country.  Most 
the  bodily  members  have  been  turned  to  account 
this  manner :  and  the  natural  features  compared  witi 
and  named  from  them,  are  generally,  but  not  alwayi 
hills. 

T/ie  head.  The  word  eeann  [can],  a  head,  ia  used'' 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Englisli  word,  to  deuota 
the  head,  front,  or  highest  part  of  anything  ;  and  it 
II  oommonly  appears  ia  anglicised  names,  in  the  forms 
■^^nojj.  ken,  kin.  There  is  a  place  near  Callan  in  Kil- 
^^Kenny  called  Cannafaby,  wiiose  Irish  name  is  Ceann- 
^^^a-/ailAche,  the  head  of  the  eserciae-green ;  Kinoon 
^Hh  Mayo  and  Armagh,  the  hound's  head,  so  callec' 
^^Hrom  some  peculiarity  of  shape ',  I^ukx^,^^^ 
^K- 2u77 ;  KiDturk,  the  head  or  \uW  ^A  V\wi V«-t. 


noon 
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The  hi^heet  point  raaolied  by  the  tide  in  ft  rivei;! 
was  sometimes  desigaatod  by  the  term  c^ann-man 
i.  e.  the  head  of  the  eea ;   &0111  a  Bpot  of  this  kind  0 
the  river  Roughly,  the  town  of  Xeiimart?  la  KcrrfJ 
received  its  name;  imd  ICinvarra  iu  Galwajr origbrfl 
nated  in  t]ie  sanio  wny,  for  the  Four  Mastcis  call  it 
Ccaitnmfidra.     Another  oompound,  ccauiisai/e   [can- 
eaulyl,  also  used  to  espress  the  same  idea,  means 
literally  the  head  of  the  briuo,  aiid  from  this  we  bars 
the  name   of  Kiiisale  in   Cork,  of  ICinsalebeg  tnj 
Waterford  {bi-ij,  little,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  f 
ceding),  of  Kinsaley,  a  parish  north  of  Dublin ; 
of  Xintale  in  the  parish  of  Killygarvan  in  Donegi 
in  which  last  the  s  is  eoUpsed  by  t. 

The  forehead  is  denoted  iii  Irieh  by  the  word  eiid 
[odan],  which  is  used  topographically  to  signifyl 
bill  brow.     There  is  a  small  town  in  KiDf^'s  Oound 
another  in  Antrim,  and  half  a  dozen  ton'olnnds 
several  counties,  colled  Edenderry;  all  of  wfaioh 
from  the  Irish  Endau-doire,  the  lull  brow  of  the 
wood.     This  word,  Eden — always   with  the 
moaning —  is  much  used  in  the  northern  and  tj 
western  oounties  in  local  nomenclature  ;   it  is 
the  name  of  about  a  dozen  places ;   and  it  fomiB 
beginning  of  more  than  100  othernames.  It  is 
sionally  contracted ;  ns  in  Ednashanlnght  in  Tyroi 
the  hill  brow  of  the  old  sepulchre  (knrht). 

The  none.     Sr6n  [sronel.tlie  nose,  is  often  «pp1 
to  prominent  points  of  hills,  or  abrupt  promontorii 
and  in  this  sense  we  Bometimes  find  it  iu  towoli 
, ;  as  in  Sroonkeemgh  iu  lloscommon,  tho  ihesi 
Shronebeha  iu  Cork,  the  nose  or  point  of 
iirch. 

The  throat.    T^ve  "HOti  hvaqhad   [braodl,  w] 
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opplied  to  a  gorgo  or  doeply-cut  glen ;  and  of  tl 
application,  tho  river  and  valley  of  the  Braid  m 
jBallymeua  in  Antrim,  form  a  very  oliaracteristio  ex- 
ample. Tie  diraioutive  Bradoge,  little  gorge,  is  the 
name  of  a  small  stitam  flowing  by  Grangegorman 
into  the  Lifi'ey  on  the  north  side  of  Dublin,  and  of 
another  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Bundoran  in  Donegal ; 
and  the  same  word  gives  name  to  a  townland  in 
Monaghan  now  called  Lraddocks.  Sconuich  ia  an- 
other term  for  the  windpipe ;  it  is  applied  to  a  re- 
markable gleii  cut  through  tlio  liiils  near  Tallaght 
in  Dublin,  now  culled  the  gap  of  Ballinoscomey,  i.e. 
the  town  of  the  gorge ;  aud  there  ia  a  place  called 
Soomagh  on  the  Lee,  three  miles  above  Ballincollig. 
TJte  a/ioiililfii:  Gtiala  or  giialaim  [goola,  goolonj 
eigniiiea  the  shoulder,  and  was  often  applied  to  a  hilt 
The  village  of  Shaoiigolden  in  Limerick  is  called  iit^ 
Irish  autuorities,  Senn'jnalinn,  old  shoulder  or  hill^l 
and  this  is  also  the  Irish  nome  still  in  use.  ■ 

7'hi!  back.     Tho  literal  meaning  of  tho  word  (frfrfltil 
n]  is  a  back,  exactly  the  same  as  tho  Latin  cfur** 
,  with  which  it  is  also  cognate.     lu  its  local  ajvl 
ilication,  it  signifies  a  long  low  hill  or  ridge  ;  and  ■ 
It  this  sense  also  it  is  often  translated  hy  doraum. 
'\  is  one  of  the  moat  common  of  all  root  words  in 
_    ish  names ;   its  most  usual  anglicised  forma  are 
drum,  drom,  aud  iliim ;    and  these  syllables  begin 
about  2400  names  of  townlands,  towns,  and  villages, 
besides  the  countless  nonieB  that  contain  thia  very 
^^firolifio  root  otherwise  combined.     In  Munster  it  is 
^BHrygeuerallypronouncedf^ro((/»,andin  many  names 
^^K  is  modernized  accordingly. 

^^B  There  are  several  places  in  the  southern  and  weEt- 
^^■u  counties,  called  Dromada  and  Dromvtd^^.,  ^W 
^^■liBh  B&me  of  wJiich  is  Din  iiM-/liada,\t>Ti^Tv&^,  "^* 
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I  sound  of  /  beiug  whollj"  euuk  by  aspiration  (p.  I 
I  in  some  of  the  northern  oountios  the/is  retai 
and   the   name  becomes  Drinnfad.      Drum^h^ 
Queen's  County,  Drimagh  in  Wexford,  and  Dromil 
I  in  Cork,  signify  ridged  land,  a  place  full  ot  drunu^ 
ridges. 

In  many  combinations  of  this  word,  tlie  rf  sound 
is  lost  by  aspiration.     Augbrim  near  Ballinasloe  in 
Galway,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  lfi!)L,  has  its  name 
formed  in  this  way;  it  is  called  in  Irish  autlioridi 
Each-dhriiiin,  which  Colgan  translates  egui-mons,  i 
horse-hill ;  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  andentiiai 
is  well  preserved  in  the  modera.     There  ara,  hemi 
this,  about  twenty  Aughnnis  in  Ireland.  Somotin 
the  ({  sound  is  changed  to  that  of  f,  as  in  Leitrim,  I 
name  of  one  of  the  oounties.  and  of  more  than  f 
townlands  scattered  over   Ireland :  —  Liath-dhn 
(Four  Most.),  grey  ridge  (see  8heetrim,  p.  184). 
The  diminutive  Druimin  [Drimnieen],  ha£  j  ' 
nameB  to  various  places  now  called  Drimeen, 
meen,  and  Drummeen.     Dromainn  [drumin],  n 
is  perhaps  a  diiuinutire,  also  means  a  ridge,  i 
the  same  as  driiim  itself,  and  this  word  ori^Qi 
the  names  of  all  those  places  called  Dromin,  Dn 
min,  and  DmmmanB;  in  the  northern  counti«a  ii 
often  corrupted  to  Drummnnd  fp.  02),  whioh  i 
name  of  about  twenty  fownlamis.    Another  d 
ment  of  di-itim  is  tlruimnench  or  druimne,  n 
ridges  or  ridged  land,  originating  a  new  grov 
names.     For  example,  Drirauagh  caslle  and  ] 
three  miles  south  west  from  Uublin.  took  tho  n 
from   the  little  sand-ridges  now  called  the  ( 
Hills,  Drimna,  Bromnagn,  and  Drumina,lh«  n 
of  places  in  voi'vona  ^aA*ol\iAi»A,asfi  nil  i'~ 
forms  of  this  -wotA. 


Hap.  IX.]  Shape  u»d  Position. 

The  Irish  word  t6u  [thone]  Bignifies  the  bachide,^ 
ixaotly  the  same  as  the  Latin  poder.  It  was  very 
oftea  used  to  deBignate  hills,  and  also  low-lying  or 
btittom  lands  ;  and  it  usually  retains  the  origina] 
form,  ton ;  as  we  see  in  Tonduff,  Tonbaun,  and  Ton 
roe,  black,  white,  and  red,  backside,  respectively 
Toneel,  in  Fermanagh,  the  bottom  land  of  tbe  lin 

One  particular  oompound,  Ton-k-gacilh,  which  lii 
rally  signifies  "  backside  to  the  wind,"  seems  to  havft 
been  a  favourite  term ;  for  there  are  a  great  many 
hills  all  through  the  country  with  this  name,  which 
are  now  called  Tonlegee.  Sometimes  the  preposition 
re  is  used  instead  of  le — both  having  the  same  mean- 
ing— and  the  name  in  this  case  becomes  Tonregee- 
In  this  last,  a  d  is  often  inserted  after  the  n  (p.  62), 
and  this  with  one  or  two  other  trifling  changes,  has 
developed  the  form  Tanderagee,  the  name  of  a  littla 
town  in  Armagh,  and  of  ten  townlands,  all  in  the 
Ulster  oounties,  except  one  in  Meath,  and  on 
Kildare. 

The  side.  Irish  taebh  [teev].  This,  like  the 
responding  English  word,  is  applied  to  the  side  of 
hill;  and  its  usual  anglicised  forms  are  ticve  and  teex 
Tieveoavamog  in  Fermanagh  represents  the  Iris) 
Tnehh-na-bhfi'i>-"0'J.  the  hill  side  of  the  alders ;  Teei 
nabinnia  in  Mayo,  the  side  of  the  pinnacle. 

The  thigh.  The  word  mti»  [mauce]  the  thigh,  is 
looatly  applied  to  a  long  low  hill.  It  gives  name  to 
several  places  in  the  western  counties,  now  called 
Mace;  Masreagh  in  Sligo,  Maasreagh  in  Donegal, 
and  Mnusrevagh  in  Galway,  grey  hill.  Maiisrower 
in  Kerry,  fut  or  thick  hill.     There  is  a  castle  near 
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^^Aitrim  town  called  Massereene,  giving  name  to  two^^"! 
^^^bironies ;  this  name,  which  origmaXL^  W\,t^^^\^|^^^| 
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1500  by  one  of  the  O'Neiiln,  is  written  in  O'Mi 
Journij  of  Pbelim  O'Neill,  MtMrfghim,  whii 
little  different  from  the  lyirrent  Irish  form,  Mi 
rio'ihut,  the  qneen'a  hill  (Reeves,  Ewi.  Ant.,  p. 

The  shin.     Irish,  Inrrja  or  lurgan.     This  WOrd,i 
the  lost,  was  often  applied  to  a  long  low  riilgo, 
a  long  stripe  of  land.     From  the  firat  form, 
townlonds,  ohiefly  in  the  south,  are  called  Lui 
The  second  form  wae  miioh  used  in  the  northern 
western  counties,  in  which  there  are  about  tl 
places  called  Lnrgao,  and  more  tlian  sixty  others  of 
whose  name  it  forms  a  part. 

The  foot.  The  word  cos  [oussj,  a  foot,  is  used 
locally  to  expresa  tlie  foot,  or  bottom,  or  lower  owl 
of  any  thing ;  tfao  form  found  in  anglioised  namc«  '» 
generally  r«sA,  whioh  represents,  not  the  nominalivo 
but  the  dative  (cop's,  pron.  cuah).  of  the  original  won! 
(p.  34).  Cush  and  Cues,  i.  e.  foot,  are  the  names  of 
some  places  in  the  middle  and  southern  cooiitiafc 
Cushendun  in  Ajitrim  is  called  by  the  Four  Mi 
Biw-ahhanit-Duhu;  the  end,  i.  e.  the  month  of. 
river  Dun ;  this  was  afterwards  changed  to 
abkann-Duine  [ Cush -oun -dun ny],  whioh  has  th» 
meaning,  and  which  has  been  gradually  Dompi 
into  the  present  name.  Ciishoudall  was  in  like 
ner  contracted  from  Coii-nhhi/nn-DA/i/ldy  the  fo( 
termination  of  the  river  Dftll  (lleevfis,  Ecol, 
pp.  gy,  2S3),  In  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  the' 
parish  of  Templemore  (p.  213),  it  is  conjectnred  lh»t 
the  stream  whioh  flows  by  Coshquia 
derry,  was  anciently  called  C/vin  [keen 
tiful ;  whence  the  place  got  the  name  of 
the  end  of  the  riTer  Cririn,  now  pliortcned 
qaia. 
The  bfltony  ot  Oo^V'a.  \o.\I\osstc\^. 
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from  its  poaidou  witli  respect  to  tlie  Ghilty  luaun tains : 
its  Irish  name  being  Cois-s/eii/;p[Cushleva],i.  e.  (at', 
the  foot  of  tlie  mountain ;  and  this  signification  is 
slilt  preserved  in  tha  name  of  a  place,  now  called 
Moimtnin-foot,  eituated  at  the  base  of  this  tine  range. 
Sometimes  the  word  coi^  (which  is  in  this  case  a  rem- 
nant of  the  compound  proposition,  a-gcois  or  o-cois), 
is  nsed  to  express  contiguity  or  nearness ;  in  this 
eense  it  appears  in  the  name  of  the  baron;-  of  Coshma 
in  Limerick,  Coia-Maiyhe  (the  district)  near  or  along 
the  river  Maigue ;  and  in  that  of  Ooshbride  in  Water- 
ford,  the  territory  by  the  river  Bride. 

Besides  the  names  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
port  of  this  ehapter,  many  others  are  derived  from 
their  reaemhlance  to  various  ohjecta,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  and  many  from  their  position,  or  from  their 
direction  with  respect  to  other  places.  Of  these  thi 
following  will  be  a  sufEcient  apeoimen. 

Bun  meaufl  the  bottom  or  end  of  anything ;  Bm 
lahy  in  Longford,  the  end  of  the  lalutgh  or  slough, 
It  is  very  often  applied  to  the  end,  thut  is,  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  and  many  places  situated  at  river  mouths 
have  in  this  manner  received  their  names ;  as  Bun- 
crana  in  Donegal,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Crana ; 
Bunratty  in  Clare,  the  mouth  of  the  river  formerly 
called  the  Ratty,  but  now  the  Owen  Ogamey,  h&- 
causo  it  flows  through  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
O'Comeys.  Bonamorgy  in  the  parish  of  Culfeigh- 
trin,  Antrim,  the  mouth  of  the  Margy  or  Carey 
river;  Bunmahou  in  Waterford,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mahon. 

liarr  fbaur]  is  the  top  of  anything.  Barmona  in 
Wexford,  the  top  of  tho  bog  ;  Barravore  in  Wicklow, 
great  top ;  Barmeen  in  Antrim,  smootK  t<i\  ■,  ■d^xwr 
ragh  in  i^ork,  western  top.    luaovaecA'Cwa's^^i^^''^^ 
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oountiM,  the  barr  of  a  townland  meuia  tfa«  high  or 
hill^  part ;  and  from  this  we  derive  such  names  u 
the  Barr  of  Slawin  in  FermaDagh,  i.  e.  tlio  tijp  or 
highest  part  of  the  towulaod  of  Slairiu. 

Gabhal  [goal,  gowal,  and  gole],  a  fork,  old  Truh, 
gabiil,  from  the  verb  gab,  to  take.  It  i«  a  word  in 
yerjextenBive  local  use  ia  every  p&rt  of  Ireland,  bting 
generally,  though  not  always,  applied  to  rirer  foilt ; 
and  it  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  in  aeconlanoe  with 
different  modes  of  pionunoation.  The  siuple  word 
is  seen  in  such  names  as  Gole,  Qowel,  and  Goal ;  and 
the  plural  Gola  (forks)  is  pretty  common  in  the 
northern  counties.  At  Ltsgoole  near  £aiu«k 
there  was  formerly  a  monastery  of  eome  notei,  i  _ 
the  Four  Masters  call  Lis-gab/mil,  the  fort  of  I 
fork.  There  is  a  remarkable  valley  between  1 
mountains  of  Slieve-an-ierin  and  Quiloagh,  t 
the  source  of  the  Shannoo,  now  called  Qlengki 
but  the  Four  Masters  give  the  true  name  at  J 
1390,  GUann-gaMU  [gavla],  the  glen  of  the  fop: 

The  land  enclosed  by  two  bronchee  of  a  rivoi 
often  designated  by  the  compound  Endiir-dAn-ght 
f  Adragoul],  or  Eadnr-tjhabhal  [Addergool],  { 
place)  between   two  {river)  prongs;   and  th' 
given  names  to  many  places,  in  the  rai^oos  foe. 
Addergoole,  Adderagool,  Addrigoole,  Adrigole,  i 
rigool,  Edergole,  and  Kdergoole. 

The  diminutives  are  still  more  widely  s] 
the  original ;  and  they  give  names  to  tl 
called  t^olan,  Goleen,  Goulaun,  Gowlon,  i 
and  Gowlaun,  all  signifying  a  little  fi  ' 
a  fork  formed  by  rivers.     At  the  vill 
in  Tipperary,  the  river  Suir  divides  fi 

tance,  and  «udci£«ft  a.  email  island ;  tl       
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fouleen],  which  lias  been  corrupted  to  the  present 
ame  of  the  village.  G-olden. 

■  In  aoma  parts  of  the  south,  tliis  word  is  pronounced 
pfiy/C)  and  hence  we  bavo  Oyleen,  the  name  of  a  village 
*-near  Trabolgao,  just  outaide  Cork  harbour.  There 
are  two  conical  mountainB  a  little  west  of  Glengariff 
in  Cork,  between  which  ran  the  old  road  to  Oiistle- 
town  Bearhaven  ;  they  stand  up  somewhat  like  the 
prongfl  of  a  fork,  and  hence  tboy  are  called  Goul- 
more  and  Goulbeg,  great  and  little  fork;  but  the 
former  is  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sugar- 
loaf.  This  very  remarkable  mountain  is  also  often 
called  Sliabh-fin-^aihhk,  the  mountain  of  the  fork, 
which  is  pronounced  Slicfc-na-rioi/'i ;  and  many  peo- 
ple now  believe  that  this  signifies  the  mottiitdin  of  the 
teild  men  ! 

Another  word  for  a  fork  is  lailhar  [pron.  /i/iv  in 
the  south,  lear  in  the  north],  which  ia  also  much  used 
in  forming  namef,  and  like  gabhal,  is  applied  to  a 
fork  formed  by  streams  or  glens.  There  are  many 
rivers  and  places  in  the  south  called  Lyre,  and  others 
in  the  north  called  Lear,  both  of  which  are  anglicised 
forms  of  this  word ;  and  the  diminutives  Lyreen, 
Lyrane,  and  Lyranes  (little  river  forks),  are  the 
names  of  some  places  in  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Waterford. 
Near  Inchigeola  in  Cork,  tliere  is  a  townland  called, 
from  its  exposed  situation,  Lyrenageeha,  the  fork  of 
the  wind  ;  Lyranearla  in  Waterford,  near  Clonmel, 
the  earl's  rivc-r  fork.  On  the  southern  side  of  Seofin 
mountain,  three  miles  south  of  Kilfinane  in  Lime- 
rick, is  a  bright  little  valley  traversed  by  a  sparkling 
streamlet;  which,  from  its  warm,  sunny  aspect,  f 
called  Lyrenagreana,  in  Irish  Ijadkaf-nti-greiue,  tli 
jiver-branoh  of  the  sun. 
'"  can  [oooilj,  aecemit  [ColgOTj— &  to-nv^x  ct  w\^ 
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it  is  very  cxtenaiv&Iy  used  in  forming  local  ai 
generally  in  the  forms  of  cool  and  co/c,  out  it  is 
difBoult  to  tell  whether  these  syllables,  especially 
first,  represent  ciiU,  a  comer,  or  ciil  [cool],  a  biu^. 
The  barony  of  Coole  in  Fermanagh  received  its  name 
from  a  point  of  land  extending  into  Upper  JOw 
Erne,  which  was   anciently  called   CAil-na-noit 
(Four  M.),  the  angle  of  the  coasts  or  harbours.  "" 
is  a  place  in  King's  County  called  Coleraine  . 
rain  is  the  name  of  a  village  and  of  some  townlon^ 
in  Queen's   County ;    and   we   find   Coolrainey  in 
Wexford,  Coolrahnee  near  Aakeaton,  and  Coolraine 
near  Limerick  city.     All  these  names  ore  origiui  " 
the  same  as  that  of  Coleraioein  Londonderry,  w ' 
is  explained  in  an  intereBtins  passage  in  the  _ 
partite  Life  of  St.  Tatriok.     When  the  saint,  ia 
journey  through  the  north,  arrived  in  this  ner 
bourhood,  he  was  received  with  great  lionour, 
hospitably  entertained  by  a  chieftain  named  Nadali 
who  also  offered  him  a  piece  of  ground  on  whii 
build  a  church.     And  when  the  saint  inquired  \ 
the  place  was,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  on  the 
of  the  river  Bann  :  it  was  a  spot  overgrown 
ferns,  and  some  boys  were  at  the  moment  am 
themselves  by  setting  them  on  fire.     From  this 
cumstance  the  place  received  the  name  of  Cuil-rati 
[Coolraben],  translated  by  Colgan,  Sfcessus  /" 
the  comer  of  the  fems,  which  it  retains  to  this 
with  very  little  alteration. 
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Aghftbov 470 

Aghrkboj';  jdloir  Qe!drp.231. 
Aehnbmck;  BpockUdflelii: 

p. 231. 
Aghaerew ;  Mh-a'-cnt,  r.he 

ford  of  UiB blond;  [1.353. 

AgbacroM 327 

Aghruli  nenr  Cork;   Atk- 

J7,aila.\iT\g  ford,      .    .  3.'73 

Agbsdn-^hor Sri? 

Midori 438 

35 


AgluLduTngh,      ,    . 
Agliiutaugli.    .    .    . 
AgbaditTo;lc,       .    . 
Aglmdeiry ;  tlia  fold  of  th« 
oak  wood:  pp.231. IU'2. 

AgtudoweT     in     Derrj ; 

Achedh-DubhtliiiigA(OV. 

Cnl.),  Suffj's  Oeld:   ]i. 

231. 
Agbndown ;  Ibe  Beld  of  tlia 

crunorrurLtpp.23l,27S. 

AgbodrMD, 517 

.IgbodrMDAgb 617 

AgbodrMTuui AIT  I 

Agbadnnogh.      .    .    .    ,    filt^^J 

AgbogaUoD ^^H 

AghMougb,  AgbnloushMi ;        ^^^| 

Beld  or  the  Uk«:  231. 447.     J^M 

Agbamscut 233 

Aghumore;  grcatGold:  p.    231 
Aghauloo,  ......     iltA 

Aelisniirv;  Tew  field  :  pp. 

231.  fill). 
Aghotubrid.  .    .    . 


tadew  of  Namei. 


^ 


Aghsrw,  AglmMgb.  .    .  liOn 

ABluiTilk.JlghaT>lIe.    .     .  MO 

Aiharfllj wn 

Agb«TiUor 4fl 

Agh&iniriirnhill, ....  117 

Aghawilltn STii 

AghswDQn ^S^ 

Aglulls, filO 

AghUlj 510 

Aghiooeb;  fleldnfit;;  f[>i 

Aglunduagh 2fH) 

AghitldBITSgb IjftJ 

Afihintain 187 

Aghinrer 232 

Aghmaau-t 2S2 

Agbnahiljr *«! 

Agimiun  ullen,       ....  37ii 

Aghnoskea,   Aglinnskcagb,  filS 

Aghmukev f>\% 

AgbDvIe bVt 

Aghvoghjll.A|^jolull;  field 
oftbevew-wood:  pn,231, 
610. 

Aghyovrls,  Agbjonle,  .     .  h\h 

Aglieh 31C 

Agliibf^lDglmne SIC 

Agliahcorraick,    .    .    .    .  31(1 

Agliabdriiuigli 3IG 

Acolsgb 44 

Ababrg 28 

AiiDgiJtaim 172 

Abuie,  Abnim 3M 

Abnnure fill 

Ahaphiica. 188 

Ahasonig)], 402 

Aillp 40D 

Ailleni>mgli, 'M 

Alkgowor. 400 

AUeon,  Alleen  Hogui.  Al- 

Imui  Rrnn im 

L,  lliUof,     ....  00 

T  RiTir 4M 

wn 

ItaciiuUlon •*! 

ilUiv. WS- 


Altmnri). AT 

.\luturit:  boar'adilT:  i 

3«7.  479. 
AlUvilla 

Ailmorai  gitfit  glm-aid 
AltnspaatB ;  MrfWDt't  faUI :  pufl 

AllJiaTWgh,    .    . 

Alu,   "..'.'. 

AniLU 

AlitmbpllH,,     .     , 

AuDM'limri ;  Etaaeh-rltunn, 
marahof  theniotdaw:  yo, 
232.461.  ' 

AddmIuj;  ibmoford:  p.41ljJ 

Annnccptlj,      ... 

Aiiniuiriuii]ib, .    . 

Amuidulf,  .     .    .    , 

ADtUgUMtt,    .      .      I 

Ann&gb 

Annngbnabin, .     .     ■ 
AnongliliHg;  litt1«  manb  :  Bh'fl 
Auunghduvn;  £iiwflA-AHl»' ' 

(4M.),inimtburtliefort: 

pp,  27(1. 481. 
Annogbmuro ;  great  tnusb  i 

AnnNgor , 

AiinobAgli,  AiiDKbtl*.  .    . 
AnnnhBril,      .     .    .    .    • 

Antuliilt 

AnniJiiiD^ga:  uli  find: 

pp.  353.6U5. 
AnnabJaho,      .    .     >    .    . 
AnTuJong  in  Dotni,      .    . 

Alililir«iu[lj,    .     ,     .     .    ■ 

AiiBBjalU.     ,    .    .    .    - 

ArniJ 

AuTlfmll^,  .... 

.\iiTewg 

AnUgh,  Afdodif.  . 
kt^tlitUn.     .    .    . 


^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^B                      Index' of  Names.                        S3^^| 

M0« 

...«^^l 

height.                             .^J^M 

Ardani 2rS 

hei^oftJiorje. 

Ardtacrohj ^'^'!!!!^^l 

IrdAUU, 380 

.h*  f.r.,!..       Fh.  ..)„,(             ^^H 

LrfbMe,Ardbaun;wbitkl. 

Anilininviirhn-f                                    9«^^^H 

LrdbraBian 140 

Lrdcimi;  tlie  height  of  lUe 

can..-pp.a31,38e. 

ArdpiitTick:    St.  l^thck'i           ^H 

InkuUen;  holljlioigbt;  p.   512 
irdee'riVer,    !    !    !    !    !    872 

height.                      J^M 

Ardi^T M^^H 

Ard«>llu>, iW^H 

Ard.tr.w. 01.«S^| 

Lwleon 38e 

ArdttilljriUghhiUtp.SSB.    ^^H 

,nlo«Tin:  Ard-<u^Mmn 

ArdroU; '^^H 

AnIinmBV                                        ^M^^^B 

.rdprrjr;  Ligh  uok  wood. 

ArgTle 1M.^H 

ArEIow Itf^H 

Tilflmian IM 

j-ia..  !..  n.iiu..,-.  n,,,,...,,.          ^^H 

j-dfry;  hanthj  hiU:  p.  51!). 

^rd-^iD<.  high  lorl;  ppJf/O.aU  '^^H 

Arimgh n,n.^H 

A,^.r.^i^  t-.^im.                                    ^^H 

JV(ii</Ae[Arhij--iuov:  Four     ^^H 

M..>       .....-,.  „Ni„  ■   dW     ^^^ 

Tdgoul:  high  fort:  pp. SS0,fiii8 

A,hf-™i1                               n^^^H 

»dgreg»ne 352 

'■ii-Karj 210 

AH™i„Il»,.™.  *^.'l'™.         "^^H 

(Uvt.    'I'runl.).    Trm-a           ^H 

height.    Th«  tirgin  8t,            ^^H 

nUesnigbi  moaajhilL 
rdJuU:  EidioharoLuriTuod. 

Trm,  5th  ceuL                           ^^M 

rilmigboriniriijr  height. 

idniajis  in  Tippemrj  ; 

Asian.  Aiuuu,    ....    W(}'^^H 

*™™  .(  n.n^.i.„.«„.,      uiMi^^H 

HbUi>/>  heighl. 

A«,..                                                   -IML'^H 

rdmeoi;  oauuth  height. 

.^ssiiluB ais   '^^ 

AOlEurj "iV 

Inilfx  o/Nauies. 


fji^om, RM 

1  AtblsaguB 364 

f  AtbloDS, Zoi 

AtblotiineT, SO 

Athlunkord 30U 

AtbneuT  in  limerick. .     .  355 

I    Athuid 400 

I    AUinoireii 440 

Athwlli* ■2\S 

thy 1^ 

UbanlM,  ......  301 

I   AItM»tti 100 

Aluuugb;  kfun^'plDM;  p.  518 

Atlatuitee, .101 

AttnTiUy. 301 

AttidnTQck, Uo8 

AtUdermot 301 

Atiiduff, .TOl 

Attjidt 301 

AugbadaooTB HTiT 

AughaU r>IO 

Aughil,  Augluls 5!0 

Aughiniah 474 

Aughnadof .  Aglinacloj.  .  413 

AughowninButi 21S 

Aagbnaboj 377 

AughnBoure BOS 

Aughniah 474 

Augbnm r<2i 

A..ehria, 474 

Auglirm 474 

AugbiulliBli  ttrRiiii.      .    .  :!la 

AugliTolyrdiane 239 

ATUbntu 31 

AnJrngb TOfi 

ATonniora  Rirtr,  .  .  .  456 
Awlwg  BiTer, .    .    .    .3R2,454 

Ajle 405" 

AylMOoltj 'Jr'a 

BKbub. m\ 

f  JJalbriggikii.     ■     . 
L  SaldujrW,  ■    ■    ■ 


%W 


BoUaddocfc    .    .    . 

Bilgwidi 

B»lief, 

Bulla,  ^ 

BBLludiui. .... 

BolUgL 

BoUagliidcrmD, 
Bulkgbbcibr.  .    .    . 
BnUogbboj.    .    .    . 
liuUflghkem,  .    .    . 

Bollaglikeeni 

Bullsfhiaoona.  ■  . 
BoUngbmorB. .  .  . 
Bailagbiwbeb}'.  .  . 
BallAfhogff,  .  .  . 
BHlluAiuialouragh,  . 
ItaUnnli  hi|(b  luwt 
34G,  3SS. 

Bailee 

Bullceii 

BaUimi.    .  .  .  ina,  asjA 

BalUnsbilni]' 

BoUiiiikboir :   Sd-mt-atim- 

buidit,  mouUi  gf  tbs  yti- 

Uiw  ford:  p.  3S6. 

BnllinBClogh, .  .  . 
BUlinamr.  .  .  . 
Bdllliuunir.  .  .  • 
Bniliniwurra. .    .    . 

B*Uiiur>a.    .   .   . 

BaUiuBbincb,  .  .  . 
ilkUinoUlli   tolm  of 

eburcliiir  (rood:  pp.SI%j 
BnlliiuilaulE,    ■ 
BalltiMlne, .     . 
BalliiuunBrK,  . 
UaUiiuuaana,. 

RnUiniuuorc.  .    .         -    - « 
BalUmuiioitKlit  DMr  Oiitit  7 1 

luim  ur  tlip  jnor  |No)U«  if 

BaUinanrk;  tmrn  et  U 
MiL 
.  BolltiMrd:  tiuiownfir  tl 


Indrxi  o/Name». 


^ 


519 


I 


Ballinaicorna; i 

Balliaubiniutgh ;  town  of 

thefuin:  p.4e3. 
Bnllinaakea ;  tomi  oF  lie 

buih»:  p.  617. 

BaUiDuliM : 

Bnlliiuupli^k,  Bnlliniupig : 

the  rown  of  tb«  biihop. 
BulUiuttraj ;  see  BhU;i»- 

BoUinkUin, 

BallmchaUii.  .    .     ,     .     .    404 

Balliockre 438 

BollnioloehAn 363 

B&Uincollig, 3'J 

Bullincurra 519 

Ballineurrig W9 

Ballincurrf S49 

Ballisdaggui 3ffi 

BalUndngu; 307 

Ballindnng&ti 307 

BaUiDdarra.BAlliDdarraglii 

town  (if  tbe  onk. 
BullindBiTeea,    Bolliuder- 

Tin;  town  of  tbe  little 

oak  wood. 

BttllindBrry, 350 

BaUindiiw SOT 

BftUindoUaghjui. 


fialtinlui,  BoUinUiwD,  Bnl- 

Ballinkur ;  iiiidille  town. 

BulUnlig . 

BallinliM ; 

BoUinlough ' 

BHllinlougluui 

BalUnloiigliBtie 449 

BriUiniug,  B&UJiUuig,   .    .    433 

BoUinoren 453 

Ballinoulnrt A18 

BiOlinpbuill.    BntlinphuU, 
435, 

BullinHJlj 

BaUinree, SUI 

Ballinrink 9^ 

Ballinrobe 

Balliaronjg :  Bocbe'a  tow 
Balliuakelligs  bay.   .     . 
BoUiiiDpillle ;  tbe  luwn  a 

the  t/iital  or  hospital. 
BalliuliiggDrt,  .  .  . 
BtOUuiAuiu'e,  .... 
BaUintnmui;  croaa  town. 

BaUintoean 

BolUnlecr 

BitlUutemple 

Ballinteomg ;  Jojce'i  town. 
BallinteiUo,   .... 

Bolliiitine, Ifl 

Ballintlm, 

BullintleTii.  BallintleTf.    . 

Ballintltete 

Bsllintobar, 

BallinlogbCT, 

BalliDtoj  in  Antrim,    .    . 

BaUinlra  bridgo 

Bollintrnfaun,     .... 

BnllinlruBt, 

Balliuiry 

BaUintubbert,    Bollintub- 

pid 

Bollinturlr 

BllUlUUTB 

\   ^\\Wi»Ml».,        .        -       -       ■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^I^^^^H^^^^H^Hii^^l^^lH 

..  ,,,,..  m 

BoUioTttrrig,   BaUhjrarrj; 

BsLydug:  towo  ot    tb> 

V^Tj;  town. 

DoUmTflUn,  BOUiinUk.    .    r>iKI 

BOlycolk ;  ColU-«  Kivn.  _^H 

Iklly«>nn>n.  .    ,    .     .    ^^M 

BaUinwMW..    ....    289 

ikllvmirmiek '.  Corok'smI^^H 
O  Cornuic'i  turn-           ^^^^M 

Ballinwfllin, U7A 

BiHiuwuDv. OLi 

Bi>U;m<gl»».     .    .    .    ^^H 

aaii»k.. 44T 

ibllyi^roguc.  .    .    ■    .    ]^^H 

B»IlilOPe 236 

aiUy^rHii 18 

^^^^1 

BJljard;  liighto"Mi:  p.  385. 

Billyoumlwr;  Uymi  of  Uit^^H 

i-xninur  or  ninfliitmoe.     ^^^H 

BoUyeurr;:   vatm  of  tb«^^^H 

BftUjburnej 434 

moot- :  p.  403.            ^^^H 

BaUjUlWr 45 

lWljl»7 006 

BnUjikio.'-k,  ....    ^^^H 

B»1ljbt«;  BmnUtowu. 

B.llrdoLo'b,    ....     ."^^^H 

B>Uybli«b.  BaU;blBiig)i  1 

BOltdou:  black  Utim.        ^^^H 

the  town  of  UiB  DuwHre. 

BoUydrahid ^^H 

BdUjbM..   ......    244 

BiillvaulT ;  bUck  lorn.       ^^H 

"BnUvhyfBJ 348 

BvUyeu ;  U'Um'a  Ion,      ^^^M 

Bullyboli-y.    ...    230,    240 

IkUyright«r,  OiUfoi^tr   ^^H 

Bdljbough Ki 

ngh;  bwDF^<nni.         ^^^^1 

BoUytwughlin,    ....      irt 

n>llyfoil^  BoU^c^b. .    .^^H 

Bftlljbought 18 

ii»iin^i. -^^M 

iWlyboy 355 

Belljffimmon,     .    .    .    .^^^M 

BnUjbnick ;  Bpankled  town. 

itneli;  Wdliih's  town. 

BiiU.TKiirr»»ii ^^^H 

Ituiltg'MS'Kni.  -    •    •    •    -.^^^^^1 

lUl^gliLt. ^^H 

Uaiygliua ;  gMon  loim.      ^^^H 

IWlTmlmTt.  BalljaJume; 

BMji^y ,^^M 

Otalinn-s  town. 

B]illyg<>(niii, ^^^^M 

BftlljaJiiU ;  CahUl'8  town. 

lUUvbolei^ ^^^H 

il(dlThi>ii<7 :^^^M 

Udljcaml.     BtdlrowTT   ; 
WoQurrurdoftWtrdr: 

l>.  366. 
MljrmMon 323 

Ballyhoo !^^H 

BiU^iMUe.    .....    asfi 

Bal1vfc.«l;  narmw  Wm^^H 

Billydwc 4a7 

It>U]Tki)l.<k.  tbUtbiijck,    .  ^^^H 

IWl/demhnn;   O'Cl..™- 

BiillybMo<'i.iri,      .    .    ■  SQ^^^H 

haa-t  h,wn. 

BoUrkn'K'tnn?,    .     ,     .     .^^^^H 

BOlfolugl., 413 

Ballvknookaii  uiu*l.      .    .  ^^^M 

SJltr-.  ■.  ■.  ■,  -,  '^A^tS^-.-z-V^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^H 

^^^^^^^                    Indet  of  Names.                        SdJ^^^f 

B.i}ji»«r°«, 

BaUjU^, 

364 
3« 

Bai^irniy,'  ■.:!;■. 

36U 
432 
275 

BaUTnncnxa  ;  lowu  of  t.lu>        J^^^^ 

R.ll^„il.,li.                                M^^H 

4 

Sl^'.     '.'.'.'.'■ 

aS8 

■Ullv.ml'HH.H                                 .•UU^^^ 

ti>iirnAiic :«i^^l 

^^Kl;L^  IJnlijIiukr.  ; 

432 

Bnlljiuirn; 'JSt^^^M 

238 

Bitliy>iiifiuuhin.IliaUniifuD-        ^^H 

10 

6S 

^^BT.inr^tirnHi  ll.u  miLll.  „P 

4W1 

DnUTiin«>rtlo ^i<3^^H 

B,tUr»g»rHd[ 4^^H 

^H  lbe^^tjcird(,!ff/.«(l«- 

HnllvT.>.<7».                                         d^^H 

U^THOgore, ^Tl^H 

BaiynnbolM',      .... 

431 

238 

BnUjiuiboU,    BaUnuboul. 

430 

KKJ 

BoU^^h^' S^^^l 

?M3 

Bidlpmbntlcit &li^^H 

^^^CilviiF..'..ilv   IP.- <,....  ..r 

22-2 

UaUpuLhona,  ...     30.    45(l^^| 

^^H  jTnoairng;  ;  tiie  Unni  ul 

4111 

413 

Balljnakill.    BnUjnnkiUB.         ]^^H 

413 

It-ll™™lril1-.      („w,.      „l              ^^^H 

im 

■I-"- 1.  ...  -,.wl     1IR  JUri^^^ 

^K/,r'",l!i^i;  i,'^,^!;?™ 

JloUjiuUiUew "i^^^H 

DnUjiuiUi^un ^^^1 

^ni^^^ 

4tU) 

UIkllJl^ab.bew<^r<j,     -     -     -  J^^H 

Index  nf  Names. 


I 


BaLljunniba ;  tie  i 

ibe  rath  or  fort. 
BoUjuarek,      .     . 
BaUynnroOgH, 
Bidlvnaacarr;,  .     . 

B&lijuAterean,     Uftllfno- 

sknwim;   town   (if  lb 

shriaa:  320. 
BaUjnashBlLug,    .     .     . 
BalljTWibea,         ,     ,     , 

BiiUfns4b«eugo,  .    .    , 

BalljDiualluB.      .    .    . 

SoliyimlDna.  B&lljiuilan 

town  o{  the  bacttidf 

hiU 


B25 


'BaUjaeAciiat, 

BaUjDsetj. 340 

Ballynenagb :5)5 

BulljntiH 4m 

BaU/aoir ;  new  town. 

Balljniskj 44" 

Balljnoo;  Dew  lawn. 

BaUynoriuj -153 

B«Ujniire fill 

BtHjorgan Sis 

B«U;pkiUp ;  Philip'i 


tml.Hagat'itord-tuoutH: 

368. 
BttUvroe :  i*d  lown. 

Bollyrooakj 4fl4 

Ballyudare 4G0 

BailjBamrl 23 

BalljwikNirj ^V 

Btllymlkgn;  4irt^  \aini. 


BoUrsbocncin, 
BalljBoiUltBiiD, 
BaUjrtrBW,    .... 
Bnlljaugsgli.       ,    .    . 
Bal^nna.  BiaiTUmer, 
BiiUyteigB ;  outage  t  U — 
BBllTtober.     .    .    . 
BoUnruua,    .    .    . 
BaUjtuHii,    £(J-«'-(a. 

Ltle  rord    or    till 

bimcb-gremi,  .    . 
Batljtogluii     in    ^_iii_ 

JIailf  -  ai  ■  BAnanltfte.  | 

O'Bebun*  Unm. 
Bttlljiallj,      .     . 


Bslljiarnot,    .... 
ntUTToal.  BitUrTMil*7,    , 

Baliywntor, 

Bollywnlvrniuj'.  .... 
BallTwboUoK,  .... 
Ballfwillm.  .  >  .  •  . 
B&lar'i  CaatlB  uid  PtiKO^ 

Biamth 

Bftlrathbcijiie.     .... 

Bolrothir;.     ..... 

BilncuUnn  at  Howlli ;  tb« 
of  tli«  hsrringi. 


BsttecD.      .    .  . 

Biilteenbntdc, .  . 

BatlDgUa,    .  . 

Ballrunn,       .  . 

Baltnty,  .  . 

B«ltjrbuy»,      .  . 

Bottjrdiuiirl,    ■  . 
Bslt^lmn.  .    ■ 
Buugb.  buniif  ..i 
Buugbiw,  .    . 


/»(?«  of  Nan 


BnwDfoiin 

Bawnfuno 

BawnrnQrc;  gmt  fleU. 
Bitwnag«9 

Bea(;hriHi;  red  biroL;  500. 

Be«h)r 

Beautnahruni,     .    ,    ■    > 

Bwr,  Won; 

BeiLrbaTeii 

Beuliluid 

Beginisb;  little  iiUnil :  441. 

Begliere, " 

Bebagh 

Beh^ogh, 

Bebeenagh 

Bebernuufa 

Bebv. 

Bolflu 

Belclore,  .  ,  i  ,  .  . 
Beldarg;  red  ford  roouth. 
BBlfanad,  ......     SSftl 

Belfast ■ 

Bclloidribid 

Bellagbj, 

BelUnacargj 

Bellansgara 

BellmuJack 

Bflllanuia^ 

BellsDwcsrrov,  Brilatia- 

BellAueh, 

B«Il«!k. 

Bcllew,  BdlU 

Belluw.lree,  Boll-tree. .    . 

B«lra.  Betmgfa 

Bclniugb 

Boltrn;  stmnd-mauth, 

Ban ■  .    .    .     

Bmiagh ?^''| 

BeiiMoure,      ....  " 

Bi>Diini-bk.  ..... 

Benho 

BenWtV,    .    -     .    . 


M 


Bengor^  wuna  oi  Bcingour 

Mid  BcRgowor,     ... 

Bonmore,  great  pent :  p.  382 

Ban  of  Fore 

Benrnw:  jwiik  of  tiie  furt. 

Beouii 

BeMv  B«U  mnunUin.   .    . 

BigiJoB 

Bignion,      ...... 

Baij 

fliUVwot^, 

BiiiWbia 

fiinduff.  Binduo,  SendulT, 

Ujick  peak:  p.  381^. 
Biiuufnagtuui,  .... 


Bodoney,  . 
Bobalnr,  . 
Bohanbbf. . 
Bobaun,     . 

Boher,  . 


I 


Boherard;  high  rood. 

Boherboy 

BahaToiuIl 3 

DoherduS, 

Bohrreen S 

Babereelikvip 3' 

Boherkill.Uahnrkj'le,  .    .    3' 
Boharmeen ;  amootb  roitd. 
Bohannore;  gru&t  road. 

Bi)b«niiibre«na 2i 

Boliemnglagb,    .    ,     .    .      > 

Bobarqiull S: 

ttahetroe;  red  mud. 

Boho 3( 

Bohoge, 301, » 

Bohuh a 

BuhiilLiijii 9. 

Bolerbeg;  amnll  dnirT.tiUcs, 

BoUj.ll«U 'a 

BolmluK,  " 


tluuUd  urragliB,   . 
UoalagUn:  tnBoOlfj^ 
BouUkm  1  rod  boolajr. 
BnoUraun;  whiUbo^j.  I 
B'loldurriigU,.     ... 

Booley. ..... 

Booltveua.  BuoltMiif, 
BttoXyglatt.     ... 

BooterstawD, .... 

BorderrooD,    .... 

Borlieen 

Burlei^(h 

Bunuiouurtia.      .     . 

Itwni-ia-Oatarj. 
BorrisiuTBRKj,  .     . 


Borriaoleigh,  .    .    •    •    • 
Boiieli * 

BoulahUlr.     .'..,'. 

IJoiilt;patrl>'k 

Buunwy 

BoTentgh ■    . 

Boriel;  Bolhmhail.tlUhiiti 

pp.  303.  305. 
BcifBtuigh.  Boyuinogb,     . 
Bay  hill.      .    .    . 
Bojlikgb.  bnniu;  < 
T[f>}nui£h,   .    .    . 
BoyuuDiijfli,    . 
BojnBri«r, 
Boyatown.  . 
Uruode ;  ace  OrniiJ. 
UmckUj,    . 

Bmcklin, 

Bnu-Udon,  SnuiUoMuifbr    1 
Bnuldock* '• 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^H 
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^■'^nnkill 4811 

^■'BlBiinock  iiUnd.      ...    257 

n™«,.  n™„»  !!„„„■..        ^^H 

H  Bn^.  limy  ho.d.     ...    301) 

■  JInnffT 48L' 

I..m.ll.n(rl.<in»F-nn4hh  ^''^f^^^H 

^    BrMghTa -Wa 

l;:^' :::::;  S 

wme  u  Bumuhnna.  ^^^^1 
UuamtiT fi^^^H 

Bm. 39() 

4-lri^^H 

Borge. 35^^H 

BiMnaeh a<!l 

Breaiuun 28!) 

BreeogB m* 

Itl.  •«..>....      Il.:n-nn««^^k                ""^^^^^1 

_.     Brtmore  cemetery.  .    .    .     1.^3 

Uurfi ^l^S^^H 

HTm^-v.^  t(™i„               *ju 

CVbmgh ;  bod  ki»l.                 .^^H 

^^^rocUsgb,  Srucklj,     .    .    4M 

Cod; aoi^^H 

.  ImI.-™,,),  f„ii  .,r  «,i,„r.^,         ^^^m 

«„„.  f™^.-  ■»«<!                           ^^^ 

JMI^^H 

H  H— -v,«. 

CnbcrbaraBgh 28^^H 

Cnb^rbre^ 4S^^H 

aihermnirtb 28«^^H 

H'ri'B^"" .    2W 

MJftfwnW.  Brvunmnrc.      .    SRD 

tU«reIU '•M^^^l 

RKlIn'^';  «.'ii  i.. ;  rici  ""^ 

fort:  p.2bJ.                           ^^^^H 

^r™l  „f  ,h,  ™fc.   ^.  4m  .W 

1.1,.™^,!.                               4Alt^^H 

r,i,-«,.i\^               .    .    .   ''«3^^H 

^ 

Ca.'hKK-.wn 'W^^H 

tuduo/Na, 


0>barrilUlu)wp ibl 

I   CohiroooD  in  Clnre.      .    .  :f£T 
I  O&herconrm    in     IListij  : 
Curm'e  fuM.    i.   e.   tlie 
great  diior,  CariH-moc- 
Dura— ls(.  ana. 

I   ObUtj 125 

C^drngh am 

[    OallMiafBraj 38(1 

OiUm  UaunUin,    .     .    .  SIS 

OnUow 4&t 

CUlowhiU. 614 

CUlungh 3i:> 

Cftby 124,126 

Oallntgh,  Onltrii,     ...  SIR 

Oundsrr; ;  crooked  vwd :  p.  5(0 

dunline -131 

Quibo 182 

CatigulUn. 343 

Dannnfitlij 621 

OniuuiirBj,  Cannnn-w,  .     .  425 
Cspe  Cleur  ielaiid.    .      14i^,  14D 

Cappo 22R 

CappodaTOck W* 

B          Cop]»gh 2ffl 

^^H     CitppiigbTOU ;  the  hound'* 
^H        plot:  229. 470. 

^^H    CappoghDreen 228 

^^^P    CappsgluDura,  CiippnmuR>.  '23>i 

^^     CappBghwLiW 228 

•           Oappanaboo;  cowb' plot:   .  4(11) 

Cappuiomha 220 

CapponagBeriLgh,      .    .    .  22A 

■^      Cftppananirabdiiii,    ,      .     .  2128 

^^H     CftppanRitr lU 

^^B    Cuppanouk R'iH 

^^H    Cnppnnl;  high  plot:      228,3)56 
^^H    Copparoe;  rml  plot:  23S. 

^^H    CappDtMUTorc 229 

^^H   Chppog.  Cappoge,   ...  228 

^^H   Oippoquiii, 228 

^^H   Ckppf,  Cappjdoniiel],.    .  82» 

^^V-  C&nii,  Cnrsua '  42i) 

^^^    Carbery,  harcmu*  o(,    .    .  \AH 

Cnrliurj  barony \W 

^         Unrcullion '<^ 


Cargogh,  ,  ,  .  , 
i.'argjm,  Cargin,  ■  , 
CarHjgray.     .    .    . 

Carlia, 

Carhan,      .... 

CarUoon 

Carboena,  Ca»\aeaj, 
Oarhoo,  .... 
Cnrhnon,  .  .  .  , 
CarlingfoKl,  .    .    ,    .  KM 

Qtramrj, 

Cam 

CnRumUr,     .    .    .-  . 
Oamagat.  ..... 

CaroalughoM.     ,    .    . 
Cara-Ajiihiugaidb,  .    . 
CarDaDV,  Camauo,  ,    . 
Carnbane:  while  mm: 
Cam  CUiibugh,  .    .    . 
Carndooagh,  .... 

Cameamj,      ■    .    .    . ' 


LWnfjun,  ..._._ 
CuriignTflTi  goat's  oani:  331,q 
Caniglaw:  grem  rant. 
Oiragraaiij,   .... 
CoraEennj.    .... 

Cammorc;  gnat  tanit 

CamquCl 

Canuon  Point,  ...  I 

CamtMl. 

Cam  Tienu,  .... 

CarntTone, 

CamlrooTfaiU.    .    .    . 
Cki^ 

Carrnehori  uddquuMc 
Carragh;  rockjlwd;. 
Carma,     . 
Cornuitiiohill 


hidex  of  Names. 


Carrickaoollis 'X 

CatTickanoiigh 4' 

Carrichuiee,         ....     4- 

OBiriclajiou 

Corcickuicimi 4i 

Curicktwf; :  Little  rock:  410. 
CBrnckcoiieen,    .    .    .    .    ll 

CarrickjcroppaD S 

CarrickduS ;  bWk  rock  ;  .    4 
Ctirrickfergui  1  Fprgui'i 

rock:  410 
CarrickalaM ;  greon  rock :    4 
Corriikliairna,     .     .     .    .    2i 
Curickmore;  great  rock:    4 
Gairicknttdiirriff,      .    .    . 
OuTJekiuimsddi;.  CsrriE- 

namaddj,  OrMamuoBa- 

d; ;  the  TO(k  of  the  dogi: 

pp.  410. 479. 
Curicksaabokv,       .    .    .    4l 
Curifk-oD-Shuuioii     .    • 
CWiick-OQ-Suir,      .    .    . 

CBrrickibock 1 

CikrnckalaTui £> 

Oarri^. 410.  411 

Carrigatlrohid,     .... 

CurrigafofLe 

Carrigagh 

Carrigafiolt. 

Carrigaliowljf,     .... 
Carrigalioe  m  Cork ;    the 

nick  ofO'Lahane:  4IU 

CarrigaUen, 

Carrigan, 

CarriganaSrin 

OnrrignnaM 

Carrigiuie,      ..... 

Carrigana,  ...... 

CMTJ^phooM,    .... 

frigdarrery,    .... 
vDowBiagarack:  410. 


Carrigemi, 

CBrrigeaiuunnniet^.      .    . 

Carrigoeraiainiw,      .    ,    . 

Cnmgenm 

Corrigtasa:  greea  rock. 
CarriglfBinlBBrj,      .     .     . 
Carrignacumi,     .... 
CsjTJgnahibnan,  .... 
Currigniunuck:  thprockiif 

the  pigs:  410.476. 
Cnrrigniigower.  Carricknn- 

gore;      rock     of      the 

goala:  410,475. 

CarrigonTar, 

CaiTLgogumietl 

Carrier, 

Corrop 

Carron 

Carron  bill 

Carronadavderg, .... 

Carrowiird;  high  qunrW. 
Carrowbone,  (^rrowbtnn, 

Carrowbeg 

CaiTOwbUgh;   the  quarter 

land  of  the  flowera. 
Carrotrrar;  odd  qunrt^r, 

Carrowcrin 

Carrowduff;  black  qunrtor. 
Carrowgarrift,  .... 
Corrowgane, ..... 

Carroirkeel 

Carrowtoaoagh ;      midiUe 

qiiart«r-lana, 
Carrowmore,  ..... 
Carrownacon ;        hound'l 

quarleripp.  243,  47fl. 

OarroiiiiBglogh 

CarrawnagiuTna,      ,    .    . 

CarrownSore 

ComnnuuoadilOD,  .  .  . 
Carrownatnadilj,  .  .  . 
Carrownaweelauii.  .  .  . 
Carroirntober,  .  .  .  . 
CmrtownttcAai,    -    .    • 


411^ 


ttulex  of  Nnmtx. 


I   Camrmrure;  jew-q«iir1tr: 
pp.  249,  fill). 

I    Cftfraiifeiigh,    CMfowrer- 

agh :  grey  qiiiirl*f-liind. 

Cdrniwror;   reil  quortaf. 

CVI.-U1 373 

Oartron 346 

CarlrannBgiltii 246 

Cartronbnri' 3T0 

Cj«rtpongnnnj 345 

Cottronn>tlirOB 24R 

CoKj  glebe, 302 

Cuh«L ISt.  ^85 

QtihelTean 'im 

Guhxlflnog? 2W 

OuholnaTNUi :im 

Omhen  rivi-r, 372 

OwUan,  Omhlnacnin,  ,    .  30ft 

QiahlAiinBWoggrL.     ...  210 

OuhlaiudBrntgh,    .    .    .  3l)r> 

Oaxmgli 3n2 

OaaBan ST2 

Castlcbuip,      Oiutlcbniui : 

white  caatle. 

Citatlcbar  in  Hu;o.  .    .    .  305 

CaitJecoiindU 49 

Cn«lJediiTg«n 2R7 

OMtledennot,      ....  325 

CiuiUsdilliiD 325 

OaiUegardn 323 

Cutle-Sni-dci) 220 

OMiJoHill 103 

CuUflbollia 'ill 

CuallekMrnn, 32)1 

Curl*ljoiu 13R 

CiuLleinnTle, 3!I5 

Ci»Ho]KHiW leo 

CuUenhui ;  tlia  ormIe  of 

the  little  relh  or  fart,    .  3T6 

CuUeraagli 305 

I    Cutleterm, H 

Cutlnratr;. ....     30, 87 

b  Cnnti 401 


CaTuiftgh, , 


CRTmuunr;  raiml  bill  at  J 

llie  craiusi:  l<p.  401,487. 
CaTUinleok,    ,    .    .    .    . 
CDTiuiraB^;src;lnU;-IDt'  ■ 
CkTknlrecduS,    .    . 
CuTDn^,     .... 
CntB  i)f  Dunmora,   . 
Cribridp,  .... 
ChsrleiDoiiF,   .    ,    . 
Cheek  Point;  .    .    . 
Cburob  ttluid,   .    . 

CiU-TTtQuUI,      .      .      i 

Cbulnnm. .... 
Clnbnmagh,    .    .    . 


rinnhiigfa  DHnORM;  . 
Ctuikw,  Inronr  iif,  . 
Climiuauriiw,  hinrnj  of. 
Clanwillivn,  bomny  oi, 

rliu*, 

Clnrngb 

l.limghnllM,  .... 
Claraahiniugh,   ... 

Ckrbimo 

ClaFeaTTidungnn,  .  , 
Clnrderrj, .    .    .    .    ^ 

CUmi 

CUruia 

Cliirvg>J<t*T.  .... 

CW^iU, 

CUrkiU, 

Clwhi  aeii.alnniiu 
CliMlunufrrin,  .  .  .  i 
Clnahuiialwrn,  .... 
Cliwhsrinkn,  ..... 
CliuliiliiEr  -.  hiafk  trvnali. 
Cliiali^siiiiilT,  UloalilEiuiiilr, 

Cluligniiiiir :  ">n>1  [dT. 
ClwhiuoTO  i  'grpot  tmtA. 

Cktrinpi 

Clteaish 

CIwMii;  nn  ClugMn. 

Cleebilts 

Cleighnui,  . 


Wrl  \  CXKvnL,<CMA«ca,  . 


Jnilrx  of  J\'ames. 


ClerragU,   ......  ^ 

Olcmiii ■! 

t  CUrdcn 

f  CliffaofHober '2 

Clinly.  Clinljirackeii. .     ,  2 

Clogh ^ 

Ciogbttn, S 

Clogbuuikaw S 

Ologhane 3 

Claghannuglerngb. ...  3 

[.ClagbitnUiagh 3 

^CSoglurinka S 

IQogkutoobMu < 

Kflwiannnntinny,     .    .     .  :i 

fCIoghbiUy i 

BOIogbboti^ 4 

Kdoghbooln. 4 

■'Cloglibnuk :  ■pectdcd  attme. 
■Ooglioor ;  rough  bUiob. 

raogher.'  '    *    .'    .'    .'jl'sj 

ESoghem i 

"[igh«ww 1 

oglierbrien;   Bmen'i 

stonj  place. 

Clogheretn ^ 

■Pi  grmt  bLoqj 

Cloghenugb '■ 

■  <loghCTny ■ 

■Ologhfln,  ClDglifiine;  wliito 
Kdoe  or  (tone  castlF. 

I  -Ooglimeelj 1 

VdoghlMlln, 

nOloglimare :  S''^*^  aUme. 

^^ogbnngall,-.     ....  I 

_  ^\^i>,'.  '.'.'.'.'.  i 

Ologhpoak 3 

OUgbron,  Clngbtanf,  .    .  i 

"°4^  ■■■'■■  I 

boglitooU,  Cloghvocliii,  .  i 


Olabenugh. 

Clolioge <Ctl 

ClulnnntBgli,  "■* 

CiD.ro 


^ 


ClonBd ;  lung  nieoduir, 

Cloiucb .' 

ClonuUn 

Glonaliy 

Clonamer; 

Cloiurd. 233, 

Cloiumey, 

Clonaslw, 

CIoDb«g :  UlUo  iu«ido«. 

Olonbrock 

Clonbruue, 

noDcon, 

CLoniHtoii; 

CloncoM, 

Cloncongh 

CloDoouw 

donorsir  in  limsricki 

CIvaJn-ETnotta,  nild 

gurltck  meaduw, 
Clonpullon :  UMy  luetulow. 

Cliincurry 

LloadngBiJ, 

ClundJtw 

ClundiUbn;  C'uaiii'Dolcain, 

Dulonn'e  loeailuw. 
CloDilallow,  .  .  . 
Clondamigh,  .  .  . 
Clondolnra,  .  .  . 
Clondemlaw,  ...._, 
ClandougLu;  meadniTofths 

bUck  atrsaiu,  'JSi,  450. 

Clonduff, 

Clone:    Climsi.amendiivr, 

Clonea 

QoaeMi;  litllp  ruesdyw,   . 

Clonegall 

Clanelt; 

Clonmikf'a 

CUmw, 


^^^^^^^^^H 
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^"'!???"'^" sH 

^^■taonritrl 1  IT.  I'M 

^^■CDunKiLll Vt 

^^Ei o^t 

^H^i^..-  h„™,  ««^™..    OSS 

Clugnb^s:  litlk  mnkdixr:    ^^H 

^HraomuoL VU4 

Cl(Hmhurr«t. fl^H 

<^^^H 

^■_b«ry:  i>p,  :tU2. 1'Ji). 

I'lnn....^,..                                                flll^^H 

^^Hll,„.IIM.1ll..                                                           J(7^ 

Cl«omUn>kgh 9^^l 

^H    MmI.),    DwnliDu'i    ur 

Ulix>Dil.raT>Ucj,      .     .    .    l^^l 

^■^   Ti»^n.  ™™i™ 

^^BHonrotd 2(111,442 

Cloonr*d ;  lootr  modoo.       '^^H 

^^■m .!„„„, 

^W^  ti,.  ,,,-r.l,  ■         *i;t. 

(;inn.,f».|.«.l..,....».l»..rf^^^H 

Ulmn>g«vn..     .   ^    .    .    .l^H 

^^H      nf         tl.B                                           1.1. 

^■l    !33.  512. 

•^^^H 

^^fauutiirr 472 

^^DontibrvL 4ri3 

'  .^^^H 

^^■«— "-■ —                             •"« 

^^^S!Z,„,i'.       1%,.      iv»--. 

^^P    Cloonnnnie 
^r     Oloonogliill 


Indrj:  0/  Ndi 


CloDnQnineellogriP,  ,    ,    ,    'H19 

Oloonogliill filO 

CtoooroUiieh S*^ 

doonihiinnagh,  Cloorulun  - 

nagh;  rm-meiuluw:    33^,  4A3 

CluouaW, 185 

ClooiuiUiigli ;  die  nieuluw 

lA  till,  aUuffa:  232. 
ClocmakeA, 


ConTa 

Cm.oT 

Cunwiai 

Coognquid.     .... 

CmEttin.  '.'.'.'.. 

OooUrehj 

CoolBtin , 

CoolboUow.  .... 
CouIbalJ]',  ..... 
Coolballj'iunii.  .  .  , 
CooHnlljihnnp,  .  .  . 
Coalboiuigher,  .  .  , 
Coollwne,  Ccolbaun ;  n-liite 

bMkoriibiteMinier:  ;<30. 
CoolboT ;  jetluiT  bnok  or 

corear:  630. 
Cooljnuliin :     Cail-Pttiniia 

(F.  U.),Cubon'*cunieri 

Coolcronoge, 

Ciyildiio, 

Cooldertj;  back  oukwtiod, 

Coole  hnrony 

Cooleen :  Irttle  comer. .     . 
CoolMBlml,  Ci)oli»lml;  low 

CooIpj  Hills _ 

Coglfrw SH 

Coolsrwiiy :  >uiiiiv  romer 

or  bBPk:  63W.    " 

CoolhlU . 

CooLkmrmghl 

CoolkiU;  bwlwooil:  40 

Coolmoiuitain 

Coolnobrone 

CooltULcartaii.       .... 

Coolnncart, 

Coolnognnrer,     .... 

Coolnuun, 

Coolnn^BiTBgill 

Coalnshinch, 

Coalrumurk ;    '.lie  root  nr 

corner  o(  thr  pig* :  471 
Cooliukiim,      .... 


-^^-T^Ha^'mM 


Ud<-xo/i\\u 


I  Cooliunngbigl 3111 

r  Coolnoabiimngb, 483 

r  Coolnftthinny 483 

Caaliiiiiniaar :  tho  Mmer  of 
llieblofkberrlni;  KM. 
I  CooIi)cJi.C<ioloee.  CiiUoge; 
■       eW#,  Utile  comer, 

Coolnihnah SSO 

I   Coiilniin.  Coulraine.     .    .    A3D 

[  Coolmlney 530 

L  Coolroe;    fed    eomar    or 

r     boek 5» 

t  Ooolure;  jew  eom«r :  930. 

I  CMm 4.12 

I  CooiniLeheo 433 

I  Cootube  in  DiiUiii,  ...    432 

I    CoORUlMtrMQ 211 

I  Coomnngoppulnt  Kiltnrncjr.  '132 

I  Cooniiiaeiui 433 

r_  CoariiimEDrun,    ....  433 

I  CoomyilulT  nou*  Eillurnfj.  73 

Coui 438 

I  Caomn,  Cooenne,  Coumiin,  433 

I  Cook 438 

I  CoMhrni 438 

I  Cooalughogn,  .....  4SA 

ICor,  Corr. 397 

1  Coracow, ^51 

m  CorbolliBj  odd-town. 
I  Corballj:  odd-iown. 

i  CarbmEh 5D8 

■farcagbBD 4li:! 

■  Coreashj W3 

»Curcobukin 131 

ICoKomuhMe 123 

kCoroomroe,  hBron;  of, .    .  127 

■'—win 408 

■eerr;    brimchy  hill: 

^    r.600. 

iCunhlRi. 2S9 

toonhngHti;  fortifbd hill,.    9UA 

[CQrdarn|;h;hillorthn(mk.  fiOl 

CordutI ;  Hndt  rousvft  \i\'i,    WI 

Corpino ;  tou^^i  touniVviX,  ?fiTl 


Corhiiwniiph,  . 

Corbnwnjf.      .     .     .    _     . . 

C(irb«kliDiub SIT 

Cork — 

Cnrkngb 

CorknguinT.  InronT  of, 
Ci)rkam>,  fMKniy  o'f.  ■ 
Corkiuhy 

Cwkoy.      ..... 

Corkisb 

CorUt 

Corl«:  grtj  rmxad  US 
SflT. 

Corlough,  ..... 

C^inDoea;  HiiiHiUt  hill:  3U7r  *i 

CornsbnitB,     ..... 

CamBcreFrp:  ruitnd  bill  of 
the  bnmcbj  twe;  ^T, 
(>00. 

Comadarunii  . 

Cunugra,  C 

Corniiboc,  . 

Comubuova,  Curnftliorv,  .  1 

CurnnkiMHgh 

Gomaninuniirry.  .  .  . 
CornununkLieh, .... 
ComAaleeban,  .... 
CunuTeogh,  ..... 
CorrobnQii,  ..... 
Corriicniiiilih:  liiit  raund 
hill  of  Uie  vrilJ  gitliri. 

CorradnTerrid 

Comiliiif,  Curntiloin.  ■     . 
Comduoe*,   ..... 

Corriifriii" 

CoTTUunt 

Ci>mJioB»ii 

elliw;':'-' 

the  «.:■ 

CotWj..      ... 
^^i3««eR.     .... 


rJiiilcx 
Ctoninentj,    ...    .    ,    .    ZM 
CoTTinibign,  Carrinahigngh, 
biU  of  the  uli  tree*:  397.  0)5 

CorruGii 3tt<i 

Comig,  Corn;**,    ■ ...    398 
Conk»ieli ;   round  bill  ol' 

the  irWihoni*:  SW,  .MB. 
Coibbrid«  biron;.    .    .    .    R27 

Coahlctt  barmif Ti^ 

Cothmk  Inron; 5ZT 

Coibquin, 62G 

CoMouD 372 

CoiUDUlKtV,      ,       ,       ,       .       .       11(1 

CoumamUvrunKeqMr-iiill,   iM 
Caumihingiuie,  -jStl.  nnte. 

Cones, 138 

Crnan,  Craimc '12U 

Crag. 410 

Crnggrk^rritnii 411 

Cntgl^, 196 

Craig 410.411 

CraigBnulliir.  .....    485 

Cnugnteropiu 403 

Cnugntuke 485 

Craigand,      .     .    .    .    .     411 
Cniamorei  |{real  nii^k:     .     410 

Cno 498 

Crmdicrovn-, 498 

Cnnoun 496 

Cnuidnniel 498 

^H  Onne 42i) 

^BCnmflelfi 40.  tU) 

^^■Oranlouit .498 

^^P€niin,Cmnnngli,    ...    498 

^^*  CramiBgblown,   ....      37 

Cnnnagd,  ......    299 

Cnnnogetxiit 2»Q 

OmmogD  iiuind,     .    .    .    298 
Ommv;  tune  u  Cnonagb. 

-" ^h 390 

%CnS^mt,    ...    380 
.    .    .451.  «W 

.   .   .aia.soo 


of  Names. 


Creg 1 

Crtgboj;  vallow  rock. 
Cregduff;  liUckrock:  p, 

c»gg 4)y 

Cr^gan 

Creggane.  Crrg^iaun, 
QteffnoTT ;  greut  roek, 
Creniome  baronj,    . 

Crew 

Crewhm 

Criekuun,  Oictwn. . 

Crimliii 

Crippuun.  .... 
Crit, 

CrDBgban.  Craghaun, 
Oroaghputrick,  .  . 
Croagbrim ;  Cruael-dhfHim, 

roiuid  ridge:  pp.  387,  B" 

Cruuk ."i 

Crockuspple 

Crockadn 

Crockuiure 

CrockuUntf 

Cruckaun.  Crackean,  .  . 
CrockglasB;  grnm  hill:  p. 
CrocDUMireeTj  ;  hill  of  Uii 

bnuichj  troe:  pp.382,  501. 
CrocknngiiiJiilo.    ...  "" 

CroFluhane,    .... 

Crogh 

Croghui,  Crughim  Hill, 

CruhBoe, 1 

Croinaglon.  Cromagloim,         

CromkiU ;  atooping  wood :  p.  4Bti  I 

Crouilin.    ,     ,    .  'buJM 

CromUBll, .     .     . 

Cnmoge,    .    .    . 

CrookbaTen,  .    . 

Croali.   .    .    . 

Crosbflen,  ■     .     ^ 

CroM.    .    .    . 

Cniuabrg ;    Cmaa-hKu/n. 

Uttlactuun*  ■o.^Tl 
VrrniTiTriiTii  ■.  <im^«  <^ 


im/cj  oj  Names, 


^CroBsan,  CroMBoe,  Cn»saim,  327 
VCrmwrd :  liigb  crow,  .    .    327 

■iCroHbofnc. \b\ 

KCFossdorry :  cruu  or  trtuu- 
■  m  oat-wuwl :  32T.  502. 

erloiijih,    ....    337 

■'Orouerj' S3A 

■'CrosBrtmagv,      ....    327 

■iCroHgKT 327 

■CrDMUuKrtn,      ....    AVA 

f  <Cr<M«maliim 3^ 

MCroMmare;  grenlerosa:  327i 
tCrtiuoge,  ......    327 

1  CrcuBpeHgh ;  gny  ftota  :  327. 

I  Crotlie, 3S(1 

I  CroU,  CrotU .^W 

LCrotUn 398 

[OrotUM 306 

ii rm 

loa, 382 

'  Cniit, 39« 

Crumlin. 430,  431 

Cniahwa.CniiliMu;,  .    .    3^ 

Oruab^bnclMn 328 

■  CnUMfa, 3^8 

^H^  CmU,  Crutta 308 

^^m  CiiilbHgi  Utt^KOoil:  4SI. 
^^H  Ciiilkwi;  narrawwood:  4!)1. 
^^1  CuiUeen:  Uulewoud:  491. 

^^^B  CuiUMDcIiuagh 250 

^^H  Cuilmore;  great  wuod:  401. 
^^H  Cnfiaheeglmrr;,  ....     1S6 
^^H  CuUtjbo 41)2 

^^m      47&.  4t>-2. 

^^H 'CulrMrUtrim 29 

^^■CulbOuU 40,514 

^^B  CulUn.  CuUiuie.  OuUuiin.     513 

^^■lOullveD 4it2 

^^■Cullon S12 

^^■CulUiiagti .'lis 

^^^KCulleiidn;  m«  CulLeiitrJi. 
^^VCulUnlnt,  CutUiilrielj.    .    513 
^^"  CuHcnwtune;  CtOl-O-ttDnhli- 

nw  i.f  Oie  O'llnwie*-.  MS. 


CulljeMJiiIff 
Culuiulln) : 


..liU:  375.820. 
CiiUrik;  InrJc  at  tJi«  ttrixA: 

V\>.  444.  5211. 
Cumber,  .  .  . 
Cummeen. .... 
Cumtnor,  .... 
CimiwetnlD.  .  . 
Cunnnker,  Cuamoor. 
Ciiuiugu.  Cuunigan, 
Curkwn,  CurLiu,  . 
Curbuh,     .... 

Cumb&lu.  Cumbcln, 
Currnbpg:  ddoU  nonb 

463. 
Curnigh 

CurmgluigalU :    whfbt 

ninrabn;  4(t3. 
CurraghiuiDEtrb ;  tb«  tm 

murab;  «». 
CiiiTuglinrdi  bigli  nun 

385. 483. 
Ciirnigbb*);;  little  i 
Cuirnglibi))';  ydloi 


bn>i>di>ttt«li:  463.' 

Ciirnnfli  of  KiltUn, 
Currogbniuliiupaun, 
Curngbnti,    .    . 
Curnui  UfAt  Ijtint, . 
CurrMn,  Currift,      . 

Curry 

Currj'quin;  Oonn'i 


Lnb. 


Judex  oj  Names. 


CuahlMke,  Ciislileclui ;  Toot 

of  r.lieflng-gurrikcedroek: 

4ie,  526. 

CusUough :  along  the  luku 

(Uitik):  p.  527. 

I  Cum. 

I  Cuautu.  Ciissoiin,      •    ■    • 

I  ]>aJir  rJTKr 

I  JJitlarB^, 

I  DitUey  lalnuil.    .     .    .  Id.' 

I  Dalriada, 

I  DuniDll. 

t  Vttogan 

I  Songondiu^au  :   Diirguii'i 
I      ri>rtr«H:  li.  3UU. 

iDarnigh 

I  Damrngb 

V  TtiTTO-rj,  Dnrrory,    .    .     . 

ISavillAun. 

K^awrosa,  Dawroa  Ilsad,   . 
M!I)ecuinit 

■i)Mlc)lUllUUl«,  ..... 

■^eeliuiuiuMl 

^DoMtrt,    Dceaburt  :     *w 
Deaort. 

Debomod 

■DelTiUe 

Sardnoil  or  Bariel. .  .  . 
Dsrinnli,  Deriuub,  .  .  , 
»prk 

fewletl 

JemogroM;  onk-wootl  of 
Ihectoua:  32G.  TiCU. 

wrnutn,  l)errai1il,  .     .    . 

jerrceniifd;  liiglililtle  oak- 
^rneuaraggart.      .     .     . 


4T2 


•2li 


337 


Derreemuigiufoor,   .    .    . 

Dorrccn*. 

Derricfi  onl^wDotb:  MJ2. 

DerriDilitlleiutb-wuoJ:  604.  * 

DeiMindaf{il(-rg;  onk-wivud 
of  tlieredoi;  472,502. 

DerrindiS.      ..... 

Derrindreliiil;  oak-wood  of 
the  bridge:  367 

Delrinliiur  ia  Wnterforil, .    , 

Cerriiiwillin:  oitk-wood  uf 
the  mill:  375. 

Derry 

I>i!rryBd.  Derr jnddu.    ,  M2. . 

DenTallBn;  beautiful  oak- 
wood:  502. 

DeiTjbone,  Derrjbnwn,    . 

Den7beg;  litUeoab-wuud: 

Derrjbroi^;  onk  wood  of 
hulfen'  483. 

Derpyoiw 

D»n7cl'>'ie.  JJerrydoni!. , 
Derrf  doon; ;  oak-wood 
of  lliemmdon:  '232,5U2. 

Derrjcoogli.    ..... 

Uerrycrwij 

DerrydAHiph 

DorrjdojTngh,    Dorrjdor- 


Derryfaddtt 

D^^r^Jgft^^ilT,  D*rpj-gBrriT, 

DpriTgnrre ;  rugged  ont- 

wooil:  502, 
PcrrjgniQey.  , 
DprrvhnrrilT,  D 

471,  502. 
Derrybaw.      .    .    . 

Dcrryhawlnah,    .     . 
Uerrybillogh  ;    tbn 

wood  abouudiiig  in 

low:  502. 


^KsS                         ludex  of                            ^^^^H 

^H                                                           PAdK                                                                    i^^^l 

^^borrrliotrlselil 161 

^^KerrrkeiulgrDO 2M 

DeTlm ^^^H 

^^Serrjkoighui AOi 

Sian ,  ^^H 

^■£erT7bluui.  Sorrjkno.    .    »Ki 

Ktbtm. ^^H 

^■btrryUWd 387 

IKngin. ^^M 

^■VorryUrd 387 

^^Pl)errTln  ur)nmen>Derriii- 

I»r«I>. ^^M 

^^      laiu-. 

BuioBigb ^^m 

Derryleti;  grey  niLk-niMd.     602 

Difk.          ^^H 

Disert, ^^^m 

,,          .[id:  aii 

Do«.  Tb».  in  Donegal. .    .    ^^H 

Dog,  Big.  and  Lit^T  ■    ■   ^^H 

j^BDerrybrofk. 

Doiiabaic ^^H 

Donaamer;  >m  DoaDJf   ^^H 

camey.                                ^^H 

Booagb »&^^H 

^^      diiw:  «1,  50i 

'            I^rraafeuu,     ....      D-^ 

JJerrjiiogree, WJ2 

Derryimgnn;  oak-wtiod  of 

ths  Qiaulow:  23-^.  SIB.       ^^H 

J the  hound*:  479. 

Duni^;bcu<m>>Tr-i»);Udar«;     ^^^H 

tba  nhurRli  of  lbs  rh.^     ^^^H 

^■Serntuiuff, 473 

i>o'»«!>'^T I^^H 

Dona^rh^fo":  ^B-'asiv.  ^^H 

'           Den^iweCT W3 

PuriTnadiiUog ai2 

DoHOg.! W.W 

D«rrTnni»    in    Donegal  ', 

Don^mile 2iV 

Voir-inu,     ouk-Ulimd  ; 

Doiin'*  Hui>M  in  Kfrr*.    .     IH 

441.502. 

D6n7Dur0 ;   onk-woad   nf 

fir,«..8t.Bn«-.CUMdi.    3IB 

llio  jow-iree:  SHI. 

DonnToimej 319            , 

Uo<i<.bilL f^*"         1 

D.rrTT.dUn  ;  Doire-Afa^I- 

t,m  (Pour  Mut.),  Hiwl- 

D'wcb.rc^ibUck  ntr;  p.   JSJH 

ail's  oak-wood:  W2. 

Doo«7 ^^H 

Derrymtlow, 350 

"sr^.^:St^M 

Denywinny 8 

D»ert.. 334 

Dtwrtrrret 2M 

Dooghtun.DoagUn;blat)k   ^^H 

DeMrtfgtij;  Egnngh'i  her- 

^^H 

niitfigB:  324. 

DtH^nrt;  bbu^O^ld:  329.  ^^H 

Dewriroartiu 324 

Doohallat.  Jlu^bunUt,     .   ^^^H 

..          DewrUergi^t, 334 

^B  i>«UD>i  Mttle, X^^ 

\'&»jdA!wi.v»ai.wa'dfc,  ^^^M 

Hp«T(.»L.h,                     vi»-  ^  -a^^. ^^m 

■                'IT   -^^H 

Index  of  Names. 


haaaaXXy 

Doonui,  Duonone,  .    .     . 
Doonara,   ...... 

Doonard;  high  torf.:  2711,  31 

Doonua 

Dooobeg;  »iiioUfort.:  276. 
OoonbrMdisfBrigidarurl. 

DooDBahB 

DooodonneU. 

Doodnh.  Dooneeiu,     .     . 
Doonfemii-.  KniWi  fori: 

173. 27fl. 

Dooniiky 

Doonoonej;  Unn's  fort:   . 
DooDowea,     Dunnwen; 

Owen'afQrt:  [i.  27ll. 

Doughdojnp 

Doughloon 

DougUi,  Dniiglnsbn,    .    , 
DuwUiig . 

Downruaoim,  .    ,    ,    ,    . 
Downe«n 

Dowmng.  Donninga.    .  2^0, 
Doimpatricli 2Ci8. 

Dnun,  I>rBin> 

DreenAgb,  ...... 

Ureeiuui,  Dreenoaa,      .    . 

Drebid. 

Drehidtanna.      .... 
Drimi  aiLiiie  as  Dnilu. 

Drimagh, 

DnmMin,  Driinmin.      .     . 

I>rimiia 

DrimtkKgh.     *     .    •    .    . 
Driniigh,  Diinngbnn,    .    . 

PrioBDe,  DrJuaun,  ,    .    . 

^  DcinT 

^^H    Progbed 

^^H    Drogbrdu 


Promodik.  Dromodda,  .    . 

Promngh 

Drotunlmgue,       -     -     ,     . 

DroumliTauu 

Drouunullig,  .... 
DrumDrd;  HigK  ridaB:&23. 
DroiDaWull ;  hairkf  ridge, 
Drombeg;  amall  ridge:  wH 

Drombofiony 

Droincloeh  t  gtoo?;  ridire,  4n[ 
DramcolfiliBr.  ....  ^ 
Droiudaleague,     .... 

Dromdeereeii 

DromdemoHD,   DrouitUnt- 

Dromdiralough,  .... 

Dromeen, 

Dromgarrilf:  ruiigll  ridge, 

Dromin 

Drauinacreen 

Druiuiua,         Dromiiugb : 

Bee  ji.  524. 
Dronmieer,      .....    459 
t>roiuke«ii;beaiitifidridger    523 

Drammohcr 209- 

Dromnagb f^ 

Dromore;  great  ridge:  023. 
Dromlnuon ;  crou  ridge :    S23 

Drum asa 

Dnimaai SM^^h 

Drutuacritlin.         Druiua-  ^^^^^| 

4^^| 

DrumofuUion.   Dninwcul-  ^^^^H 

lin;  hoU;  ridge:  512.  ^^B 
Druni&d  ;  Long  ridge:  CiS. 
Druinadoon;   tlie  ridge  of 

tbefort:   270.523. 

Drunudreliid 368 

Druniftdried 3(i8 

Drumagb 624- 

Dniicii^aire 1M.259 

DnmiBhegUi 3IT 

Druiuahoe.      ......  13V 

Dniitiaiiiuol: ;  Hdge  of  llie  ^h 

\  Druiunn&Sn'n.      .     .    -     -  ^^^H 


i^l^l 

554                         LuIi-j:  of  Xnme«.              ^^^^^^H 

■DfMirinn.liiff  ;    Wiu'li   l.llb 

nruiiiderg;  red  ridn;  KS^^^^I 
Druu.du(f ;  bUch  ridn^l^^^H 

Pruniitiiw *70 

510. 5^3 

DriiiufAd l^^l 

Druinany ;  ridgei  or  ridg«d 

Dnmifulii.       ......   I^^H 

Uud:  .-123. 

Druu>lln:wHt«Hclge:5:£3.  ^^H 

DrumgnUui .^^H 

hud:  sia. 

Druiiigai;   thnH  ridge.         ^^^H 

Dnimar 116 

DrmiieiU;  U>«  riilmur  tlM '^^H 
Gall,  or  fura'niBr:  M  Sfl^^H 

DriiiDBril  1  high  ridg« :  SSS.  r<33 

Uriitiiatnnple;  ibe  ridge  of 

oiWm:  470.523.              W^M 

the  church:   317.5^1. 

OrumgnoK.  DrutiigtM*,     ,   ^^H 

Dnimal-lhiigh ;     ridg«    ot 

Druiiigowii&,     Drumcuw   ^^^1 
lingi;  i  tlie  ridge  »r  tlw    ^^H 

HubIi'sIiuuu;  9U1.S:>3. 
SninibnllTruneT  ;         llis 

h.>ifeni:  ■nO.&SS.              ^^H 

riilgo     of     O'Eqonev's 

town :  523. 

■  ''^^H 

Urmuluurlff,  .    . 

DruiiihitWUI.   .     . 

while  ridee:   5:^. 

l>mmbrg;  s"""!! ridge:  5-J3, 

Drumkirk.      .    . 

Drunibiunion;  ridgoofthe 

lilllopMli:   364. 

Drumhu«kf»1,     . 

Drumbn.  Druinbii«,  ...    470 

UniuicBr, t    360 

PrimiiIl«T,       ■     ■ 

•  ^^H 

-  ^^^1 

b«-«ria»:  523. 

DruiuluDc;  XJnu'm-lMfAo.    il^^ 

(F.,<.r   Slutere),    bfold   ^^H 

ridge:  523. 

ridge:   623.                       ^^H 

Drumcnvet, 2U 

'Prumcrin;   the   ridge    u1 

n.l^afth«but>:£]l3.     J^^| 

Uiel«e:  40T,52a, 

Dr.m.Iieh.' _^^H 

tho  atlli  rthed* :  523. 

BruiudaRioiricV^  4Ti. 

Inih-x  of  Names. 


iimnuUj;  iLc  ridgi)  of 
Uic  ■iimiuit:  391,5:^3. 

Orummiin^ ;  Miimtj'a  ridge. 

ItriunnncoiTn 3^ 

DruumBCOobn.    .     .    .    .    4t 

DrumDacrou:  th«  ndgeiif 
thecrou:  320,523. 

Dmmiuiduber;  ridgeof  the 
Weill. 

DrumniiOntisglf , .    ■ 

Dnitanufinniln    .    . 


Drumnahoe, 

JJruinntthuruliin;  l.lie  ridge 

ofthewh:  SUS,  523, 

Druimuuiolivi     •    •    •    .    ' 

Druranulutloge.  ■     .    .    .    : 

DruiuuAsliinniigh ;  Hdgeor 

liie  tQies:  483. 

'    T^riiniDuol« : 

Druiumeeii;  littli?  riilKr :  .     i 

Drumnelli ' 

Orunoid ' 

k  Drulnguill;  linxel  ridge:   .    i 

Drumraeh ! 

DrmnraUo, 1 

IDruinreaigll ;  mj  ridge :  i'i;i3 
Druinroe:  riw  ndg»:  B23, 
Drumrocak,  Druturiuk,    . 
DruioMUDiicj : 
DnimMul, 
s; 
e; 
0, 
D. 
Di 
», 
£' 
i 


.    .  113 

.     .  »I3 

DrumilmlUiu 2dl 

UniuuhiinlM .'HIS 

UruiiudieuTer 1<<U 

DruuriUogh 21 

Drumakoii  biisii;  ridge:  .  .'>17 


i  DriUDumiia,  ■ 
I  >Dnimiimhsr,  ■ 
I  Diinrriylf,  ,    . 


^t^A 


DufTiiiriii  Wnm;. .    .    . 
DuhiOluw 

Ddleefc  in  Mutb;  Daim 

liag  (OC.   Cal.).   «lon8 

hoiuo  OP  church :  4IG. 

DuUowbuih 

Dunaff;  uirort:  2T7,473. 

Dunaeliy 378 

Dimmi. WS 

Dunsmoii 5Z^^J 

Duobur,      ......    ffl^^l 

Duncanncm:Camin'arurt:  ffl^H 
Dunda  nmr  Qraaard. .  .  9M^^U 
Dimconnick:  Curuioc'i  fur-     ^^^H 

I.™«a:  27«.  ^" 

DutnTiffimnlHijwl.b,  .    .    3tT 

Ilimarun W) 

Uundotk, 278 

Dundamon 30S 

UuDdareirke 251 

lluudaryart i^ 

Dunderk 438 

Ilundennot:  Dinnnsd'eforl:  276 

Dunderrow 14 

DundomUd ?78 

Dundunnell 278 

Duodnuu 279 

Dime»ie 2M 

DuDoight, 

l)unfiuuu;h;r ;  flnw-^'*m»- 

pAw.Kiineliu'ffort;  276. 

Uungnll 

Diuigannnn    in    Tytoae  ; 

Dun  •  Granaiitn    (^nr 

Hwt,),(}Baniin'>fwi:27a,   ] 

DuQgsrran, 

Uungeelui  wiiidjrorU 

Dunglow, 

Dmihill 

DutJuk; 

DiinkiumlT    iu    Unnrtfal ; 

Dttn-'iJii---Chiuniifhatt- 

aWAMMkineelv'tti'tl-.'flft.jl 

HuviVenT^ 

BMTiew 


^^^■^^^^H 

^■£56                             I»dfx  of  NaiUK,                             ^^1 

^Hl)uiiliin> ^IS 

Bdmtlcullo;   liiU-brow  oT  ^^H 

Cnlb'B  Iioum:  471.  £32.     ^^H 

^H  1. 1 — ,  f„_..           -^ 

Kdi-niriuiil;:  hiU  brov  of    ^^H 

^M      ai,A,kimij-.f«rt;27ll. 

R,Wrf«^™,l,          .      .     .     j^H 

li5U,  441.                             ,^^1 

Dunquin  in  Kerrr ;  Duo- 

k               cat^MrFuurMiut.).  bt>3i<- 

^H        Hful  fort:  270. 

^^H  Ouiininiforto(therJ»nor 

KUog-iTt; M^H 

BlpbiQ, ^^H 

^^■DunihaughUii 318 

EintuuB.E»lKea(.  .    .    .    ^^H 

Uaol-Kh. ujti^H 

^^  Duriw ars 

Dumt, 14 

Dttmnr, IS 

Ki«> Ml.^^1 

i       nr-"    -                 .       .w 

^H,   I'jMut 324 

^H  D;«rtenDi. 158 

•^"-f"""        ....   i^^H 

^*    K-ntyb^,  tA.,tyiBo™. .    .    aw. 

Kmgal U\fl^H 

^            Bonj  ri»fr  in  DouegnL     .    620 
Eu)i;iD  Sliffo;  from  tU 

hmenJ  Rmnirue.   .    .    -    I^^^H 

Men, S33 

WeDBgor 487 

Edenunobill 208 

JH^^H 

Bdmimiltj  hiU-brow  uf 

J^keniEl S^^l 

the  bulU:  471. 622. 

V'Jam<^:nA«tkiT!MU.     .^^H 

Ita«fiit*ri'iil! 4(111      Pfiw 

Euiui.  EHaiiii,    ,     .    .     .    MV.)      Knu) 
Estennow, SH      Fnui 


Esteranow, 

Fiuldjiii,  .  . 
Fara  ut'  Athloiic 
FHlw,  .  .  . 
Pnhan,  .  ,  . 
FtthniuwDodrj. 


EUieenLa S 

PUiy 2 

FSAjkera 2 

FUuumui,     .....£ 

FairyiDOiint 1 

l^^iUeeandaLba.     .    -    -    .  4 

fWrlrum 

Kivgrittii     ,     ■    .     ,     •    . 

Fnmiigh G 

PnmnebC 4 

ForntthDe 1 

FWiuunurr; 

Funuuie, 5 

Farnef 5 

IF^raoge G 

Fhr™, a 

F«Taj;b 2 

Famghrue, 2 

Farraiucardj S 
i^rnuuiderry,  pBmuiderrr ; 
landoftbeoiik-wood:  fiU2. 
FanaDalem;  land  of  Lli«  flitx. 
Fumuroiign:  land  of  the 
defwt:  lia. 

FuTMibolef 3 

Farmiuccr 2 

yurvtr,     ......  2 

Fnnetinore .t 

Fanid » 

Furla,  partagil 3 

J'sTtLn,       3 

Fory 2 

FnMeb 4 

nundinin 4 

Faitagb. 4 


F\iMarc«' 

FnugliiLDTnlK 

■     lano,    DiibUu: 
vri]i1cTnraalnne:-t96. 
P^l 


F«*bane.     .     .  . 

Fcfignl ;  K(Nid  uf  at 

Fuemoro,    .    .  . 

FmiuwIi.    .    .  . 

Ppeniib,      .     .  ■ 

Peighi'iiUen,    .  . 

FeltritD.      .    .  . 

Fenag]..      .     .  . 

FBnnaMgh.     .  . 

FemEgli,  Farney. 

Femrd,     .    .  . 

Fcrta.  Pertngb,  . 

Fethnnl,      .     ,  . 


Fiddon,  Fidduie,  Fiditnun. 
Fiddaunuogmmf^,  .    .    . 

Fiddawu 

Pidorfe 

FihogM 

Fincnru;  while  earn:  331. 
Findrum 


Piniik 

Fioliff 

I^ui  Biror  uid  Uco.  . 
Fintudorlt:  woodbf  boui 
Finnohy,  .  .  .  .  . 
Fitawu, 


i 


d 


Indent  of  Nith 


OttlUiUy , 

OttlboloT, , 

Oalb<>oU,0ollh».l7.,    .    . 

O&Llagb 

Onllan, 

OiaianB.  QaUnne^    .    .    . 

Ok[knil1.T. 

OaUcin  mruuT,    .    .    ... 

Oatlon 

OftUonuuntnlivr.      .    .    . 

OaKoff 

Gnltrlii' i 

OnlTuUr 

Ghilwalfy 

Oolwulii^ 

Q»nlriiii] 

OanUTillii  near  Cnhcr,      .   | 
OwrnJrwii  ;   garfw    of 

bU<.-kl1j»ni:-J-J8.41'U. 
Oamin,  Oiimine,     ,    .    . 
QsmiiutiiiHiuieb, .    .     ,    , 
GarrHibBii*,  OamHiiftinii 

white  shrubbery:  iVi. 
OnrmiiBkinniirHkke. ... 
OnmneiikUspHul  ;   alirufc-    ] 

b»rr    (>r     Oin    ImnM : 

4T5.  4S7. 
Onrmn™ ;  Bhrubbwiei:  JBJ.  j 
Gnrrnnmori!;  groU  tlindi* 

bcry:  m. 

Onrraun . 

Gnrriskitr,  . 


"SJ'S 


Chirr^cjuUc,  boronjr  uf, 
OnirynluiKi,  OuiydWnt  j 
mwHlmT^rden:  !Q0.3S! 
Onrr^diHilu ;  gardm  of  Ihl'  j 

blnet  fort.  ' 


Index  of  NartifK. 


rrnngran ;  garden  oftliti 
:  497- 

wen 223 

i^nlligh 32U 

peUane  ;   S|iillitne's 
m:  229. 

rridebeen 2^n 

230 

audi  Innil. 
_,,  roughdeld:  231. 
t;  nmgh  land. 
jKulHtoim,  Oaalatown, .     .      Vi 

OnrbUcKl 488 

Oenngh,  Gcnrlin,  .  ,  .  497 
Owrhiimeeu  rirw,  .  .  .  4i*7 
aoeragh Vfl 

E.ll  CkUMWBt.     ...  163 
inUtuth;  Grrel/ael,. 
lirjplnoe, 
;  a  uoUow. 
42U 

GiuiatnaiT SlUi 

Olaiibeli;  ;  binrli;  gtmi !  4::9.ril>II 

OlnniliieiiBh 2.W 

GUntlin* 420 

OLaudun* 195 

OlnnnBgnlt  in  KeriT-.   .    .  IT3 
QlantuiRiugD:  gteDof   tlio 
defeat:  115. 

OluiDo, .'llO 

le,  GlauUuu,     .     .  43lt 

Fill 455 

erun ;  slredin  of  Uie 
^Di;k»n  trees:  456.  51d, 
EHaseloon:  grewimKidow;  232, 

OtothnbiiT 4^Ki 

Olubore 11(S 

OluhanK i»t 

Oloalieeii,  GliwIisKiia,    4.'i(>.  4i)T 

OlnRliticiiniiliii,  ....  457 
OInBlirotiunbaultitia,     .    .301 

aiuhiiut, 4ST 

Olnamulliifih :  pnm  nim> 

Kmit:   391. 

»n.eTin 4.W 
MBUj.n^rwn  place. 


GUimi'iillDiiti 

GUetliule 

Olra, 

GlBnocmglierT     .... 
QImu^iv;  hi  Co.  Unbliii. 

OLeiiBgowi^r 

01«ii]»iiiirriii 

Gleiiiinnir  in  Uoieriek,      > 

G1«1IUBLI1<j1(- 

Olennnuldrn  ;   dng'g  glen: 

Gleniivy 

QUnbiiiir:  wliiln  glen. 
OUnhrgi  Utile  glen. 

Olenear, 

Gleiii-uTBl 

Olendndiiff 

Olmdnhorfc 

Olendnlaugh ^08 

fflendflfimgli;    oak    g!i>ii:     ""' 

QlendHTiigli, 

GUndaTiH'k,    ..... 

GleudiiToulngb 

Oletidine 

Olendownn  mauntaina,      . 
GlenditH :   block  gloii. 
Glenaan;  in  Donegsl,   .    . 
Glentadu-ua-eeitlgu.       ,     . 

Gleiif>im« 

GlengoU;  glrnof  rorelgDen: 
OlengnrrifF;  riiggnl  glsn. 

OlongnvUn , 

Glen^lusl ' 

Qleninngb;  the  iij  glen,   ,    . 

Glenieli 

Glenkeen :   beniitiriil  glen. 
Gleukeerngh ;       mue      u 

Gisnognrev. 
Glenkeernn:    ^o   cif  the 

quicken  ireu:  212. 

QlenlcTon 

Olnaluugh,    Oleuliiugliiin. 

GlBuluueliuiui :   Elrn   of 

Ik,  Uk.. 
Olenmore;  gnnlgleii. 

GlenmulUoa 

Glennnpicfti^ 


Inilrj!  of  Name». 


Glmnngfow 

QlrnnaXuigliiih 

_41eniuiiuio,  ,  ,  .  .  . 
^OlennaliuUl,        .... 

■Olpniuin,  Oleniuiiin.     .    . 

OiennBiuife 

Cktuuwbcwirar 

|>Gleiiita<(r<» 

Qlenu,  Olenofl,     .... 

■GlenofKiuh, 

01«i  of  tM  Duwni,      .    . 
^tanogni ;  Ogni'a  glen. 
OUooifaBen  in  limeHcJi.  . 
deoquin 

" '  snrengh.      GlpiifcTngh ; 
prej  glBn. 

■  •Oleiiroe;   rw  glen. 

■  ^lensFdbeen  in  Kt^rry,  .  . 
1  ■Glensmoil 

OlentauBkn  in  K<rT7,  .  . 
■O-leatane,  Glentaun.  .  . 
OleDtia*  in  Donegal,  ,  . 
Glenmgb,  trireli  gleii;  00(1 

tCHenirhinT  in  Antrim, 
OUnCutU,    .    .    .     412, 
<Jljo.  Glynn 
^nee»e,  Onwrw.     .    .    . 
■Gol* 

Oolttn 

Oolden  in  Ti]i{>ertit7,    .    . 

Gtile 

Goii 


iniff.  Oortagiinnj,    329 


irlbouuui.  . 
boy;  jtilofl 


QcjHbruki  *p«akM  MA.   •. 

Gurtiwn ] 

Giirtwnuiiiki;   Unj«  fl«ld  ■ 


Oortgarriff.     Gortnrrow,  j 

GortgDi-rs :  ruu^  Held. 
Gurtgoiuriion,  .... 
Gorl^rutogh ;  fcnio  Add, 

Ourtian^n.  ,  .  .  .  , 
OoTtinUarp,  ..... 
Oortinuri.  .  .  .  90^ 
Oattbitpiiiigh;  liflly  |UA: 

228.  3uS. 
OoTtlr«:a>intrJd:SS>,-mL  ^ 
OurUiiarrHhaDnnni,      .    , 

OortniiltiBb 

Ourtmura ;  grcal  Add :  2201 

Goftaahoul. 

GsFtimdulUgh 

GorLnafurni.  .    .    •    .    , 

Guitungn]ipul 

Giirtjuganlc,  ..... 

Qortnagbfh 

Oortnagoynrv  .  .  ,  , 
GnrUugfoH.  .  .  .  ,  , 
Qortnaeranr, .  .  .  ,  , 
GiirtiuuiBha.  Gnrciuli^,  , 
GiirtnuhuunA.  .  .  ,  , 
OurtnHhiM,  Onrtuahuoa,  . 
GurtDslu^h,     .    .    .    ^ 


Uortniulu.4^11,     .    . 
QortuulGhT.  OotUmJuj, 
OartiiBTamiip^  .     ,  ' 


IiKhx  of  Not 


Ourtj-iw ;  ni  Brlil :   220, 
Ourt-iuiuilriiiir 

Ooueini!  liarru.      .    .    . 

OotJ, 

Oaiilaun 

Ooulbcg 

kltnuldavoliiir.  .... 
Ooulniore 
Oowl. 
Oawlan,  Ouwlnn*.  .  .  . 
■0«»fUun . 
4raJfiv  OrnfTee 
OraJfan.  OroOtii,  .  .  . 
'Omffogt.  OrafFf ,  .  .  , 
Cni^n,  Qra^uiis  .  .  . 
■Ompen,  Ornigeou,  ,     .    . 

nrngiitiiliia 

Omtgunfnifotne 

OratgUDiuiiianaglt,  .  .  . 
OraigiimuiBpiddugD,  .  . 
tlnUagb;  kiiiib  ngQirly. 
OniMgli,  OraiMghnn;  a 
[i1»re  producing  gruin. 

^^H    <lntiigvg«Tb  ;  liic  vtinAv 
^^K     gnnge. 
^^^B  <}raiinT'i  gniTe,  .... 
^^V  ilransliit;  ngninge,!)  plncc 
^^H        Tor  eroiD. 
I  'Qreoglimiroog.     .... 

Orml.  B»r  UbmI.  ■     .     . 

Grwiuui-Kly.  .  119,  21)1 
■Orponami 

OitenbotiM,  .    .    .    ■    , 

Onennge 

-OrcnMD, 

Grenan 

t  QftnanWotni 

fe'OriUsf^.  QwUngU  r    xuno 

BOobtncrftek 

FOurt, 

fOwwm 

[  ^arttenatomm 


33S 


ill) 


Giidwiirop;      r,-d      litlie 

OjlMtl 

Hag'*  Heini 

Hmgle. 

Hill  of  Llojd,      ..... 

Haraii  ialnml, 

Howlh 

Idrone  bnroui™ 

Ikratliv  hnrony 

llkn,  llkud.  lUiuo.     .    . 
nlaiuuiuiuiuFru,  .     .     . 

nisnrod, 

QluinKi,     niAiinr(M>;     i 

iiUnd:  p.  442. 

niaunfutiKi 

lUnuniiMgh.    .... 

lUaiKutM »80 

Inutile  ill  WIbUow,  .    .    .     123 

Iiisgli, 

IiMii.  Inuue 

Inoh.     ....     71.  n.  i 

luehiigaill, 

luduuiloUuie;    rifer-bidin 

■>r   tlie    burning;    33R, 

441. 
iTicbptiagli  ifllnnd,     .     .     . 

liiobentij' 

IneliidenuUfi. 

Inebinore:  great  islnnd;  441. 

luis,  IiubIi 

luithimnoii,    .... 

IniahugTi 

liiiibbolb,.    .    .    TM«9,  I™^_ 
Iiriihrourrj'.   •     ...    71.  tVm 

IniBbdadniiiiii :A3 

IniabdauwM. ^fiS 

Ini»bd<i,T«r, 2r)3 

laialidnwcel S-'ift 

Inisbrul;  lung  iiLuid.  ^^_ 

IntHiirrw, -    ^i^^H 


I 


iDulikewngb,      ....     tT9 
Inulilnvksn :    tW   iBlnml 

at  rhc  latAtin :  i>ii.  4lck 

441. 
IiiiBhiusan:  inidillF isUiul, 
luiaiinmcniiit,     ....    Hii 
IiiiihiiiDre :  great  Ultmil :  Hi. 
luislniiuck ;  ]ug  mUitiiI. 

IiiiBliuagnr 442 

louhuwtn tSU 

InulirusL ;    lli>^   ialnnil   uC 

the  pvninanln :  44-^ 
Iniihlubbrid ;  tb«  uliiml  i<r 

Om  ntll:  4B0. 

,    Iiiithturk 471) 

Tuittidgn 442 

IiiulgriOleu tin),  ].H 

In>lun8|;h vXKI 

IilTer  in  Antrim.      .     .     .     l^iO 
liiTfrr  in  Doiu^rJ, 
iTeUnd'i  Eje.     . 

IfMtkdly. 

licrlkiprtui, 

lAhju^ttaou.     ..... 

bkniuuonflnni  Ijikp,  .    . 

[Rlnfulroii 

iKlniulderrT  :  uland  or  liutiii 

of  rlio  link  wood:  302. 
Iftlmxl  Miigon,     ...    78, 

lale  of  Mail 

Irdnrf  l»run» 

I    Irerk  taronr 


.  Ilia.  10H 


Ki,-) 


I  Itfn. 


riCmdecnliill 3111 

JtMdetr Wl 

Kmrfv IWl 

KwulrdHnng) »)1 

I  KreUln. SIB 

I  Knlilrum :  nnrruw  riHgr, 

I  Ket^lnea.  KnlugM.   ...  33 

iKiwltT.  KwUiK Wrl\l 


Kmmanaigii.  1'um  nt, 

K™In«r."l«*.'    ,' 

KmuT*  iir  Ivlnun; 
iuiiiair.  hntd  i 
J»«:  5lil,S2I. 


K^kjk'  :  * 

Kcsboirrigiui.      , 
Kf^it:  WW  |>,  214. 

Kilb.1.1..      ' 

Killnrraii ;     (iT,     Btmui* 

iiliiinilj:  31,^. 
Kilburry     in     W«Mrfaid 

ond    Ciii-k;     froin    Bu 

Barm  or  Vinhar  of  Cart; 

•M3.  Am. 
KilWi    undl  eliiir^  •>r 

*i.xl:  313,  4U1. 
Killiffgiin ;  lleMBa  ■ 

.■ImrtOi:   303. 

KilbclieuT 

Kilbn,v;  ynlUiw chunk ;  3l3i 
Kilbo/iiD;  BornHti^inrek: 

KnirTBffcan 

Hilhivrfr, .     ..... 

ic.ibridp,   .  ■ 

Killiroiin      in      UmrB  j 
8l.     Bromeli      "— -- 


;  313- 


Vtelin, 


Kitcuu 

Kilcnnwnj.      .     ,    . 

Kll«irii  j'rhiireh  or  a 


Kilmrnn     in     Wulord  t    ] 
rliurrh  ilrdimiid  t^  St,,  , 

KikUr.. 


Inilex  of  Nams!^. 


I 


KileliHr  in  Down.      .     .     .     ; 

Ktlulanfert 

IClcolman. 

Eikomtnoa:  St.   Coiimii'n 

vliimih  :  J 13. 
KHeooly ;    cburdi  or  tlia 

BiwU   or  ooTorr:    313. 

Klmiaie, 

dCTUit 

'ClDullon 

EUbUmi 

Kldtdke;, 

VHiltne,    ....!. 
Odinio:       Si.       D>)iii>> 

Church :  SIS. 

Kildurrerr, 

KUdrought 

KUduff;  Uack  cliunb  or 

wood:  3)3, 491. 

gilflTilmn ]01, 

KOflthnione, 

EUAtii;   Fluui*  ohiirth: 

313. 
KUnirifF.  Kilgirtc :  rough 

(^biin^U  or  wood:   31S. 

«l. 
mUnrran ;   St.  Garblmii's 

ehureb:   313. 

KilguUuM 

KiliM      in     aura;      ^i. 

OiMiidli«'«       or       Kw*9 

cburdu:  313. 
Kilhwd;    in    Ckre    nti.I 

Idlnsrick  ;    St.    (.'orirle** 

or     Keedy*     idiupch; 

313. 
Kilkcel ;  iidttow  cliurrb. 
KiUennBlii  b  StoUiuiJ,     . 

Kilkennj 

Kilkmiip  in  fi<Mtliuii1,  .     . 
Silkiema.  KilkHmii.    .    . 

iUdrown. 


Kilkliw  in  Clnrx  anil  Kil- 
t«niij  ;  Cai-Jaliia  (O'C, 
Col.),  tbfl  oliurt^li  oi  SL 
IMuB  or  Holiin—flou- 
Hihpd  6th  cent.:  313. 

Kmanuoiinerr 

Killunurp 

KiUiinie,r ^K 

Cillnmey  lukeH.   ...  "^ 

Riibiibitiiitni 

KiUuhm 

KillBipugbrone,  .    .    . 

KiUupiigloDRne  ;  tin 
rhurcb  of  BiaLu] 
Fbmiiaii:  83.  313. 

Killara 

Killnvillin, SJSg 

Kill™;   4«Ih-ii  or  Htigli'.        ^ 
rhurcb;  31.^ 

KiUederdnowra 

KiUeanT;  the  ohureli  ol' 
8t.  Eodeiuor  Anin— Gtti 
rent.:  313. 

KillMdy 

KilLpnintrunn 4|| 

Killwnork 

KiUcennngnlllTr,       .    . 

Killmu. 

Killeentipmn 

Killepoj , 

KUteiBh , 

KiUenaule 

Killerr  EBrbour.      .    .    . 

KilUrTorKiU.-oTv.  .    .    .    ; 

Kaiion,       ....... 

Killiniuw ;  Mioe  usKlinii- 

KiUinar<l«n 

Killiiipy  ill  Dublin  i  Cill- 
liifltrm,  or  Citl-litghai- 
Iiiiain,  tba  ohurdi  of 
Lvnin'i  daiiehicr*  :  313 

RUlJn(7  in  Kerrj  :  umn 
«&inl  na  KVlccn^ . 


J'idtx  ')/  JVuwiiM, 


V 

I 


Killisier 

KUloc 

KiUonui 

Kiltouffh  1  fliurrh  „f  Uir 
Uiuah  pp.  313,  U7. 

KiUHllii. 

Killurc. 

Killumi  in  Qnlvnij':  81. 
Fiinn— t!M>ci!iitui7',313. 

Killfbcea 

KiUjcTDppin 

RlUjgnrnoo  :    CaUl-im- 
gculfidin   (FViur  Most.), 
l.llR  wrwd  or    riio  |inr»- 
nipg:  401. 

KiUynamph 

Killvoti 

KUlyiflUin 

KilmaraDiigH  in  Wirklow; 
ibeeliunQi  ofSLHudlio- 
nog,   tk  iiritiiitiTO  mint; 

Rilinanniiie 

Kilniiuiihani,  ..... 

Kilnmllock 

Ki'lmiuuieli.     ...'.. 

Kilmwd; 

Kitmihil  :  tlm  cliuroli  ut 
Michiiri  the  Arrlinngi;!  ■ 

Kiluiiiifnjle 

Kiltuorf, 

Kilmor^Moj. 

Kiltuunnlun 

Kilmoji* 

Kitniiirrjr 

Siliiiuny 

KilnnduEhjt, 

Kilnnfferuin 

KiliioliulU 

Kiliuiliudicjgff 

KUnalMk:  vMidor  iliplba- 
■urf»»idliuHl:  4lt),  iEil. 

Kilnaliin 

KiliKtuunikeli 

Rilnuiiinrrr,         .... 


Kilrtisk 

Kilniot   111  Antrim  ; 

nuiili,  rrd  eburoh. 
KilnMb ;  iiin  obn»h  of 

wiiml  <ir  prniiMtlU. 
KUaliruli^j".  ttis  ebunli 

tlio  Btrenni:  p-4>'i7,  _ 

KiUkrcr  in  Meulh :  UiiiVlr-  * 

KD  St .  Scire— SUi  c«ntur«. 
.nan ' 

KtttDIUUlUui,      . 

KiltiimT.    . 
Killutwr,     .     . 
Kiltnbbrid. 
KiltiilUgh,      . 

KiUjbfgi 

Kiltjclogk,  KillJi'tielH-r, 
KillTnuTiiniuigli,  .  . 
Kllwalanmijr. 
Kim  mid;  i 


Kinnira,     ... 

Kiti«Urty.  ......    lii 

Kiiieatown ||B 

k'inLn^h:  bnoanf  llmlnlNi. 
KinnokiUi"*  ;   hMd  of  itw 
wooil;  p.Wl. 


Kiniuear.  .     -    .    < 

KitmagU 

KiiiiiBvr;;;««  liHul  .' 
RinntClr.    .    .     . 
Kinwl*;  KtdMJrl..  : 

Kinlul-,'    ,'    .'    .     . 
Kiulijf'hn':    htai  .i 


l« 


KnocknngloM,  KnocbiDe- 
glnw;  green  lillle  liill  :    . 

KnuckanulcB 

KnockiiniuiiQoliiUj',  .     .     .     : 

Knoukunuavlj'iiiiiu,  ... 

Enortnnoniu 

EnuvkaDree 

Ennpknnroe.  Kiuvkancroe : 
rod  little  hilhaSI. 

KnockimiiU; 

Knorkariur^i^ewliiU:    881, 

SntH'kHphrRigliBUD,,    .    . 

Ktuwlcnluggiirt :  prio  t'>  liiU ; 

KnoclutannuliUne,      .    • 

KnockaUuTiT,      .... 

KnoelntiU'r; 

Enodutemple;  tllA  Kill  of 
the  dmrob:  317.381. 

Kuoi-IiateiTiff.    Crockalftr. 

Knuckutiiiiiolc,     .... 

Kcockatloe 

Knockatlawig.     .     .     ■    - 
Kno(!kiitolwr;tlifliiUi)ftliB 

well:  381.  4i30. 
KniHrkaUior :  the  hill  nf  the 

bl««-li.g™»n:.236.  381.' 

KnmkniotHuii : 

Knnekiitin < 

KnnekuniuiToggB.     .     .    .    : 

KnookniuibBiin 

KnocknunecliD 

KnorkiiiinnBilrHuknd;.  4(10.  ii< 
KnockoimiiDgiiiin.  .  .  .  ! 
EnodiauiiUfiimgli,  ,  .  .  '■ 
KnockuunTittreni,   .    .     .    ' 

Kaocknnddni 

XaortuiTadilT 

KnockHviUu,Kn(H'luiTille,  . 

KnockaTDB, 

Knniiknimililni.   .... 
Knufkawaililj 


^^£66                       /'" 

v,xo/NaiM«.                          ^^1 

^H  Kuu<^lllMbi>;birr-l>lin1::rillI. 

*■'"* 

furapun: ^^^H 

aM 

^B    JCnoekbuTivrUuirhilL 

KiUKknagMUn;  vbidj  liia.^^^1 

^H    KmxkbTMti  tw.Mr(\  l>ill, 

Ko^knieengliiliiUurtbc^^H 

■m 

thwp.                           ^^^H 

^m     KiiMkdaTi<^i11:i>.-ir± 

aai 

KiK.<^ki»gin -.^^H 

■     X»t»kdoo, ...... 

M 

tbeiumnUll.               ^^^| 

^1      Knoetlown 

41 

Knocbugora, .    .    .    .     .<^^H 

^K     KnucUuS. 

m 

^K    Knuckea, 

.181 

381 

MO 

linookiiagna:  llio  UO  of                 1 

^H    K'Dodicrk 

213 

tlie  otUe. 

^H    KuockBemo. 

361 

^V    K-..ock,;lne>;eroeul<>U. 
^B     KrK)<^kgariu;lilu«  hill. 

KnMkaabiw. 4«ll       ' 

Kn.>okiiiiboaiui -M) 

^H     Knot^kKnlfon 

^^H     Knocklik;ii  in  Antrinii  •     i 

mi 

3fil 

ths  barln. 

^H     KofwHofty  in  Tipp*rafy; 

KB«kt»J«.rie»un.  .    .    .    I«0 

^H         dKHv/octo.tlio^/Vfdor 

^H        .betring  iiiU, 

KnorkianioUU.  ....»■ 

^^H    Knopklone  in  Limerick,     ■ 

IWl 

KnrKkiiwuoiui MT 

as; 

KnrKkuuiixick:  tbi>  bill  of       -'^m 

^H    KnucknuiiuMrTiinin.    ,     . 

182 

lIJ<<t■>g*:•*•^4T8.          ^^H 

Knurtuuui>niir :  do*  luU:^^^H 

^H         Cuoe-Maddomhuaigl; 

KD«Vn™n«rab-eni  ib«^^H 

^H        MnddiXFRt-f'.  Iiill. 

hiU   r.r   <!.•.  <»cuUnn.^^H 

^H    K..oekn.ehiU 

-Uifl 

Sm  AnliurBi.                  ^^H 

Knonkimaawrm,  .    .    .    ^  ^^^H 
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nuierlDnrT  IIill«.  .     .    . 
TnriLil. 

Mnterowwi 

oi'pt" 

_      "gl" 

■umngli 

^Tow  of  Hktlljw',     ;     '. 

"gh 

l»!-     •     ■  ,-    -    -     ■ 
mrrj  Dnrunirs,  .    .    . 

Sinuiier'.  :  ;  :  :  ; 

bplireoBtianF.     .    .    . 
Uti«*gl 

WP'gf- 


Niip[iiui 

Narl. 

NimJi 

HhuI 

NaY.111  I'url.   ,     .    . 

Nod 

NeddnUgli.      .     ,     . 

Kfddiui*,    .... 

Kfln,.gl, 'river.'      !     ,'       , 

rketiilriiiij Ill 

Kewniftli.  .... 

>'Bwrnih 

IfenRow 

Nifier!  Sirii.-rr...'     .' 
Nin-'ll 

Nobbcr 

IJiihornI 

S^riwr,'     '.'.'.'. 
Hoiighi.™!,      .     ,     . 
Nusnna  ritpr.      .    .    . 

Nlin'llUBST,        .... 

Nui*.    .  ■ 

Kullltlci.    '.'.'.'.'. 

OITnly 

OfferWi- 

Oghill 

Oghilly 

Oghly.   ...... 

OU.tho 

Olderflwl  Ciiatle.     . 

Old  LeigliliK 

Oltoiv ill 

Oniigli 

On«illii>id  biirniiica.  .    . 

Ooln 

Omn 

Owmu-r.-,       .     .     - 
0«g\ii«-,A     ..... 


lihlrj-  "f  NllUies. 


Ouelilrragii 

Ouebtemnl:  iinperhdglit:    380 
Ou&rt.  .......    ■'" 

OiiiuigMragh  Riror.      .     . 
niiungh 45fi 


Ove 


.Tbm 


440 


■Orixn  Ri»*r, 

Ow  BiTiT 4.'H 

Owbeg  Birvr '^•'•4 

Okmiiub  Bin-r,    ....  ^tVJ 

Oirenbriwy 440 

Owendogbj;  stonf  rirer:  i\\. 

Owendftluluh  rlTer,     .    .  218 
Owenduff ;  bWk  rirer:  4.15. 
OmoliillMr:  rifer  of  llifl 
wood:  pp.  45ri,  401. 

OwmtnoTt. 4J)5 

4>irenTuf«(um  rirw. ...  "S 

4"Iwiin  0'C\>ff«r  riwr,    .     .  71 

*twa\  OGnnwy  rint-r.  ,    .  .'liT 

■OBNoniin'riyer;  ....  llB 

Owrpg -tfil 

Otinanlnwn,   .    .     .      1115,  112 

-Oi  MouDtiuiu Si 

Pnpi,  Tbe IIB.2M 

PnrkMoIaiin -J33 

I'airkmore:  em\  Hrlil. 

Plial., x,n 

Philinttown ■Ji*\ 

PhmiiiPnrk *i 

Pl]<miituwn 3T 


PoUjtculloire.  ,    .     ,     , 

PuUndaoMui 

Pollttgli 

PnllxeinniiP.  .     .     . 

PnUstonej 

VolLiwl 

Poliftiunri!,      ,     .     .    . 
PiillinuM  al  OV'-wV\iiM 


IMlUphum,    .     . 
PoUb0T:n-U'<wMe:43i<. 
PoU-<k-(AiMii. 
PuUdorraglm. 
PrilLMnu,    .    - 
VnWmeaj.    .    . 
Pullnamjiiv,  . 
PnUnue.    .     . 
PoUnmny. ... 
rollrmiF  in  Killemiv  -.  J\Jt- 

JlHadiaiH.  Rdmii  liola:    4 
polIaUaKb:thpholeuftiia  ' 

mllowi:  43^1. 
PoUlnUiMtn,     .    . 
Pwllwg.     ... 
Parttrnubai  londitig  ptu*  ■ 

u(lJlecrtiM:3^. 

PortUw . 

Pi)rlmiu'iii>iJ[;8t.Sbnioe)ira 

bink  or  landing  plaCB. 
PuKiiaaluuignii :  in*  bonk 

or  Inuding  jilann  iif  ]h4 

piunim:  |i,  4(W,  tuiU. 

PoHoatrjinKl 

PartTune 

Portruali  in  Antnin,     .    , 

Pnrtiiinnft. 

Poltie 

poUlpbMi*.  PolUaboy, . 

PouUattnpuL  •  .  ■  • 
PauluuUHuv.  ■  ■  ■ 
PoiiUdown,  ,  .  .  .- 
PimUgo»tr;  apia't   lio 

4m.  47fi. 
Fiiiilahippcraukiin,      > 
PuubuuLMj'^     .... 
Puuliuiuka;    WHtnr  bo 

4311.  440. 
Poulboj;  roUuti 
PnuLdina,  .     . 

PaullAlloon 

pMbaii,  Prt'baun,  Pri 
,      bum;  I'rfaljaH.  «  n     ' 


Jnilcx  o/jV(7«i(«. 


401 


iha,  lilt  ford  ri{  the 
1:273,  3S3. 

lialu.  Balianisk}'.      .    283 
-t;  high  fort:  273.  3Sfl. 

275 


a(M 

en,  Bftbeena. .    .   27^.  2Tit 


a«rr«gb:  lirtlefurt 
■:;27fi.  «ii. 
;    block    UtUx 


talt«v,. 


Rnsliem  M'oocJ 

Batawngli 

Rntli 

lUlhnngna 

Ratlumiika, 

Ralhnnnj, .     ,     ^     ,     ,     . 
Bolianure;    fori   ..I    \he 

yoK :  510. 
Rutiuird  :  hiah   fori ;    273, 
BaliiDapick;  lLo  furl  uf  the 

Incbop:  273. 
BmbbiiDe,  R«thbnun;  wliite 
r.illi:273. 

Roiiihiinia 

Brtthbeg:  imaJl  f.irt. 

Rftlibomej i] 

Hnthbrilnagli,  ■    .    , 
Rntiioilim;  CnliiU'*  for 

RatliixKile 

Haihoominck ;      Cunn 
fort. 

Riiithilowiiey _„ 

Rnilidruin 27j 

RatLduff;  blvk  tort. 
Rntiifidiini   thernth  oftliB 

srfna  or  brow;  AM. 
SiitlirBJEhinMsBlb,     .    . 

Rathffyluid, 

RatbglnMi  green  (ort. 
BatbaofT;  Gimire'*  TorL 
RatliEoJe  ;    Ifath  -  liae/a. 

Owln'e  Tort, 
Bnthketiii.v  ;   tfatli-Clian,- 
miBrA,  Kcnnj't  fnri;  273 

lUthkicnin 

Batliliu'^n;     fort  o!   ibe 

hmKide:p.JI8. 
RalhleiuT  at  Tnra,  .    .    . 
KBlliIin  iBlund.    .    .    .    7».  1 

Rnthmore " 

RathinoTle,      ..... 

BalbliiuUnti;  Falh-Moflum' 

(Fiiiir  IIbbU),   MbpUd'* 

ltaV\iMttwiT\.im,     .     -     -    .   '^^ 


•aa 


JiiUfx  0/  Nan 


Rst.UiugRenigh,   ....  '£6'^ 
B»thii.ieurHi  Ku»U'  rurt: 
475. 

BalliBcmn 484 

BatliniiBoer, '223 

Batlinotr ^Tl 

Kathpoge. 1^ 

RAthpook* 1^9 

BnLbroe;  r«dfiiH:  v.'i 


Batlirt 


\  rort: 


ButhiaUneb ;  dirtv  fort:  273. 
Itulbskeotfb ;   bueh*   fort: 

517. 

RsLhlrilUck. 9VJ 

Itathutd,     ......    2T« 

Bnt^urlH :r7U 

KiLhrilK SOO 

RaibTiUy fiOO 

Raw,  Biws ^5 

Bawn, .13 

B*j. 27n 

KttjriminlenlonBj ;  Ui«  fort 

ut  tb*  fsuiilf  ufOontM- 

ach  ur   Soiwj  ;     123, 

27-1. 

Rm 427 

Reodot; 427 

Rauiabubul 206 

RffluinbrouB, 2«l 

R«iuu(liiiipauil 4CI3 

Iteiuingia1utj;b 427 

Rcoiuwcreeiin;  the  nbim  i>f 

tJie  8bnno:  3l».  «M. 

Reuk 4lt3 

RedcbuT  or  Bicbdiair.     .    4») 

K«dCilj. 37 

Reen 406.4<je 

RwDsdiwrt 40tt 

BMluud;  luEb|Knnl:  -kl5- 
ReoariN;  reupoiat:  4U&. 

RMIlTd 

ReliiO. 

Bpb», 

^Jteill;;-' 


lUlub. .... 

R»UA 

ReUrkiuurrj, .    . 
Reineen,     .     .    . 
ReiibttirrifFi  btdl'l  inulhE  \ 
4113.471.  ' 

R^mllagfa,       .     . 


Rmanngb,  BinaliDy,     .    . 


Rineroe;  1*4)101111:4(0. 

Ring. i 

RingBb«Ilt. 30O 

RiBgHulti^ 234 

Kingkgunagh,     ....    4X11 
Riogtpbaca;   tli«  poofal'* 


Vinguogj. 


1 


i^nc.BiugbMin ;  wUM' 

RingDur  an,    . 

KmgXaA wi 

RineiudilT. OT 

Rj|>er.m*, 401 

Biiij,iiend  nt  IliiUtn,     .    .  407 

Ringniotra iX^ 

RingfillA.  BiIlSTill^     ■    ■  407 
Riiiiiion;  great  point:  44)6. 


RtnniifanM :  point  of  tb* 


I 


Riiiiuuvgul,   i 
Rinnsm,    ■    • 

Rinniinf  blanil,  .     .     

RianUe  iDO«la», .    .    .  WT 

Ritk WS 

RcH-iUiKii 443 

RuamoTfi, 9TS 


va^ 


va^sB*. 


^H 

^M                              Iwfex  of  Names. 

ST^H 

Rooskj 4fU 

S»ul 

-   -   .'l^^l 

Sural.    .    .     . 

.   .   .    tl^^l 

Sodp,    .    .    . 

Scalunasoun, . 

Soarawalsli  m  V 

ihin,Bowim:li«lopr(.- 

SrammgeprML, 
Scarmeb,  Sbirrn 
Srarriff.       .     , 

-   -   ^^1 

StArriffhollis, 

hunih:in>.  213,  4^3. 

Sem-t,     .     .     . 

Scartagliu,      . 

»b(«:   tmiOl   h<kk1  or 

Suar™,  aouTT', 

8o»7liiU.  .    . 

Bwrnflgli.  .    . 

■  CMbery 495 

BfoWigniTe. . 

SfloUftud,   .     . 

-Cwtle M3 

SwdaTOf,   .     . 

irittgftuiph.    .    .    .  5T,  267 

6ca1)ntril^k,     , 

iw.,The 444 

8«™gluiaba<M>. 

^1^^ 

B«6agbnndoo, 

mnora:  great  wmd  or 

Swfln.   .     .     . 

Siwbuin,'  ,    . 

Soein,    .    .    . 

Seirkienn,      . 

SW~. ST 

SelahiD,     .    . 

fc 444 

HetUn.  .    .     . 

iheon,  BuAeeiui.      .     .    4i>5 

/^    7^^H 

lie  dogs:  403 

J^M 

*Jt, 403 

"^' *^ 

SMtiorjiui;  Kj» 

□'■innreli:    ^^H 

SMi 1S7 

S«uiH,    .      .      . 

ntQoU -M) 

8<»i>igh,    .    . 

BhriUnj.  .    . 

ImonLB^ontliiWI,^.     108 

«.w\i.«.  ^^^H 

^^^                            ft 

5- 

^^1 

■ 

H 

m    580                        hulex  of  NamCB. 

1 

1 
1 

■                                                     l-Aur 

r«=.    1 

Shiiiroiip, 

.    Sit 

■        Sbunagnlden f>23 

H        Ri,-™Cni.„i^„i,„„i..iir( 

.  ta 

.  m 

H          Rl,.^™ll,.  „Mf™„-.'Utl 

.  m 

■       UhanbaUT;  olil  town:  3413. 

Sbronedarragh.  ,    . 

.    «i 

Shroiigh 

tti.tnr 

■       '«'"'-'"[■»■                            '1" 

Sbrule 

■       ta,.„^™                              .»! 

SidhBoMhbh,     .    . 

SidhTruiiu,  .     .    . 

.      IHJ 

^       Ri,.„-,  ni,„,.«                      ia« 

8il«li»Hn 

.    2)0 

Blmnganj;  old  garden  ■-  ■£!». 
BliBnEiU 3H 

8iro 

SiMralMl,.    .    .    . 

.    ISO 

.  Ml 

Shonliw;  oliUort. 

iffi^H.-  :  :  : 

.    516 

Shuidongtortl 21 

Sbannon ^i 

.    CW 

Shumon  Rivfr 70 

SkBuaTeMio 

.      89 

Shmoivagh 318 

Skebtuiagb 

.    518 

.    A18 

old  land. 

.  ail 

ShantoTnj;  old  field:  230. 

SluuiTallT;  old  tiiwu. 

Shean,  Blii»a.n,  ShMoun,  .    1SG 

Skelpj;   full  Of  ,MiH 
»plil.:p.435. 

eheBaiui.8haeawn,   .     .180,187 

8k<Lrg«C     .    .    .    . 

.  file 

ShrfBLin 186 

^^bble.    '.'.'.'. 

.    518 

Sliee  hilU 184 

SlieeliTH,  The IS4 

SkorriM, 

.    421 

Sheeiiii,  SliMur im 

Skerry. 

.     421 

SkCTTjwhirrv.      .    .    . 

.      fi3 

ffiiwtrim 184 

SkrKD.  SkrinD.    .    .    . 

ise,32ri 

Sbelbunif 122 

ShrfaiBUere liJ 

Slngbtfraeden,     .    .    . 

Slsibtneill 

.       Bft 

She«heraa1imorr,      ,     .     .    :>41 

SUghtjbogy,  .... 

m 

a 

SUe. 

Slwbuim. 

.    371 

V 

Index  of  Nanm. 


370. 


IflO 


■rebnnugb, 

E!ir>!bov;v(ai(iwiiili:.i7n. 
-re  Braagli,    .     .     .  134, 423 

reCalki. f»13 

■voOrtrborj 110 

M(i  Carna;  mountain  of 
iUcam:  iip.33fi,37fl. 
brecoUba;  Dioimlsin  n1 
Dods:  p,  VM. 
reConunedngii..    .    .    214 

•t  Dnflani- SSB 

■e  Douard.    .    .     .137,  143 
H  EvUm 52 

■B  PuiUl Iflfi 

■eOolry 124 

_    'oQutUuii SIS 

bnLMeiie.     ....  417 

"-TO  Lougher,  .    .    .    .  ILHl 

rsMnrgv mt 

-eMifili Ifi5,38(i 

more  ;  gnmt   moiin- 
_     ,:  370. 

eraniackriiigtiiamilain:  478 


Slievprw;  red  niounhkiii :  d7i). 

SlieTMnngbt 

Sligo;  tiaaUKirroiuUiom«r: 
Sligeaeh,  shell;  HTnr. 

SUguft 

St^nisHMu) 83. 

Snnmli-ds-iSn.  •  ■  >  ■ 
Snnre  bridge  ii«ir  Unnlr*, 
SaUiu,  . 


Spellick 

Spiiik, 

Spinhui 

Sraliatloie 

8muuni<r 

Kniud :  n  alrcet ;  p.  3.'i(l. 
SroanlieBTiLi^i,     .     .    ■ 


SrooUne.  Sroolpen, ,     ,    . 

Broughail 

SrQugluuore;  grenLtlrciuii- 
Ut:  4S7. 

Bnie,  Sruh, 

Sruffliii,  Sriiffimn,    ,     .    . 
Sriigrwinii,      ..... 

SUbiuinon 

BtarbiUcTn, 


Slnliolmog. 

SukuUy. 

StiiUwii, 

Sumboid 

SlAniullin 

StAn)^;  u  iiimBiirn  iif  laud. 
StAIKlliD 

Stiltorgan 

Stirue 

StaoecAFtli;;  Stuant-Charlh- 
ulyh,  Cnrtlini^'R  rlanff  or 

SkmrlsiUer  in  Dublin.      . 

SLook 

Stookan,  StdnlutDs.  .     .    . 


Index  ofNamt*. 


I 


StradbikUv SAI 

8i™abroc',k, SSI 

Ptrado a'll 

Stmdwn a'll 

Btrudunp. Ii2 

8irado«iiii H2 

eiradrengh 3^1 

Slraduff;  Lbe  block  rirer- 

Stniid.' S61 

Straliutrin 237 

Stnnodl; IH 

etrongfiird  Lough,  .    .  \fX,,  106 

Stronn 458 

Strokeatovn,  .    .    . 

Straell 

Sugar  Lonf  mounlnin, 
SundatiWell,    .     , 


AS>,.4r<^ 


15fi 


311 


TaboBi  cow-LuuMi:  300,  -inO, 

Toduff. 300 

TuludM 3U1 

Tughboy 3()0 

TaghbojiM, I'lO 

TiRhem, 300 

Tsghmon, Mi 

T^bl liit 

TaUow 300 

Tamlagbl,  Toiulnt,  .    .    .  HU 

Titmnaflcarbi-t 231 

Tamnafleliuaan,  ....  231 

Tanuiagh 230 

Tuuni^libniie 231 

TmnnaghTellun 201 

Taraney 230 

Timmjagui 44 

Tamnyuuirtiii 231 

TanderagH fi^r* 

TU™ 2113.  3B4 

TardTM 29 

Tnrton 401 


liurl  taU  or       -^1 
n:  p.  24fl. 
bold    loll  : 


.   ^Ab\ 


TaUTmnfle  ; 

2-f&.3fe. 

Taltfiugecnigb,  ....  SU 

Taiigbb^pie 150 

Tni.tb»g,  T^urmori-,    .    .  293 

TdTniuigb. 231 

TftTMuiakra S31 

TBTiiaghdri«Bigh.    ...  231 

Tntniiin 295 

Tnwloghl, lAl 

Tkwnigh 230 

Tawnagluikiiaft.  .     ...  -291 
Tawiughbiw;  lilllefldd:  230. 
TftwnighUhaa.  .    .     .230.231 

TawnubiDore;  grati  field:  230 

Tawni^crl, 230 

Tawnj 231 

Tnwnjbnwk. 231 

Tmrnjwlr 831 

IWran.     .    ......  296 

TeMlm;  TWi-CfcrfBi/n.  BL 

ColiunbaBhouw:  300. 

Teebnne 300 

Twuiore.     ._ 300 

TeeTnabinniii,      ....  fi2S 

Telloim 1G6.  201 

Tempimrue 403 

TdupUseballj' 40t 

Templebrodon 317 

TempUbrced; :  SL  Brigid'a 

cLurcli:  317. 

Templwnm. 317 

Teii);ilB-e1n»y 317 

TpmiiliMiiirbai-l 31T 

Tcniplsmolaga,    .     .     .     .  1S3 
Teinplemore. .    .     .      317.  319 

TnupUmoflp 395 

Teniplciniuarriga  :        tbo 

cliurch  or  Uir  rui-k .   pp. 

317.  410. 

Templenaliiim^;,     .    ,     .  3J0 

TempUnaBkellis.      .    .    .  4S1 
Tcm^enuc.     Tvinpleneir ; 
■Mm  d&>«fia.".\.TKV. 


ladae/Na, 


iplepatrick,    ....  Sl[) 
_ .  jplrport ;    Iha   cburdi 
of  the  port  or  buik ;  p. 
817. 

iplMhutba 303 

ipletogher,     ....  373 

Lploiuohj,      ....  31? 

■po 30 

lyphobble 2J5 

s 216 

„._imre 510 

'orrjglaM,      .     .     .     StT,  248 

Terrjliiad, 63 

Trtiiiuoj 253 

ToTrin 205 

XbeBrnid Q23 

Pan  at  Atlilonc,  .    .  494 

Moy. 426 

Oil, 24 

^     OtBM  near  Oork,  .    .  AK 

^FheBoaaea 444 

Tbs  Shechjs 184 

Tbe  Squince 474 

Three  GneeTn 245 

Thurles. 2T3 

TUquin 301.302 

Tibberaghn;  in  Eillunn;, .  4fi2 

Tibofaine, 150 

Tibnddui, au 

^ckniek,  Ticknock, ...  382 
yjCieTebrack :  epeckled  hill- 

n, 211 

iQBT&rlui^ ^b 

a  Id  WirUoit;    tho 
luwoTLhegleD:  300. 

3or, 3iW 

ok, 383 

loe,  ......  302 

iMgne l.'iS 

in 167 

aev;    the    htmto   of 
Jirubb«i7 :  pii.  300, 

Impnn.  Tiuifiiiiii,  .     .     .  403 

jp«ii.r, ■«)a 


Tiimuinck 4t^ 

Tiiisnuina.     Tinnnnuiny ; 

linuse  of  the  point:  pp. 

800,406. 
Tinaiirragh.  Tincurrj, .    . 

Tinnshinoli 

Tinnakill,         Tinnakilly ; 

houte  of  tlie  ohurch  or 

nuod:313. 
TimuianiH.Tiniiasffnrly,  300,a( 
Tinnick, 

Tinnreross :  houM  of  the 

cross:  pp.  300.  ,"•" 
Tinomn.     .    .    . 
Tinlura,      .     .    . 

Tipper 

Xippemry, .  .  . 
TipporVmiin,  .  . 
TJpperstowD,  .  . 
Tinuuucragh, .     . 

Timwly  barony 

Tircoimell 

Tiroraeh  baruny,      ,    .    . 

Tirernl  baronj 

Tirflnnog, 

Tirkeeran  barony.    .     .     . 

Tisiixon  ;  lh<>  house  of 
tho  emcm  or  English- 
man: 300, 

Tiamffln 

Tithewer 

Tlnahlgn. 

Tobsr,    ....... 

Toberahcena, 

TobpralABha 1^ 

TobprotUla.    .    , 

Toberawnaun, 

Toberbilly.      . 

Toberbuiiny.  .    . 

Toberburr.      .     , 

Tober  OanTore.   . 

Tobercurrj,    .    , 


/m/r/  of  Names, 


Toberhnd.     i.  ( 

TiAMrloooa. 
Tobertomugli. 
TnbBrmoUgB. . 
Tobermon,  . 
TobernabrotiP, 
TobmukgmU,   . 


To! 

Tobemooan, 

TobeirwndiiDeT,      .    .    .  4ifi 

Toghw, 373 

Toiiibleen  ;  Brian's  tomb :  3ftL 

Tomcojle, 41 

Tomdael? 335 

Tomdnff ;  blnsk  limiuliu: 
p.  334. 

Tomanlougli 33fi 

TompanPT.    .....  334 

Tomie*  mounlaii SXi 

TomnabuUa, 338 

Tomrfgiin, 41 

Tonagfi 2.T0 

ToiiB^biDurp 230 

TQugbneerr. 230 


I 


uult,    . 

Taobiiim, 

Tonduff,  TouediilT,  .    ,    . 
TounL 

Toon  CtMiu 

Tonregw, 

Tonnragh :  graT  batti>iu. 
Tonnw , 

Toomui 

Toombwila. 

Toome, 

Toomog 


525 


■i2ft\ 


ToorwnnabUulut.  .  .  .  £39  n 
Tiunvnaagmia, ....  Slb^ 
Tuorrune, ^^| 

gn«n :  23U.  .^^1 

ToorUiie 40l 

Tonilt 399 

Tore  Mounlain 47» 

Tormor* 40U 

Tomaroy 400 

Toi7l*buul.   ...      183,400 

Touaghtj, 100 

Tourin 338 

Towlaghl,  Tovlett.  ...  181 

ToimW,  Tovenuore.      .  SK 

TowUgLt 181 

Tnikienui  at  Cape  Clear,  .  14ft 

Train 44.5 

TraloQg. ass 

Tramnn',   tnnm-ire,  .     .  44& 

Tmnamaidrt*.      .    .     .  44fi 

Treon S43 

TmiumuUin 94,1 

Treanfahaiuuli.  ....  343 

Tmnlaur, 343 

Trmnmoi 
TroTBl,  . 

TrienalUiiasli.  . 
TriUirk.  .  .  . 
TrilUrkacurrj,  . 
TnUickatemple.  . 

Trim 

Trimmer,  .  .  . 
Tromatin,  rmmiiii 
Trough,  .  ,  , 
Truf.  .... 
TruimuaD.  ■  .  . 
Triimrafr.  .  . 
TrummerT.     .     . 

Tuam 

Tubbrid 452.  < 

TuUch-min.    . 
Tulta.  Tull»«b,   , 
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\W 


WUgli«n 

KghouliitHI 

lehnielui  in  Tipperarr ; 

Wibiii-3sa 

i;  TutBha,  hilU:  339. 
aught, 

»hogue, 

i:er«mlliiU:  399, 

'B- 

TnUuis, 

Tullanlant;- 

Tullaiilintia 

Tullrn.  Tullin 

TuUig 

Tulliulloj. 

TuUow 

TiillowiiiicUiii,     .... 

Tullr. 

— rolljaU^n 

hUynrdi  lugUhiU:  3S.'i, 

naiTbaiw,        TiiUibaun  ; 
L-white  hm  ;  p.  3»8. 
ilybMimBllhrniSBS. 

llycullion 

UTgarrcV  bamnT ;  Tca- 
■aei-Ga&bhttk  (P.  M.l. 
I  OsnBj''a  family :  p,  Jia. 
Ujslaw :  grtea  bill. 
_lljn«w  barun;,  .  .  ■ 
aiyhog  in  Tyrone.  .  . 
.jUyhunni  Inc.;  Tealaeh- 
Dunekadha  (9  H.).  Do- 
nogL'*  raiuilj :  p.  122. 

TulIjUnd 

Tiilljlougiidaiigh,  .  .  . 
TuUjTUongBii  at  Caran,  . 
TiiUjflaorB  ;  gmut  lull :   p. 

TuUjiucroM;    tlio   iiiU  of 
the  oroH  ;  pp.  »i(I.  .188. 

lullynafunl/ 

UynMTiit*, 

Ujro»aearka 


TullTiuiskengl 

TuUjnim-;    Uill   ot 

jew:  SIO. 
TuUTToei  rod  bill:  p.  3 

Tullyniit 

TuUytroBua ;  cruEB  LiU:  388. 

TuUjuIlBgb 

Tununerj',  .....     , 

Tuiuna, 

TuiMiat:    Tttalh    O'Sksta, 

0'Sio«ta'e  Urrilory:  p.  1S3. 

Turagfi, 

Turo;  an  tiiihhar;  l.lieji 

Sm  pp.  29,  OlO 

Turlough 4*8 

TurUne 40|| 

T«b1t«  Pin 


'oOiiet 


lyfarnham  in  WeMmmtli ; 
FomnmiB*  or  Araraian'a 

Tym™^' 

Tjoiie 

Tjrellii 

Ulliuiei,  UllauiUi     ... 

Uliter U» 

Uluater, 

UiniDera, 

TJminorabuj,  .... 
irnimi>nK«un.  Umrycum 
UinmemfrMj .... 
Uiumery,  Dmry.  .  . 
Urarjgar;»horl  riilgc:  394. 
UnsbinAEb,     ....         ' 

Uiabog 

Uppertliird,    .... 

Urohcr,       ....'. 

Umey.  Dmy 

Uinagli  bill,   .... 

Vnleotui iA&w\.   -     ■     \W£..^ 
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PAOl 

VeLTetitnnd, 340 

Ventry, 446 

Yentry  Harbour,     ...    172 

Ward,  Hill  of,    ....    202 
Watereak;  upper  chanxiaL 
Waterford,    .    .    .    .105,106 

Wexford, 106, 106 

WicUow, 106, 107 


Windgap,  Windjgap,  .    .  494 

Windgate 494 

TJirMimliiBaiii  ■fpaiil  IKI 

jviumKWvrn-mavKmi  •     •     •  mi 

^tfer,  Uachdar,  upper : 

_p.40. 

Wood  of  0, 88 

YeLlowbatter 46 

Yougfaal, 610 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

L          J 

I^H^^^i^l 

INDEX  OF  ROOT  WOEDS,            ^ 

¥1TH  JKONTl^CUrafJ,  MEASIKO,  AND  BEFEEKiCB.        ^M 

,Bn  [aw  or  owl,  n  river,  454. 
bbunn  [owen],  a  riier,  455. 
bhaU  [owl.  ool.  or  B»el],  au 
apple,  an  apple  tree,  515. 
Lchadbraha],  aOold,  231. 

t^-^r-'  "■"■■"■  ■ 

,BbheU  lEeTel],  the  fairj  queen 
ofKorthHuruter.  195. 
jm  [ain],  on*,  2G3. 
*naeb  fenagh],  a  Tair,  2a?. 
Jftrionn  [Affrfn],  the  Mam.  04, 

iia. 

Lileach  t^lW']' "  ""ulur  atone 
UU[oill,acUff.  409. 

it  [»ud  a  rl»^-e  or  Mte  £0'. 
AiUannTalUn],  f.ime.  bH. 
Ailh  [ahj.  a  kiln,  37G. 
Aitheach-Tuatba    [AhatJiooLa]. 

the  plebeian  raee«.  100. 
Alt,  a  cliff  or  gleu  aide,  38T. 
AlloL-  taHorel  aii  uLlar.  1 19. 
An,  the  Irieh  artii'le.  23. 
ArfeirrlelaHghler,  lltl. 
Arf,  WgH.  a  htighi,  3^5. 
Arrochl. «  n*ctre.  IIM. 
^  [tbi  m  tori,  44.  3&3. 

Bad[bftuJ],  aboBt,22B. 
Budbun  [bnwnl,  n  /•av»,al^ 
JoTtrtm.  307. 

Baile-biataigh    [bflUy-beely],   i 

rictiinller  s  towoland,  240. 
Biule.bo,  244. 
Baiileao  Omakck].  a  botOin  « 

diureb.  323. 
Barc.abnrliorboat.225. 
Barr  [bourl,  tlio  top,  627. 
Searbaire  [backim],  a  bcemoil 

1.52. 
BeBkch[lialU.sb],a  rood.  371. 
B^Utftine  l>lianv],  the  flrsl  dn 

ofMaj.aiO.                            ^ 
B^n[W],ap«ik<,rpimi»d(, 

Beonnohar    [bniingher],    home 
gabl«,orpeaki.335. 

107- 

q>irit,  180.              'm 

Butm,  brarna  [bam,  bar>u>],  |fl 
gap,  43.1.                            ^  V 

310. 
Bo,  B  cuw,  4(10. 
Boipeano  [biirren],  a.  large  rotk, 

B  moIiT  diitnct.  418. 
Both  [bob],  B  [(^t  or  hut,  30.1. 
BJthw  pwher],  a  road,  «,  3G9. 
Bouchul  [boobiU],  a  boj,  20tl. 
Jiraglud  [brand],  the  throat,  & 

gorga.  522. 
Snui,  It  raven,  -JSO. 
Br&wb  [b»Bsh],  a  wolf.  182. 
Bri|T)ree],8hiU.390. 
Bro,  a  quern,  a  laill-cume,  AVS. 
Broc  [bruck].  b  bitdaer.  483. 
Brocach   [briickngli],   a   hulger 

warren,  484. 
Brugh  [bru],  d  luanaion,  287; 
Bruighcun  {brcoan].  a  nuuinon. 

a  rairy  palape.  ^. 
Biinile   [huiilin],    a    feedinit    or 

iiiilkiiig  place  tor  oma,23S. 
BtiirgbM  [btirriB],  h  burgage  or 

boroiigb,  351. 
Bun.  the  end  or  bottom  of  wiy- 

tiling.  f<27. 


i],  a  bnmnclB  dlii'h. 

r  Cacch  (kajl,   blind,    piirbliniT 

L  Cnera  [luiiral.  a  ahceji.  4T3. 

r  Ca«^tbHinll[£lLi^lun],tilequ>''l.^'>, 

t       tree.  612. 

I  riurtber(srliii1.spilUrito[ie,342. 

fort.  m. 

f  Oaiilein[culilRun],a  FailK3l>5. 
K  OUft,  a  luanh;  meadow,  a  land- 
ilU  pUee  fur  bonts.  4(11, 
DapdL  a  bono.  475. 

1  n    tiKinumentiil  \icn^  a\ 
1.331. 


I 


Carr,  a  rot^k.  rook;  land.  411 
Carraig  [curig],  ■  roi4.  4 IC 
CartiQn,  a  quarter  of  land, 
Cwon  fnueaun],  a  path.  S79. 
Catb  [cab],  a  IbUIb.  114. 
Catliair  [ciiliet],  a  cimiUr 

fort,  a  raty,  283. 
Cmlluncb  [ealloornfa].  an 

burial  ground.  3!5. 
Cealtroeb    (mltngh].     BD 

buriiil giuund,  illO. 
Coaun  [Fan],  the  Iwnd.  231, 
Ccnpach  [cappa],  a  tillage 

Ceard  [card],  as  Brti£n-r,  222. 
Ceardcba  [cardlu],  a  workahoji, 

223. 
Ceathramhadh  [au-hoo],  a  qiiar- 


Ceol  -nthe  [nileabco],  foi  17 


121. 

Cladh  [elj  or  cU*].  a  ditdi,  i 
Olann.  children  ;  a  Iribr,  121, 
Clar.  a  board;  n  plaiu.  437. 
ClaiB  [rLuh].  a  tnuioh,  IIS). 
CliaUi  [olwl.  a  hunlle,  302. 
Cliodhna    [ClMnat,    tli*    fairjr 
iic«D  of  South  Munster.  IM. 


U. 


Cluain     [bIoo 

mmdow,  232. 
Cluiebe  [dulia].  ■  „       . 
Cluriouie.  a  kind  of  Iktj,  IH 


ridg* 

I 


tnobi  a  Liltts 
Cnoe   [knoo.   i 


Jiidtx  (if  lio'it  Wofdi. 


_  M  [eun],  a  foot,  -i^fl. 
Cat.  n  amnll  boat,  2J,f>. 
CrMbhrcf»TO],»bnuich;  nlarge 

bmnrfij'  tree,  6()0, 
Cruig  [crag],  n  rock,  410. 
Cnum,  ■  tree.  49T> 
C'nutnog,  nn  nrtiUciiil  ialniid  or 

1ii3[«-d<»Uiiig.  208. 
Crrahhnr  rerourl,  a  wooJ-coi-t, 

Cmuiili,  wild  garlic.  (Ui. 
Crucb,  a  Eriiu;  ngallims,  21tl. 
Crwhaire  [crolionj.  u  Lungmi  -i. 

ao. 

milMh.  a  Kiiiiili'llral  mui 


._._Ehf«rick;  n  round  hlU.SST. 
fftiAi  [crttl.  n  bump ;  a  round 

CruilliiiB   [Oruluip],   llin   PiriB, 


Ci'iil  Icooil].  a  aimer,  S 
L-KiilTunli  [culli.m1,  tuUv,  »!:.'. 
Clim  [odomj  a  U,)liow.  43^. 
Cnrnmli,  n  uiurah,  4Q'2,W3. 
Dn,  n  prelli,  HTi  noto. 
Ila  [dntr].  two,  247- 
Oningeiu)  rdangBn],  n  fortrci 

31X1. 
Dairfdnr],  nnofik,  501. 
DnirblirB  [ilnrrerjj,  n  pin 

oaks,  mi. 
Duiro  or  doire  [dcrrj].  ai 

erore.  aK. 
Ital  [danl],  a  |>urt ;  n  tribe,  H 

127. 
Dallin  [dullaun] ;  aee  gallaii, 
Daiiili   [dauv],  ail  ox,  44,  f 

Uealbh    [dglUT],    h    ibi^ira; 

apurtre,  1112, 
Deulg  [dallig],  u  tliom,  III. 
Driaiulian.  u  dinioUi  197.  IIK). 
Doarc,  Dcre  [dork],  a  euro.  43' 
DeorniluigU  rdiu-wiihl,  oak-pllii 

13. 


TMbwU  u  deBcrti  a  bormitaj 


J^'m^ig1iD»[i  [druaiij,  the  b 

thorn  I  •'iln. 
i)riiidlirad   [drobBiI],  a  far 

Cniim  ^drum],  tlie  biuk;  a 

ridgn,  528. 
DullHgbBn,  a  kind  oripeotrs,  I 
DutiilJa  [dooa].  a  biinid  m—~ 


EagWift\R^Vi^i »  c'>»"* -^ 
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Emmch  [lumngb],  a  marab,  4G1, 
Earrnch  [arnigbj.  spring,  198. 
Eu  [an],  eu,  a  nutorfall,  459. 
Eim.  e4S(ig  [aas,  luisogc] ,  n  neoiel, 


•  c- 


U>1. 


I 


Ednr,  batween,  2G0. 
Eidhne^Q  [ejiuun].  ivy.  520. 
BilitfollitJ.udoe,  ^77. 
liaa  [eak}.  a  water  channel,  44T. 
Eiat-ir  [ealer],  a  aand-hiU,  ijl. 
En  [BiQ].  a  Mrd,  484. 
E6  [6].  a  jBw  tree.  609. 
B6cWll  [SWU  J  a  jf-w  wood,  510. 
Etbiar  [ehir],  an  air-demon.  IM. 
Eudan  [edoo],  the  forehead;  a 

hiU  brow.  522. 
By  rDaniahj,  an  bhin<).  105, 100. 
Faer[M],»wolf.482. 
Foeilwui  [tweelaunl,  n  Ma  gidl, 

486. 
BiMlfigrf  woeloge],  aaeo  gnll,486. 
FuU  [fojlel.  a  cliff,  4O0. 
Paitbche    frails],    an    oxeroso 

green,  295. 
Farraoh  [farra],  n  plaMof  ibmU 

ing.  tm. 
Fisoch  [faiuaagh'),  a  wildprn*<* 

4!>ll. 
Feodiii,  PFaddiiunl,  a  atrs: 

45S:     ■ 
Fead.  a  whiatle,  191. 
VonAba  [fadd6ge]  a  ploTsi 
Feaunog    [raandgpl,    a    r< 

eniw.  485. 
Feara  [farra],  men,  124. 
Fenrann,  [farran].  land.  '1 
Fnurn.  Poamfig  [fam,  famoge], 

the  alder,  514. 
Faareadi;faraad],aflB]id-baufc,SriO. 
Fert.ferla.ii  ■ 
Fioeh  rra 
Fiidb 


h  [reengb],  a  raret 
IbTfaoaJ,  ndt<rr,4' 
1  [Gh],  airood.  4VI 


Fotd(DaniBli).  105. 

Furnochc   [toreuog^itl,    k   hw* 

hiU.  401. 
Forraob,  a  meeting  place.  30G. 


453. 

Fuath  [fooa],  a  apeclre,  194. 
Fuianae.  Fuinnaeann,  Puiniiseug 

[f una  ha.   funabau,    fujjaboge]. 

the  sab  tree,  505. 
Fuieeog  rfntisboge],  a  lark.  480. 
Gabharfffowll.  a  fork.  5-J8. 
Ctabhar  [loirer].  a  goal ,  4T5. 
Oaertha^iurhai.a  tbickec  along 

a  riTer.  49T. 
Oaeth  [gwee].  wind,  44- 
Chiire  [gaurvn],  laughter  ahoiil- 

ing.  210, 
Qill,    a   foreigner,  a    itaiuliiig 

slone,  93, 313. 
Onlhm    [gallaua],   a    standing 


ji    [Kallaua], 


Oullon.  a  mtniure  of  land.  245. 
Gainhan  fgoiFiui].  a  calf.  470. 
Giuubaad>.  [gownngb],a  inilldiig 
-..W.47I. 

[garrauDJ,  a  siirubberj'. 

I  [gaum],  a  garden.  328. 

JOHOOn],  HCKIJ.  210. 

^altj,  a  LanaLie.  172. 

;ay];.  gooae,  487. 

idh  [gjmhj.  winter,  llO. 

jtiua,  glaa  [gbuha.  glnah, 

a  atroaiulet,  466. 
GIman  [glan].  a  alen.  429. 
Ooiomb  [gneevej,  a  mcaiu 

b>nd,  241. 
"ubh    "       " 


of 


ild,229. 
a  [gnjlaun],   i 


frubtni^ 
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